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EPISTELE 
CLEMENT. VII 


Eing commanded by your Holineſs (whilſt in a pri- 
vate condition) to write the Hiſtory of Florence, I 
addreſſed my lelt to it with all the art and diligence 
wherewith nature and experience had endued me. Ha- 
ving deduc'd it to the times, in which, upon the death of 
| &Magnifico Lorenzo de Medici, the whole form and mo- 
del of Italy was altered ; and being to deſcribe the height 
and importance of what followed in a loftier and more 
vigorous ſtile, I judged it beſt ro reduce what I had writ- 
ten till thoſe times into one Volume, and preſent it to 
your Holineſs, that you might at leaſt havea taſte of the 
fruit you had fown your felt, and of my labour and cul- 
tivation. In the peruſal of this work your Holineſs will 
ſee firſt, to what rue and convulſions our Country was 
expoſed for many Ages by the variations of Govern- 
ments, after the declenſion of the R oman Empire m the 
Welt. You will fee how your Predeceffors, the Ve- 
netians, the Kingdom of £f\aples, and the Dukedom of 
Milan took their turns of Empire and Soveraignty inthis 
Province. You will ſee your own Country refuſing obe- 
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dience to the Emperors, by reaſon of the diviſions, and 
thoſe diviſions continuing till under the proteion of 
your Family, it began to ſettle into a Government. And 
becaule it was your Holineſs particular command, that in 
my charaQer of your Anceſtors, I ſhould avoid all kind 
of flattery, true praiſe not being more pleaſing to you, 
than counterfeit is ungrateful; fearing mmy delcription of 
the bounty of Giovanni, the wiſdom of Coſemo, the £our- 
tefie of Piero, the magnificence and folidity of Lorenzo, I 
may ſeem to have tranſgreſſed your Holineſs direQion, I 
do moſt humbly excuſe my elf, both in that and what- 
ever elle in my deſcriptions may appear unfaithful to your 
Holineſs diffatisfaQtion; for finding the Memoirs and R e- 
lations of thoſe who in ſundry Ages made any mention 
of them, full of their commendations, I muſt either pre- 


ſent themas I found them, or paſs them by as if I envied 


them. Andif (as fome write)under their great and egre- 
oious exploits there was always ſome latent and ambitious 
delign, contrary to the intereſt and liberty of the Publick. 
I know nothing of it, and am not bound to relate it: for 
in all my narrations I never deſired to cloak or palliate a 
diſhonourable aion, with an honourable pretence ; nor 
to traduce a good ation, though to a contrary end. 
Bur how far I am from flattery, is to be ſeen in the whole 
courle of my Hiſtory, eſpecially in my ſpeeches, and pri- 
vate- diſcourſes, which do plainly, and without reſerva- 
tion, deſcribe with the Sentences, and order of their Lan- 


ouage, the dignity and humour of the Perſons. I avoid - 


likewiſe in all places ſuch words as are impertinent to the 
verity, or reputation of Hiſtory, fo that no man who 
conſiders my VV ritings impartially, can charge me with 
adulation ; eſpecially it he obſerves how little or nothing 
I have ſaid of your Holineſs own Father, whole life was 


too ſhort to diſcover him to the World, and I too down- 


right to expatiate upon it. Nevertheleſs, had he done 
nothing 
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nothing more. but given your Holineſs to the World, 
that very thing outweighs all the ations of his Anceſtors, 
and ſhall leave more ages of honour to his Family, than 
his malevolent fortune took years from his life. I have en- 
deavoured (Moſt Holy Sir) as far as might be done with- 
out blemiſh to thetruth, to pleaſe all people, and it may fo 
fall outT have pleaſed no body. If it ſhould, I ſhould not 
wonder, ſceing in my judgment it is impoſſible to write 
any thing of our own times, without offence to ſeveral. Yet 
I come forth cheerfully into the field, hoping that as I am 
honoured and employed by your Holineſs goodnels I 
ſhall be defended by your Holineſs judgment; and then 


with the ſame confidence and courageas [ have writ now; 


I ſhall purſue my engagements if my life laſts, and 


your Holineſs continues amongſt us. - 


——_—____WMw_. 


The Authors 
INTIRODUCGCTION: 


VV [ firſt took, upon me to write the Hiflory of Florence, 


and its tranſafions both at home and abroad, Ithought to 
have begun at the year 1434, at which time the F amily of 
the Medici (exalted by the merits of Cofimo, and his F ather Gioyan- 
ni) was in greater authority than any other in that City; believing 
that Meſſer Leonardo d'Arezzo, and Meſſer Poggio, two excellent 
Hiſtorians, bad given particular deſcription of all the paſsages be- 
fore. But upon diligent peruſal of their writings to inform my ſelf of 
their orders and methods, that thereby my own might have better ap- 
probation, 1 found that in their narratives of the Þ lorentine Wars, 
and foreign Negotiations, they bad been accurate enough; but in their 

civil diſſentions, their intrinſick, animoſities, and in the effefts which 
followed them, they were either totally fulent, or where any thing was 
mentioned, it was with ſuch brevity and abrubtneſs as could yield nei- 

ther profit nor recreation to the Reader. Which T conceive they did, 

either out of an opinion, that they were inconſiderable, and unworthy 

to be tranſmitted to Poſterity ; or elſe they apprehended a neceſſity of 
reflcling upon ſome great Perſons, whoſe Family would be diſobliged 

thereby ; both which arguments Cif I may ſpeakit without offence) are 

beneath the grandeur and magnanimity of a great Perſon. For if 

any thing in Hiſtory be delightful or profitable, it is thoſe particular 
deſcriptions ; if any thing be uſeful to ſuch Citizens as have the Go- 
vernment-in their bands, it is ſuch as repreſents the feuds and diſſen- 

tions in the Cities, that thereby they may be enabled to maintain their 

own unity at other peoples expence ; if the example of any Common- 

wealth moves a man, certainly that which is written of ones own 

makes a much ſtronger impreſſion ; azd if the faftions of any State 

were ever conſiderable, the fafions in Florence were not to be preter- 

mitted; the greatef part of other States have not had above one,which 
ſometimes has advanced, and ſometimes ruined the Government : 

but Florence has had many diviſions. Every body knows how in Rome 

after the expulſion of their Kings, there aroſe diviſion betwixt the 

Nobles and the. People, which continued till one of them was oppreſ- 

fed. So it was in Athens, and all the Common-wealths which 
flouriſhed in thoſe times ; but in Florence the firſt diſſention was be- 

twixt the Nobles; the next betwixt the Nobles and Citizens ; and then 
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betwixt the Citizens and the Plebs : in all which, one was no ſoonet 
fuperior, but it divided again ; and the effefts of thoſe diviſions were 
Murders, and Baniſhments, and diſperſuon of Families, ſuch as never 
occurr'd in any City that can be remembred. And truly in my judg- 
ment, nothing demonſtrates the power of our City ſo much as the con- 
ſequences of thoſe diviſions, which were enough to have ſubverted and 
deſtroyed any other in the World. But ours grew ftill greater there- 
by ; ſo remarkable was the courage oj the Citizens, and ſo efficacious 
their induſtry for the advancement of their Country, that thoſe few 
which ſurviv'd the miſeries of their Predeceſſors, did more by their 
conſtancy and courage towards the advancement df their intereſt, than 
the malignity of thoſe accidents could do to deprefs it. And doabt- 
leſs had Florence been ſo happy after it bad freed it ſelf from the 
mpire, to have aſſum'd ſuch a form of Government as would have 
preſerv'd it in unity, 1 know not any Common-wealth either ancient or 
modern that would have exceeded it, or have been comparable to it 
either in riches or power. For it is obſervable, after. the Ghibilins 
were-driven out of the Town in ſuch numbers, as all Tuſcany and 
Lombardy were full of thoſe exiles; the Guelfs,and ſuch as were left 
bebind in the expedition againſt Arezzo, (which was the year before 
the battel of Campaldino) were able to draw out of their own Citizens 
1200 Horſe, and 14000 Foot. And afterwards in theWar againſt 
Philippo Viſconti Duke of Milan being to try their fortune rather with 
their riches than their arms, (which at that time were very much 
weakned) in five years ſpace (which was the length of that War) the 
Florentines expended five millions, and 500000 Florins ; and when 
that War was compoſed, to oftentate and publiſh the power of that 
Common»wealth, they marched out with an Army, and beſieged Lucca. 
Ido not ſee therefore, for what reaſon theſe diviſions ſhould not be 
worthy of relation ; and if thoſe Noble Authors were reſtrained by 
fear of offending the memory of ſuch as they were to ſpeak, of, they 
were mightily out, and ſeem not to have underſtood the ambition of 
mankind, and their deſire to have the names of themſelyes and an- 
ceftors tranſmitted to Poſterity ; nor did they remember tat many 
people, not having opportunity to make themſelves eminent by good 
and laudable afis, have endeavoured tu compaſs it by any way, how 
ſcandalous and ignominious ſoever. MNeither did they conſider that 
the ations which carry greatneſs along with them, as thoſe of Govern- 
ments and States, what ends ſoever they have, and which way ſoever 
they are deſcribed, do flill leave more bonour than infamy to their 
Family; the conſideration of which things prevailed with me to alter 
my deſign, and to begin my Hiſtory from the very foundation of the 
City: and becauſe it is not my intention to tranſcribe what has been 


done 
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done before by other people, I ſhall relate ſuch things only as occurr'd 
within theCity tothe year 1434,mentioning the accidents abroad only 
ſo far as will be neceſſary for the intelligence of the other; after which 
ear I ſhall give a particular deſcription both of the one and the other. 
Beſades, for the better and more laſting underſtanding of this Hiſtory, 
before [treat of Florence, { ſhall diſcourſe of the means by which Italy 
fell under the dominion of thoſe Potentates which govern'd it at that 
time: all which ſhall be comprehended in my four firſt Books : the 
firſt ſhall give a ſhort recital of all tranſactions in Italy, from the 
diſſolution of the Roman Empire to the year 1434. The ſecond ſhall 
ptve an account of all affairs from the foundation of the City of t1o- 
rence, to the end of the War againſt the Pope, which commenc'd upon 
the expulſion of the Duke of Athens : the third ſhall conclude with 
the death of Ladiſlaus King of Naples : and in the fourth we ſhall 
end with the year 14.34, from whence afterwards to our preſent times 
we ſhall give a particular Narrative of all proceedings both within 
the City and without, 
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ELORENCE. 


By NICHOLAS MACHIAVEL, 


To Hr Holineſs CLEMENT te VIL 


HE people which live Northward beyond the Rhine and the Danube, 
being born in a healthful and prolifick Clime , do many times increaſe 74, worthers 
to ſuch inſuſtainable numbers, that part of them are conſtrained to Nations bealth- 
abandon their Native , in queſt of new Countries to inhabit. When fl and protz- 
any of thoſe Provinces are overcharged , and diſpoſed to diſgorge 3 fcks 
the Order they obſerve is to divide into three parts , ſo equally that 
cach of the three conſiſts of a juſt proportion of Noble and Ignoble, Ther method of 
Rich arid Poor. After which they calt Lots, and that part to whoſe ab cv 
fortune it falls, marches off to new Quartes where they can be found, increaſe, 
while the other two disburden'd of their ſupernumeraries remain behind , and injoy their 
own Patrimonies in peace. Theſe inundations and redundancies of people were the de- Their exceſſive 
firuction of the Roman Empire , to which the Emperours themſelves gave great opportu- #ncrea(e, the 
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nity, for having forſaken Rome, the ancient Scat of the Empire, and remov*d their Re- ruine of .the 


lidence to Conſtantinople. They left the Weſtern Empire more weak, as being more re- Zones Ten 
mote from their inſpeion , and by conſequence more obnoxious both to their Governours 

and Enemies. And indeed, for the deſtruction of an Empire founded upon the blond of 

{o many brave men 3 there could not be leſs careleſneſs in the Princes, leſs treachery in the 

Miniſters , nor lefs force and impetuoſity in tohſe who invaded : for one inundation being 

unable, ſeveral conſpir'd and at laſt effected its ruine: 

The firſt from thoſe Northern Countries who invaded that Empire ( after the Cimbri +5, wehterg 
which were vanquifh*d by Marizs a Citizen of Rome ) were the Viſi Goti or Weſtern Goths, Gorhs, the þrft 
who after ſome Skirmiſhes and Conflits upon the Confines of the Empire,were by conceſſion #nvaders of that 
of the Emperours aſſigned , and for a long time permitted quietly to pofleſs a part of the *"P"* 
Countrey along the Danube. And although upon ſeveral occalions , and at ſundry times 
they invaded the Roman Provinces 3 yet by the vigilance and power of the Enperours they 
were alwayes repell'd. The laſt that overcame them (© gloriouſly , was Theodefins , who 
having ſubdu'd them to his obedience, they did not (as formerly) create themſelves a King, 
but contented themſelves with his Government and Pay, they ſubmitted to both, and ſerv*d 
him faithfully in his Wars: But Theodofixs being dead , and his two Sons Arcadins and 

S.:-- Honorious 
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Howorins ſucceeding 3 not inheriting his Virtue and Fortune as well as his Crown , the Em- 
pire began to decline, and the Times (as their Emperour) to grow worle and worle. 

To he three parts of the Empire , Theodeſins in his life-time had preferred three Go- 
vernours 3 Ruffinus to the Eaſt, Stilico to the Weſt , and Gildo to the South; who all of 
them after the death of Theodoſizes deſpiſing the Title of Governours, reſolv'd to make them- 
ſelves Kings. Gildo and Reuffinus milarried in their hrſt Enterpriſe and were ruin'd : But 
Stilico being better at Hypocriſie than his Brethren, endeavoured to infinuate and work him- 
ſelf into a Confidence with the Emperours , yet with deſign fo to perplex and diſturb their 
Afairs, that he himſelf might afterwards -with more eaſe leap up into the Saddle. To incenſe 
the Viſigots, and provoke them to mutiny, he counſeFd the Emperours to abate and retrench 
their former allowance 3 and leaſt they ſhould not be ſufficient for the moleſtation of the 
Empire; he contrived that the Burgandi , Franchi, Vandati and Alani, (Northern people 
like the other, and in motion for new Quarters ) ſhould fall likewiſe upon the Roman 
Provinces. 

The Viſigoti as ſoon as they found themſelves retrench*d, that they might be in better 
order to revenge it, created Alaricus'their King , under whoſe Conduct they aſlayl'd the 
Empire 3 and after ſeveral Rencounters and Accidents , they over-ran all Italy, and fack*d 

Rome ſack'd by Rome. Not long after , Alaricus died , and*was ſucceded by Ataulfus who marrying 

ow, Placidia the Emperours Siſter , Articled upon the Match, to ailift in the Relief of France 

of Alaricus, and Spain, which Provinces were at that time much infeſted by the Vandali, Burgundi, 

Alani , and Franchi upon the aforeſaid occafion.. ' Ataulfus undertook only the Vandsl;, 

who having poſſeſt themſelves of that part of Spain call'd Betica , baing prels'd hard by the 

Vifigoti , and diſtreſſed beyond all remedy they were calPd over by Boniface (who at that 

Boniface Go- time Govern'd Affrick for the Emperours ) to come and plant there, for thoſe Provinces 

vernour of being then in Rebellion , he was afraid his ill Adminiſtration might be diſcovered. This 

Af rick, for the Thvitation and their own 'Exipence /concurring , the Vandals 'embrac'd that Enterprize, 

_— performed many memorable and brave things in Aﬀrick , under Genſericxs their 
King. | 

In the mean time Theodoſizes the Son of Arcadins ſucceeded to the Empire , who regard- 
ing but little the Aﬀairs of the Weſt, gave.thoſe Nations the firſt thoughts of fixing in their 
New Conquefts. - Accordingly the Vandali in Aﬀrick, the Alani and Vifigetiin Spain, 

Eallia over. Þ<gan to ſet up for themſelves, and Lord it over the Natives. The Fraxchz, and the. Bur- 
run by the £##4;, not only over-run and poſſeſs'd themſelves of France, but according to the parts they 


Franks, and poſleft, they gave it their Names one of them being calPd Francia, and the other Burgundia. 


from them The ſucceſs of their Camrades, inviting new multitudes to the ſubverſion of the Empire, the 
call'd France Fzzcmmni fell upon Pannonia (which is a Province upon the banks of the DanubeYand giving it 
The Him their Name, have denominated it Hwungaria to this very day. Then as an addition to the 
Conquer and diforders., the Emperour tinding himſelf attacked in ſo many places , to contraft the num- 
Denominate her of his Enenmies, he be gan tirft to treat and capitulate with the Vandals, then with the 
A". Franks , which Treaty increas'd the Authority of the Barbarians , and diminiſh*d his own. 
| | Nor was the Iſland of great Britain ( call'd England at this day ) exempt from 'its troubles : 
For the Britains grown apprehenlive of the people which had Conquered France, and not 

diſcerning which way.ithe Emperour would be able to defend them, calld in the Ang/# 

witzin cata Nation-in Germany,) to their aſſiſtance. The Angli, under the Conduct of Vortiger their 
Anelia from King, undertook their:defence, and at firſt behav'd themſelves faithfully 3 afterwards their 
the Anzli, Opportunity increaſing with their Power, they drove the Natives out of the Iſland, poſſels'd 
| theniſelves of it, and gave it their Name in commutation for its liberty. Being robb'd of 
their Countrey, and made Valiant by Neceſſity , though they were not able to recover their 
own, the Britains began to think of invading ſome other, and planting themſelves there, 
In this Reſolution they croſs'd the Seas with their whole Families , and poſſels'd themſelves 
of thoſe parts which lie upon the-Coafis of France, and are calPd Britaiz to this day. The 
FHunns (who as was ſaid before) had over-run Pannonia , being war ge and diſturb'd 
in their quarters by other Nations, viz. the Zepidi, Eruli, Turing, and Oftrogoti ( or Eaſtern 
Goths)) they roſe again , and put themſelves once more in motion for New Habitations. 
Not being able to force their way into France, which: was at that time defended by the Bar- 
The Hunri -in- barians , they fell into Italy under Attila their King , who not long before ( to rid himſelf 
vade Italy un- of .a Partner in the Government ) had ſlain Bleds his own Brother , and by that means 
der Attila. made himſelf abſolute. Andaricus King of the Zepidi, and Velamir King of the Oftrogotz 
remained as his Subjects. Attila having in this manner made his. inroad into Italy , he be- 

Attila beſieges lieg'd Aquitegia, lay ( without interruption ) two years before it , waſted the Countrey 
and takes round about it, and difperſcd the Inhabitants, which (as we ſhall afterwards declare) was 
Aquitegias the occation of building the City of Venice. After he had taken, fack*d and demoliſh'd 
Aquilegia, 
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Aquilegia , and ſeveral other Towns , he advanc'd towards Rome , but forbote the deſtru- He advances 
ion of it upon the interceſſion of the Pope, for whom Attila had fo great Reverence and ©2 *9t, _ 
Veneraticn , that upon his ſingle perſwatton, he withdrew out of Jraly into Anſtria, —_— i s 
where he died. After Attila's death, Velamir King of the Oſtrogoti, with the Commanders the Pope. 

of other Nations, took up Arms againſt Texricus and Exrins, Attila*'s Sons. One of Te «a 
them they kil'd , and forc'd the other with the Hwni back again over the Danwbe into yn —_ 
their own Countrey : Upon which the Oftrogoti and Zepidi plac'd themſelves in Pannonia, the Danube, 
and the Erli and Twringi remain*d upon the Bank of the Danube. return home. 

Attila being departed out of Traly, Valentinianus at that time Emperour of the Weſt, ., Pg 
had a delign to repair that Empire 3 and for his Capacity of defending it with more Eaſe gqence of 2M 
and Convenience againſt the irruptions of the Barbarians, he quitted Rome , and ſetled his Roman Em- 
Reſidence at Ravenna, The Calamities wherewith the Weſtern Empire had been oppreſ- Perours ar 
ſed, were the occaſion that the Emperour reſiding at Conſtantinople, had many times transter*d Ravenng. 
the poſſeſſion of it to other people as a thing of great danger and expenee, many times 
without the Emperour's permiſhon 3 the Romans ſeeing themſelves deſerted , had created AION EY 
new Emperours in order to their detence 3 and ſometimes other perſons taking advantage rours ele&ed 
of their own Intereſt and Authority , Uſurp'd, as it happen*d when Maximus a Citizen of by the Romans, 
Kome , got poſſeſſion of it after the death of Valentinianus , and forc'd his Widow Exdoxa vpon the non- 
to take him for her Husband , who delirous of revenge, and diſdaining (being of Imperial — of 
extraction) the Embraces of fo inferiour a perſon , ſhe invited privately Genſericus King of i 
the Vandals into Italy, remonſirating the Eaſineſs and Utility of the Conqueſt z who al- 
lured by the Prize , was without much difficulty perſwaded. He entred Italy with his Ar- 
my, march*d up to Rome, found it abandon'd, fack'*d it, and continucd in it fourteen dayes 3 
after which he took and'plunder'd ſeveral other Towns, and having laden both himſelf 
and his Army with the Spoyl, he return*d into Affrick. The Romans returning (upon his 
departure) Maximus being dead, they made Avicrs (a Roman) Emperour. After many 
occurrences both within Italy and without, arid the death of ſeveral Emperours, the Empire 
of Conſtantinople tell into the hands of Zexo, and the Empire of Rome (by Stratagem and Ar- 
tifice ) to Oreſtes, and Auguſtulns his Son , who, preparing to defend it by force , were in- 
vaded by the Eruli and Twringi ( plac'd as we faid before upon the Banks of the Dannbe ) 
Confederate for that Expedition under the Command of Odoacres their General. Of ſuch 
places as they had thought good to baulk and leave empty , the Lombards poſſeſſed then The Lombards 
ſelves, a Northern Nation like the reſt , and Conmmanded by Godoglio their King , which _s. Hoek 
were the laſt People that plagued Italy, as ſhall be ſhown in its place. Odoacres having made 
his way into Italy , he encountred, vanquiſh*d, and flew Oreſtes near Pavia, but Auguſtulus 
got oft. After this Vidtory, that the Title might change with the Government , Odoacres ggoacrts call'd 
caus'd himſelf to be calPd King of Rome, and was the hrſt Chieftain of thoſe Nations (which King of Rome, 
at that time over-ran the whole World ) that thcught of fixing in Italy for (either ſuſpe&. 3nd rhe firſt of 
ing their abilitics to keep it by reaſon of the calinels and facility wherewith it might be re- _ OE 
liev*d by the Emperour of the Eaſt, or for ſome other ſecret cauſe) the reſt had ravag*d and of fixing in 
plunder'd it , but they alwayes retir*d , and ſought out other Countreys for their Eſtabliſh- 1a!y. 
ment and Plantation. - 

In thoſe dayes, the ancient Empire of Rome was reduc*d under theſe Princes. Zexo The Old Ent 
Governing in Coxſtaxtinople, Commanded the whole Empire of the Eaſt. The Oftrogorz P!r© - 
Commanded Meſia; The Viſigoti , Pannonia: The Swevi and Alani, Gaſcoigne and Spain ; ** _ 
The Vandali Aﬀrica : The Franchi and Burgundi, France : The Eruli and Twringi, Italy, 

The Kingdom of the Oftrogotz was devoPd upon a Nephew of Velamir's callPd Theodarick, 

who retaining an Amity with Zexo Emperour of the Eaſt, writ him word, That his 

Oftrogoti being in Valour ſuperiour to other Nations, they thought it injuſt and un- 

reaſonable to be inferiour in Territory and Command, and that it would be impoſſible for 

him to conhne-them within the Limits of Paxnonia, That being therefore neceſſitated to 

comply ,. and ſuffer them to take up Arms in queſt of New Countreys, he could do no lefs 

then give him timely advertiſement that he might provide againſt the worſt , and if he 

pleas'd aſſign them ſome other Countrey , which by his Grace and Favour they might in- 

habit with more Latitude and Convenience. Whereupon Zexo partly out of fear, and partly 

delirous to drive Odoacres out of Ttaly, directed Theodorick, againſt him, and gave him that _ ', __ 

Countrey for his pains when it was his fortune to catch it. Theodorick, accepts the Propoſi- Toedeied. bs 

tion , removes from Parnonia ( where he left the Zepidi his Friends ) and marching into ſlays Odeenes; 

Fraly, flew Odoacres and his Sox, calld himſelt King of Rome by his Example, and made calls himſelf 

Ravenna his Reſidence, upon the fame Reaſons as had prevail'd before with Valentinian : King of Rome, 
eodorick, was an excellent perſon both in War and Peace. In the firſt he was alwayes —_- 

Victor, in the laſt a continual BenefaQtor, as that City and that Nation experimented often- Ravenne. 
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He divided his Oftrogoti into ſeveral Countreys, appointing Governours over them, that 

might Command in time of Wars, and Corre@ in time ot Peace. He inlarged Ravenna, 

and repair'd Rome, and reſtor*d all its Priviledges , except its Military Diſcipline. With- 

out any noiſe or tumult of War, by his own lingle Wiſdom and Authority , he kept all 

the Barbarian Princes ( who had Cantonize the Empire ) in their juſt bounds: He built 

ſeveral Towns and Caſtles between the Adriatick-Sea and the Alps, to obſtruct any new 

Incurſon by the Barbariansz and had not his many Virtues been ſully'd and eclipſed to- 

wards his latter end by ſome Cruelties he committed upon a jealoutie of being depos'd ( as 
the deaths of Simacus and Boetins , both of them virtuous men, do ſufficiently declare) his 
Memory would have been this day as honourable , as his Perſon was then: For by his 
Virtue and Bounty, not only Rome and Italy, but all the reſt of the Weſtern Empire was 
freed from the continual Conflias, which for ſo many years it indur'd by the frequent ir- 
ruption of.the Barbarians , and reduc'd into good Order and Condition : And certainly if 
any times were ever miſerable in Italy, and thoſe Provinces which were over-run by the 
Barbarians , they were the times betwixt the Reigns of Arcadius and Hoxorizs, and his 
for if it be conlider'd what inconveniences, and damage do generally reſult to a Common=- 
wealth or Kingdom upon alteration of Prince'or Government, eſpecially if effeted not by 
forreign force, but civil diſſention : If it be obſerved, how fatal the leaſt Changes prove to 
Common-wealth or Kingdom how potent ſoever,it may eaſily be imagin'd how much Taly 
and other Provinces of - Roman Empire ſuffer'd in thoſe dayes, loſing not only their 
Government, but their Laws, Cuſtoms, Converſations, Religions, Language, Habits, and 
even their Names : The thoughts of any one of which things (without ſo great an accumu- 
lation) would make the ſtouteſt heart to ake , much more the ſeeing and feeling of them. 
And as this was the deſtruction,ſo it was the foundation and augmentation of many Cities. 
In the number of thoſe which were ruin'd' was Aquileia, Luni, Chinſi, Popolonia, Fieſole, 
and many others. Among thoſe which were new built , were Venice, Siena, Ferrara, 
P Aquila, and ſeveral other both Towns and Caſtles, which for brevity ſake I omit. Thoſe 
which from ſmall beginnings became great and conſiderable , were Florence, Genoa, Piſa, 
Milan, Naples, and Bolonia, to which may be added the ruine and reparation of Rome, and 
ſeveral other Cities which were demoliſh'd and rebuilt. Among thele- devaſtations, and 
inroads of new people , there ſprang forth new Lan > AS is vitible by what is us'd 
both in France, Spain, and Italy, which being mixt with the Language of. their Invaders 
and the ancient Roman, is become new, and clear another thing to what it was before. 
Beſides not only the Provinces loſt their Names, but particular places , Rivers, Seas, and 
Men France, Italy, and Spain, being full of new Appellatives, quite contrary to what they 
were of old as the Po, Garda, and Archipelago, for Rivers and Seas3 and for Men, in ſfiead 
of Cefar and Pompey, they began to be call'd Peter, John, Matthew , &c. . But among 
all theſe Variations, the changing of their Religions was of no lels importance, for the 
Cuſiome and Preſcription of the ancient Faith being in combat and competition with the 
Miracles of the New , many tumults and difſentions were created, which had the Chri- 
ſtian Church been unanimous and entire, would never have happen'd: But the Greek, 
the Roman, the Church at Ravenna being in contention , and the Heretick, with the Ca- 
tholick as furiouſly zealous, they vews 3 great miſery upon the World , as Africa can 
witneſs , which ſuffer'd more by their Arrjaniſm (which was the Doctrine of the Vandals ) 
than by all their avarice and cruelty. Whilſt men lived expos'd to ſo many perſecutions, 
the terrour and ſadneſs of their hearts was legible in their faces, for belides the multitude of 
Calamities they endured otherwiſe, great part of them had not power to betake themſelves 
to the prate&ion of God Almighty ( who is the ſureſt refuge of all that are in diſtreſs ) fox 
being uncertain whither their devotions were to be direced , they died miſerably with- 
out any. 

Theodarick, therefore deſerved no ſmall praiſe , who was the firſt which gave them reſpite 
from the multitude of their Evils, and reſtored Italy to ſuch a degree of Grandeur in the 
thirty eight years which he reigned there, that there was ſcarce any thing to be ſeen gf 

Thderick iS former deſolation3 But when he died, and the Government devolv'd upon Atalaricxs 
Jes. the Son of Amalaſeiunta his Siſter, in a ſhort time (the malice of their Fortune being noc 
exhauſted as yet ) they relaps'd , and fell over head and ears into their old troubles again : 
For Atalariczs dying not long after him , the Kingdom fell into the hands of his Mather, 
who was betray*d by Theodate, ( a perſon ſhe had call'd in to affiſt her in the Government.) 
She being remoy*'d, and he made King to the great diſſatiStacion of the Oftrogotbs, to 
whom that Uſurpation had made him iufufferably odious > Fuſtinian the Emperour togk 
courage, began to think of driving him out of Ttaly, and deputed Bel/leſarixs his General 
for that Expedition , who before had Conquer'd Afries, driven out the Vandats O _ 
reduc' 
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reduc'd it under that Empire again > Having firſt poſſeſſed himſelf of Szoily, and from 


foreſecing their deſtruction , kill'd Theo 
Vitegetes in his Place , who after ſeveral Skirmiſhes was at length belieged and taken in 
. Ravenna by Belleſarius, who (not proſecuting his Victory as was expected) was call'd back 
by Fuſtinian , and his Command given to Johannes and Vitalis , who were much ſhort of 
him both in Virtue and Converſation 3 fo that the Gothi took heart , and created I/dovads 
their King, who was at that time Governour of Verona: and being kill'd ſhortly after, the 
Kingſhip tell to Torila, who beat the Emperours Forces, recover*d Tuſcany, and ſubdu'd 
the Governours of all thoſe Provinces which Belliſarizs had reduc*d. Upon which miſ- 
fortune Juſtinianus thought it neceſſary to ſend him again into Italy 3 but returning with 
ſmall Force , he rather loſt what he had gained before, than acquir'd any new Keputation. 
For Totila (whillt Belliſarins lay incamped with his Army at Hoſtia)) beſficg'd Kome and 


and rank brs the Senators as Priſoners along with him , and taking no notice of Belliſarizs, 
he advanc'd with his Army into Calabria to encounter and cut off certain ſupplies which 
were ſent out of Greece to reinforce him. Belliſarins ſeeing Rome abandon'd in this 
manner , addrefſed himſelf to a very honourable Enterpriſe , and entring the City, re- 
pair'd the Walls with all poſſible Celerity, and re-invited the Inhabitants when he had 
done. But Fortune concurr'd not to the nobleneſs of his deſign : for Zujtinianns being at 
that time invaded by the Parthi, Belliſarins was calPd back to repell the Invation. In obe- 
dience to his Maſter , he marched his Army out of Italy, and left that Province to the 
diſcretion of the Enemy , who ſeized again upon Rome , but us'd it not ſo barbarouſly ag 
before,being wrought upon by the prayers of Saint Benedi& (a perſon very eminent in thoſe 
times for his Sanity) he apply'd himſelf rather to repair than deſtroy it. In the mcan 
time Juſtiniay had made a Peace with the Parthi, and reſolving to ſend new Supplies into 
Italy, he was diverted by a new Alarm from the Sclavi ( another Northern people) who 
had paſs'd the Danube, and fallen upon 1/lyria and Thrace: So that Totils had his full 
{wing, and was in a manner in poſſeſſion of all :aly. As ſoon as Fuſtinian had Conquer'd 
the Sclavi , and ſetled the Countreys which they had invaded , he ſent a new Army into 
Italy under the Condudt of Narſetes an Eunuch , a brave Captain, and of great experience 


lide, Narſete after his Victory took Rome , and then marching againſt Tei, he ingaged 
him about Nocera, defeated his Army , and flew him among the reſt ; By which diſatier 
the very Name of the Gothi was well near extinguiſh'd in Italy , where they had reigned 
from the tirne of Theodorick , to this Teia, full ſeventy years. But Ttaly was ſcarce warm in 
its Liberty, when Jaſtinianus dy'd , and left his Son Faſtinxs to ſucceed , who by the 
Counſel of his Wife Sopbia, recall'd Narſete out of Italy , and ſent Longines in his Place, 
Longinas, according to the Example of his Predecefſors, kept his Reſidence at Ravenns, in 
other things he digreſs*d , and particularly by introducing a new form of Government in 
Traly , not conſtituting Governours in every-Province as the Gotbs had done before , but 
deputing a Captain in every City or other Town of importance , with the Title of Duke. 
Nor in this diſtribution did he ſhow any greater favour tq Rome, than to the reſt, for re- 
moving the Conſuls and Senate (Names which to that time had been facred among them) 
he conſtituted a Duke which he ſent every year from Ravenna, and his Government was 
call'd the Dyukedom of Rowe. But he that more immediately repreſented the Emperour at 
Ravenna, and had the Univerſal Government of Italy , was calld Eſarco. This Diviſion 
not only facilitated the ruine of Italy, but haſten'd it exceedingly by giving the Lombards 
porunicy to poſſeſs it. Narſete was much rs 3c with the Eniperour for calling him 
off from the Command of thoſe Provinces whic by his own Virtue , and effufion of his 
bloud he had acquir'd ; And Sophia not thinking it injury ſufficient to get him recall'd, had 
given out contumelious words , as if ſhe would make him Spin among the reſt of the 

unuchs. Whereupon in great diſdain Narſete incourag'd Alboino King of the Lombardy, 
(who at that time Govern'd in Pannonis ) to invade Italy and poſſeſs it. 

AS was ſhown before, the Lombards were enter'd and had taken poſſeflion of ſuch places 
upon the Paxube as had been deſerted by the Eruli and Turizgi, when Odoacre their King 
conducted them into Italy. They had continued there ſome time till their Kingdom fell to 
Alboino, for a daripg and couragious man , under whom paſſing the Danwbe , they encoun- 
ter'd with Commodus King of the Zepidi (a People planted in Paxnoxia) and overcame hims 
Among the reſt Reſmunds one of Commedus Daughters was taken Priſoner, whom 4 —_ 
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thence paſſed his Army into Italy, 119 ger recovered Naples and Rome. The Goths 3(lliſarius Ges 
te their King as the occaſion of all, and eleQed neral for Zaſtt- 


took it as it were under his Noſe, and then upon conſideration that he could ncither ſacks ; and 
well keep nor relinquiſh it , he demoliſh'd the greateſt part of it; forcing away the people, burns Rome: 


in the Wars. Being arrived in Italy, he fought, beat, and killd Totila, after whoſe death General for 
the remainder of the Goth retir'd into Pavia, and made Teia their King. Qn the other J*inzan. 
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took for his Wife , made himſelf Lord of her Countrey , and mov*'d by the barbarouſneſs 
of his nature, he caus*'d a Cup to be made of her Father's Skull, and in memory of that. 
Victory , drank out of it very often. But being call'd into 1taly by Narſete, with whom he 
had retain'd a Friendſhip in his Wars with the Goths 3 he left Paxnonia to the Haunni (who 
as we ſaid before, return'd into their own Countrey after the death of Attila) march'd 
into 7taly, and finding it ſo ſtrangely Cantoniz'd and divided, he poſflefled ( or rather 
ſurpriz'd ) Pavia, Milan, Verona, Vicenza, all Tuſcany , and the greater part of Flaminia 
(call'd now Romagnia) : So that preſuming from the greatneſs and ſuddenneſs of his Con- 
queſts, all Ttaly was his own, he made a ſolemn Feaſt at Verona, where much drinking 
having exalted his Spirits , and Commodx- his Skull being full of Wine, he caus'd it to be 
preſented to Roſmunda the Queen , who ſate over againſt him at the Table, declaring (and 
that ſo loud ſhe could not but hear ) that at a time of ſuch hearty and extraordinary Mirth, 
it was fit ſhe ſhould drink one Cup with her Father. . Which Expreflion touching the Lady 
to the quick, {he reſolv'd to bereveng'd 3 and knowing that Almachilde,a young and valiant 
Lombard, had an intrigue with one of her Maids, ſhe prevaiPd that ſhe might perſonate her 
one night, and lie with him her ſelf. Accordingly AlmachilIde being introduc'd upon a time 
into a very dark place, he injoy'd Roſmunda inſtead of her Maid. The Bulineſs being 
done, Roſmunda dilcover'd her ſelf , told him what was paſs'd ; That now it was at his 
Choice, whether he would kill Alboino, and injoy her and her Kingdom, or be killd him- 
ſelf for vitiating his Wife. Almachilde had no fancy to be ſlain, and therefore choſe the 
other Propoſition of killing his Maſter 3 but when they had killd him , they found them» 
ſelves ſo far from acquiring the Kingdom, that they were afraid of being made away by 
the Lombards, out ot the affeQion they bare to the Memory of Albino for which cauſe 
packing up with all the Jewels and Treaſure they could make, they marched off to- Loxginzes 
at Ravenna, who receiv*d them honourably. 

During theſe Troubles , Jaſtinus the Emperour diced , and Tiberias was &leQted in his 
Placez but being imploy'd in his Wars againſt the Parthians , he was not at leaſure to ſend 
Relicf into Italy. Which Loxginus looking upon as an opportunity to make himſelf King of 
the Lombards.and of all 1taly beſides,by the help of Roſmunda and her Treaſure; he imparted 
his Deſign to her, and perſwaded her to kill Almachilde, and take him afterwards tor her 
Husband. She accepted the Motion , and having in order thereunto prepar'd a Cup of 
Poiſon , ſhe gave it with her own hand to Almachilde as he came thirſty out of a Bath, 
who having drank off half, tinding it work, and great Convulfions within him, concluding 


. What it was, he forc'd her to drink the reſt, ſo that in a few hours both of them died, and 


The Authori- 
ty of the Bi- 
ſhops of Rome 
began to in- 
creaſe, 


Longinzs loſt all hopes of making himſelf King. In the mean time at a Convention ot the 
Lembards at Pavia ( which they had made their Metropolis ) they created Clefi their 
King , . who re-edified Imola, that had been deſtroyed by Narſete. He conquer'd/ Rimini, 
and in a manner all up as far as Rome, but died in the middle of his Caricere. This Clefi be- 
hav'd himſelf fo cruelly, not only to Strangers, but even to the Lombards themſelves, that 
the Edge of their Monarchical inclination being taken off, they would have no more 
Kings, but conſtituted Thirty, they call'd Dukes to Govern under them. Which Counſel 
was the cauſe the Lombards extended not their Conqueſts over all Iraly, nor dilated their 
Dominion beyond Bexevento 3 Rome, Ravenna, Cremona, Mantua, Padua, Monfetice, Parma, 
Boloxna, Faenza, Furti, Cejana, {ome of them defended themſelves for ſome time, other 
never fell at all under their {ubjetion. For having no King, they were firft render'd un- 
apt for the Wars 3 and when afterwards they reafſumd their Old Government. and created 
Kings again, the ſmall reliſh and taſte the people had had of Liberty , render*d them leſs 
obedient to their Prince , and more contentious among themſelves, and not only put a 
ſtop to the Career of their Victories at firſt , 'but was the occaſion afterwards, that they were 
driven out of Italy, Things being in this poſture with the Lombards ; The Romans , \and 
Longinus came to terms with them , and it was agreed , that Arms ſhould be laid down on 
all hands, and each injoy what was in their proper poſſeſſion. 

About this time the Biſhops of Rome began to take upon them, and to exerciſe greater 
Authority then they had formerly done. At firſt the Succeſſors of Saint Peter were vene- 
rable and eminent for their Miracles, and the holineſs of their Lives, and their Examples 
added dayly ſuch numbers to the Chriſtian Church , that to obviate or remove the Con- 
fuſions which were then in the World: Many Princes turned Chriſtians, and the Emperour 
of Rome being converted among the reſt, and quitting Rome, to hold his Refidence at Con- 


ftantinoplez, the Roman Empire (as we have ſaid before) began to decline, but the Church 


of Rome augmented as faſt, Nevertheleſs, untill the coming in of the Lombards, all Italy 
being under the dominion either of Emperours or Kings, the Biſhops aſſumed no more 


power then what was due to their DoQtrine', and Manners; in Civil Afairs , they were 
c ſubje&t 
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--& to the Civil Power , imploy*'d many times by the Emperours and Kings, as their Biſhops of 
Mil tters z and many times exmented for their ill Adminiſtration. But Theodorick, King of a 
the Gothi , fixing his Seat at Ravenna, was that which advanc'd their intereſt, and made ,. Tmperord 
them more conſiderable in 1taly; for there being no other Prince left in Rome, the Romans and Kings, and 
were forc'd for Prote&tion to pay greater Allegiance to the Pope. And yet their Authority ſometimes | 
advanc'd no farther at that time, than to obtain the Preference before the Church of Ra- --— by 
venna, But the Lombards having invaded, and reduc'd Italy into ſeveral Cantons the _ 
Pope took the opportunity, and began to hold up his head : For being as it were Governour 
and Principal at Rome, the Emperour of Conſtantinople and the Lombards bare him a re- 
ſpect, ſo that the Romans (by mediation of their Pope) began to treat and confederate with 
Longinus and the Lombards, not as Subjects, but as Equals and Companions 3 which ſaid 
Cuſtom continuing , and the Popes entring into Allyance ſometimes with the Lombards, 
and ſometimes with the Greeks , contracted great reputation to their Dignity : But the de- 
firuction: of the Eaſtern Empire following ſo cloſe under the Reign of the Eniperour The Eaſtern 
Eracleus, in whoſe time the Schiavi (a people we mention'd before) tell again upon 1/lyria Empire de- 
and over-ran it, and call'd it Sclavoxia , from their own Name. The other parts of that _ - rey 
Empire being infeſted firſt by the Perſians, afterwards by the Saracens out of Arabia, un- hes ths Ras: 
der the Conduct of Mahomet , and laſt of all, by the Turks , and having loſt ſeveral Pro- perour. 
vinces which were members of it , as Soria, Africa, and Egipt : The Pope loſt the conve- 
nience of the Emperours proteQtion in time of Adverſity 3 and the power of the Lombards 
increaſing too faſt on the other ide, he thought it but neceſſary to addreſs himſelf to the 
King of France for Aſſiſtance, ſo that the Wars which hapned afterwards in [taly, were 
occalioned by the Popes, and the ſeveral inundations of Barbarians, invited by them 3 which 
manner of proceeding having continued to our times , has held , and does ſtill hold 1:aly 
divided and infirm. But in my deſcription of Occurrences betwixt thoſe times and our 
own , I ſhall not inlarge upon the ruine of the Empire , which in truth, receiv'd but little 
aſſiſtance from the Popes, or any other Princes of Italy , till the dayes of Charles the 8th. 
but diſcourſe rather how the Popes with their Cenſures , Comminations and Arms, 
mingled together with their indulgences, became formidable and reverenced, and how ha- 
ving made 11! uſe both of the one and the other 3 they have loſt the one intircly, and remain 
at the diſcretion of other people for the other. But to return to our Order. I fay that 
Gregory the third being created Pope, and Aiſtolfus King of the Lombards ; Aiſtolfus con- 
trary to League and Agreement, ſciz'd upon Ravenna, and made War upon the Pope : 
Gregory not daring (for the reaſons aboveſaid, to depend upon the weakneſs of the Empire, 
or the fidelity of the Lombards (whom he had already found falſe) apply himſelf to Pepir 
the Second , who from Lord of Axſtracia and Brabantia, was become King of Fraxce, not 
ſo much by his own Virtue, as by the Chivalry of his Unkle Pepiz, and Charles Martel his 
Father : For Charles Martel being Governour of that Kingdom , gave that memorable de- 
feat to the Saracens near Tori upon the River Totra, in which above 200000. of them were 
ſlain 3 upon the reputation of which Victory , under the diſcipline of his Father , and his 
own deportment in it belides, Pepin was afterwards made King of that Kingdom 3 to 
- Whom, when Pope Gregory apply'd himſelf for Relief againſt the Lombards : Pepin return'd 
Anſwer, that he would be ready to aſſiſt him, but he defir'd firſt to have the honour to ſee 
him, and pay his perſonal reſpe&. Upon which Invitation, Pope Gregory went into France, 
paſſing thorow the Lombards quarters without any interruption, ſo great Reverence they 
bare to Religion in thoſe dayes. Being arriv'd, and honourably receiv'd in France , he was 
after ſome time diſmiſs'd with an Army into Italy ; which having beſieg'd Pavia, and re- 
duc'd the Lombards to diſtreſs, Aiftolfies was conſirain'd to certain terms of Agreement 
with the French, which were obtain'd by the interceſſion of the Pope, who defir*d not the 
death of his Enemy, but that he might rather be converted and live: Among the reſt of 
the Articles of that Treaty, it was agreed , That Aiftolfs ſhould reſtore all the Lands he 
had uſurped from the Church. But when. the French Army was return'd into Fraxce, 
Aiſtolfus torgot his Ingagement , which put the Pope upon a ſecond Application to King 
Pepin, who re-ſupply*d him again , ſent a new Army into Italy, overcame the Lombards, 
and poſſeſſed himſfelt of Ravenna, and ( contrary to the defire of the Grecian Emperour ) 
grave it to the Pope, with all the Lands under that Exarcat, and the Countrey of Urbino, 
and a Marca into the bargain. In the interim Aiſtolfes died, and Defiderio a Lombard, and 
Duke of Tyſeany, taking up Arms to ſucceed him, begg*d Afliſtance of the Pope, with 
Promiſe of perpetual Amity for the future 3 which the Pope granted , as far as the: other 
Princes would conſent. At firſt Deſiderio was very punQual , and obſerved his Articles to 
a hair, delivering up the Towns as he took them to the Pope, according to his Ingage- 
ment to King Pep , nor was there any Exarchus ſent afterwards from i 5-4 to - 
Ravenna 
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Ravenna, but all was Arbitrary , and manag'd according to the pleaſure of the Pope. Not 

long after , Pepizx died, and Charles his Son ſucceeded in the Government, who was call'd 

the Great , from the 'greatneſs of his Exploits. * About the ſame time Theodore the Firſt 

was advanc'd to the Papacy , and falling out with Deſiderio, was belieg'd by him in Rome. 

In this exigence the Pope had recourſe to the King of France ( as his Predeecflor had done 

before him) and Charles not only ſupply*'d him with an Army, but marching over the 

Alps at the Head of it himſelf, he beftieg'd Deſiderio in Pavia, took him and his Son in it, 

ſent them both Priſoners into France, and went in perſon to Rome, to viſit the Pope, where 

The King he adjudg'd and determin'd , That his Holineſs being God's Vicar, could not bz ſubjef to the 
of France Tudgement of Man. For which the Pope and People together , declar'd him Emperour, 
Dura ang and Rome began again to have an Emperour of the Weſt ; and whereas formerly the Popes 
humane Juriſ- were confirm'd by the Emperours , the Emperour now In his Ele&ion was to be behold- 
dition, ing to the Pope, by which means, the qt and dignity of the Empire declin'd, and the 
Church began to advance, and by theſe ſteps to-uſurp upon the Authority of temporal 

Princes. The Lombards had been in Italy 222 years, fo long as to retain nothing of their 

original Barbarity but their Name. Charles being deſirous to reform Italy, in the time of 

Leo III. was contented they ſhould inhabit and denominate the parts where they were 

born, which {ince then, have been call'd Lombardy; and becauſe the Name of Rome 

was venerable among them he appointed that part of Italy which was adjacent, and un- 

der the Exarchat of Kavenna, ſhould be calld Romagnia. Moreover, he created his Son 

Pepin King of Italy, extending his Juriſdiction as far as Bexevento 3 all the reſt was continued 

under the dominion of the Grecian Emperour , with whom Charles had made an Alliance. 

Paſcal created During theſe Tranſactions, Paſcal the Firſt was elected Pope, and the Pariſh Prieſts iri 
Pope. Rome, by reaſon of their propinquity and readineſs at every Election, to adorn their 
OO power with a more illuſtrious Title, began to be calPd Cardinals 3 arrogating ſo much to 
| * themſelves, (eſpecially after they had excluded the Voices of the people) that ſeldom any 
Pope was created but by them out of their 6wn Number. Paſcal being dead, he was ſuc- 

Eugenius the Cfcded by Emgenins the Second, of the Order of Santa Sabina. Ttaly being in this manner 
11. Pope. under the Authority of the French, changed its Form and Occonomy in ſome meaſure ; for 
the Pope having incroack*d upon the Temporal Authority , created Counts and Margueſſes, 

OfÞurcus made 38S Longinus Exarchat of Ravenna, had made Dukes before. After ſome few, Ofpurcus a 
Pope, changes Roman ſucceeded to the Papacy , who not ſatisfied with the uncomlineſs of his Name, 
his Name, call'd himſelf Sergizs, and the firſt occaſion for the changing their Names, which has ſince 
been frequently praQtis'd at their ſeveral Elections. About this time Charles the Emperour 

dicd, and his Son Lodoxic ſucceeded, yet not ſo quiently, but that there aroſe ſo many and fo 

great differences betwixt his Sons, that in the dayes of his Grand-Children, the Empire 

was wreſted from his Family , reſtor'd to the Almans, and the next German Emperour 

was call'd Ainolfus : Nor did Charles his Poſterity by their difſentions, loſe only the Em- 

pire , but their Soveraignty in 1zaly likewiſe 3 for the Lombards reſuming Courage , fell 

toul upon the Pope and his Romans, who not knowing to whoſe proteCtion to betake 

himſelt, was conſirain'd to make ggby nerd Duke of Frizli) King of Italy. Incouraged 

by theſe Accidents the Huxni (who at that time were planted in Paxnonia) took heart, and 

invaded Italy, but coming to a' Battel with Berengarizs, they were overthrown, and forc'd 

back again into Paxnonis, or rather into Hwngaria, it being at that time calPd by their 

Natne. At that time Romano was Emperour of Greece, who being General of his Army had 

uſurp*d upon Conſtantine, and forc'd the Government out of his hand 3 and becauſe during 

theſe innovations , Piglia and Calabria ( which as 1 faid before, had ſubjeed themſelves 

to that Empire) were then in Rebellion 3 inrag'd at their infolence, he permitted the Sa- 

racens to poſſeſs thoſe Countreys, if they could gain them 3 who invading them thereupon, 

immediately ſubdu'd them , and attempted upon Rome. But the Romans, (Berengarius 

being imploy*d againſt the Hznni) made Alberigo, Duke of Tuſcany their General, by 

whoſe Valour their City was preſerv*d, and the Saracens railing their Siege retir*d, built 

a Caſtle upon the Mountain Gargano, and from thence Lorded it over Puglia and Calabria, 

and infeſted all that part of Italy belides. Thus it was that Italy in thoſe times was mar- 

velouſly z aflied towards the Alps by the Hunni, towards Naples by the Saracens ; and'it 

continued in that Agony ſeveral years, under three Berexgarii ſucceſſively; during which 

time the Pope and the Church were under no leſs perturbation 3 having no refuge to fly 

to, by reaſon of the difſention among the Weſtern Princes, and the impotence of the - 

The Orignal Eaſtern. The City of Genoa, and. all its Territory upon the Rivers , were over-runÞy the 
1 F - ny Saracens , which, by the reſort of multitudes (dtiven thither out of their own Countrey) 
ment of Italy, 2s the foundation of the Grandeur of Piſa : Theſe Accidents happen'd in' the year 
Anno 531, DCCCCRXXXI, Put Ottone Son of Exricus and Matilda, and Duke of Saxony, coming 
| to 
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to the Empire , and being a man of great reputation for his Conduct and Prudence; 
Agabito the Pope addrefled himſelf to him, imploring bis Afſiſtance in Ttaly againſt the Ag«b:to Pope. 
Tyrany of the Berengariz. The States of Italy in thofe dayes, were govetn'd, in this man- 

ner. Lombardy was under the Juriſdiction of Berengarius the Third , and Albertws his 

Son. Tuſcany and Romania under the dominion of a Goyernour deputed by the Emperour 

of the Welt: Prglia and Calabria were part under the Greek, Empire, and part under the 

Saraczns. In Rome, two Conſuls were created out of the Nobility every year, according to 

ancient Cuſtome, to which a Prefect was added to adminilſter Juſtice to the people. They 

had morcover a Counſel of Twelve , who provided Governours annually tor all Towns 

under their Juriſdiction. The Pope had more or leſs power in Rome , and in all Italy ac- 

cording as his favour was more or leſs with the Emperour , or other perſons which were 

more potent then he. Ottoxe, to gratifie his requeſt, came into 1taly with an Army, 

fought with the Berengarii, drove them out of their Kingdom ( which they had injoy'd' 

55 years ) and reſtor'd the Pope to his former dignity.  Ottoxe had a Son , and a Grand- 

Child of his own Name, both which, one after the other, ſucceeded in the Empire, and in A 4 
the time of Ottoxe the Third, Pope Gregory the Fifth was expelled by the Romans. Ottone p, 6 apes 
undertook a new Expedition into Italy in his behalf, and having once again re-eſtabliſh'd obs pp reſtor'd 3 
him in his Chair , the Pope to be reveng'd of the Romans, took from them the power of deveſts yo 
Creating the Emperours, and conferr'd it upon fix German ,Princes3 Three Biſhops, - = poſer of 
Munſter, Treves and Colen , and Three temporal Princes, the Duke of Brandenburg, the crearing Em- 
Prince Palatize of the Rhine, and the Duke of Saxony; and this happen'd in the year 1002. perours , and 
After the death of Ottoxe the Third, Exrico Duke of Bavaria, was created Emperour by the —_— we 
faid Electors, and was Crown'd twelve years after by Szephanus the Eighth. Enricus and Of -——- 
Simeonda his Wite, were eminent for their Piety , having as a Teſtimony of it, built and 

endow'd ſeveral Churches, and-among the reſt that of S. Mixtato, near the City of Florexce : 

In the year 1024, Emrico died, was ſucceeded by Corrado of Suevia, and he by Enrico IT, 

who coming to Rome, and hinding a Schiſm in the Church, and three Popes in being at the 

{ame time, he degraded them all, and cauling Clement II. to be elefted, was Crown'd cement 14! 
Emperour by him. Italy was then govern'd partly by the People , partly by Princes , and Pope. 
partly by the Emperours Miniſters, the chiefeſt of which ( to whom the reſt did in all 

matters of importance refer) had the Title of Chancellor. Among the Princes , the moſt 

powerful was Gottifredxs , Husband to the Counteſs Matilda, who was Siſter to Exricas IE. 

She and her Husband had the poſſeſſion of Lucca, Parma,Reggio,and Mantna, with all that 

Countrey which is now call'd the Patrimony of the Church. The Popes at that time had 

no {mall trouble upon their hands, by reaſon of the ambition of the people of Rome 3 who 

having at firſt nade uſe of the Papal Authority to free themſelves of the Emperours, as 

ſoon as the Popes had taken upon them the Regiment of the City , and reform'd things as 

they thought good themſelves , of a ſudden they became their Enemies and they receiv'd 

more injury from the- people, than from any other Chriſtian Prince whatſoever : Rebelling 

and 'mutining at the ſame time, the Pcpes by their Cenſures , made the whole Welt to 

tremble z nor was the defign of either ot them leſs than to ſubvert the Authority and Re= — _ 
putation of the one and the other. Nicolas II. arriving at the Popedom, as Gregory V. had _ _ 
taken from the Romans the priviledge of Creating the Emperour fo he depriv'd them of ha > 
their concurrence to the EleRtion of the Pope , reſtraining it wholly to the ſuffrage of the gomans, and 
Cardinals z nor contented with this, by agreement with the Princes which govern'd at that reduces the 
time in Pxglia and Calabria, (for reaſons which ſhall be mentioned hereafter) he forc'd all _ 
the Officers ſent thither by the people to aſſert their JuriſdiQtion , to pay Allegiance to the caffrage of 
Pope, and ſome of them he diſplaced. After Nicholaus was dead , there happen'd a F - Cardinals 
Schiſm in the Church : The Clergy of Lombardy would not yield obedience to Alexander II. only- | 
who was choſen at Rome, but created Cadalo of Parma , Anti-Pope. Enrico deteſting the gchiſm, and | 
extravagant dominion of the Popes, ſent to Alexander to reſign, and to the Cardinals, Anti-Popes in 
that they ſhould repair into Germaxy, in order to a new Ele&tion 3 ſo that he was the firſt he Church, 
Prince which was made ſenſible of the effects of their Spiritual Fulminationsz for the Pope 

calling together a new Counſel at Rome, depriv'd him both of his Empire, and Kingdom: 

ſome of the 1talians following the Pope's, and ſome of them the Emperour's party , was : 
the toundation of that famous Faction betwixt the Guelfs and Ghibellins , in fo much that The differ- | 
tor want of forreign inundations by the Barbarians, they turn'd their Arms upon them- anon Saris 
{elves , and tore out their own Bowels. Emrico being excommunicated, was forc'd by his the oy the 
own Subjects to come into Traly, where bare-footed , and upon his Knees he begg'd his ground of the 
Pardon of the Pope, in the year MLXXX. Notwithſtanding all this, not long after, Gulf, and | 
there happen'd a new quarrel betwixt Exrico and the Pope; whereupon, provok'd by a COS aa 
new Excommunication , he ſent his Son Enrico with an Army, who by the Afliſtance of 
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the Romans (whoſe hatred the Pope had contracted ) belieg'd him in his Caſtle; but Ro- 
berto Guiſcardo coming from Pxgl1a to his relief , Enrico had not the courage to attend him, 
but rais*d his Siege and retir'd into Germany : However the Romans continued obſtinate, 
and Robert was forc'd to ſack the Town, and reduce it to its ancient Ruines, from whence by 
ſeveral Popes it had been lately reſtor'd. And becauſe from this Roberto,the Model of Govern- 
ment in the Kingdom of Naples did proceed , it will not (in my judgment ) be ſuperfluous 
to give a particular Narrative, both of his Countrey and Exploits. Upon the differences 
betwixt Charlemain'”s Heirs (as is ſaid before) a new Northern people call'd Normans , took 
occalion to invade France, and poſſeſs'd themſelves of that part of it , which is now call'd 
Normandy. Of this people, part went into Italy, in the time when it was infeſted by the 
Berengarii , the Saracens, and Hwnns ; ſetling in Romania, and pertorming very valiantly 
in all thoſe Wars. Of Tancred, one of the Princes of thoſe Normans, were born ſeveral 
Sons, among, which, William call'd Ferabar , and Roberto call'd Guiſcardo , were two. 
William arriv*d to be Prince, and the Tumults in Italy , were in ſome meaſure compos'd : 
But the Saracens having Sicily entire, and daily invaſions made upon 1taly, Will:;am entred 
into Confederacy with the Princes of Capxa, and Salerno, and with Milorexs a Grecian 
( who by the Emperour of Greece was deputed Governour of Pxglia, and Calabria) to in- 
vade Siczly, and in caſe of Victory, it was agreed among them, that both Prey and Countrey 
ſhould be equally divided. The Enterprize was proſperous they beat the Saracens, drove 
them out of the Countrey, and poſſels'd it when they had done. But Miztorcxs cauling 
more Forces to be tranſported privately out of Greece , ſciz'd the Iſland for the Emperour, 
and divided only the Spoil. William was not a little diſguſted, but reſerving his indigna- 
tion for a more Convenient time, he departed out of Sicily with the Princes of Capua and 
Salerno; who having taken their leaves of him to return to their Homes , in ſtead of mar- 
ching to Romania, as he pretended to them , he fac'd about with his Army towards Pxglia, 
ſurpriz'd Melfi, and behav'd himſelt ſo well againſi the Forces of the Emperour , he made 
himſelf Maſter of moſt part of Pxglia and Calabria, which Provinces at the time of Nz- 
colas 1l. were Govern'd by his Brother Roberto, and becauſe he had afterward great Con- 
tention with his Nephews about the inheritance of thoſe States , he made uſe of the Pope's 
mediation, who readily comply'd, being deſirous to oblige” Roberto; that he might de- 
fend him againſt the German Emperour , and the people of Rome, and it afterwards 
happen'd ( as we have ſaid before) that at the inſtance of Gregory VII, he forc'd Enrico from 
Rome, and ſuppreſs'd the Sedition of the Inhabitants. Robert was ſucceeded by two of his 


Sons, Roger and William; to their Inheritance they annexed the City of Naples , and all 


the Countrey betwixt it and Rome 3 and beſides that, they ſubdu'd Sicily, of which Roger 
was made Lord. But William going afterwards to Conſtantinople, to marry that Empe- 
rour's Daughter , Roger took advantage of his abſence, ſeiz'd upon his Countrey, and elated 
by ſo great an acqueſt, caus'd himſelt firſt to be call'd King of Ttaly , but afterwards con- 


renting himſelf with the Title of King of Pxg/ia and Sicily; he was the firſt that gave 


Name and Laws to that Kingdom, which to this day it retains, though many times fince, 
not only the Royal Bloud, but the Nation has been changed, for upon failure of the Normay 
Race, that Kingdom devolv'd to the Germans from them, to the French 3 from the French, 
to the Spaniardsz and from the Spaniards, to the Flemens , with whom it remains at this 
preſent. Urbin II. though very odious in Rome, was gotten to be Pope 3 but by reaſon of 


- the diſſentions there, not thinking himſelf ſecure in Italy, he remov*d with his whole 
. Clergy into France: Having aſſembled many people together at Anvers , he undertook a 


Generous Enterprize , and by a learned Oration againſt the infidels, kindled ſuch a fire in 
their minds, they reſolv*d upon an Expedition into Afia againſt the Saracens, which Ex- 
pedition ( as all other of the ſame nature ) was call'd afterwards Croczate , becauſe all that 
went along in it, carry'd a red Croſs upon their Arms, and their Cloths. The Chief Com- 
manders in this Enterprize were Gottefred: Euſtachio , Alduino di Buglione Earl of Bologna, 
and Peter the Hermit , a man of ſingular vcneration both for his prudence and piety : Many 
Princes and Nations aflified with their Purſes, and many private men ſerv*d as Voluntiers at 
their own Charges. ' So great an influence had Religion in thoſe dayes upon the Spirits of 
Men , incourag'd by the Example of their ſeyeral Commanders. At firſt the Enterprize 
was very ſucceſsful , all Afia minor , Syria, and part of Egypt fell under the power of the 
Chriſtians z during which War, the Order of the Knights of Jeruſalem was inſtituted, and 


continucd a long time in Rhodes , as a Bulwark againſt the Tz#rks. Not long after the Or- 


der of the Knights Templers was tounded , but it laſted not long , by reaſon cf the diffo- 
lutene(s of their Manners. At ſundry times after theſe things, upon ſundry occaſions, many 
accidents fell out , in which ſeveral Nations, and particular men fignaliz*d themſelves. 
There were ingag'd in this Expedition , the Kings of England and France, the States of 
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prov'd by inteſtine differences among the Chriſtians, rob'd them of 
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Piſe, Venice, and Genoa, all behaving themſelves with great bravery , and fighting with 
varicty of Fortune , till the time of Saladine the Saracen ; but his Lo and Virtue im- 

the glory they had 
gain'd at the firſt, and chaced them out of a Countrey, where tor Ninety years they had 
been ſo honourably, and ſo happily plac'd. After the death of Pope Vrban, Paſcal IL. was 
choſen to ſucceed him , and Exrico IV. made Emperour , who coming to Rome, and pre- 
tending great friendſhip to the Pope , took his advantage, clapt both him and his Clergy 
in Priſon, and never diſcharg'd them till they had impower'd him to diſpoſe of the 
Churches in Germany as he pleas'd himſelf. About this time Matilda the Countels died, 
and gave her Patrimony to the Church, After the deaths of Paſcal and Ezrie, many Popes 
and many Emperours ſucceeded,till the Papacy fell to Alexander WIL and the Empire to Fre- 
derick, Barbaroſſa a Swede. The Popes of thoſe dayes had many Controverlies with thc 
people of Rome, and the Emperours, which till the time of Barbaroſſa, rather increas'd than 
otherwiſe. Frederick, was an excellent Soldier, but ſo haughty and high, he could not 
brook to. give place to the Pope. Notwithſtanding he came to Rome to be Crown'd , and 
return'd peaceably into Germany. But that humour Jaſted bur little, tor he return'd ſhortly 
into Italy, to reduce ſome Towns in Lombardy , which denyed him obedience. In this 
junEture, Cardinal di S. Clemente ( a Roman born ) dividing trom Pope Alexander , was 
made Pope himſelf by a FaQtion in the Conclave. Frederick the Emperour being then in- 
camp'd before Crema, Alexander complain'd to him of the Anti-Pope : Frederick reply*d, 
That they ſhould both of them appear perſonally betore him , and that then, hearing taith- 
fully what each of them could ſay, he ſhould be better able to determine which was in the 
right. Alexander was not at all fatished with the Anſwer , but perceiving the Emperour 


inclining to the Adverſary , he Excommunicated him, and ran away to King Philip of 


France. For all that Frederick, proſecuted his Wars in Lombardy, took and diſmantled Milan. 
Which put the Cities of Verona, Padua, and Venice, upon a Confederacy for their Common 
defence. In the mean time the Anti-Pope died , and Frederick, preſum'd to Create Grids 
of Cremono in his place. The Romans taking advantage of the Pope's abſence , and the 
Emperour's diverſion in Lombardy, had re-aſſum*d ſomething of their former Authority, 
and began to require Obedience in the neighbouring places which had been anciently their 
Subje&ts. And becauſe the Txſcans retus'd to ſubmit , they tnarch'd confuſedly againft 
them , but they being re-inforced by Frederick, gave the Roman Army ſuch a blow , that 
fince that time Rome could never recover its old Condition .cither for Populouſneſs or 
Wealth. Upon theſe Events, Pope Alexander was return*d to Rome , preſuming he might 
be ſafe there, by reaſon of the Animolity the Romans retain'd againſt the Emperour 3 and 
the Employment his Enemies gave him in Lombardy. But Frederick, poſtponing all other 
reſpects, march'd with his Army to beliege Rome z Alexander thought it not convenient 
to attend him, but withdrew into Pxglia to William , who upon the death of Roger ( being 
next Heir) was made King. Frederick being much moleſted , and weaken'd by a Conta- 
gion in his Army, rais'd his Siege , and went back into Germany. The Lombards which 
were in League againſt him, to reſtrain their Excurſions, and ſtreighten the Towns of Pavia 
and Tortoxa; caus'd a City to be built ( which they intended for the Seat of the War ) and 
calPd it Alexandria, in honour to Pope Alexander , and dehance to the Emperour. Gwzido 
the new Anti-Pope died likewiſe, and John (of Fermo ) was choſen in his room , who by 
the favour of the Imperial party , was permitted to keep his Relidence in Monte Fiaſcone. 
Whilſt Alexander was gone into Twſcany , invited by that people , that by his Authority 
they might be the better defended againſt the Romans, Being there , Embaſſadours came 
to him from Henry King of England, to clear their Maſters innocence in the death of Thomas 
Becket, Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, with which he was publickly and moſt infamouſly 
aſperſed. To inquire into the truth, the Pope ſent two Cardinals into England, who (not- 
withſtanding, they found not his Majeſty in any manifeſt guilt ) yet for the ſcandal of the 
Fact, and that he had not honour'd 3he ſaid Arch-Biſhop with the reſpe& he deſerved, 
they preſcribed as a Penance, That he ſhould call all the Barons of his Kingdom together, 
lwear his Innocence before thetn , ſend 200 Soldiers to Ferwſalem, to be paid by him for- a 
taelve-month, and himſelf follow in perſon with as great a Power as he could raiſe, before 
three years were expir'd. That he ſhould diſanul all things paſs'd in his Kingdom in pre- 
judice to the Eccletiaſtick liberty, and conſent, that any of his Subje&s whatever , ſhould 


appeal to Romez when, and as often, as they thought it convenient : All which Conditions 


were readily accepted , and that great Prince ſubmitted to a Sentence , there is ſcarce a pri- 
vate perſon but would ſcorn at this day. But though his Holineſs was {o formidable to the 
Princes abroad, he was not ſo terrible in Rome; the people in that City would not be 
coakled, nor perſwaded to let him live there , though he proteſted he would _— no 
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farther then Eccleliaſtical . matters 3 by which it appears, things at a diſtance are more 

dreadful ; then near at hand. In the mean time Frederick, was return'd into Italy, with 

reſolution to make a new War upon the Pope 3 but whilſt he was buſie about his prepara- 

tions , his Barons and Clergy gave him advertiſement , that they would all forſake him, 

unleſs he reconcil'd himſelf to the Church 3 ſo that changing his delign, he was forc'd to go 

and make his ſubmiſſion at Venice ; and pacification being made, the Pope in the Agree- 

ment deveſted the Emperour of all the Authority he pretended over Rome , and named 

William King of Sicily and Puglia, his Confederate. Frederick, being an aQtive Prince, and 

unable to lie ſtill; embarqu'd himſelf in the Enterprize into Aſia , to ſpend his Ambition 

againſt the Tzrk,, which he could not do fo effectually againſt the Pope 3 But being got as 

far as the River Cidno. allur'd by the clearneſs and excellence of the Waters, he would 

needs waſh himſelf in it, and that waſhing gave him his death. "Thoſe Waters being more 

beneficial to the Turks, then all Excommunications to the Chriſtians, for whereas 

theſe only cool'd and afſwag'd his Ambition , they waſh'd it away, and extinguiſh'd it 

ite. | 

» Frederick being dead , nothing remain'd now to be {uppreſs'd, but the contumacy of the 

Romans. After much argument and diſpute about their Creation of Conſuls, it was con- 

cluded, the Romans, according to ancient cuſtom, ſhould have liberty to chooſe them 3 but 

they ſhould not execute their Office, till they had ſworn tealty to the Church. Upon this 

accord Fob the Anti-Pope fled to Monte Albano, and dy*d preſently after. In the mean 

time, William King of Naples died alſo 3 and having left no, Sons but Tanacred a Baſtard, 

the Pope delign'd to have poſſeſs'd himſelf of his Kingdom , but by the oppoſition of the 

Celeſtin 3d, Barons, Tanacred was made King Afterwards Celejtin 11. coming to the Papacy , and 
"0 being delirous to wreſt that Kingdom from Taxacred, he contriv'd to make Exrico (* Fre. 
dericks Son) King , promiſing him the Kingdom of Naples, upon Condition he would re- 

ſtore ſuch Lands as belong'd to the Church, and'to facilitate the bulineſs, he took Goſtanza 

(an ancient Maid, daughter to King William) out of a Monaſtery, and gave her him tor his 

Wife 3 by which means the Kingdom of Naples, paſs'd from the Normans (who had found- 

ed it ) and fell under the dominion of the Germans, Henricus the Emperour having, firlt 

ſetled his Affairs in Germany, came into Italy with his Wite Goftanza , and one of his. Sons 
calld Frederick, about four years of age, and without much difficulty poſſeſs'd himſelf of 

that Kingdom. Tanacred being dead, and only one Child remaining of his Iffue, calld 

Koger, Not long after Enricus died in Sicily, was ſucceeded in that Kingdom by Frederick; 

and Otto Duke of Saxony, choſen Emperour by the affiſtance of Pope Iznocext TIT. But 

no ſooner had he got the Crown upon his Head , but contrary to the opinion of all men, 

he became Enemy to the Pope 3 ſeiz*d upon Romania, and gave out Orders for the afſault- 

ing that Kingdom Upon which being Excommunicated by the Pope , and deſerted by his 

Friends, Frederick King of Naples was choſen Emperour in his place. The faid F rederick 

coming to Rome to be Crown'd , the Pope ſcrupPd it, being jealous of his power , and en- 

deavour'd to perſwade him out of Italy , as he had done Otto before 3 which Frederick dif- 

Honorius 3d, Gaining, retir'd into Germany, and making War upon Otto, overcame him at laſt. In the 
Pope. mean time Innocent died, who befides other magnificent Works, built the Hoſpital di Saxto 
The Orders of Spirito at Rome. Honorixs 1. ſucceeded him, in whoſe Papacy were inſtituted the Orders 
S. Dominick, + S. Dominick, and S. Francis, in theyear MCCXVIIL Hoxorious Crown'd F rederich., 
—_ _— ” to whom John,deſcended from Baldwin King of Feruſakem (who commanded the remainder 
_ of the Chriſtians in Aſia, and retain'd that Title ) gave one of his Daughters in marriage, 
and the Title of that Kingdom in Dower with her 3 and from that time, whoever is King 
The Titles of of Naples, has that Title annex*d. In Italy at that time, they liv'd in this manner : The 
— Tn << Romans had no more the Creation of Conſuls, but in licu of it they inveſted ſometimes one, 
annex'd. ſometimes 'more of their Senators with the ſame power. The on continued all the 
while, into which the Cities of Lombardy had cntred againſt Frederick, Barbaroſſa; and 
_ theCities were theſe 3 Milan, Breſcia, Mantua, with the greater part of the Cities in Ro- 
magnia,belides Verona, Vicenza, Padua and Trevigi. The Cities on the Emperours ſide were 
Cremona, Bergamo, Parma, Reggio, Modena, and Trenta : The reſt of the Cities of Lombardy. 
Romagna, and the Marquiſate of Trevizan , took part according to their intereſt ſometimes - 

with this , ſometimes with the other party. In the time of Otto III, one Ezelizo came 
into Italy, of whoſe Loins there remaining a Son, calVd alſo Ezelizo, being powerful and 

rich , he joyn'd himſelf with Frederick, 1I, who (as was ſaid before) was become an Ene- 

my to the Pope. By the incouragement and aſſiſtance of this Ezelino, Frederick came into 

Italy; took Verona and Mantua, demoliſh'd Vicenſa, ſeiz*d upon Padoxa, defeated theunited 

Foxces of thoſe parts , and when he had done , advanc'd towards Toſcany, whilſt in the 

mean time Ezelino made himſelf Maſter of the Marquiſate of Treviſan, Ferrara they 
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could not take, being defended by 4Azoxe da Efti, and ſome Regiments of the Popes in Lom- 
bardy. Whereupon when the Siege was drawn off, his Holineſs gave that City in Fee to The Houſe of 
Azone da Ejfti , from whom thoſe who are Lords of it at this day are deſcended. Frederick the £fi made 
ſtop'd, and hx'd himſelf at Piſa, being deſirous to make himſelf Maſter of Txſcany, and by Lords of 
the diſtin&tions he made betwixt his Friends and his Foes in that Province, rais*d ſuch ani- *97r4- 


molities, as proved afterwards the deftrudtion of all Italy: For both Guelfs and Gibzlins in- 
creas'd every day 3 the firſt ſiding with the Church, the other with the Empzrour, and were 
call'd firſt by thoſe Names, in the City of Piſtoia. Frederick being at length remov*'d from 
Piſa , made great devaſtations, and ſeveral inroads into the Territories of the Church in 
ſo much that the Pope having no other reniedy, proclaim*d the Croiſada againſt him, as his 


The Guel/s 
ſide with the 
Church, the 
Gibilins with 
the Empetor, 


| by his own people, as Frederick Barbaroſſa , aud others of his Anceſtors had been before,) 


| he gave them Nocera in that Kingdom, to the end that having a Retreat in their own 


| he addreſs'd himſelf to the King of France , making his Brother Charles Duke of Angzo, 


; whether by kghting, or flying, they commonly overcame,unlefs circumvented by ſome Stra- 


Predeceſſors had done againlt the Saracens.. Frederick, ( leſt he ſhould be left in the lurch 


entertain'd into his Pay great numbers of the Saracexs, and to oblige them to him, and 
ſtrengthen his oppoſition to the Pope , by a party that ſhould not be afraid of his Curſes, 


hands, they might ſerve him with more confidence and ſecurity. At this time Innocent 
TV. was Pope , who being apprehenlive of Frederick,, remov*'d to Genoa, and thence into 
France , where he call'd a Counſel at Lyons, and Frederick,delign*d to have been there, had 
he not been retain'd by the Rebellion of Parma : Having had ill Fortune in the ſuppreſſing 
of that, he march*d away into Twſcany , and from thence into Sicily, where he died 
not long after, leaving his Son Cxrrado in Szevia, and in Pwglia, his natural Son Manfredi, 
whom he had made Duke of Bexevento, Currado went to take poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, 
dicd at Naples, and left only one little Son behind him in Germany , who was call'd Cur- 
rado, by his own Name. By which means, Manfred thirſt as Tutor to Cxrrado, got into the 
Government, and afterwards giving out that his Pupil was dead, he made himſelf King, 
and forc'd the Pope and Neapolitans (who oppos'd it) to conſent. Whilſt Afﬀairs in that 
Kingdom were in that poſture, many Commotions happen'd in Lombardy, betwixt the 
Guelfs and the Gibilins. The Guelfs were hcaded by a Legate from the Pope, the Gibilins 
by Exzelino, who at that time had in his poſſeſſion all that part of Lombardy on this ſide the 
Poz?z. And becauſe while he was cntertain'd in this War , the City of Padoxa reb2lFd , he 
caus'd 12000 of them to be ſlain, and not long after, before the War was ended, died him- 
ſelf in the thirtyeth year of his age. Upon his death, all thoſe Countreys which had been 
in his. hands, became free. Manfred: King of Naples continued his malevolence to the 
Church , as his Anceſtors had done before him, holding Pope Urbax IV. in perpetual an- 
xiety, ſo that at length he was conſtrain'd to convoke the Croczata againſt him, and to retire 
into Perxgza, till he could get his Forces together: But finding them come in flowly and 
thin, conceiving that to, the overcoming of Manfred , greater ſupplies would be neceſſary, 


Innocent 4th 
Pope. 


King of Sicily and Naples, and exciting him to come into Italy, and take poſſeiſion of thoſe 
Kingdoms. Before Charles could get to Rome, the Pope died, and Clement V. ſucceeded clement 5h 
in his place. In the ſaid Clements time, Charles with 3o Galleys arriv'd at Oftia, having Pope. 
Order'd the reft of his Forces to meet him by Land. During his Relidence at Rome , as a 
Complement to him, the Romans made him a Senator , and the Pope inveſted him in that 
Kingdom, with Condition that he ſhould pay 50 thouſand Florins yearly to the Church ; 

and publiſh*d a Decree, that for the future, neither Charles, nor any that ſhould ſucceed him 

in that Kingdom, ſhould be capable of being Emperours. After which Charles advancing 

againſt Manfred, tought with him, beat him, and kill'd him near Bexevento, thereby making 

bimſelf King of Sicily, and that Kingdom. Corradino (to whom that State devolv'd byJzis 

Fathers Teſtament) gathering what Forces together he could in Germany , march'd into 

Italy againſt Charles, and ingaging him at Tagliacozza, was preſently defeated, and (being 
afterwards diſcover'd in his flight) taken and flain. Tzaly continued quiet, till the Papacy —  _. 
of Adrian V. who not enduring that Charles ſhould continue in Rome, and govern all (as 447 3h 
he did) by virtue of his Senatorſhip , he remov*d to Viterbo, and folicited Ridolfies the *9P** 
Emperour'to come into Italy againſt him. In this manner , the Popes ſometimes for de- 

tence of Religion, ſometimes out of their own private ambition, call'd in new Men, and by 
conſequence new Wars into Italy. And no ſooner had they advanc'd any of them, but 

they xepented of what they had done, and {ought immediately to remove him, nor would | 

they ſuffer any Province, ( which by reaſon of their weakneſs they were unable themſelves 

to ſubdue) to be injoy*d quietly by any body elſe. The Princes were all afraid of them , for 


tagem, as Boniface VIII. and ſome others were by the Emperours, under pretence of Friend- | ' 
ſhip and Amity. Ridolfus being retain'd by his War with the King of Bohemiz, was not 
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at leiſure to vilit Italy before Adrian was dead. He which ſucceeded him was Nico- 
Jas the III. of the Houſe of Urſin, a daring, ambitious man 3 who reſolving to take 
down the Authority of Charles, contriv'd that Ridolfus the Emperour , ſhould com- 
plain of Charles his Governour in-Twſcany, of his ſiding with the Gwelfs, who after 
the death of Manfred, had been receiv*d and protected in that Province. To comply 
with the Emperour, Charles call'd away his Governour , and the Pope ſent his Cardinal 
Nephew to take poſſeſſion of it for the Emperour 3 to recompence that Kindneſs, the 
Emperour reſtor'd Romania to the Church , which had been uſurp'd by his Predeceffors, 
and the Pope made Bertaldo Orfino Duke of Romagnia: Growing more powertul by degrees, 
and believing himſelf ſtrong enough to look Charles in the face, he began to expoſiulate, 
turn*d him out of his Senatorſhip, and publiſh'd a Decree, that no perfonfor the future of 
Royal Extra&ion ſhould ever be Senator in Rome: Not contented with this, he carry'd his 
Detigns farther , and was in the mind to have droven Charles out of Szcily ; to which end, 
he held ſecret intelligence with the King of Arragon, who effected it afterwards in the time 
of his Succeſſor. Be delign'd likewiſe to have made two Kings out of his Family, one of 
Lombardy, the other of Tuſcany , by whoſe power and afhiſtance, the Church might be de- 
fended from the incurlions of the Germans abroad, and the oppreilion of the Frexch at home. 
But he dicd bcfore any thing could be done, was the firſt Pope that gave ſo manifeſt demon- 
{tration of Ambition,or that, under pretence of advancing the Church,deſign'd only to exalt 
and magnitic his own Family, and though from this time backward no mention is to be 
found of Nephew, or any other of his Holineſs Kindred , yet forward all Hiſtory is full of 
them, and as formerly the Popes have endeavour'd to leave them Princes, they would 
leave them Popes now adayes it they could;,.and make the Papacy hereditary. 

But the Principalities they erected, have been hitherto ſhort liv'd 3 for the Popes ſeldom 
living long, the firſt guſt of wind ſhakes them, for want of their Authority and Courage to 
ſuſtain them. This Pope being dead, Martin X. ſucceeded, who being born a French-man, 
was a friend to the French, and Charles (in the Rebellion of Romania ) ſent an Army to his 
Affiſtance , who having belieg'd Fxrli, Guido Bonatti, an Aſtrologer being in the Town, 
appointed the Garriſon a certain time to fally upon them3 and following his direction, 
they did it with ſuch ſucceſs, the whole French Army was either taken or kil'd. About 
this time, the practiſes betwixt Pope Nicholas and Peter King of Arragon, were put in exe- 
cution 3 the Sicilians by that means kilVd all the Frexch they found in that Iſland ; and 
Peter made himſelf Lord of it, upon pretence it belonged to Conſtanſa, Manfreds Daughter, 
whom he had married 3 but Charles in his preparation for its recovery, died left Charles 11. 
his Son, at that time a Priſoner in _ , who for his enlargement, promis'd to ſurrender 
himſelf again , if in three years time he prevail'd not with the Pope to inveſt the Houſe of 
Arragon with the Kingdom of Sicily. Ridolfus the Emperour, in ſtead of coming into Ttaly 
h 'mſelf, to recover the reputation of-the Empire , ſent an Embaſſadour thither with full 
power to enfranchize ſuch Cities as would buy out their Freedom : Upon which, many | 
Cities redeem'd themſelves, and chang*d their Laws, with their Liberty. Adulfus Duke 
of Saxony, ſucceeded in the Empire, and in the Popedom , Piero del Muroxe, by the Name 
of Pope Celeftine , but having been a Hermit, and exceedingly devout, in {ix montlis time 
he renounced, and Boniface VIII. was choſen in his room. The Heavens ( forcſeing the 
time would come 1taly ſhould be deliver'd both from the Germans and French, and remain 
intircly in the hands of its Natives: That the Pope though freed from forreign impedi- 
diment) might not be able to uſurp, and eſtabliſh himſelf in the power which he exerciſed 
then ) rail up two great Families in Rome, the Colonni, and the Urſini, that by their Au- 
thbrity and Allyance they might be able to circumſcribe his Holinefs, and keep him within 
his bounds. Pope Boniface was ſenſible of them , and apply'd hiniſelf very zealouſly to 
have extirpated the Colounz , excommunicating them firſt,, and then proclaiming the 
Croctata againſt them 3 which, though it might be ſome prejudice to them , was more to 
the Church 3 For thoſe Swords which had been drawn in vindication of the Goſpel , and 
done honourable things 3 when tor private ambition they were unſheath'd againſt Chri- 
ſtians, they loſt their firſt ſharpneſs, and would not cut at all ; and fo it came to paſs, their 
immoderate defire of fatiating their Appetite , by degrees leſſened the Popes power , and 
diſarm'd them. : | 

: Two of that Houſe which were Cardinals, he degraded , Sciarra ( the chief of them ) 
eſcaping m diſguiſe, being diſcover'd, was taken by the Spaxiſh Privateers, and clp'd toan 
Oar but being known at Marſellis, he was reſcu'd , and ſent away to the King of France, 
who by Boniface was Excommunicated thereupon , and depriv'd of his Kingdom, "Philip 
King of France , conlidering very well that in alt open Wars -with the Popes, he had cither 
run ſome eminent-danger, or come home by the loſs; began to look about tor ſome Artihce, 
and 
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and at length, pretending great readineſs to comply , and counterteiting a Treaty , he ſent 

Sciarra privately into Italy,who being arriv'd at Anagnza(where at that time the Pope had his 
Relidence)gathering hisFriends together in the night, he ſeiz'd upon hisHolineſs, who(though 

inlarg'd afterwards by the people of the Town) died ſhortly in a Delirium with meer ſenſe 

and indignation. This Boniface was the firſt Pope which ordain'd Jubilees in the year 

M. C C C. and decreed they ſhould be celebrated every hundred years. Theſe times pro- The firſt Ju- 
duc*d many troubles betwixt the Guelfs and the Gzibilin's, and Italy being forſaken by the bilies ordain'd 
Emperours, many Towns recover'd their liberties , and many were uſurp'd. Pope Bene- by Boniface 
dift reſtor'd their Capsto the Cardinals of the Houle of Colonni, abſolv'd King Philip, and "re _ 
gave him his Bleſſmng. Beneai& was ſucceeded by Clement V. who being a French-man re- ,, ..,, | 
mov'd his Court into France, A#no MCCCVI; During theſe Tranſaftions Charles II. fen, dies, and 
King of Naples died, and left the Succeſſion to Robert his Son. The Empire was in the js ſucceeded 
mean time fallen to Arrigo of Luxemburg , who came to Rome to be Crown'd , though the Þy Clement 5th 
Pope was not there 3 upon whoſe arrival many commotions followed in Lombardy, and all rat 7 ct 
baniſhed perſons,whether Gzelf5 or Gibilins,being reſtor*d to their former Habitations,con- jnco France, 
ſpiring to ſupplant one another, they hIl'd the whole Province with the Calamities of War, 1306. 

udp gens wo the Emperour imploy'd his utmoſt power to prevent it: Arrigo removing, 

out of Lombardy by the way of Genoua, return'd to Piſa, with deſign to have driven King 

Robert out of Twſcany, but not ſucceeding in that 3 he march'd to Rome, but continued there * 

a few dayes only , for the Urſini by the help of King Robert forc'd him to remove, and he 


march'd back again to Piſa , where, for his more ſecure warring upon Tuſcany, and ſu 


planting that King , he caus'd it to be affaulted on the other ſide by Frederick King of Sicily. 

But in the height of his Defigns, when he thought himſelf ſure both of Txſcany and its 

King, he died, and the Succeſſion went to Lodoxick, of Bavaria. About this time Fohx XXIT. Jobn 22. 
was created Pope, in whoſe Papacy , the Emperour ceaſed not to perſecute the Guelfs and ©9Pe- 
the Church , but King Robert and the Florentines interpoling in their defence, great Wars 


enſued in Lombardy, under the Condutt of the Viſconti againtt the Cxelfs , and againſt the 


Florentines in Tuſcany, by Caſtruccio di Lucca, And becauſe the Family of the Viſconti were The Viſcont? 


the Original of the Dukedom of MiJax, one of the tive Principalities that govern'd all Italy a grear Fami- 


afterwards, I think it not amiſs to deduce it a little higher. After the League among 'the 'Y Fehr _ 
Cities in Lombardy (which I have mentioned betore) tor their mutual defence againſt Fre- gf char Ciry 
derick, Barbaroſſa, Milan being reſcued from the ruine that impended 3 to revenge itſelf of the by the excir- 
injuries it had receiv'd, enter'd into that Confederacy, which put a ſtop to the Emperonrs pation of the 
career, and preſerv'd the Churches intereſt in Lombardy for a while. In the proceſs of thoſe *** 
Wars, the Family of the Torre grew very powerful, increaling daily more and more, while 

the Emperour's Authority was ſmall in thoſe parts. But Frederick II. arriving in Italy, and 

the Ghibilin FaQtion (by the aſſiſtance of Ezelizo) prevailing, it began to dilate and ſpread ic 

{elf in all the Cities,and particularly in Milan; the Family of the Viſconti {iding with that par- 

ty. drove the Family of the Torre out of that Town : But long they were not baniſh'd, for' 

by an accord made betwixt the Emperour and Pope, they were reſtor'd. Afterwards when 

the Pope remov'd with his Court into France, and Arrigo of Luxemburg came to Rome to 

be Crown'd , he was receiv'd into Milax by Mafeo Viſconti, the Head of that Houſe, and 

Guido della Torre, the Chict of the other. Yet how kindly ſoever they carry'd it outwardly, 

Maffes had a ſecret delign, by the Emperour's being there, to drive out the Torr?”s, believing 

the Enterpriſe the more practicable , becauſe Guido was of the Enemies Faction. He took 

the advantage of the peoples complaints againſt the behaviour of the Germans, incouraging, 

them lily to take Arms, and reſcue themſelves from their barbarous ſervitude. Having 

diſpos'd things as hedeſir'd ; he caus'd a tumult to be rais'd by one'of his Contidents, upon 

which the whole Town was to be in Arms, and pretendedly againſt the Germans, The 

Tumult. was no ſooner begun, but Mafeo, his Sons, Servants, and Partizans were imme- 

diately in Arms, and ran to Arrigo, aſſuring him that Tumult was rais'd by the Torri, who 

not content with their private Condition, took that occaſion to ruine him as an Enemy 

to the Gwelfs , and make themſelves Princes of that City. But he defir'd him to be ſecure, 

for they and their party would not fail to defend him, when ever he requir'd it. Arrigo 

believ'd all to be true, that Maffeo had told him, joyn'd his Forces with the Viſconti, fell upon 

the Torri ( who were diſperc'd up and down the City to ſuppreſs the Tumult ) kill'd thoſe 

of them which they met , baniſh'd the reſt, and ſeiz'd their Eſtates: So that Maffeo Viſconti 

made himſelf Prince. After him, there ſucceeded Galeazo, and Aza, and after them Lachino 

and John, who was afterwards Arch-Biſhop of that City : Luchino died before him, and left 

two Sons, Barnabo and Galeazoz Galeazo dying not long after, left one Son, call'd Giovan 

Galezao, conti di vertu, who after the death of the Arch-Biſhop, kill'd his Unkle Barnabo, 4. co ne 


made himſelf Prince, and was the firſt that took upon him the Title of Duke of Milan, He of Milan. 


left 
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left two Sons only, Philip, and Giovan Maria Anglo, who being ſlain by the people of 


The Dukedom Milan ., the Government remain'd wholly to Phzlip ; He dying without iflue Male , the 
of Milanfalls Dukedom was tranſlated from the Houſe of the Viſcontz, to the Sforza's ; but of the manner 
to the' Flores. nd occaſions of that, hereafter. To return therefore, where I left. 


The Orignal 
of the pent- 
tians. 


Lewis the Emperour,to give reputation to his party.,and to be formally Crown'd,came into 
Traly, and being at Milan, to drain the City of its Money , he pretended to ſet them at Li- 
berty , and clap'd the Viſconti in Priſon. Afterwards, by the Mediation of Caſtruccio da 
Lxcca, he releag'd ther, march'd to Rome, and (that he might more ealily diſturb the tran- 
quillity of Italy Jhe made Piero della Carvaro, Anti-Pope:by whoſe reputation.,and the intereſt 
of the Viſcoat: , he preſum'd he ſhould be able to keep under both the Tuſcans and Lom- 
bards. But Caſtruccio died in the nick, and his death was the Emperour's ruine, for Piſz 
and Lwcca rehelPd out of hand : The Piſans took the Anti-Pope , and ſent him Prifoner to 
the Pope into France, ſo that the Emperour deſpairing of his Afﬀairs in 1taly, he left them 
all as they were, and retir'd into Germany. He was ſcarce gone, before Fobn King of 
Bohemia , came into Italy with an Army ( being invited by the Ghibil:ns in Breſcia ) and 
poſſeſt himſelf both of that City and Bergamo : The Pope ( however he diflembled it ) 
was not averſe to his coming, and therefore his Legat at Bologna favour'd him privately, 
looking upon him as a good Antidote againſt the Emperour's return. Theſe under-hand 
practiſes chang'd the Condition of Italy tor the Florentines and King Robert , quane-s—, 
the Legat a favourer of the Ghibilin Faction , turn'd Enemies to all people that profeſs? 
themſelves their Friends. In ſo much as without reſpe& to either Gbibilins or Guelfs, 
many Princes aſſociated with themzamong the reſt were the Families of the Viſconti & Scala, 
Philippo di Gonſaga of the Houſe of Mantua, the Families of Carara and Efte , whereupon 
the Pope excommunicated them all. The King apprehenfive of their League , return'd 
home to reinforce himſelf , and coming back with more Force into Italy, found his Enter- 
prize very difficult notwithſtanding 3 ſo that growing weary of the bulineſs ( though much 
to the diſſatisfaction of the Legat, he return'd into Bohemia, leaving Garriſons only in Mo- 
dena and Reggio, recommending Parma to the Care of Marſilio, and Piero de Roſſi, who were 
eminent men in that City. As ſoon as he was departed , Bologna enter'd into the Confe. 
deracy, and the Colleagwes divided the four Towns that were remaining to the Church 
among themſelves , Parma, to the Scali, Reggio to the Gonzagz Modena to the Eft; and 
Lucca, to the Florentines ; But many differences follow'd upon that diviſion, which for the 
greateſt part were compos'd afterwards by the Venetians. And now I ſpeak of the Vene- 
tians, it may appear indecorous to ſome people, that among all the occurrences and revolu- 
tions in Ttaly, I have deferr'd ſpeaking of them, notwithſtanding their Government and 


'Power places them above any other Republick or Principality in that Countrey. 


That that Exception may be remov'd, and the occation appear , it will be neceſſary to 
look back for ſome time, to make their Original conſpicuous, and the reaſons for which th 
reſery'd themſelves ſo long from interpoling in the Afﬀairs of Italy. Attila King of the 


Hunni, having belieg'd Aquilegia, the Inhabitants after a generous defence, being reduc'd - 


to diſtreſs, and deſpairing of Relief, conveighing their Goods!, as well as they could, to 
certain Rocks in that point of the Adriatick Sea which were not inhabited , they eſcap'd 
after them themſelves. The Padoxans ſeeing the fire ſo near them , concluding when 
Aquilegia was taken , his next viſit would be to them, ſent away their Goods, Wives, 
Children, and unſerviceable people to a place in the fame Sea, call'd Rzvo Alto, leaving the. 
young men, and ſych as were able to bear Arms, for the defence of the Town. - The Inha- 
bitants of Montſelice, and the Hills about it, fearing the ſame deſtiny , remov*d to the ſame 
Iſlands. Aquilegia being taken, and Padowa, Montſelice, Vicenza, and Verona, overcome 
and fack'd by Attila's Army 3 thoſe which remain'd of the Padowans, and the moſt conli- 
derable of the reſt , ſetled their Habitations in certain Fenns and Marſhes about the afore-. 
ſaid Rio Alto: and all the people about that Province, which was anciently cal d Venetis, 
being driven out of their Countrey by the ſame Calamities, joyn'd themſelves with them; 
changing (by neceſſity) their pleaſant and plentiful Habitations, for rude and barren places; 
void of all Commodity and Convenience. But their Number being great, and their 
Quarter but ſmall, in a ſhort time they made it not only habitable, but delightful 3 framing 
{ſuch Laws and Orders to themſelves, as ſecur*d them againſt nuſcries of their Neighbours, 
and in a ſhort time made them conliderable, both for reputation and force. So that beſides 
their firſt inhabitants, many people reſorting to them trom the Cities of Lombardy , upon 
occation of the Cruelty of Clefi King of the Lombards, they multiply'd fo faſt , that bs 
Pepin King of France at the ſolicitation of the Pope , undertook to drive the Lombayds out 
of Italy, in the Treaties betwixt him and the Emperour of Greece, it was agreed that the 
Duke of Bexevexto and the Venetians, ſhould be {ubje neither to the one nor the _ 
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. Executed; But the Colonneſi becoming; his Enemies by degrees, he himſelf-was put to death 
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but injoy thcir Liberty to themſelves: Moreover, Neceſlity having deterrnin'd their Habita- 
tions amiohg the Waters, having no Land to ſupply them, it forc'd thetn to look about 
which way they might live, and applying to Navigation , they began to trade about the 
World, and not only furniſh'd themſelves with neceſſary Provitions , but by degrees 
brought thither ſuch variety of Merchandize, that other people which had need of them 
came to them to be ſupply*'d. At tirſt, having no thoughts of Dotninion, they were wholly 
intent upon what might facilitate their Trade, and in order thereunto, they acquir'd (c- 
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veral Ports, both iri Greece and Syriazand in their paſſage into Aſia the French making uſe of Candia given 
their Ships, they gave them ( by way of Recompence ) the Iſland of Caudia. While they to the Yene- 
lived at this rate , their Natne was grown formidable at Sea, and fo venerable at Land, that _ by the 


in moſt Controverſies betwixt their Neighbours they were the only Arbitrators: as it hap- 

n'd in the difference betwixt the Confederates upon the divition of the Towns, where 
the Cauſe being referr*d to them, they awarded Bergamo and Breſcia to the Viſconti, But 
having afterwards in proceſs of time conquer*'d Padoua, Vicenza, Trivegi, and after then 
Verona, Bergamo and Breſcia, beſides ſeveral Towns in Romagna and Elſe where, their power 
began to be ſo con{iderable, that not only the Princes »f Ttaly, but the greateſt and moſi re- 
mote Kings were afraid to provoke them. Whereupon, entring into a Conſpiracy againſt 
them, the Venetians loſt all in one day, that in ſo many Years, and with fo vaſt Expence 
they had been gaining 3 and though in our times they may have tecover'd it in part, yet not 
having regain'd their Reputation and Power,they live at the mercy of other people(as indeed 


ench. 


all the Princes of Italy do). Benedid XII. being Pope, _—_ upon T1taly as loſt, and fear- Benedi& 12th; 
ing that Lodowic the Emperour ſhould make hiinſelf Maſter of it, he refolv'd to eriter into FoPe- 


ſtri& Amity with all thoſe, who held any Lands that belong'd formerly to the Empire, pre- 
ſuming their fear to be diſpoſſes'd, would make them faithful in the defence of Traly, and 
zealous to keep him out © accordingly he publiſh'd a Decree to contirm all the uſurp*d Titles 
in Lombardy, and to continue their Poſſeſſion. But that Pope died before his Promiſe could 


be made good, and Clement VI. ſucceeded him. The Emperour obſerving with what clement 6th 
liberality the Pope had diſpos*d of the Lands belonging to the Empire, that he might not be Pope. 


behind him in ſo generous a point, he gave all Lands that had been uſurp'd from the Church, 
to ſuch perſons as had uſurp'd them, to hold them of the Empire, as the other of the Pope: 
By which Donation Galeotto Malct?ſti and his Brothers, became Lords of Rimini , Peſaro, 
and Faro. Antonio da Montefeltro of Ia Marca and Urbin. Gentil da Varano of Camerino. 
Giovanni Manfredi of Faenza, Guido di Polenta of Raverina. Sinebaldo Ordelaf of Furli and 
Ceſena, Lodovico Aledoſi of Imola, beſides tnany others in other places: ſo that of all the 
Lands which belong'd to the Church , there was ſcarce any left without an interloper 3 by 
which means, till the time of Alexander VI. the Church was very weak , but he recover'd 
its Authority in our daies, with the deſtruction of moſt of their Poſterity. At the time of 


. this Conceſſion, the Emperour was at Trento, where he gave out, his = was for Italy, 


which was the the occaſion of great Wars in Lombardy, in which the Viſcoxti made them- 
ſelves Lords of Parma. About this time, Robert King of Naples died, and left two Grand 
Children by his Son Charles, ( who died not long before ) leaving his eldeſt Daughter Gio- 
vanna Heir to the Crown , with injunction to marry Andrea Son to the King of Hungary, 
who was his Nephew. But they liv*d not long together , before Andrea was poiſon*d by 
her, and ſhe marricd again to Lodowick Prince of Tarente, her near Kinſ-man. But Lewis 
Ring of Hungary, Brother to Andrea, to revenge his death , came into Italy with an Army, 
and drave Giovanna and her Husband out of the goon About theſe times there 
happen'd a very memorable paſſage in Rome, One Nicholas di Lorenzo Chancellor in the 
Capitol, having forc'd the Setaate out of Rome, under the Title of Tribune made himſelf 
head of that Commonwealth , reducing it into its ancient form , with ſo much Juſtice and 
Virtue, that not only the neighbouring Provinces, but all Italy ſent Embaſſadours to him : 
The ancient Provinces ſeeing that City ſo firangely reviv'd , began to lift np their Heads, 
and pay it a reſpe&, ſome out of fear, and ſome out of hopes. But Nicholas, notwitſtand- 
10g the greatneſs of his Reputation, not able to comport with ſo great an Authority, deſert- 
ed it himſelf 3 for being overburthen'd with the weight of it,he left it in the very beginning, 
and without any conſtraint, ſtole privately away to the King of Bohemia, who, by the Popes 
Order in affront to Lewis of Bavaria, was made Emperour, and to gratifie his Patron , he 
{ecur'd Nicholas, and clapt him in Priſon. Not long after, as it had been in imitation of 
Nicholas, one Franceſco Baroncegli poſſeſt himſelf of the Tribuncſhip, and turn'd the Sena- 
tors out of Rome : ſo that the Pope , as the readieſt way to ſuppreſs him , was glad to diſ- 
charge Nicholas of his impriſonment, and ſent him to Rome, to reſume his old Office 
whereupon , Nichclas undertook the Government once more , and caus'd Franceſco to be 


by 
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by them , and the Senate reſtor'd to the Exerciſe of its'former Authority. In the mean 

time the King of Hungary, having depos'd Queen G7ovanna, return'd to his own Kingdom: 

But the Pope deſir*d to have the Queen his Neighbour, rather than that King , and order'd 

things ſo, that the Kingdom was reſtor'd, upon Condition her Husband Lewzs, renouncing 

- the Title of King, ſhould content himſelt with that of Taranto, The Year M C C CL. be- 

The July re- ing come, his Holincſs thought ft that the Jubily appointed by Pope Boniface VIII. to be 
duc'd to 50. Kept every hundred years, ſhould be reduc'd to hifty , and, having paſs'd a Decree to that 
NE purpoſe, in gratitude for ſo great a Benefit, the Romans were contented he ſhould ſend 
four Cardinals to Rome , to reform their City , and create what Senators he pleas'd. After 

which the Pope declar*d Lodoxic of Taranto King of Naples again, and Giovanna, highly 

4 von Oblig'd by that favour, gave the Church _— » which was part of her Patrimony. By 
_ © ow. this time Luchino Viſconti being dead , Fob Arch-Biſhop ot Milan remain'd ſole Lord, 
by the Queen and, making ſeveral Wars upon Twſcany and his Neighbours, became very conſiderable. 
of Naples. After his death, the Government fell to his two Nephews, Bernarbo and Galeazo, but Ga- 
leazo dying a while after , he left his Son John Galeazo to ſhare with his Unkle in the State. 

T-nocent 6th In theſe dayes, Charles King of Bohemia was created Emperour , and Innocent VI. Pope, 
Pope, who having ſent Cardinal Gzles ( a Spaniard) into Ttaly, by his Virtue, and the excellence 
of his ConduR, he recover'd the Reputation of the Church, not only in Rome and Romagna, 

but all Italy over. He recover*d Bologna, that had been uſurp'd by the Arch-Biſhop of 

Milan. He conſtrain*d the Romans to admit a forreign Senator every year of the Popes no- 

mination. He made an honourable Agreement with the Viſconti. He fought and took 

Priſoner Fob Aguto an Engliſh-man , who with four thouſand Exgliſh was entertain'd in 

turban th Tuſcany, upon the Ghibilin accompt. After theſe Succeſſes, Urban V. being Pope , he re- 
Pope, ſolv'd to vitit both Italy and Rome, where Charles the Emperour came to meet him, and 
having continued together ſeveral Months, Charles return*d into his Kingdom , and the 
Pope to Avignon. Urban died, and Gregory XII. ſucceeded, and becauſe Cardinal Egidio was 
dead , Italy relaps*d into its former diſiraQtions , occaſion'd by the Caballing of the people 
The Pope re- apainſt the Viſconti, Whereupon the Pope at hrlt ſent a Legat into Italy with fix thouſand 


rn - worms Britans, after whom he fajlow*d in Perſon, and re-eſtabliſh'd his Relidence at Rome, in the 


Gregory 12th 
Pope. 


abſence in year MCCCLXXVI. after it had been kept in France, L X XL. years. 
France. After the death of this Pope, Urban VI. was created. Not long after at Foxdz, ten Car- 
urban 6th jnals quarrelling with his Ele&tion, and pretending it was not fair , created Clement VII. 


= pr gg The Genoweſes in the mean time ( who for ſeveral years had lived quietly under the Govern- 


Pope. ment of the Viſconti ) rebelPd : Betwixt them and the Venetian, there happen'd great Wars 
about the Iſland of Texedos; in which War by degreees all Italy became concern'd, and 
Guns firft us'd there it was that great Guns were firſt us'd, they being a German Invention. Though for a 
berwixt the while the Genoxeſes were predominant, and held Venice blockt up tor ſeveral Months toge- 
_ avd her; yct in the Conclulion, the Venetian had the better , and made an advantagious Peace, 
" by the aſliſtance of the Pope. In the year 1381 (as we have faid before) there was a Schiſm 
in the Church, and Giovanna the Queen favour®d the Anti-Pope. Whereupon, Pope Urbarx 
praQtis'd againſt her, and ſent Carlo Durazzo ( who was of the Royal Houſe of Naples ) 
with an Arniy into her Kingdom , who poſſeſt himſelf of her Countrey , and drove her 
away into France. The King of France undertaking her quarrel, ſent Lodowic d* Angio to 
repoſſels the Queen, and force Urban out of Rome, and ſet up the Anti-Pope. But Lodoxic 
dying in the middle of the Enterprize, his Army broke up, and return'd into Fraxce. Urbax 
thereupon, goes over to Naples , and claps nine Cardinals in Priſon , for having fided with 
France and the Anti-Pope. After that, he took it ill of the King , that he refus'd to make 
one of his Nephews Prince of Capxa, but concealing his diſguſt, he deſir'd Nocera of him for 
his Habitation,which as ſoon as he was poſſels'd of, he fortihed,and began to caſt about which 
way to deprive him of his Kingdom. The King taking the Alarm, advanc'd againſt Nocera, 
and befieg'd it , but the Pope eſcap'd to Gexowa, where he put the Cardinals which were 
his Priſoners to death. From thence he went to Rome, and created 28 new Cardinals. In 
the mean time Charles King of Naples went into Hungary, was proclaim'd King there, and 
not long after kilPd. He left the Kingdom of Naples to his Wife , and two Children he 
had by her, one cal d Ladiſlao, and the other Giovanna, 
Jobn Galeazzo Viſconti jn the mean time had kilFd his Unkle Bernaho, and poſſeft him- 
ſclt of Milan, and not content to have made himſelf Duke of Milan z he attempted upon 
Tuſcany, but when he was in a fair way to have conquer'd it, and to have made himſelf 
urban and King of all Italy, he died. Urban VL. died alſo, and was ſucceeded by Boniface IX, Cle- 
com we ment VIII. the Anti-Pope died likewiſe at Avignon , and Benedi& XIII. was created in his 
Boniface = 8: room; Jtaly all this while was full of Soldiers of Fortune, Engliſh, Dutch, and Britans, 
Benedi& 13th, ſome of them Commanded by Princes , which upon ſeveral occaſions had been invited 


thither, 
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thither, and ſome of them which had been ſent by the Popes, when their Relidence was at 
Avignon > With this medly of Nations the Princes of 1taly maintain'd their Wars many times, 
till at length Lodoxico da Conio Romagnuolo having train'd up a Party of Italians , call'd the 
Soldicrs of Saint George, by his Valour and Diſcipline lefſen'd the Reputation of the 
Forrcigners, and made thcm afterwards more uſetul and contiderable in the Italian Wars. 
The Pope upon certain differences which aroſe betwixt him and the Romans, remov*d to 
Scefi, where he remain'd till the Jubily in the year.1 400. at which time, to invite him back 
again for the benchit of their Citty, the Romaxs condeſcended that he thould have the annual 
nomination of a forreign Senator , and be permitted to fortihte the Caſtle of St. Angelo 3 
upon which Conditions being return'd, to iurich the Church, he ordain'd , That in every 
Vacancy , cach Benefice ſhould pay an Annat into the Chamber Eccletiaſtical. After the - 
death of John Galeazzo Duke of Milan, though he left two Sons Giovan-Mari- Angelo, 
and Philip , the State was divided into many Factions. In the troubles which followed, 
Giovan-Mari-Angelo was ſlain , and Philip tor ſome time kept Prifoner in the Caſtle of 
Pavia; but by the Valour and Allegeance of the Governour, he e{cap'd. Among the reſt 
who had ſciz'd the Cities which belong'd formerly to Fohn Galeazzo, William della Scal2 
was one, who having been baniſh'd, and retiring to Franceſco de Carrara Lord of Padua, 
by his means he recover'd the State of Veroxa, but he injoy'd it a ſhort time 3 for Franceſco 
caus'd him to be poiſon'd, and afſum'd the Government himſelf. Thc Vicentini hereupon 
(having till then liv*d quictly under the prote&tion of the Viſconti) growing jealous of the 
arcatneſs of the Lord of Padua, ſubmitted themſelves to the Vexetians, who at their inſti- 
gation made War upon him, and beat him tirft out of Verona, and at I-ngth out of Padua; 
By this time Pope Boniface dicd, and Innocent VII. was electcd in his place. The people of . 
Kome made a ſolemn Addreſs to him for the Reſtitution of their Liberty and Forts; and be- Bonrface dies, 


ing deny'd, they call'd in Ladiſlans King of Naples to their Afſiſtance 3 but their differences canoes hid 


being afterwards compos'd, the Pope return'd to Rome, from whence tor tear of the people and Gregory © 
he fled to Viterbo, where he had made his Nephew Lodowic, Conte della Marca , after which the 12th 

he died, and Gregory XII. ſucceeded, upon Condition he ſhould relign when ever the Anti= 179+ 

Pope ſhould be pcrſwaded to do the fame. At the intercciſion ot the Cardinals, to try 

whether it was poſſible to accomodate their differences , and reunite the Church , Benedif 

the Anti-Pope came to Porto Veneri, and Gregory to Lucca, where many Expedients were 


propos'd , but nothing concluded 3 whereupon the Cardinals torſook them both , of one 

tide and the other, Benedid retired into Spain, and Gregory to Rimini: The Cardinals by 

the favour of Baldaſſare Coſſa, Cardinal and Legat of Bologna call'd a Counſel at Piſa, in 

which they created Alexander V. who immediately excommunicated King Ladiſlaxs , in- 

veſtcd Lxzigi d'Angiowith his Kingdom, and by the affiſtance of the Florentines, Genoweſes, 

Venetians and Baldaſſare Coſſa the Legat, they aſſaulted Ladiſlans, and drove him out of 

Rome. But in the heat of the War, Alexander died , and Baldaſſare Coſſa was created Pope, Alexander 5th 
with the name of Joby XXII. FJohn was created at Bologaa, but remov'd to Rome , where eced> and 
he found Luigi 4 Angio with the Forces of Provence; having joyn'd himſelf with him, they 2 mp J 
march'd our againſt King Ladiſlas,fought with him, and routed his Army 3 but for want of 

good Conduct, not purſuing their Victory, King Ladiflaxs rally*d, recover'd Rome , and 

torc'd the Pope away to Bologna , and Ligi to Provence, The Pope caſting about with 

himſelf which way he might reſtrain and leflen the power of King Ladiſlars , caus'd Sigiſ- 

mund King of Hungary to be choſen Emperour, invited him into [raly., to which purpoſe 

they had a Conference at Mantua , where it was concluded , a general Counſel ſhould be- 

call'd tor uniting the Church 3 upon the accompliſhment of which , It was preſum'd they 

ſhould be better able to defend themſelves againſt the incroachments of their Enemies. 

At this time, there -were three Popes in being at once Gregory, Benedi&, and John, Three Popes 
which kept the Church very low, both in force and reputation. The place appointed for a once. 
their Convention was Conſtance , a City in Germany , contrary to the intention of Pope 
Job; and though by the death of King Ladiſlaus , the great Reaſon was taken away that 
mov'd the Pope to that propoſition , never the leſs, things being gone ſo far, and he under 
an Obligation, he could not handſ{omly come off ; but was forc'd to go to it. Being ar- 
riv'd at Conſtance., it was not many months before he tound his Error, and endeavoured to 
have eſcaped 3 but being diſcover'd and taken, he was put in Priſon , and compell'd to re- 
nounce. Gregory, one of the Anti-Popes renounced by Proxy, but Bexedif, the other Anti- 

Pope retus'd, & was condemned for a Heretick at laft finding himſelf abandon'd by all the 
Cardinals, he renounc*d likewiſe, and the Counſel created a new Pope, Viz: Oddo of the 
Houſe of Colonna, who took the name of Martin V. upon which, the Schiſms were compos'd, Martin gti. 
and the Church united, after it had been divided forty years, and ſeveral Popes living at 
one and the fame time. As we ſaid betore, Philip Viſconti was at this time in the Caſije of 
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Pavia. But upon the death of Faxtino Care (who in the troubles of Lombardy had made 
himſelf Lord of Vercelli, Alexandria, Novara, and Tortona, and contracted great wealth) 
having no Sons, he bequeath'd his Dominions to his Wife Beatrix , injoyning his Friends 
to uſe their utmoſt endeavour to Marry her to Philip ; by which Marriage, Philip bcing 
much ſtrengthen'd, he recover'd Milan, and all the whole Province of Lombardy : after 
which, to recompence her great Benetits (according to the Example of other Princes) he 
accus'd his Wife Beatrix of Adultery, and put her to death. Being arriv'd at that height 
both of Power and Grandeur, he began to contrive againſt Tsſcaxy, and perſue the deligns 
of his Father John Galiazzo. Ladiſlaus King of Naples at his death , had left to his 
Siſter Giovanna (belides his Kingdom) a formidable Army Commanded by the chief Cap- 
tains in Ttaly,- and among the reſt, by Sforza da Contignnolo, a perſon of particular repute 
for his Valour in thoſe Wars. The Queen (to clear her ſelf of an aſperſion of too much 
intimacy with one Pandoffello which ſhe had advanc'd) took tv her Husband Giacopa della 
Marcia, a Frenchman, of Royal Extraction , but upon condition he ſhould content himſelf 
to be calld Prince of Taranto, and leave the Title and Government of her Kingdom to her. 
But the Soldiers as ſoon as he was arriv*d in Naples calFd him King, which occalion'd great 
differences betwixt him and the Queen, ſometimes one prevailing, and ſometimes the other. 
But at length the Government retted in the Queen, and ſhe became a ſevere Enemy to the 
Pope. Whercupon Sforza to drive her into a necellity , and force her to his own terms, 
laid down his Commiſſion, and refus'd to ſerve her againſt him3 by which means bein 
The Queen of (as it were) difarmd in a moment, having no other remedy ſhe apply'd her ſelt to Alphonſo 
Naples calls in King of Arragon and Sicily, adopted him her Son, and to Command her Army, ſhe enter- 
the K, of - - tain'd Braccio da Montone, as Eminent a Soldier as Sforza, and an Adverſary of the Popes, 
je Shes = Upon accomptof certain Towns (as Perxgia and others) which he had uſurp'd from the 
doprs hiwzand Church. After this, a Peace was concluded betwixt her and the Pope 3 but Alphonſo ſuſpe- 
makes Braccio ting leaſt ſhe ſhould ſerve him, as ſhe had done her Husband, began privately to contrive 
da Montone her how he might poſſeſs himſelf of the Forts : But the Queen was cunning, and prevented him 
wana by fortifying her ſelf in the Caſtle of Naples. Jealouties increaſing in this manner , and 
no-body interpoling, they came to an Ingagement, and the Queen by the help of Sforza 
(who was return'd to her Service.) overcame Alphonſo, drove him out of Naples, abdicated 
him, and adopted Lodmic 4 Angio in his place. Hereupon new Wars enſued betwixt 
Braccio (who was of Alphonſo's party) and Sforza (who was for the Queen.) In the proceſs 
of that War Sforz2 paſing the River Peſcara, was by accident drown'd. His.death was a 
great prejudice to the affairs of the Queen, who thereupon would have run great hazard of 
being droven out of her Kingdom, had not her loſs been ſupply'd by Philip Viſconti, Duke 
of Milan, who torc'd Alphonſo back again into Arragon. But Braccio, not at all diſcourag'd 
at Alphonſo's departure continued War upon the Queen, and belieg'd Aquila. The Pope 
looking upon Braccio's greatneſs, as adiminution to the Church, entertain'd Franciſco (the 
Son of Sforza,) into his pay, who marching with an Army to the relief of Aquila, ingag'd 
Braccio, routed his Army, and flew him. Of Braccio's party, there remain'd only Otho his 
Son, from whom the Pope took Perzgia, but left him the Government of Moxtoxe. But 
he alſo was not long after ſlain in Romania, in the Florentine affiſtance 3 ſo that of all thoſe 
who fought under the Diſcipline of Braccio, Nicholas Piccinino was the man now of greateſt 
reputation. Being come thus near with our Narrative to the times we defign'd, that which 
remains being conſiderable in nothing but the Wars which the Florentines and the Vene- 
tians had with Philip Duke of Mila, (of which, our Relation ſhall be particular when we 
come to treat of Florence, We ſhall forbear to enlarge any farther, and only in ſhort, reduce 
it to Memory, in what ſtate and poſture Italy then ſtood with its Princes, and Armies. 
The State of Among the principal States, Queen G7ovanne held the Kingdom of Naples, La Marca , the 
Italy. Patrimony, and Romagna. Part of their Towns belong'd to the Church, part to their par- 
ticular Governours, or others which had Uſurp'd them : as Ferrara, Modeno, Reggio, to the 
Family of the Efti, Faenzi to the Manfredi, Imola to the Alideſi, Fmrli to the Ordelaff, 
Rimini and Peſaro to the Malatefti, and Camerino to the Houſe Varana. Lombardy was di- 
vided, part under Duke Phzlip, and part under the Vexetian. All the reſt who had had any 
{overaignty or principality in thoſe parts, being extin& , ' except only the Houſe of Gonza- 
grua, which govern'd in Mantra at that tume. Of Tuſcany the greateſt part was under the 
Dominion of the Florentine ; Lucca only, and Siena liv'd free under their own Laws : Lxcca 
under the Gwinigi, and Siena of it ſelf. The Genoneſes, being free ſometimes, ſometimes 
under the Authority of the Frexch, and ſometimes of the Viſconti ; they lived without any 
great reputation, and were reckon'd among the meaner and moſt inconfiderable ſtates of that 
Countrey. Their principal Potentates were not themſelves in Command, but their Armies 
managed by their Generals, Duke Philip contin'd himſelf to his Chamber, and not being 
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to be ſeen, his Wars were manag'd by Commiſſioners. The Vexetziaxs altering their Scene, 
and making War by Land, they disbarqued that Army which had made them ſo glorious by 
Sea3 and according to the Cuſtom of their Countrey , gave the Command of it to other 
people. The Pope, being a Religious perſon, and Giovanna Queen of Naples a Woman, were 
not ſo proper to Command in perſon, and therefore did that by neceſity which others did 
by indiſcretion. The Florentizes were under the ſame neceſſity, tor their frequent diviſions 
having exhauſted their Nobility, and the Government of the City remaining in the hands of 
ſuch as were bred up to Merchandize in their Wars they were torc'd to tollow the fortune 
and direction of ſirangers : So that the Armies all Traly over, were in the hands of the 
ſmaller Princes, or ſuch as had no Soveraignty at all. Thoſe ſmaller Princes embracing 
thoſe Commands, not from any impulſe or fiimulation of Glory, but to live plentitully and 
ſate. The others Education having been ſmall, not knowing what -6ther coutle to take, 
they took up Arms, hoping thereby to gain either Honour or Eſtate» Among thele the 
molt eminent were Carmignuola. Franciſco Sforza , Nicholo Piccinino , brought up under 
Braccio, Agnolo della Pergola, Lorenzo, and Micheletto Attenduli, Il Tartaglia, Giaccopaccio, 
Ceccolino da Perngia , Nicolo da Tolentino , Guido Torello , Antonio dal Ponte ad Hera , and 
many others. With theſe may be reckon'd thoſe Princes which I have mention'd betore, to 
which may be added the Barons of Rome. the Orſini, Colonneſi, and other Lords and Gentle- 
men of the Kingdom of Lombardy, who depending upon the Wars, had fetled a kind of a 
League and Intelligence betwixt themſelves, model'd it with that artitice, and temporized {0 
exactly, that moſt commonly whoever were Enemies, both fides were ſure to be lofers. By 
this means, the Art of War became ſo mean and unſerviceable, every little Officer that had 
but the leaſt ſpark of Experience could have ealily corre&ted'it. Of theſe lazy Princes, and 
their deſpicable Officers ſhall be the ſubje& of my enſuing diſcourſe z but before I come to it, 
it will be neceſſary (according to my promiſe at firſt) to deduce Florence from its Original, 
and give every one a clear proſpect what was the State of that City in thoſe times , and by 


what means it arriv'd atit, thorough the imbroilments of a thouſand years, in which Italy 
was involv'd. 


The Conve- 
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Mong the great and admirable orders of former Kingdoms and Common-wealths 
(though in our times it is diſcontinued and loſt) it was the Cuſtom upon every 
occaſion to build new Towns and Cities , and indeed nothing is more worthy 
and becoming an excellent Prince, a well-diſpoſed Common-wealth , nor more 
for the intereſt and advantage of a Province, than to ere new Towns, where 
men may cohabit with more Convenience, both tor Agriculture, and Defence. For beſides 
the Beauty and Ornament which follow'd upon that Cuſtom, it render'd fuch Provinces as 
were Conquer'd, more dutiful and ſecure to the Conquerour, planted the void places, and 
made a commodious diſtribution of the people; upon which, living regularly and in 
order, they did not only multiply faſter, but were more ready to invade, and more able 
for defence. But by the negligence and onufſhhon of Common-wealths and Principalities, 
this method being at preſent diſuſed, the Provinces are become weaker, and ſome of them 
Tuin'd. 'For (asI faid before) it is this order alone that ſecuresa Country, and ſupplys it 
with pcoplc. The ſecurity confiſts in this, that in a new Conquer'd Countrey, a Colony 
placed by Authority, is a Fortreſs and Guard to keep the Natives in obedience 3 neither 
without this'can a Province continue inhabited, or preſerve a juſt diſtribution of the people, 
becauſe all places being not equally fertile or healthful, where it is barren , they deſert; 
where unwholſome, they dye and unleſs there be ſome way to invite or diſpole new men to 
the one, as well as the other, that Province muſt fail the abandoning ſome places leaving 
them deſolate and weak, and the thronging to others-making them indigent and poor. - And 
foraſmuch as theſe inconveniencics are not to be remedyed by Nature, Art and Induftry is to 
be apply'd3 and we {ce many Countreys which are naturally unhcalthful, much better'd by 
the multitude of Inhabitants 3 the Earth being purity'd by their Tillage , and the Air by 
their Fires, which Nature alone would never have effected. Of this, Venice is inſtance 
ſufficient 3 for though ſeated in a lickly and watriſh place, the concourſe of ſo many people 
at pne time, made it healthful enough. Piſa by reaſon of the malignity of the Air, was very 
ill inhabited, till Gezoa, and the Inhabitants upon its Rivers, being deteated and diſpoſſeſsd 
by the Saracens, it follow'd, that being ſupplanted all of them at once, and repairing thither 
in ſuch Numbers, that Town in a ſhort time became populous and potent. But the Cuſtom 
of ſending Colonies being laid alide, new Conqueſts are not ſo cafily kept, void places not ſo 
ealily ſupply'd, nor full and exubcrant places ſo ealily evacuated. Whereupon many places 
in the world, and part.cularly in 1:aly, are bccome dclolate and deſerted in reſpe& of what 
In 
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in former ages they have been, which is imputable to nothing, but that Princes do not re- 
tain their ancient appetite of true glory, nor Common-wealths the laudable Cuftoms they 
were wont. | | 

In old time; by the virtue and courage of theſe Colonies, new Cities were many times 
bnilt, and what were new begun inlarg'd 3 In which number the City of Florence may be 
reckon'd, which was begun by the Inhabitants of Fieſol#? and augmented by the Colonies. 
It is a true Story (if Dante, and FobnVillani nay be believ*d) that the City of Fieſole though 
plac'dit ſelf on the top of a Mountain, nevertheleſs, that thely Markets might be better fre- 
quented, and their Commodities brought to them with greater convenience to the Mer- 
chant, they order'd them a place, not on the top of the hill, but in the plain, betwixt the 
bottom of the Mountain, and the River Arzus. 

- Theſe Merchants (in my judgment) were the firſt occaſion of building in that place, 
and what was originally but Store-houſes for receipt of their Commodities, became after- 
wardsa Town, and place of Habitation: 

After the Romans had Conquer'd the Carthaginians, and render'd 1taly fafe againſt For- 
reign imbroilments, they multiply'd exceedingly 3 for men will not incommode themſelves, 
but where they are con(train'd by neceflity, and though the terrours of War may force them 
for ſhelter to fortify'd places and rocks, yet when the danger is over, their profit and con- 
venience calls them back again to their houſes,and they prefer Elbow-room, and Eaſe before 
any ſuch reſiraint. ' The ſecurity which follow'd in 1:aly upon the reputation of the Romar 
Common-wealth, might poſſibly be the occaſion that this place (from the aforeſaid begin- 
ning increaſing fo vaſtly) became afterwards a Town, and was call'd at firſt Arnina. 

After this there aroſe Civil Wars in Rome, firſt betwixt Marizs and Silla , then betwixt 
Ceſar and Pompey, and afterwards betwixt them that Murder'd Ceſar, and thoſe which 
reveng'd his Death. By Silla firſt, and after that by the three Roman Citizens (who re- 
venged the aſſaſſination of Ceſar, and divided the Empire) Colonies were ſent to Fieſole 3 
all, or part of which ſctled in the plain not far from the Town which was already begun. 
So that by this accciſion, the place was fo repleniſh'd with Honſes, Men, and all things 
neceſlary tor Civil Government, that it might be reckon*d among the Cities of Italy. But 
from whence it aſſum'd the name of Florence is variouſly conjeQtur?d : Some would have it 
call'd Florence from Florino one of the chief of that Colonic. Some fay it was not called 
Florentia, but Fluentia in the beginning, in reſpect of its nearneſs to the River Arzo3 and 
they produce Pliny as a witnels, who has this Expreſſion , That #he Fluentini are near to the 
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Channel of the River Arnus. But that (in my opinion) is a miſtake , becauſe Pliny in his The Denomi- 
Book delign'd to tell where the Florentines were ſeated, not what they were call'd. Nor is nation of 
it unlikely but that word Fluentini might be corrupted, becauſe Frontinus and Tacitus (who F070" _ 


writ, and were near contemporary with Pliny) calPd the Town Florextia, and the people 
Florentini, foraſmuch as they were govern'd in the time of Tiberixs, according to the ſame 
Lawsand Cuſtoms with the reſt of the Cities in Italy, and Cornelins Tacitus relates that 


Embaſſadors were ſent from the Florextines to the Emperour, to deſire that the Waters of 


the River Chiaxe rp. not be diſimbogued, or diverted upon their Countrey 3 neither is ir 
reaſonable to think that City could have two names at one time. My opinion therefore is 
cleer, that whatever might be the occaſion of its Original or Denomination , it was alwayes 
called Florentia > that it was founded under the Empire of the Romans, and began to be 
mention'd in Hiſtory in the time of the hrſt Emperours 3 that when that Empire was firſt 
afflicted by the Barbarians, Totila, King of the Oftrogoti demoliſh*d Florence 3 that 250 
years after, 4t was rebuilt by Carolus Magnus,from whoſe time till the year 1215. it follow'd 
the fortune of the reſt of Italy, and was {ubje& to thoſe that Commanded 3 during which 


it was governed firſt by the Succeſſors of Charles, afterwards by the Berengariz, and laſt of 


all by theEmperours cf Germany,as has been ſhewn in our general diſcourſe.In thoſe dayes it 
was not in the power of theFlorentines to extend their bounds,or to perform any memorable 
action, by reaſon of their ſubjeQion to Forreign Dominion. Nevertheleſs in the year 


| IO1O., on St. Romulus day (which was a ſolemn Feſtival among the Fzeſolani) they took, 
and deſtroy'd Fieſole, either by the connivance of the Emperours, or by the opportunity of 


an interregyum betwixt the Death of one Emperour and the Creation of another , at 
which times all the Cities were free. But afterwards when the Popes afſum'd more Autho- 
ty, and the Emperours power began to diminiſh, all the Towns in that Province began to 
comport themſelves with leſs regard or reverence to their Princes 3 ſo that in the year 1080. 
in the dayes of Arrigo 3. though Ttaly was divided betwixt him and the Church, yet till the 
year 1215. the Florentines by ſubmitting to the Conquerours, and deligning no farther than 
their own preſervation, kept themſelves quiet and intire. But as in the Body of Man , the 
later they come, the more dangerous and mortal are the Diſeaſes 3 ſo Florence the longer it 

Was 
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was before it fell into the paroxyſmes of faCtion, the more fatally it was afflicted afterwards 
when jt did. The occafion of its firſt diviſion is conſiderable, and being mention'd by Dante 
and ſeveral other Writers as remarkable, I ſhall take the liberty to diſcourſe of it briefly. 
Among other great and powerful Families in Florence, there were the Buondelmonti, and 
Uberti, and not long after them ghe Amidez, and Donati: In the Family of the Doxat?, 
there was a Lady (a Widdow) very rich, who had a great beauty to her Daughter. The 
Lady had reſolv'd with her ſelf to Marry her Daughter to Meſſr. Buondelmonte, a Young 
Gentleman, the head of thatFamily. This intention of hers (either by negligence , ot 
preſuming it ſafe enough at any time) ſhe had not imparted to any body, fo that before ſhe 
was aware Meſſr. Buondelmonte was to be Married to a Daughter of the Houſe of Amidez, 
The Lady much diffatisfy*d with her omiſſion , hoping nevertheleſs her Daughters beauty 
might be able to diſſolve the Contract , ſeeing him pals one day alone towards hex Houſe , 
ſhe took her Daughter along, and went down to accoſt him, and opening the Gate as he 
went by, ſhe faluted him, and told him, ſhe could not but congratulate his Marriage, though 
indeed-ſhe had kept her Daughter (preſenting herto him) in hopes ſhe ſhould have been 
the Bride. The young Gentleman beholding the Excellent Beauty of the Damoiſelle, con+ 
templating her Extra&tion, and that her fortune was not at all Inferiour to the perſons he 
had choſen, fell immediately into ſuch a paſſion and detire to Marry her, that not conſidering 
the promiſe he had made, the injuſtice he ſhould commit, nor the ill conſequences thar 
might follow , he reply'd, Sezing (Madam) you have preſerv'd ber for me (being not yet 
#00 late ) it would be ingyatitude to refuſe her, and without more adoe, he Married her. The 
notice of his inconſtancy was no ſooner divulg'd, but it was taken in great indignity by the 
Families of the Amidei and Uberti, who at that time were nearly ally'd. Having conſulted 
among themſelves, and: ſeveral others of their Relations , it was concluded, the affront was 
inſupportable, and not to be expiated but by the death of Meſſr. Bxondelmonte ; and though 
ſome remonſtrated the eyils which might follow, Moſcha Lamberti reply'd, That to confider 
every thing, was to reſolve on nothing ſuper-adding an old Adage, That a thing once done, 
is not capable of Remedy : upon which the Fa@ being determin'd; the perpetration was com- 
mitted to the ſaid Moſcha, Stiatta Uberti, Lambertuccio Amidei, and Oderigo Fifanti. Upon 
Eafter-day in the morning, they addreſsd themſelves to the work, and being privately 
convey'd toa Houſe belonging to the Amidei, between the 01d Bridge and St. Stephans, 


Meſſr. Buondelmonte paſſing the River upon a White Horſe, (as if an injury could as eafily- 


have been forgotten, asa Marriage have been broken) they ſet upon hin1 at the foot of the 
Bridge, and flew him under a Statue of Mars, which was placed thereby. This Murder 
divided the whole City, part of it ſiding with the Bzondelmonti, and part with the Uber: 
and both the Families being powerful in Houſes, Caſtles, and Men, the quarrel continued 


- many years before either could be ejected; yet though the animotity could not be extin- 
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guiſh*d by a firm and ſtable peace, yet things were palliated and compos'd ſometimes for 
the preſent, by certain Truces and Ceſffations, by which means (according to the variety of 
accidents) they were ſometimes at quiet, and ſometimes together by the Ears. In this Gan- 
dition Florence continued till the Reign of Frederick 11. who being King of Naples, and 
deſirous to ſtrengthen himſelt againſt the Church z to corroborate his intereſt in-Twſcang 
joyn'd himſelf to the Uberti and their party, by whole afliſtance the Buondelmonti were dri- 
ven out of Florence, and that City (as all Italy had done before) began to divide into the 
Factions of the Gwelfs, and the Ghibilins. Nor will it be amiſs to commemorate how each 
Family was ingag'd. The Families therefore which ſided with the Gzelfs were the Brox- 
delmonti, Nerti, Roſſi, Freſco Baldi, Mozzi, Baldi, Pulchi, Gherardini, Forabiſchi,Bagnefi, 
Guidalotti, Sacchetti, Manieri,  Lucardefi, Chiaramonti, Compiobbeſi, Cavalcanti,Giandonati, 
Gianfiliazzi , Scali , Guallerotti , Importuni , Boſtichi , Tornaquinci, Vecchietti , Fofinghi, 


' Arrigucci, Agli, Silii, Adimari, Viſdomini, Donati, Pazzi , della Bella, Ardinghi, Theo= 
' baldi, Cerchi, With the Ghibilines there joyned the Vberti , Manelli , Ubriachi, Fifantt, 


Amidei, Infanganti, Maleſpini, Scolari , Guidi, Galli, Capprardi, Lamberti, Soldaniert, 
Cipriani, Toſchi, Amieri, Palermini, Migliorelli, Pigli, Barucci, Cattani, Agolanti, Brune- 
leſchi, Caponſachi, Eliſei, Abbati, Fedaldini, Guiocchi, GaJigai to which Families of the 
Nobility, many of the populacy joyn'd themſelves on each fide, as their intereſt or affe- 
Ctions carried them, ſo that in a mannerthe whole City was'ingag'd either on one fide or 
the other. The Gwelfs being driven out, retir*d into the Vale upon the River Arxus men- 
tion*d before, and the greateſt part oftheir Garrifbns being there , they defended them as 
well as they could againſt the Attacks of their Enemies. But when Frederick dyed ,; thoſe 
perſons who were Neuters, retaining great intereſt and reputation with the people, thought 
it more ſerviceable to the City of Florence to reconcile their differences and unite them, than 


. by tomenting them, to deſtroy it ; Whereupon endeayouring a Compoſure , they prevail'd 


at 
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at length that the Gzelfs ſhould lay afide their indignation , and return , and the Ghibilixes 

renounce their ſuſpicion and receive them. Being united in this manner , it was thought 

ſca{onable to provide for their liberty, and to contrive ſome Laws for their defence, betore 

the new Emperour ſhould get the power into his hands. In order thereunto they divided The Union & 
the City into ſix parts 3 They choſe twelve Citizens (two for each part) which, under the Governmenc 
title of Antiani, they inveſted with the Government , but chang'd them every year. To Ew City of 
prevent any animoſity that might ariſe from the determination of matters judicial , they =p jor 
conſtituted two Forreign Judges, (one of them call'd the Captain of the people, and the : 
other the Podeſta ) to decide all Civil and Criminal Cauſes which ſhould occur. And becauſe TheCaptain of 
Laws are but tranſient, and of little duration, where there is no power to defend them, — - tans 
they eftabliſh'd XX Colours in the City, and 76 in the Territory, under which all the youth Their Militia. 
was liſted, and oblig'd to be ready in their Arms under their reſpe&ive Colours , as often | 
and whenever the Captain, or Aztiani ſhould require them. Moreover as their Entiigns 

were diſtinct, {o were their Arms ſome of them conlified of Croſs-bows, ſome of them of 

Halbards3 Their Enſigns were chang'd at every Pentecoſt with great ſolemnity, and diſpos'd 

to new Men, and new Captains put over their Companics. Belidcs, to add Majeity to 

their Army, and provide a refuge for ſuch as were woundcd, or diſabled in Fight, where 

they might refreſh, and recruit again, to make head againſi the Enemy, they order'd a 

large Charriot cover*d with Red, and drawn by two white Cxen, upon which their Stan- 

dard of White and Red was to be placed. Whenever their Army was to be drawn out, 

this Charriot was to be drawn into the Market-place, and with great formality conlign'd to 

the Captains of the People. For the greater magniticence and oftentation of their Enter- 

prizes,” they had moreover, a great Bell (call'd Martizelo,) which Rung continually a A generous 
month betore they march'd with their Army, that the Enemy might have ſo much time Cuſtome, 

to provide for his Detence. So much-Gallantry there was then amongſt men, and with ſo 

much Magnanimity they behav'd themſclves,that whereas now adayes it is reputed policy and 

wiſdom to ſurprize an Enemy,and fall upon him while he is unprovided,it was then thought 

treacherous, and ignoble. This Bell when they march*d, was carried along with the Ar- 

my, and by it the Guards ſet, and relieved, and other Military Orders deriv'd. By this 
Diſcipline in Civil and Martial affairs, the Florentixes laid the foundation of their liberty : 

Nor is it to be imagin'd what ſirength and authority it acquir'd ina ſhort time, for it came 

not only to be the chiet City in Txſeony, but to be reckon'd among the Principal of all 1aly, 

and indeed there was no grandeur to which it might not have arriv'd, had it not been ob- 

ſiructed by new and frequent difſentions. Ten years together, the Florentines liv'd under 

this Government 3 in which time they forc'd the Piſtozeſi, Aritini, and Sanefi to make peace 

with them,and returning with their Army from $iexa,they took Volterra, demoliſh'd ſeveral 

Caſtles, and brought the Inhabitants to Florence, In theſe Expeditions, the Gwelfs had the 

principal Condu&t, as being much more popular than the Ghibilines, who had carried them- 

ſelves imperiouſly during Fedzrick's Raign , and made themſelves odious, or elle it was be- 

cauſe the Church party had more Friends than the Emperours, as being thought more 

conliſtent with their liberty. The Ghibilines in the mean time, being diſpleaſed to (ce their 

Authority (o ſenſibly decreaſe, could not be fatisfy*d, but attended all occations to repoſle(s 

themſelves of the Covernment. When Manfredi the Son of Federick King of Naples was in- 

veſted in that Kingdom, and had over-power'®d the power of the Church, conceiving it a 

fair opportunity, they practis'd privately with him, to reaſſume their Government 3 but 

they could not mannage it ſo cunningly, but their practice was diſcover'd to the Antiant , 

who ſummoning the Uberti thereupon 3 the Vberti not only rcfus*d to appear, but took 

Arms, and fortity*d themſelves in their houſes3 at which the People being incens'd, took 

Arms likewiſe, and joyning with the Gzelfs, drove them out of Florence , and forc'd the 

whole Ghibiline party to tranſplant to Siena. From thence they defir'd the afliſtance of acaxfredi King 
Manfredi King of Naples, who ſending them ſupplies, by the Conduct and Diligence of of Naptes, a 
Farinata (of the Houſe of Uberti ) the Guelfs received ſuch a blow upon the River Aria, | ape 
that thoſe which eſcaped (ſuppoling their City loſt) fled dire&tly to Lucca, and left Florence 
tO ſhift for it ſelf. Maxfredi, had given the Command of the Auxiliaries which he ſent to 

the Ghib;lines, to'the Conte Giordano, a Captain of no ſmall reputation in thoſe times. Gior- 

dan, after this Vidkory advanced with his Ghibilines to Florence, reduced the City to the 

obedience of Manfredi , depos'd the Magiſtrates, and alter*d or abrogated all the Laws, and 

Cuſtoms that might give them the leaſt hgure or Commemoration of their liberty : W hich 

Injury being done with little diſcretion,was receiv*d by the people with ſo much deteſtation, 

that whereas before they were ſcarce Enemies to the Ghibilines, they became thereby inve- 

terate and implacable 3 and that mortal animoſity, was in time their utter deſtruction. 


Being to return to Naples upon affairs of great importance. to that Kingdom, the Comte 
E Giordano 
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Giordano left the Comte Guido Novello ( Lord of Caſentino) in Florence, as Deputy for the 
King This Gzido Novello call'd a Councel of Ghibilines at Empoli, whercin it was unani- 
mouſly concluded, that Florence ſhould be razed, being (by reaſon the people were ſo rigid 
Guelfs) the only City capable to reinforce the declining party of the Church, 

Upon ſo cruel and barbarous a Sentence againſt {o Noble a City.there was not one Friend 
or Citizcn oppos'd, beſides Ferinata dell; Vberti , who publickly and couragiouſly undertook 
its defence : Declaring, That he had not run ſo many dangers, nor expos'd himſelf to ſo 
many difficultics, but to live quietly afterwards in his own Countrey 3 nor would he now 
reject what he contended for fo long, nor refuſe that which his good fortune had given him ; 
he was rcſoly'd rather to oppoſe himſelf (againſt whoever ſhould delign otherwiſe) with as 
nuch Vigour and Zeal as he had done againſtthe Gzelfs, and if jealoulie and apprehenſion 
ſhould prompt them to endeavour the deſtruction of their Countrey, they might attempt if 
they pleas'd 3 but he hop*d, with the ſame Virtue which dfove out the Gwelfs, he ſhould be 
able to defend the City. This Ferinata was a man of great Courage, excellent Conduct, 
Head of the Ghibilines, and in no ſmall eſteem with Maxfredi himſelf. Theſe qualifications, 
and the conſideration of his Authority, put an end to that reſolution, and they began now 
to take new meaſures, and contrive wayes of preſerving the State. The Grelfs who had 
fcd to Lmcca, being diſmiſs'd by the Lycchefi, upon the Counts commination,, they with- 
drew to Bologna, from whence being invited by the Grelfs of Parma, to goagainſt the Ghz- 
bilines, they behav'd themſelves ſo well, that by their Valour, the Adverſary was overcome, 
and their Poſſeſfionsgiven to them : So that increaling in Honour and Wealth, and under- 
ſtanding that Pope Clement had call'd Carlo P Angio into Italy , to depoſe Manfredi (if 
poſſible). They ſent Embaſſadours to his Holineſs to tender their afhiſtance ; which the Pope 
not only accepted, but ſent them his own Standard, which the Gzelfs carry'd ever after in 
their Wars, and is us'd in Florence to this very day. After this, Manfredi was beaten, di- 
ſpoyl'd of his Kingdom, and Slain, and the Gwelfs of Florence having performed their ſhate 
in that Action, their party grew more brisk and couragious 3 and the Ghibilines, more 
timorous and weak. Whereupon thoſe who with Count Gzido Novello were at the helm in 
Florence, began to calt about how they might, by benefit, or otherwiſe, gain and cajole the 
People, whom before they had exaſperated by all circumſtances of injury : But thoſe reme- 
dies (which if us'd in time, before neceſſity requir'd, might poſſhbly have prevail'd) being 
apply'd abruptly, and too late , did not only not contribute to their ſafety, but haſten'd 
their ruine. To coaksand inſinuate with the people and their party, they thought it would 
do much if they reſtor'd them to a part of that Honour and Authority which they had loſt. 
To this purpoſe they choſe XXXVL Citizens from among the People , and adding to them 
two Forreign Gentlemen from Bologna, they gave them power to reform the State of, the 
City as they pleas'd. As ſoon as they met, the firſt thing they pitch'd upon, was to divide 
the City into ſeveral Arts (or Trades) over each Art, they plac'd a Maſter , who was to 
adminiſter Juſtice to all under his Ward 3 and to every Art a Banner was aflign'd, that un- 
der that, each Company might appear in Arms, when ever the ſafety of the City requir'd it. 
At firſt theſe Arts ( or Companies were twelve) ſeven greater, and five leſs 3 the leſſer in- 
crealing afterwards to fourteen, their whole number advanc'd to XXI, as it remains at this 
day. The Reformation proceeding quietly in this manner, and contriving many things for 
the common benefit of the people, without interruption 3 Count Gxido thinking himſelf 
under an equal Obligation, to provide for his Soldiers 3 caus'da Tax to be laid upon the . 
Citizens, to raiſe Money for their pay 3 but he found ſuch difficulty in the buſineſs, he durſt 
never colle& it : Whereupon,; perceiving all loſt, unleſs ſomething was ſuddainly done 3 he 
combin'd with the chief of the Chibzlines, and determin*d to take that back again by force 
from the people, which ſo unadviſedly they had given. : 

With which deſign, having aſſembled the ſeveral Companies in their Arms, (and the 
XXXVI. Reformatori with them.) cauling a ſuddain Alarm to be brought in, the Reformatort 
being frighted , and retiring to their Houſes, the Enligns of the ſeveral faculties were 
diſplay*d, and ſeveral Armed men behind them immediately 3 underſtanding that Count 
Guido and his party were at St. Fobns, they madea ſtand at St. Trinita, and Hole Giovanni 
Soldanieri for their Captain. The Count on the other fide, hearing where they had poſted, 
advanced againſt them 3 and the people, not declining, they met in a place which s now 
calPd Loggia dei Tornaquinci, where the Count was worlted, and moſt of his party lain. 
Being off of his mettle, and fearful the Enemy would aſſault him in the night, and cut his 
Throat 3 his Men being cow'd, and unable to defend him, without contidering other re- 
medy, he reſolv'd to preſerve himſelt by flying, rather than by fighting 3 and accordingly 
(contrary to the perſwalion of the Heads of the Ghibilines) he retired to Prato with what 


men he had left. When he found himſelf ſafe, and his fear over, he became ſenlible of 
his 
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bis Errour, and being dehirous to have repair'd it next morniag, at break of day he drew 
our his Men, march'd back to F /orence, deligning to recover that Honourably , which he 
had ſo Scandalouſly loſt; but he found himſelt miſtaken, for though it might have colt the 
people hot water to have expel'd him , they found it no hard matter to keep him out when 
he was gone 3 inſomuch that being repuls'd, he drew off with great forrow and ſhame to 
Caſentino, and the Ghibilines return'd to their Houſes. The pcople being Conquerours, out: 
of affetion to all ſuch as had a love for their Countrey , they relolv'd to reunite the City 
once more, - and call home all their Citizens which were abroad,as well Ghibilines.as Guelfs, 
Hercupon the Gzelfs return'd, after {1x years baniſhment, the Ghzbilines late attempt was 

rdoned, and they receiv'd back again 3 but yet they contiriued odious both to the people, 
and Guelfs, the laſt not being able to extinguiſh the memory of their baniſhment 3 nor the 
firſt to forget their I yranny and inſolence, when the Government was in their hands 3 ſo 
that their animoſity was depolited neither on the one ſide, nor the other. 

WhiPſ: the affairs of Florence were in this poſture, a report was ſpread , that Corradine, 
Nephew to Manfredi was coming with Forces out of Germany, to Conquer the Kingdom 
of Naples ; upon which the Ghibilines conceiv'd freſh hopes of recovering their Authority : 
and the Guelfe being no leſs ſolicitous for their ſecurity, begg'd the afliſtance of King 
Charles, in caſe Corradine ſhould come. Charles having comply'd , and his Forces upon 
their March, the Gwelfs became ſo inſolent, and the Gbibilines ſo timorous, that two dayes 
before the French Army azriv'd, the Ghibilines fled out of the City, without ttaying to be 
expelPd. The Ghibilines departed 3 the Florentines new Modell'd their City , choobng, 
twelve principal Magiſtrates, to continue in Authority only for two Moneths, not under | 

| the title of Antiani, but Buoni-hnomini, Next to them they conſtituted a Councel of 5o A ſecond Mo- 

Citizens, which they call'd La Credenza : after which, 180 were choſen out of the pcople, 4 be che 
which with the Credenza, and the 12 Buoni Huomini were call'd the General-Councel : The gp Races 
beſides which, they creed another Councel, couliſting of 120. both Citizens and Nobles, Huomini. 
which Councel was to conſummate and ratifye whatever was debated or reſolv'd in the reſt, £4 Credenzg: 
Having ſetled their Government in this manner, and by new Laws, and Elcction of Magi- 
firates of their own party, fortify'd themſelves againſt the Machinations of the Gh1ib:lines, 
the Gzelfs confiſcated the Ghibilines Eſtates, and having divided them into three parts , one, 
was allign'd to publick uſes, another given to their Magiſtrates and Captains, and the third 

iſtributed among the Gelfs, td recompence the damage they had receiv'd. The Pope to 
preſerve Tuſcany to the Fation of the Gwelfs, made King Charles Imperial Vicar of that 


A IT 


Province. By this method, the Florentines having maintain'd their honour and reputation 
abroad by their Arms, and at home by their Laws they remain'd tirm and ſecure in the 


- 


# 


mean time the Pope dyed, and after a two years vacancy; anda tedious diſpute, Gregory X. Gregory Ne + 
was elected, who being at the time of his Eletion (and a long while before) in Siria, and 

(by conſequenee) ignorant of the humours of the Factions, he carry'd not himfelf with that 

caution towards them, as his Predeceſſors had done. But in his way to Fraxce , being 

arriv'd at Florence, he thought it the Office of a good Paſtor to endeavour to compole their 

differences, and prevail'd with them to receive Commiſſioners from the Ghibilines to nego- 

tiate the manner of their return 3 but though their Peace was made, and all par ticulars | 
concluded. the Ghibilines were too jealous to accept them, and retus'd to come back. The Florence under 
Pope imputed the fault to the City, and excommunicated it in his paſſion, under which EECOMMUNE- 
cenſure it continued whilſt he lived 3 but after his death, when Inzocent V. was created, it I, ; 
was taken off. Innocent V. was ſucceeded by Nicholas III. of the Houſe of the Orfini; and ; 
becauſe the Popes were always jealous of any great power in 1taly (though rais'd by the The Jealouſis 
favour of the Church)and conſtantly endeavour'd to deprels it 3 great troubles,and frequent robe 
variations enſued 3 for the fear of a Perſon grown Potent to any degree, was the advance- 

ment of another leſs powerful than hez who growing powerful by his preterment , as his 

Predeceſſor had done , became formidable like him3 and that fear was the occalion of his 

debaſement. This was the cauſe that Kingdom was taken from Maxfredi, and given to | 

Charles. This was the reaſon that Charles became terrible afterwards, and his ruine was 

conſpir'd : for Nicholas TI. (mov'd by the confiderations aforeſaid) prevaiPd fo, that 

Charles by the Emperours means , was remov'd from the Government of Tuſcany, and 

Latino the Popes Legat) ſent thither in his place, by Commiſſion trom: the Emperour. 

Florence at this time was in no very good condition, for the Gzelfiſh Nobility, being grown 

inſvlent, and careleſsof the Magilirates 3 ſeveral Murders and other violencies were daily 

committed, the Malefactors palling unpuniſh'd by the favour and proteCtion of the Nobles. 

To reſtrain theſe inſolencies, it was thought good by the Heads of the City, to recall thoſe , _ | 
who were baniſhed , which gave opportunity to the Legate to reunite the City 3 and to the The Ghibilines 
Gbibilines » toxeturn ; whereupon inſtead of XII, Governours which they had before, they Ierurn. 
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were increas'd to XIV. (VII. of cach party) their Government to be Annual, and their 


Martins Pope EleQion by the Pope. Two years Florence remain'd under this form, till Martino (a 


Frenchman) was created Pope, who reſtor'd to King Charles whatever Authority Pope 
Nicholas had taken from him : So that Florence being again in Commotion the Citizens 
took up Arms againſt the Emperours Governour, and to reſtrain the Ghibilines, and corre&t 


The Govern- the infolcnce of their Nobility, put the City under a new form of Government. It was in 
ment ccform- the year 1282. when the Corporation of the Arts having been inveſted with the Magiſtracy 


ed by rhe Ci- 


tIZEns. 


and Militia, had gain'd great reputation 3 whereupon by their own Authority they order'd 
that inſtead of the XIV. Three Citizens ſhould be created (with the Title of Priori) who 


The three Pri- ſhoul4 govern the Common-wealth for two Moneths, and be choſen indifferently out of 
ori ro govern Commons or Nobility, provided they were Merchants, or profeſſed any Art. Afterwards 


two Moneths 
to be choſen the c 
our of rhe Ci- 


aict Magiſtracy was reduc'd to fx perſons (one for each Ward) where it continued to 
the year 1342. in which the City was reduc'd into quarters, and the Prior: , to Nine, they 


ty indifferent- having been advanc'd to 12. by ſome accident in the mean time. This Conſtitution was 


ly. 


The Segnorr. 


Diſcord be- 
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ple, 
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the occation (as ſhall be ſhow'd in its place) of the Nobilities ruine, who upon ſundry pro- 
vocations were excluded, and afterwards without any reſpect, oppreſs'd by the people. At 
firſt the Nobility conſented to its Erc&tion, as an expedient to unite, and accommodate all 
differences; but afterwards incroaching, and interfering for the Government, all of them 
loſt it. There was likewiſe a Palace athgn'd for the conſtant Reſidence of this Councel, (in 
which the Magiſtrates were formerly accuſtum'd to confer with the Commiſſioners of the 
Church) and Serjeants, and other neceſſary Officers, for their greater honour , appointed 
to attend : Which Councel, though at firſt it had only the Title of Preor: 3 yet afterwards 
tor Magniticerice ſake, it had the addition of Segnori. 

For a while the Florentines continued quiet within themſelves, though they had Wars 
abroad with the Aretizes (who had driven out the Gzelfs ) with whom they ingag'd ſucce(s- 
fully in Campaldino, and overcome them. Upon which, the City increaling both in Wealth, 
and number of Inhabitants, it was thought good to inlarge their Walls, which they did to 
its preſent Circumference 3 whercas before its Diameter was only from the Old Bridge to 
S, Lorenzo, The Wars abroad, and Peace at home, had almoſt exterminated both the 
Ghibilines, and Gwelfs in that City 3 there remain'd only thoſe ſparks of animotity (which 
are unavoidable in all Cities) betwixt the Nobles and the People for the one folicitous of 
their freedom according to their Laws, and the other impatient to Command them, it is 
not poſſible they ſhould agree. Whilſt they were apprehenlive of the Ghzblizes, this hu- 
mour did not ſhow it ſelf in the Nobility 3 but when the Ghib/lines were low and depreſs'd, 
it began to exert, and the people were injur'd daily , beyond the Vindication either of 
the Magiſtrates, or Laws3- every Nobleman making good his infolence, by the multitude 
of his Friends and Relations, both againſt the Priori, and the Captain» The Heads there. 
fore of the Arts (by way of remedy againſt fo great inconvenience) provided that in the 
beginning of its Office , every Councel of the Przori ſhould create an Enlign , or Galfoxtere 
di juſticia, out of the people, aſſigning him 1000 men in 20 Companies, which were to be 
ready with their Arms, and their Gonfaloxe to ſee Juſtice adminiſter'd whenever the Court, 
or their Captain requir'd them. The firſt in this Office, was Ubaldo Rrffolz, who drawing 
out his Bands, demoliſh'd the Houſes of the Galletti, becauſe one of that Family had flain 
one of his Fellow-Citizens in Fraxce. The eſtabliſhment of this Order by the Arts was 
not difficult, by reaſon of the jealouſies and emulations amongſt the Nobility , who were 
not in the leaſt ſenſible it was intended againſt them, till they felt the ſmart of it, when 
*twas put in Execution. This Conſtitution was terrible to them at firſt, but afterwards they 
return'd to their old inſolence again, for having inſinuated themſelves into the Councel of 
the Priori, they found means to hinder the Galfoniere from executing his Office. Beſides, 
Witnels being alwayes requir'd upon any accuſation , the Plaintiff could hardly find any 
body that would give teſtimony againſt the Nobility. So that in a ſhort time Florence was 
involy'd in its old diſtraction, and the people expos'd to their former oppreſſion, Juſtice 
being grown delatory and tedious, and Sentence, though given, ſeldom or never executed. 
The Populace not knowing what reſolution to take in this Caſe, Gzano della Bella (a perſon 
of Noble extraction, but a Lover of the Liberty of the City) incourag'd the Heads of the 
Arts, to reform the City, and by his perſwaſion it was Ordain'd that the Galfonzere ſhould 
reſide with the Priori, and have 4000 men under his Command 3 they likewiſe excluded 
the Nobility out of the Councel of the Segrorz. 

They made a Law that all Acceſſaries, or Abettors, ſhould be liable to the ſame puniſh- 
ment with thoſe who were actually Guilty 3 and decreed that Common report thould be 
ſufficient to convict them. By theſe Laws (which were called Ordinamenti della Giuftitia ) 
the people gain'd great reputation : but Giano della Bella, being look'd upon as the _—_ 
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of their Deſtruction, became odious to the Nobility 3 and not to them only, but to the 
wealthielt of the Populace, who began to ſuſpect his Authority, and not without reaſon, as 
appear'd afterwards upon the firlt occafion was given him to abule it. It happen'd one of 
the Commons was kilFd in a fray, where fevcral of the Nobility were .preſent; Corſo 
Donati being one amongſt the reſt, the Murther was laid to his charge , as the moi turious 
and deſperates He was taken into Cuſtody by the Captain, but (however cauſes went) 
whether he was innocent of the Crime, or the Captain fearful to condemn him, he was 
preſently diſcharg'd. The people offended at his diſcharge, betook themſelves to their 
Arms, ran to the Houſe of Gian della Bella, and beg'd of him, that he would be the means 
that the Laws he had invented might be put in Execution. Giano had privately a deſire 
that Corſo ſhould be punith'd, and therefore advis'd not the people to lay down their Arms, 
(as many conceived he ought) but incouraged them to addreſs to the Segxori with their 
Complaints, and delire their Vindication. The people full of rage , thinking themſelves 
abus'd by the Captain, and abandon'd by Giano, went not to the Segnort (as directed) but 
away they ran to the Captain's Palace, and plunder'd it > which action displeas'd the whole 
City, and was laid upon Gzano, by ſuch as meditated his ruine z whercupon ſome of his 
Enemies happening afterwards to be of the Segyori, he was accus'd to the Captain as an 
incendiary, and debaucher of the pzople. | | 
WhiPſt his Cauſe was in agitation, the people took Arms again, flock'd in great num- 
bers to his Houſe, and offer*d to defend him againſt the Segzorz his Enemies: Giano had 
no mind to experiment the popular favour, or truſt his life in the hands of the Magiſtrates, 
as fearing the malignity of the one, no leſs than the unconſtancy of the other 3 but..to ſe- 
cure himſelf againſt the malice of his Enemies, and his Countrey againſt the commotion of 
his Friends, ke rcſolv*'d to give way to their Envy, and baniſh himſelf from that City 
which he had preſerv'd from the Tyrannie of the Nobility by his own danger and charge. 
The Nobility, after his departure, to recover their dignity, which they conceived loſt by 
the diflentions among them, united, and apply'd thctnſelves by two of their Number, to the 
Senate or Segnoria (which they judg'd to be their friends) to intreat them to mitigate in 
ſome meaſure the acerbity of thoſe Laws which were made againſt them : which demand 
was no ſooner known, but the, people ( fearing the Szgxoriz ſhould comply ) began 
immediately to tumultuate, and, betwixt the ambition of the one , and, ſuſpicion of the 
other, they tell ſoon atter to blows. The Nobility ſtood upon their guards in three places , 
at St. John's, in the Mercato nuovo, and the Piazza de Mozzz , under three Commanders, 
Foreſe Adinari, Vanni de Mozzi, and Geri Spini, The people were got together under 
their Enligns in great Numbers at the Senator's Palace, which at that time was notfar from, 
St. Pruocolo; and becauſe the people were jealous of the Szgnori, they deputed fix Citizens 
to ſhare with them in the Government. In the mean time while both partics were prcpa- 
ring for the Combat, ſome both of the Nobility and Commons , with certain Religious 
perſons of good reputation interpos'd themſelves, remonſirating to the Nobility, that the 
Honour they bad loſt, and the Laws made againſt them, were occaſion'd by their arrogance 
and ill Government 3 that now to take Arms, and betake themſelves to force, for the 
recovery of what was loſt by their own diflſention and ill-management , would be the ruine 
of their Countrey, and a detriment to themſelves. That they ſhould conſider in number, 
riches, and malice, they were much inferiour to the people. That that Nobility they fo 
vainly affected, by which they thought to advance others, when they carne to tight would 
prove but a meer Title and Name , unable to defend them againſt the advantages which 
their Enemies had over them. To the people it was repreſented imprudence to drive things 
too far, and make their Adverſarics deſperate 3 For be that hopes no good, fears no ill. That 


| it ought to be conſider'd, their Nobility. were they which had gain'd ſo much Honour to 


their City in its Wars, and were not therefore in juſtice to be us*d at that rate. That they 
could be content to have the Supream Magiſtracy taken from them, and endure it patiently ; 
but they thought unreaſonable, and inſupportable to be at every bodies mercy (as their new 
Laws render'd them) and ſubject to be driven out of their Countrey upon every Capriccio. 
That it would be well to mitigate their fary, and lay down their Arms, rather than to' run 
the hazard of a Battail, by preſumption upon their Numbers, which had many times fail'd , 
and been worſted by the leſs. The pcople were divided in their Judgments, ſome were for 
ngaging, as a thing ſome time or other would neceſſarily be 3 and better now, thanto deter 
till their Enemies were more powerful: andif it could be imagined the mitigation of the 
Laws would content them, they ſhould be mitigated accordingly 3 but their inſolence and 


pride could never be laid by, till by force they were conſtrain'd to't. To others more mo- 
dergte and prudent, it appeared that thealteration of the Laws would not ſignifie much, but 


tO come to a Battel might be of very great importance and their Opinion Ss: - it _ 
| | ovided* 
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provided that no accuſation ſhould be admitted againſt a Nobleman without neceſſary teſti- 
mony. Though upon theſe terms both parties laid down their Arms, yet their jealoulies of 
one another were mutually retain'd, and thcy began again to fortihe on both fides. The 
People thought fit to re-order the Government, and reduce their Signori to a leſs number, 
as ſuſpeing ſome of them to be too great tavourers of the Nobility, of whom the Maxcini, 
Magalotti, Altoviti, Pernzzi, and Cerretani were the-chief. Having ſetled the State in this 
manner in the year 1298. For the greater Magniticerice and ſecurity of their Signorz, they 
founded their Palace, and made a Piazza before it, where the houſes of the UVberti ſtood for- 
merly : About the ſame time alſo the Foundation of the Priſons were laid, which in few 
years after were finiſhed: Never was this City in greater ſplendor, nor more happy in its 
condition than then, abounding both in men, riches, and reputation. They had 3ooo. 
Citizens in the Town fit to bear Arms, and 70000. more in their Territory. All Taſcany 
was at its devotion, partly as {ubjeRs, and partly as friends And though there were (till 
piques and ſuſpicions betwixt the Nobility and the people, yet they did not break out into 
any ill effect, but all lived quietly and peaceably together 3 and had not this tranquility been 
at length interrupted by diflention within, it had been in no danger from abroad 3 being in 
fuch terms at that time, it neither feared the Empire, nor its Exiles, and could have broughe 
a force into the Ficld equivalent to all the reſt of the States in Italy. But that diſeaſe from 
which ab extra it was {ecure, was ingendred in its own bowels. There were two Families 
in Florence, the Cerchi, and the Donati, equally conſiderable, both in numbers, riches, and 
dignity 3 being Neighbours both in Ciry and Country, there happened ſome exceptions and 
diſguſts betwixt them, but not ſo great as to bring them to blows, and perhaps they would 
never have produc'd any conſiderable eftes, had not their ill humours been agitated and 
firmented by new occaſion. Among the chiet Families in Piſtoza, there was the Family -of 
the Cancellieri : It happened that Lore the Son of Gwlielmo, and Geri the ſon of Bertaccio, 
fell out by accident at play, and paſſing from words to blows, Ger! received a ſlight wound. 
Gulielmo was much troubled at the bulinels, and thinking by excets of humility to take off 
the ſcandal, he increaſed it and made it worſe. He commanded his Son to BO to Geri”s, Fa- 
thers houſe, and demand his pardon 3 Lore obey*d, and went as his Father dire&ted, but that 
a& of humanity did not at all ſweeten the acerbity of Bertaceio's mind, who cauſing Lore to 
be ſeiz*d by his ſervants (to aggravate the indignity) he cauſed him to be led by them” into 
the ſtable, and his hand cut off upon the Manger, with inſtruction to return to his Father, 
and to let him know, That wounds are not cured ſo properly by words, as amputation. Guli-= 
elmo was ſo enraged at the cruelcy of the fat, as he and his friends immediately took arms 
to revenge it 3 and Bertaccis and his triends doing as much to defend themſelves, the whole 
City of Piftoia was engaged in the quarrel, and divided into two patties. Theſe Cancelliers 
being both of them deſcended from one of the Cancellieri who had two Wives, one of them 
called Bianca: that party which deſcended from her, called it ſelf Barca and the other in 
oppoſition was called Nera. In a ſhort time many conflicts happened betwixt them, many 
men killed, and many houſes deſtroyed. Not being able to accomodate among themſelves, 
though both tides were weary, they concluded to come to Florence, hoping ſome expedient 
would be found out there, or elſe to fortihe their parties by the acquiſition of new triends. 
The Neri having had familiarity with the Doxat, were eſpouſed by Corſo, the head of that 
Family. The Bzaxchi, to ſupport themſelves againſt the acceſſion of the Doxatz, fell in with 
Peri the chief of the Cerchi, a man not inferiour to Corſo in any quality whatever. The ma- 
lignity of this humour being brought hither from Piftoia, began to revive the old quarrel be 
twixt the Cerchi and Donati in ſuch manner, that the Priori, and other principal Citizens be- 
van to apprehend they ſhould fall together by the cars, and the whole City come to be divi- 
ded. Hereupon they applyed themſelves to the Pope, defiring he would interpoſe his - Au- 
thority to aſſwage thoſe differences which were too great for their private power to compoſe. 
The Pope ſent for Veri, and preſt him carneſily to a reconciliation with the Donati.. Veri 
ſeemed to be ſurpriſed at his importunity, pretended he had no prejudice to them'at all, and 
becauſe reconciliation preſuppoſed a quarrel, there being nothing of the latter, he thought 
there was no neceſſity of the tirſt. So that Veri returning from Rome without any other 
conclufion, the Malevolence increas'd, and every little accident (as it happened afterwards) 
was {ufficient to put all in confuſion. In the Moneth of May, ſeveral Holidaics being pub- 
lickly cclebrated in Florexce, certain young Gentlemen of the Doxati, with their friends on 
Horſeback, having ſtopt near St. Trinity, to fee certain Women that were Dancing, it fell out 
that ſome of the Cerchz arrived there likewiſe with ſome of their friends, and being delirous 
to ſee as well as the reſt, not knowing the Donati were before, they ſpur'd on their horſes,and 
juſtled in among them. The Doxati looking upon it as an affront, drew their Swords the 


Cerchi were as ready to anſwer them, and after feveral cuts and Nlathes given and: received, 
| | both 
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both ſides retir'd. This accident was the occaſion of great miſchicf 5 the whole City ( as 
well People as Nobility ) divided , and took part with the Bianchi and Neri, as their in- 
clinations dire&ed them. The chief of the Bianchi were the Cerchi, to whom the A4i- 
mari, the Abbati, part of the /ofingss the Bardi, Roſſi, Treſcobaldi, Nerli, Manailli , all 
the Mozzi , the Scali, Gerraraini, Cavalcanti , Mateſpini, Boſtichi, Giandonati, Vecchietti, 
and Arrigzelzi, joyn'd themſelves 3 with theſe tided ſeveral of the populace and all the 
Ghibiline faion in Florence 3 {o that in reſpect of their Numbers , they ſeen!'d to have 
the whole Government of the City. The Doxati on the other fide were heads of the Neri, 
and follow'd by all the reſt of the before mentioned Nobility who were not ingag*d with 
the Bianchi and beſide them all the Parzi, Biſdomini, Manieri , Bagneſii, Tornaquinci, 
Spini, Buondelmonti, Gianfigliazzi, and Brunelteſchi , Nor did this humour extend it ſelf 
only in the City, but infected the whole Country. In ſo much that the Captains of the 
Arts , and ſuch as favour'd the Gzelfs, and were Lovers of the Commonwealth , ver 

much apprehended leaft this new diſtraQtion ſhould prove the ruine of the City , and the 
reſtauration of the Ghibilins , Whereupon they ſent to the Pope , beſceching him to think 
of ſome remedy , unleſs he had a mind that City ( which had been always a Bulwark to 
the Church ) ſhould be deſtroy'd , or become ſubject to the Ghibilins, To gratifie their 
requeſt , the Pope diſpatch'd Matteo & Aquaſparta ( a Portugal Cardinal ) as his Legate 
to Florence, who finding the party of the Biancht obſtinate and untratable, as preſuming 
upon the advantage of their Numbers, he left Florexce in an anger, and interdi&ted 
them 3 ſo that the Town remained in more confuſion at his departure, then he found it, 
all parties being at that time very high , and diſpos'd to miſchief, it happen'd that ſeveral 
of the Cerchi and Donati meeting at a burial, ſome words paſs'd betwixt them. and 
from words they proceeded to blows, but no great hurt done, tor that time 3 Both fides 
being returned to their houſes, the Cerch: began to deliberate how they might fall upon 
the Donati, and in Conclution they went in great numbers to attack them , but by the 
Courage of Corſo they were repelFd , and ſeveral of them Wounded. Hereupon the 
City fell to their Arms 3 the Laws and the Magiſtrates were two weak to conteſt with the 
fury of both parties. The wiſeſt and beſt Citizens were in perpetual fear. The Donat? 
and their friends having leſs force, were more anxious and ſolicitous of their ſafety, to pro- 
vide for it as well as was poſſible , ata meeting of Corſo with the heads of the Nerz, and the 
Captains of the Arts it was concluded that the Pope ſhould be delired to ſend them ſome 
perſon of the Blood Royal to reform their City , ſuppoſing that way the moſi probable to 
ſuppreſs the Bianchi. This Afembly, and their reſolution was notify*d to the Priori, and 
aggarvated againſt the Adyerſe party as a Conſpiracy againſt their Freedom. Both fa&ti- 
ons being in Arms, Dante, and the reſt of the Sigxor: taking Courage, with great Wiſ- 
dom and prudence cauling the people to put themſelves in Arms, by Conjundtion of ſe- 
veral out of the Country they forc'd the heads of both partics to lay down their Arms, con- 
fin*d Corſo, Donati and ſeveral of the fation of the Neri to their houſes; and that their 
proceedings might ſeem impartial, they committed ſeveral of the Biaxchi, who afterwards 
upon plauſible pretences were diſmis*d. Corſo and this accomplices were diſcharg*d like- 


wiſe 3 and ſuppoſing his Holineſs to be their friend, took a journey to Rome to perſwade 


him perſonally to what by Letters they had begg'd of him before; There happen'd*to be 


. at the Popes Court at that time Charles. de Valois the King of Fraxce his brother, call'q 


into 1aly by the King of Naples to paſs over into Sicily. The Pope ( upon the impor- 
tunity of the Florentize Exiles) thought fit to ſend him to Florence to remain there till 
the ſeaſon of the year ſery*d better for his tranſportation. Charles. arrived ; and though 
the Bianchi ( who had then the Supremacy ) were jealous of him, Yet being Patron of 
the Guelfs, and deputed thither by the Pope , they durſi not oppoſe his coming 3 but on 
the Contrary to oblige him they gave him full Authority to diſpoſe of the City as he plea- 
led. Charles was no ſooner inveſted with this Authority, but he caus'd all his friends and 
Partizans to Arm which gave the people ſo great a jealouſie that he would Uſurp upon 
their Liberties, that they alſo put themſelves in Arms, and ſtood ready every man at his 
door to relift any ſuch attempt. The Cerchi and the chief of the Bianchi ( having had the 
Government in their hands, and managed it proudly ) were become generally odious, 
which gave incouragement to Corſo and the reſt of the Neri who were baniſh'd to rc- 
turn to Florexce, being aſſur'd that Charles, and the Captains of the Companies vere 
their friends. Whilſt their ſuſpicion of Charles had put the City in Arms, Corſo, his 
Comerades, and many of their followers enter'd into Florence without any impediment ? 
And although Veri de Cerchi was perſwaded to oppoſe, he refus'd it, and told them, he 
would leave their Chaſtiſement to the people of Florexce, againſt whoſe intereſt Corfo did 
SY But he was miſtaken in his Meaſures, for in ſtead of being puniſhed, he was re- 
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ceived very kindly by the people 3 and Veri was forc'd to fly for his ſafety. For Corſo ha- 
ving ford his entrance at the Porta Pinti , drew up, and made a fiand at S.Pietro Mag- 
giori (a place not far from his Palace) and having united with ſuch of the people, and his 
friends as delir'd Novelty , and were come thither on purpoſe 3 the hr{t thing he did was 
to diſcharge all Priſoners whatever, and however committed, whether by private or pub- 
lick Authority. He forc'd the S7ignori to return privately to their houſes, and <clected a 
certain Number ( of the faction of the Nerz)) out of the people to ſupply their places. For 
five days together they ranſack*d and plunder?d the houſes of the chiet of the Bianchi. The 
Cerchi and the heads of that faction , ſeeing the people for the moſt part their Enemies, 
and Charles none of their friend , were retir*d out of the City, to ſuch Caſtles as they 
had, and whereas before they would not entertain the Counſel of the Pope, they were now 
glad to implore his aſliſtance, and to let him underſtand that Charles was not come to 
the advantage, but to the prejudice of the City. Whereupon the Pope ſent his Legate 
Matteo di Aquaſparta to Florence the ſecond time, who not only made a peace betwixt the 
Cerchi and Donati, but fortify'd it by ſeveral marriages and allyances. Nevertheleſs in- 
fiſting to have the Bianchi participate of the Chiet Offices, and being deny'd by the Nerz 
who had them in poſſeſſion, he lett the City as ill fatisty*d as before, and again Excom- 
municated it for its diſobedience. Thus both parties continued difcontented. The Ner:, 
ſeeing their Eneniics ſo near, were apprehentive leaſt by their deſtruction they ſhould re- 
cover the Honours and Authority which they had loſt 3 and as if theſe Fears and Animo- 
ſities had not becn ſufficient to do miſchief, new affronts and injuries were offered. Nz- 
cholas de Cerchi, being going with ſome of his friends to ſome of his houſes, as he paſs'd 
by the Ponte ad Africo, was affaulted by Simon {on of Corſo Doxati., The Conflict was 
ſnarp, and on cither {ide deplorable, for Nicholas was killd upon the. place, and Szmor 
{o woundcd that he died the next Morning. This accident difturb*d the whole City afreſh, 
and though the Neri were indeed moſt Culpable, yet they were proteQted by the Govern- 
ment, and before judgment could be obtain*d, a conſpiracy was diſcover'd between the 
Bianchi and Piero Terranti ( one of Charles his Barons ) with whom they practis'd pri- 
vately to be reſtor'd to the Government. The plot was deteted by ſeveral letters from 
the Cerchz to the (aid Piero, though ſome immagin'd they were counterfeited by the Donatz, 
to divert the infamy they had incurr'd by the aſſaſſination of Nicholas, The Cerchi and 
all their Clann were at this time Priſoners to the Donatr ( and among the reft Dante the 
Poet )) their Eſtates were Confiſcated, and their houſes demoliſh'd. - Their party, with 
{everal of the Ghibilines that had joyn'd themſelves with them , were diſpers'd up and 
down in ſundry places, attending new troubles to better their Condition 3 and Charles 
having ftiniſh'd what he delign'd when he came thither, return'd to the Pope in purſuance 
of his Expedition into Sicily, in which he managed himſelf with no more prudence then 
he had done in Florence 3 but loſing many of his men, he went back into France, with no 
little diſhonor. After Charles was departed, for ſome time Florence was quiet, only Corſo 
was diſſatisfy'd, as not thinking himſelf in Authority ſuitable to his deſerts : for the Go- 
vernment being in the hands of the pcople, he believed it managed +by ſuch as were much 
his inferiours : Moved therefore by theſe provocations , to varniſh over a foul delign with a 
fair pretence, he calumniated ſeveral Citizens who had had charge of the Publick money, 
for imbezling of it, and applying it to their private uſe giving out that it was fit they 

ſhould be inquir'd after, and puniſh*d: ſeveral of his mind did the fame, and many others 
| by their ignorance and Credulity were perſwaded that what Corſo did was out of pure care 
and affeQion to his Country. On the other - fide the perſons accus'd, having the favour of 
the people, ſtood upon their juſtification, and fo far theſe differences proceeded, that after 
ſeveral expoſtulations, and civil controveriies, they came at length to take Arms. On one 
ſide there were Corſo, Lotieri Biſhop of Florence, with many of the Nobility, and ſome of 
the Commons. On the other fide there were the Signori, and the greateſt part of the 
people: fo that there was hghting in many. places of the City. The Signori, perceiving 
their aftairs in ſome danger, ſent to Lwcca for aid , and immediately all the people in 
Lwcca came in to their athiſtance 3 by whoſe ſupervention things were preſently compos'd, 
the tumults afſwag'd, and the people continued in their former Liberty and Government, 
without any other puniſhment of the Author of the ſcandal. The Pope had heard of the 
tumults at Florence, and ſent thither Nicholas da Prato his Legate to appeaſe them, who, 
tor his quality, learning and behaviour, being a man of great reputation , he quickly ob- 
tained fuch credit with the people, that they gave him Authority to reform, or Model 
their Government as he pleas'd. Being of the Ghibiline faction, he was inclin'd to call 
home thoſe of that party who were baniſh'd ; But tirſt he thought it convenient to in- 
gratiate with the people by reſtoring their Ancient Companies, which Ac added as _ 
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ſirength to their intereſt , as it took away from the Nobleſs. When he had as he thoughe 
Gfciently oblig'd. the Multitude, The Legate delign'd to call home the Exiles, and try'd 
many ways to effe&t it, but was ſo far from ſucceeding in any of them, that he 
render'd himfelf ſuſpe&ted to the Governors, was forc'd out of the City , and Jeaving all 
in confuſion , in a great paſſion he excommunicated it at his departure» Nor was this 
City moleſted with one humour only, but ſeveral, there being at once the factions be- 
ewixt the Nobility and the people. The Gwzelfs and the Ghibilines, The Bianchi, and the 
Neri. At that time all the City was in Arms, and many bickerings happen'd 3 Many 
were diſcontented at the Legates departure, being willing the baniſh'd Citizens thould re- 
tarn. The Chief of them who rais*d the report were the Medici and the Gingni, who 
(with the Legate ) were diſcover'd to be fayourers of the Rebels; in. the interim Skir- 
miſhes and Rencounters paſs'd in ſeveral plates of the Town, and to add to their Calamity, 
a fire broke out in the Orto S, Michel among the houſes of the Abbati, from thence it 
went to the houſes of the Caponſacchi, and burn'd them, from thence to the houſes of 
the Macci, Amieri, Toſchi, Cipriani, Lamberti, Cavalcanti, and all the New Market; from 
thence it paſs'd to the Porta S. Maria, burn'd that, and then wheeling about to the Old- 
bridge, it conſum'd the palaces of the Gherardini, Pulci, Amidei, Lucardeſi, and with 
them ſo many other houſes, that the number of all that were conluni'd *by that fire 
amounted to more than thirteen hundred. Some wete of opinion it began by accident in 
the height of the Conflict. Others affirm it was done on purpoſe by Neri Abbati, Prior of 
S. Piero Scharagto ( a difſolute and miſchievous perſon ) who ſeeing every body engaged, 
thought he might commit a piece of wickedneſs then, which no body thould be able to 
remedy; and to the end it might ſucceed the better, and give leſs ſuſpicion of him, he ſet the 
houſes of his own party on fire, where he could do it with convenience. Theſe Conflicts, 
and this Conflagration happen'd in Fuly 1304. at which time Corſo Donati was the 
only perſon who did not arm in thoſe tumults; and not. without reaſon, for thereby he 
preſumed (when weary of their fighting they ſhould incline to an agreement) he ſhould 
more ealily becholen Umpire betwixt then at length all Arms indeed were layd down, but 
more that they were tyr'd, and weary of their miſeries, than from any relentment or conde- 
ſcenlion on either fide. The whole conſequence of all was, that the Rebels were not ſuffer'd 
to return, and the party which favour'd them was forc'd to comply. The Legate being 
gome back tc Rome, and underſtanding the new diſtractions in Florence, perſwaded the 
Pope that if he deſign'd to compoſe them, it wonld be neceſſary to ſend for twelve of the 
Principal Malecontents of that City, which being the nouriſhment and fomentors of 
their miſeries, their miſeries would ceaſe as ſoon as they were remov*d. The Pope took 
his Coanſel, ſent for twelveof the Chief Citizens (who came to Rome in obedience to his 
ſummons) and among them Corſo Donati was one. Upon the departure of theſe Citizens 
the Legate fignify'd to the Exiles that now was their time (the City being diſtitute of their 
heads) to return. Whereupon the Citizens which were baniſh'd; getting what force toge- 
ther they were able, they march'd to Florence, enter*d where the walls were untiniſh'd, and 
paſs'd on as far as the Piazza of S. Fohn. It was a remarkable paſſage to conſider 
that thoſe people who fought in their behalf , whilſt humbly and unarm'd they begged 
to be admitted , ſeeing them come forcibly into the City with their weapons in their 
hands, turn'd againſt them immediately, and joyning with the people beat them out of the 
City. This Enterprize was loſt by leaving part of their forces at Laftra and not attend- 
ing the arrival of Tolofetto Vberti who was coming from Piftoia with three hundred 
horſe, but ſuppoling Expedition of greater importance to their ſucceſs, than ſtrength, they 
found ( as many had done before ) That delay takes away the opportunity, and celerity the 
force, The Rebels repuls'd, Florence return'd to its old divitions. To leſſen the Au= 
thority of the Cavalcanti , the people affaulted and took from them the Caſtle of Stinche 
in the Val di Greve , which had belong'd anciently to that family ; and becauſe thoſe who 
were taken in this Caſtle were the firſt which were put in the new built Priſons, 
that building took its name from the Caſtle from whence they came, was calP'd 
te Stinche from thence, and is call'd fo to this.day. After this, thoſe who had the Go- 
vernment in their hands re-eſtabliſh*'d the Companies of the people 3 gave them the En- 
lgns which had been us'd at firſt under the diſcipline of the Arts. The Captains, the 
Gonfalonieri of the Companies and the Colledge of the Signori were calld, and Orders 
were given that they ſhould aſliſt the Signoria or Senate at all times, in time of Com- 
motion or imjury with their Swords, and in time of peace with their Counſels. To the 
two old Governours they added another call'd Eſſecu#tore , whoſe Office it was by conjun- 
tion with the Gonfalonteri to reſtrain and corre the inſolence of tha Grandees- In the 
mcan time the Pope dying, Corſo and his fellow Citizens return*d f rom Rome , =o 
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might have liv'd quietly, had not the infatiableneſs of Corſo's ambition created new 
troubles. To gain reputation it was always his Cuſtom to oppoſe the ſentiment of the 
Nobility in whatever was propos'd 3 and which way he obſerved the people to encline, ' 
thither he conſtantly dire&ed his Authority , to work himſelf into their favour 3 fo that 
in all Innovations and Controverſies he was the head all perſons reſorting to him who 
had any thing extraordinary in delign. Hereupon he becarne ſo odious to ſeveral con. 
ſiderable Citizens, that the faction of the Ners ſubdivided, and fell into open divition 
among themſelves, becauſe Corſo made uſe of private Force and Authority, and of ſuch 
Perſons as were enemies to the State. Yet ſuch was the Awe and Majeſty of his Perſon, 
that every body fear'd himz to deprive him. of the peoples favour (which, that way, was ea- 
fily diſingaged) it was given out that he delign'd upon the G5vernment,'and meant to make 
himſelf King Which from his extravagant way ot living was credible enough, and much 
confirn*d when afterwards he married a daughter of Vgnccione odella Faggtvola chict of the 
Bianchi, and Ghibilins,and the moſt powerful Perſon in the City. This Alliance was no 
ſooner known among his Enemies, but his adverſaries took Arms, and the people for that 
reaſon were ſo far from appearing in his defence, that the greater part of them joyn'd with 
his Enemies. The Chict of his Enemies (and who were at the head of them) were Roſſo della 
Toſa, Pazzino de Pazzo, Geri Spini, and Berto Brunelleſchi. They, their followers, and the 


greateſt part of the people, ran with their Swords drawn to he foot of the Palace of the Sig- 


nori, by whoſe Order an accuſation was prefer*d to Piero Bianca Captain of the people,againſt 
Corſo as a perſon who (by the aſſiſtance of Vgwccione ) conſpired to be King. Upon this im- 
peachment he was ſummon'd, and refuſing to appear, was declared a Rebel tor his Contuma« 
cy 3 there having been but two hours time betwixt his accuſation and ſentence 3 judgmenr 
pronounced, the $ignors, with the ſeveral Companies of the people (their banners difplay'd) 
went preſently to apprehend him. Corſo on the other ſide not at all diſmay'd either at the ſe- 
verity of the ſentence, the authority of the Szgnors, nor the unconſtancy of his friends (who 
had many of them forſaken him) fell to fortitying his houſe, hoping to have detended him- 
ſelf there till Vgnccione (to whom he had ſent word of his condition) ſhould come to his 
reſcue. His houſes, and Avenues were fortity*d and barricado'd by him, and ftrengthen'd 
with ſuch Garriſons of his friends, that though the people were very numerous and prels'd 
hard to have enter'd them, they could not prevail. The Conflict was ſmart, many kilPd and 
wounded on both fides, and the people finding there was no entrance that way by for 
got into the houſes of his Neighbours, and through them they brake unexpeRedly into 
his. Corſo tinding himſelf environ*d by his Enemies, and no hopes of reliet from Ugacci- 


one, diſpairing of Victory, he reſolved to try what was poſſible for his Eſcape 3 advancing 


therefore with Gherardo Bondini and ſeveral other his moſt faithful and valiant friends, he 
charg'd fo furiouſly upon his Enemies, that he brake them, and made his way thorow them 
( tighting) out of- the Porta alla Croce : Nevertheleſs being perſued Gherardo was ſlain by 
Boccaccio Cavicciulli upon the Africa, and Corſo was taken Priſoner at Roxezano by certain 
Spaniſh horſemen belonging to the Szgxoria. But, diſdaining the fight of his Victorious Ene- 
mies, and to prevent the torments which they would probably infli&, as they were bringing 
him back towards Florence, he threw himſelt off his horſe, and was cut to pieces by one of 
the Company ; his body was gather'd together by the Monks of S.Salzz, and bury'd, but 
without any ſolemnity. This was the fad end of that Magnanimous Perſon, to whom his 
Country, and the Nerz, ow'd much both of their good fortune and ill 3 and doubtleſs had his 
mind been more moderate, his memory would have been more honourable 3 however,he de- 
ferves a place among the beſt Citizens this City did ever produce, though indeed the turbu- 
Tency of his Spirit caus'd his Country 3 and party both to forget their obligations to him, 
and at length procur'd his death, and many mifchicts to them. Ugwccione coming, 
to the relicf of his Son in Law as far as Remolz, and hearing he was taken by the 
people, preſuming he could do him no good, to fave his own ſtake, he return'd back as 
he came. 

Corſo being dead in the year 1308. all tumults ceas'd, and every body lived quietly till 
news was brought that Arrigo the Emperor was come into[taly with all the Florentine Exiles 
in his Company, whom he had promis'd to reinſtate in their own Country. To obviate this, 
and lefſen the number of their Enemies, the Magiſtrates thought fit of themſelves to reinvite 
all thoſe who had been rebels, but ſome few which were particularly excepted. Thoſe which 
were cxcepted, were the greateſt part of the Ghibilines, and ſome of the faction of the Bian- 
chi, among which were Dante Aleghieri , the'Sons of Veri de Cerchi, and Gtano della Bella. 
They ſent likewiſe to delire the Afſiſtance of Robert King of Naples, but not prevailing in 
an amicable way without terms, they gave him the Government: of their City for five 


years, upon condition he would detend them as his ſfubje&s. The Emperour in his paſlage 
came 
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came to Piſa, and from thence coaſting along the ſhore, he weiit to Rome, where he was 
Crown'd in the year 1312 3 after which, addrcffing himſelf to the ſubduction of the 
Florentines , he niarch'd by the way of Perugia and Arezzo to. Florence , and poſted 
himſelf with his Army at the Monaſtery of S. Salui where he continued hfty days without 
any conſiderable exploit.. Deſpairing of ſucceſs againſt. that City, he remov'd to Piſa, con- 
federated with the King of Sicily to make an Enterprize upon Naples, and marched forward 
with his Army, but whilſt he thought himſelf ſure of Victory, and Robert gave himſelf 
for loſt, the Emperour died at Bxoxconvento, and that Expedition miſcarry'd. Not long 
after it fell out that Vgwuccione became Lord of Piſa, and by degrees of Lucca, where he 
joyn'd himlſelt with the Ghibilixes, and by the affiſtance of that faction, committed great 
depredations upon the Neighbours. The Florentine to free themſelves from his Excurſi- 
ons, defir'd King Robert that his Brother Piero might have the Command of their Army, 
In the mean time Ugxccione was not idle. T'o increaſe his numbers, and extend his domi- 
nion, partly by force, and partly by ſtratagem, he had poſſe(s'd himſelf of many ſtrong Ca- 
files in the Vallics of Arn, and Nzevole, and having advanc'd ſo far as to befiege Monte 
Catini, the Florentines thought it neceſſary to relieve it, leſt otherwiſe that Conflagra- 
tion ſhould conſume their whole Country. Having drawn together a great Army, they 
March'd into the Valdi Nzevole, gave battel to Ugnccione, and, after a ſharp tight, were de- 
feated. In the battel, they loſt 2000. men beſides Piero the Kings Brother, whoſe body could 
never be found. Nor was the Victory on Ug#ccione”s {ide without ſome qualification, he ha- 
ving loſt one of his Sons, and ſeveral Officers of Note. After this diſaſter, the Florentines 
fortify'd at home as much as they could, and King Robert ſent them a new General calPd 
the Conte di Andrea with the title of Conte Novello. By his deportment (or rather by the 
Genius of the Florentines, whoſe property it is to increaſe upon every ſettlement, and to fall -< 
afterwards into factions upon every accident) notwithſtanding their preſent War with Vguc- New diviſion 
cione, they divided again, and ſome were for King Robert, and others againſt him. The ' 
chiet of his Adverſaries were Simon della Toſa, the Magalotti, and other popular families, 
who had greateſt intereſt in the Government, Thele perſons ſent firſt into France , and 
then into Germany, to raiſe men, and invite Officers, that by their affiſtanc e they might 
be able to rid themſelves of their New Governour the Conte. But their fortune was ad- 
verſe, and rfeither could be procur'd. Nevertheleſs they gave not their Enterpriſe over 3 
though they had been diſappointed both in Germany and Fraxce; they found out an 
Officer in Agobbio; having driven out King Roberts Goyernour , they ſerit for Laudo 
from Agobb:o, and made him Efſecutore, ( or indeed Executioner ). giving him ab- 
ſolute power over their whole City. Laxdo being naturally cruel and avaritious, raudo de 4- 
march'd with arm'd men up and down the City , plundring in this place , and killing in gobbie. 
that, as thoſe who ſent ' for” him gave him direCtions 3 and not content with this inſo- 
lence, he Coyn'd falſe mony with the Florentine ſtamp, and no man had the power to 
oppoſe it, to ſuch grandeur was he arriv'd by the difſention of the Citizens. Miſerable 
certainty, and much to be lamented was the Condition of this City, which, neither the. 
Conſequences of their former diviſions, their apprehenſion of Vgwecione, nor the Au- 
thority of a King was ſufficient to unite. Abroad they were infeſted by Ugwccione 3 at 
home they were pillag'd by Laudoz and yet no reconciliation. The Kings friends, 
many of the Nobility , ſeveral great men of the. Popxlace and all the Guelfs, were 
Enemies to Laudo and his party: Nevertheleſs the adverſary having. the Authority in 
his hand, they could not without manifeſt danger diſcover themſelves z however , that 
they might not be deficient in what they were able to do towards the freeing themſelves 
of 1o diſhonourable a T ranny , they writ privately to King Robert to intreat that he 
would make Conte Guido das Buttifolle his Lieutenant in Florence. The King granted 
their requeſt, ſent the Conte to them forthwith, and the adverſe party ( though the 
Signori alſo were Enemies. to the King ) had not the Courage to oppoſe him. But the 
Conte for all that, had not much Authority confer'd , becauſe the Segnori, and Gonfalo- 
#eri of the Companies were favourers of Laxdo and his accomplices. During theſe trou- 
bles in Florence, the daughter of Alberto coming out of Germany, paſsd by this City in her 
way to her husband Charles Sonto King Robert. She was very honourably received by 
ſuch as were friends to the King,who complaining to her of the fad Condition of their City, 
and the Tyranny, of Laxdo and his party, ſhe promis'd her aſfiſtance , and by the help 
of her interpolition and ſuch as were ſent thither from the King, the Citizens were re- 
concil'd, Laudo depos'd from his Authority, and ſent home to- Agobbio full of treaſure 
and blood. Lawdo being gone, they fell to Reform, and the Signoria was confirm'd by 
the King for three years longer 3 and becauſe before there were v11 in the Senate of 
Laude*s party, vi new were choſen of the Kings, and they continu'd x111, for —_— Sþ 
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but they were reduced afterwards to VII their old number. About this time Uguceioxe 
was driven out of Lwcca, and Piſa, and Caſtruccio Caſtracani, a Citizen of Lxcca, ſuc- 
ceeded him in the Government 3 and being a brave and Couragious young Gentleman 
and Fortunate in all his Undertakings, in a ſhort time he made himſelf Chief of the 
Ghibilin fa&ion in Tuſcany. For this cauſe, laying alide their private diſcords, the Flo- 
rentines for ſeveral years made it their buſineſs, fir{t to obſtruct the growth of Caſtruc- 
cio*s Power, and afterwards, ( in caſe he ſhould grow powerful againſt their will ) to 
conſider which way they were to defend themſelves _ him : and that the Signors 
might deliberate with more Counſel, and Execute with more Authority, they Created 
XIL Citizens ( which they call'd Bzonbnomini, without whoſe advice and concurrence the 
Signori were not to do any thing of importance. In the mean time the Authority of King 
Robert expir'd 3 the Goverment divolv'd once more upon the City, which ſet up the old 
Refori and Magiſtrates as formerly, and their fear of Caſtruccio, kept them Friends, and 
united. Caſtruccio after many brave things performed againſt the Lord's of Lanigiana, far 
down before Prato: The Florentines alarm'd at the news, reſolved to relieve it, and ſhut- 
ting up their Shops they got together in a confus'd and tumultuous manner about 20000 
Foot and 1500 Horſe 3 and to leſſen the force of Caſtruccio and add to their own, Procha- 
mation was made by the Signori that what ever Rebel of the Gmelfs ſhould come in to 
the relief of - Prato, ſhould be reſtor'd afterwards to his Country : upon which Procla- 
mation more than 4000 of the Gzelfs came in and joyned with them, by which acceffion, 
their Army being become formidable, they march'd with all ſpeed towards Prato, but 
Caſtruceio, having no mind to hazard a Battail againſt ſo conſiderable a force, drew off and 
retreated to Lxcca, Upon his retreat, great Controverlie aroſe in the Army betwixt the 
Nobility and the People. The People would have purſued, and fought in hopes to have 
overcome and deſtroyed him 3 the Nobility would return, _— they had done e- 
nough already in expoſing Florence for the relief of Prato. That there being a neceſſity 
for that, it was well enough done, but now, no neceſſity being upon them, little to be 
gotten, and much to be loſt, fortune was not to be tempted, nor the Enimy to be follow'd. 
Not being able to accord among themſelves, the bufineſs was referred to the Signori,which 
conſiſting of Nobility and Commons, they fell into the fame difference of opinion, which 
being known to the City, they aſſembled in great nultitudes in the-Piazzs, threatning 
the Nobility highly, till at laſt they condeſcended. But their reſolution conung too late, 
and many conftrain'd to joyn in it againſt their perſwaſions, the Enimy had time, and 
drew ſafely off to Lucca, This difference put the People into ſuch a huff againſt the 
Nobility, the Signorirefus'd to perform the Promiſe they made to the Rebels which 
came in upon Proclamation, which the Rebels perceiving, they reſolv'd to be before hand 


' if poſſible, and accordingly preſented themſelves at the Gates of the City to be admitted 


betore the Army came up 3 but their defign being ſuſpected, miſcarryed, and they were 
beaten back by thoſe who were left in the Town : To try if they could obtain that by ttea- 
ty, which they could not compaſs by force, they ſent eight Embaſſadors to the Signori, to 
commemorate to them the Faith they had given the dangers they had run thereupon. ; 
and that it could not be unreaſonable they ſhould have their promiſed reward. The Nobi- 
lity thought themſelves oblig'd,having promis'd them particularly as well as the S7gnori,and 
therefore imploy'd all their intereſt for the advantage of the Rebels 3 but the Commons (be- 
ing inrag*d that the Enterprize againſt Caſtruccio was not proſecuted as it might have been) 
would not conſent 3 which turn*d afterwards to the great ſhame and diſhonour of the City. 
The Nobility being many of them diſguſted thereat, endeavoured that by force, which 
was denyed them upon applicationsz and agreed with the Gzelfs that if they would 
attempt their entrance without, they would take up Arms in their aſſiſtance within 3 but 
their plot being diſcover'd the Day before it was to be Executed, when the baniſh'd Gwelfs 
came to make their attack, they found the City in Arms, and all things ſo well diſpos'd 
to repel them without, and ſuppreſs thoſe within, that none ofthem durſt venture, and 6 
the Enterprize was given over without any effort. The Rebels being departed, it was 
thought fit thoſe Perſons ſhould be puniſh'd who invited them thither, nevertheleſs though 
every Body could point at the delinquents, yet no Body durſt Name them, much more ac- 
cuſe them. That the truth-might impartially be known, it was'ordered that the Names 
of the Offendors ſhould be written down 3 and deliver'd privatly to the Captain. 3 
which being done, the Perſons accuſed were 4 n__ Donati, Teghiaio Freſcobaldi, and Lot- 
zeringo Gherardini, whoſe Judges being now more favourable,than (perhaps) their crime de- 
ſerv'd, they were only condenmn'd to pay a Sum of Money, and came off. 
The tumults in F _ upon the alarm by the Rebels, demonſtrated clearly that to 


the Company of the People one Captain was not ſufficient; and therefore it was ordered for 
the 
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the future, that every Company ſhould have three or four, and every Gonfalonier two or 
three, join'd to them which ſhould be call'd Pexnonzer?, that, in caſe of neceſſity, where the 
whole Company could not be drawn out, part of it might appear under one of the faid 
Officers- And as it happens in all Common-wealths, after any great accidenr, ſome or 0- 
ther of the old Laws are abrogated, and others reviv'd to ſupply them, fo the Segworia 
being at firſt but occational and temporary, the Senators and Colleg; then in being ( having 
the Power in their hands ) took Authority upon themſelves to make a Council of the Sig- | 
zori , which ſhould fit forty Months for the future, their Names being to be put into a lhe Council 
purle, and drawn out every two Months. But for as much as niany of the Citizens were © the S:gnor 
jealous their Names were not. in the purſe, there was a new Imborſation before the forty REY 
Months began. Hence it was,the cuſtom of the purſe had its Original, and was us'd in the wyhereas be- 
Creation of their Magittrats, both at home and abroad, whereas formerly they were cho- fore ir was. 
ſen by a Counſel of the Succefſors as the tearm of the Office began to expire; Ar tirſt this 9cafional. 
way of ele&ion was call'd Imborſationi, and afterwards Squittini, And becauſe every three, ina of 
or at moſt tive years this cuſtom was to be us'd, it was thought they had prevented great 2, —_— by 
miſchiefs to the City, occalion'd by multitude of Competitors, and tumults at every C- Javerſation. 
lecion of Magiſtrats, which tumults being to be corrected no way (in their Judgments) 
ſo readily, they pitched upon this, not diſcerning the evils which lay conceal'd under ſo 
ſmall a convenience. It was now in the year 1325. when Caſtrccio having ſeiz'd on 
Piftoia, was grown fo conſiderable, that the Florentines ( jealous of his greatneſs, reſoly'd 
before he had ſetled his new conqueſt, to fall upon him, and recover it ( if poſſible ) out 
of his hands. Whereupon of Citizens and their Friends they afſembled 20000 Foot, and 
3000 Horſe, and encamp'd before Alto Paſcio, by taking it, to render the relief of Piftois 
the more difficult. The Florentincs took that paſs, and when they had done,they:march'd 
towards Lucca forraging and waſting the Country. But by the Imprudence and Treache- 
ry of their Commander, little progreſs was made. This Perſon ( call'd Ramond? da Car- 
1a ) obſerving the Florentines to have been very liberal of theirliberty, and to have 
confer'd the Goverment ſometimes upon Kings, ſometimes upon Legats, and ſometimes 
upon more inferiour Perſons; he thought with himſelf that if he could bring them into any 
exigence, or diſtreſs, it might eaſily fall out that they would make him their Prince 3 to this 
purpoſe he frequently defir'd and preſs*'d to have the fame Authority inveſted in him in 
the City, as he had in' the Army, otherwiſe he could not require nor expe& that Obe- 
dience which was neceſſary for a General. The Florentines not hearing on rhat Ear, their ;,,o»do 44 
Captain proceeded but lowly, negleRing his time, as much as Caftrzcczo improv'd it 3 for Cardona Gene- 
Caſtruccio having procur'd ſupplies from-the Viſconti, and other Princes of Lombardy, and ral of the Fle- 
made himſelf ſtrong, Ramondo ( who before loſt his opportunity of conquering for want of !49#%% 
fidelity ) now loſt the poſſibility of preſerving himſelf, for want of diſcreation 3 for march- 
ing up and down lazily with his Army, he was overtaken by Caftruccio near Alto Paſcio, 
aflaulted, and after a long fight, broken to pieces 3 in which Action many Florentines were 
taken Prifoners and Kil'd, and their General among the reſt, who received the reward of 
his infidelity and ill Counſel from Fortune her ſelf, which had been more properly beſtow'd 
by the hands of the Florentines.The calamities which Caftruccio introduced upon the Floren- 
tines after his Victory 3 the Depradations, Impriſonments, Ruin's, and Burnings, are not 
to be expreſs'd ; having no Body to oppoſe him, for ſeveral Months together, he went 
where, and did what he had a mind to, and the Florentines thought themſelves happy. (af- 
ter ſuch a defeat ) if they could fave the City. Nevertheleſs they were not ſo deſperatly 
low but they made great proviſions of Money, rais'd what Soldiers was poflible, and fent to 
their Friends for affiſtance 3 but no providence was ſufficient againſt ſuch an Enimy, they 
were forc'd therefore to tmake choice of Carlo Duke of Calabria ( the Son of King Robert ) 
to be their Soveraign If it would pleaſe him to undertake their defence for that Family 
having been us'd to the Supremacy of that City, they promis'd him rather their Obedience, 
than Friendſhip. But Carlo being nally imploy*d in the Wars of Sicily, he ſent Guat 
#teri ( a French Man and ) Dwke of Athens to take poſſeſſion in his behalf. He as his Maſters The Dube of 
Leiutenant,took poſſeſſion of the Government, and created Magiſtrats as he pleas'd. Not- ,1,y; cabs 
withſtanding his behaviour was ſo modett, and ina manner fo contrary to his own Nature, ner ofFlorence. 
Every one lov*d him. Having finiſh'd his Wart in Sicily, Charles came with a thouſand 


Horſe to Florence, and made his entry in Fuly 1326. His arrival gave ſome impediment 
toCaſtruccio,& kept him from rummaging up and down the Country with that freedom and 
{ccurity which he had formerly done. But what the City gain'd abroad, it loſt at home, 
and when their Enimies were reftrain*d,they became expos'd to the inſolence and vpprefit= 
on of their Friends: for the Signori ai nothing without the conſent of the Duke, in 2 
years time he drain'd the City of four jon us; thouſand Florins, though in the Articles of 


agreement. 
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agreement it was expreſly provided he ſhould not exceed 200000. So great were the Impo- 
ſitions which he, or his Father laid upon the Town, and yet as if theſe were too few, their 
miſeries were increas'd by an accumulation of new jealoutics, and new Enimies. For the 
Ghibilines of Lombardy were ſo fearful of Carlos advance into Tuſtany, that Galiazz0 Vid- 
tod. the conti, and the reſt of the Princes of Lombardy with Money and fair Promiſes, perſwaded 
Emperour Lewis of Baccaria, ( who had been Elected Emperour againſt the: Popes will ) to pals into 
_ mo Talywith an Army. Being arriv'd in Lombardy, he paſs'd forward into Tuſcany, made 
os himſelf Maſter of Piſa by the Afiſtance of Caſtruccio, and having received a conliderable 
ſupply of Money there, he march*d on towards Rome : Whereupon Charles ( being fear- 
ful of his Kingdom, and.leaving Philippo da Saginitto his Lieutenant in Florexce, went 
Home with the Force he brought with him. Upon his departure,” Caftruccio ſciz*d upon 
Piſz, and the Florentines got Piſtoia by ſtratagem : Caſtruceio march'd immediatly'tos reco- 
ver it, ſat down before it, and manag'd his bulineſs with ſo much conduct and reſolution, 
that though the Florentines made many attempts to relieve it, both by Inſults upon his 
Army , and incurſions into his Country, their Attachs, and their dilligences were all in- 
effectual , they could not poſhbly remove him 3 for ſo firmly was he refoly*d to chaſtiſe 
the Piſtoians, and weaken the Florentines, that the Piftozans were confitain'd to ſurrender, 
[2 RIIS.Y and receive him once more for their Lord 3 by which Action as he contracted much Ho-, 
the Dube of mour and Renown, fo he thereby contracted ſo much Sickneſs ahd Intirmity, that he di- 
Calabria. ed ſhortly after upon his return to Lucca: © And, becauſe one ill or good accident goes ſel- 
dome alone 3 Charles Duke of Calabria and: Lord of Florence dyed at Naples much about 
the ſame time, ſo that in a very ſirallſpace the Florextines were freed from the oppreffion. 
New reforma» of the one, and the apprehenſion of the other. They were no ſooner free, but they fell 
tion, to reforming, null'd all the Laws and Ordinances of the ancient Councils , and created 
two.new, one of them conliſting of three hundred of the Commons, the other of two hun- 
dred both Commons 4iit Gentlemens the firſt was calPd the Couticil of the Pcople,and the 
ſecond the Comnion Council. ' '- 'f + © | CET ER 
The Emperour being arrived at Rome, he created an Anti-Pope 3 decreed many things to 
the prejudice of the Church 3 and attempted more which he was not able to carry 3 fo that 
at length he removed' ( with no little diſgrace) from Rome to Piſa,_ where, - either difſ- 
daining his Conduct, or for want of their Pay, eight hundred German Horſe mutiny'd; 
fortit'd themſelves at Monte Ariaro, and as he was departed from Piſa towards Lombardy, 
poſles'& themſelves of Lxcca and drave out Frenciſco Caſtracani, whom the Emperour had, 
feft Governour of the Town 3 Being Maſters of that City, and their intentions to make, 
what profit of it they could,they offered it to the Florextizes for twenty thouſand Florins,but 
but by the adyice of Simon della Toſa it was refus*dithis reſolution would have been much to 
the advantage of our City,had the Florentines perſeveredzbut changing it afterwards it prov'd, 
much to their detriment, for refuſing it at that time when they might have had it fo cheap, 
they bad much more for it afterwards and were denied it 3 which was the occaſion that 
Florence chang'd its Government often , to its great .inconvenience. Lwcca, being re- 
fusd in this manner by the Florentines, was purchaſed for 30000 Florins by Gherardino 
Spinoli a Genoueſe,” and ( becauſe People are more ſlow and indifferent in wy ing what. 
is offer*d, than in conceiving what is not ) as ſoon as it was known to be bought by Ghe- 
rardini,-and at how cheap a rate, the Floreutines were much. troubled they - had it not 
themſelves, and blam*d all thoſe who had any way diſcouraged them 3 To buy it ; bein 
too hte, *they ſought to'gain it by force; and to that end ſent their Army to over-run oY 
ſpoil the Country about it. About this time the Emperour was return'd out of Bta- 
ly. -and the Pope,' by Order of the-Piſaxi, ſent Priſoner into Frayce, The Florentines up-. 
The Floren- on the Death of 'Caſtruccio ( which follow'd in the year 1328 ) till the year 1340 conti- 
tines quiet at wed quiet at Home 3, Intent only upon their Wars abroad 3 in Lombardy upon the coming 
oe of Fohx King of Bobemia, and in Twſcany upon the account of, Lxcca 3 they adorn'd their 
City likewiſe with many new Buildings, and particularly the Tower of S. Keparata accord- 
ing to the directions of Gzolto the moſt Famous Painter in his time. Moreover, upon an. 
inundation of the River Arxxs in "the year 1333 ( in which the Water ſwelling twelve fa- 
| thoms high in ſome places of Florexce carried away ſeveral Bridges, and many Houſes were 
Their Build- ruin'd) they repair'd all, with great care and expence. . But in the year 1340 this tran- 
ſb quillity was diſturb'd, and they had new occaſion of alteration. The Grandees of the Ci- 
ty had two ways to maintain, and increafe their Authority. One was by ordering the Im- 
borſations 10 , as the Magiſtracy ſhould fall always cither to them or their Friends. The 0- 
ther was by making themſelves chief in the Ele@ions of the Rettorz, and thereby obligi 
them to be favourable to them afterwards in all their determinations 3 And of this and 


way they were ſo fond and conceited, that not content with two Rextori ( as they had for- 
HEE | merly) 
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formerly { a while after they ſet up a third, with the Title of the Captain of the Guards, 
in which Office they plac'd Facomo Gabriel; 4 Agobbio, with abſulute Power over the Citi- 
zens. Facomo in the tight of the Government,” committed daily many Injuries, but more | 
ſpecially tO Piero de Bardi, and Bardo Treſcobaldi, Being Nobly deſcended , and by con- A Captain of 
ſequence proud, they could not endure, to havea ſtranger do them wrong, in defiance of the Guards. 
their other Magiſtrates. To revenge themſelves of him, and the Government,they enter*d 
intoa Conſpiracy with ſeveral Noble,and Popular Families in the City, who were diſguſted 
with their Tyranny. The manner concluded upon was, that every one ſhould get as ma- 
ny arm'd Men into his Houſe as he could, and that on All-Saints Day in the Morning when 
all the People were at Maſs, they ſhould take Arms, kill the Captain, and the chief of 
their Governours, and afterwards-make new Magiſtrates, and new Laws for the State. But 
becauſe dangerous enterprizes,. the more conlidered, are alway the leſs willingly under- 
taken 3 it happens that Plots which allow too much time for their Execution, are gene- 
rally diſcover'd. There being among the Confſpirators a Gentleman call'd Andrea 4: Bar- 
di, whoſe fear of Puniſhment prevailing upon him, beyond his defire of Revenge, he be- 
tray'd all to Facomo Alberti, his Kinſman, Facomo imparted it immediatly. to the Priort, 
and the Priori to the Governors. And becauſe the delign was fo near Execution, All-Saints 
day being at hand, many of the Citizens aſſembled in the Palace, and judging it unſafe to 
defer 3 they would needs perſwade the S7gnori to cauſe the great Bell to be rung, and the 
People commanded to their Arms 3 Taldo Valori was at that time Gonfaloniere, and Fran- 
ciſco Salviati one of the Signori. Being Relations of the Bardi they diſſwaded the founding 
of the Bell, alledging it was not ſecure to arm the People upon trivial Occalions, becauſe 
Authority given to them, without ſome Power reſerv'd to reſtrain them, was never known 

. to produce any good, and that it was much caſter to raiſe a Tumult, than to ſuppreſs it 3 
They judg'd it better therefore to inquire farther into the verity of the thing, and puniſh it 
rather civilly (it it appear'd to be true }) than ina furious and tumultuons manner to cor» 
rect it, perhaps with the deſtruction of the whole City. But theſe Arguments ſerv'd not 
the turn, but with Villanous language, and Infolent behavior the Szgnori were conſirain'd 
to cauſe the Bell tobe rung, upon which the People immediatly took Arms, and away to , 
the Piazza. The Bardi, and Treſcobaldi perceiving they were diſcoyer*d;and reſolving to o- 
vercome with Honour or die without Shame, betook themſelves to their Arms, hopin 
they would be able to defend that part of the City beyond the Bridge where their Houſes 
were 3 whereupon they broke down the Bridges, and fortit'd themſelves, till they ſhould 
be reliev'd by the Nobility of the Country, and other Perſons their Friends, But that de- 
ſign was fruſtrated by the People which lived among them in the ſame part of the City,who 
took up Arms for the Sigzorzz finding themſelves entermixt, and that delign not like to 
ſucceed, they abandon'd the Bridges, and retreated to the ſireet where the Bardi dwelt, as 
ſtronger than the reſt; where they made a moſt valiant defence. Facomo d' Agobbio knew 
well enough that all this Conſpiracy was againſt him 3 and having no great inclination to 
be kilFd, in a terrible fright, with his bair ſtanding right up, he ran to the Palace of the 
Signori, and ſecur'd himfelt among the thickeſt of the Arm'd Men. The other of the Rit- 
zori,though not ſo conſcious,were much more couragious, eſpecially the Podiſla call'd Maffeo wuffeo da Mari 
da Marradi, who preſenting hitnſelf where they were fighting, and paſſing the Bridge R#- radi. 
baconte:* threw himſelfundauntedly among the Swords of the Bardi, and made a fign for a 
Party. Upon which, out of reverence to his Perſon, his Courage and good qualities, they 
let fall their Arms, and ſtood quietly to attend him. In a modeſt and grave harangue he 
blam'd their proceedings 3 remonſirated the danger they were in 4 if they did not yeild to 
the indignation of the People 3 he gave them hopes likewiſe of a fair hearing, and a merci- 
ful ſentence, and promis'd his interceſſion for them, then returning to their Sigyori he per- 
{waded that they would not uſe extremities, and conquer with the loſs of ſo many Citi- 
zens lives, nor condemn without hearing. In ſhort, fo far he obtain'd, that by conſent of 
the Signori, Baldi, Treſcobaldi and their Friends left the City, and retir*d to their Caſiles 
without any Impediment. They being gone, and the People diſatm'*d, the Signori pro- 
ceeded only againſt ſuch of the Families of the Bald: and Treſcoba!di as had taken Arms, 
and to lefſen their Power, they bought the Caſtles of Mengona,' and Vernia of the Bardi, and 
made a Law that no Citizen ſhould for the future poſſeſs any Caſtle whithin twenty miles 
of Florence; ' Not many months after Stialta Treſcohaldi and ſeveral others of that Fami- 
ly wete beheaded , having been proclaim'd Rebels before. But it was not ſufficient for 
theſe Governours to have conquer'd and ſuppreſs'd the Baldi and Treſcobald; ; like other 
People ( whoſe inſolence for the moſt part increaſes with their Power ) they grew impe- 
rious as they grew ſtrong, Whereas, before the Florentines had only one Captain of the 

| Guards to afflict them, they choſe another now for the Country, inveſting him ”—_ great 

uthority, 
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"Authority, that thoſe Perſons whom they ſuſpected, might not be ſuffered to live quietly 


either within the City or without 3 and befides this they abus'd and provok*'d the Nobility 
in ſuch manner, that they were ready to Sacrifice, and ſell both themſelves and City to be 


| reveng'd, and watching for an occaſion, they met one, and improv'd it. By the many 


Lucca ſold to 
the Florentines, 


Taken from 
them by the. * 
Piſans, 


The Duke of 
Athens, 


troubles in Lombardy, and Tuſcany, Lucca was fallen under the Dominion of Maſtino del- 
Ia Scala Lord of Verona, who ingaged todeliver it up to the Florentines, but did not per- 
form 3 for being Lord of Parma he thought himſelf able to keep it, and valued not the 
breach of his Faith. The Florentines, in revenge, joyn'd with the Vexetians, and made 
ſuch war upon him, he had well nigh loſt molt of his territory 3 but the Florentines got 
little by it, more than the ſatisfaction to have diſtreſs'd Maſtino: for the Venetian ( accord- 
ing to the practice of all States when enter*d into League with People leſs powerful than 
themſelves ) having taken Trevigi, and Vicenza; made a peace without any regard to the 
Florentines. A while after, the Viſconti Lords of Milan,. having taken Parma from Ma- 
ſtino, conceiving himſelf unable to keep Lwcea any longer, he refolv'd to ſell it. The Flo- 
rentines and the Piſani were competitors in the purchaſe, and whilſt the bargain was dri- 
ving, the Piſani perceiving the Florentines like to carry it, in reſpect that they were the 
more wealthy of the two 3 they betook themſelves to force, and joyning with the Viſcont;, 
they fat down before it. The Florentines not at all diſcourag'd, proceeded in their bar- 
gain, and having concluded their terms, they pay'd down part of the Money to Maſtino, 
and giving Hoſtages for the reſt, the Town was to be deliver'd, whereupon Naddo Ruc- 
cellai, Giovanni di Bernardino de Medici, and Roſſo di Ricciardo de Ricci, were ſent to take 
poſſeſſion, who paſling by force into Lucca, they were receiv'd by Maſtino, and the Town 
deliver'd up into their hands. However, the Piſay: continued their fiege, and endea- 
vour'd by all poſhble induſtry to gain it by forces The Florentizes on the other fide were 
as ſolicitous to relieve it , but after a long, War, with great diſhonor , and the loſs of their 
Money they were driven out of it, and the Town became ſubje& to the Piſcans. The loſs 
of this City ( as in ſuch caſes doth frequently happen ) put the People of Florence into a 
Mutiny againſt their Governors, ſo that in all places they upbraided the conduc and ad- 


_ miniſtration of their Superiors. At the beginning of the War the management of the Mili« 


tary affairs was committed to XX. Citizens, who made Maleteſta di Rimini their General, 
who having executed his Command with little courage, and leſs diſcretion, they apply*d 
themſelves to Robert King of Naples tor afhſtance. In complyance with their requeſt, King 
Robert ſent them ſupplies under the Command of Gwaltieri Duke of Athens,who ( the Hea- 
vens ordaining that all things ſhould concur to their future miſery ) arriv'd at Florence at 
the very time when the enterprize of Lxcca was utterly loſt» The XX. Governors of the 
Militia, ſeeing the People inrag'd thought by chooſing a new General, either to inſpire 
them with new hopes, or take away the occaſion of their obloquy, and becauſe their fears 
were ſtill upon them, that the Duke of Athens tnight defend - them the better, they firſt 
made him Conſervator, and afterwards General. The Nobility, upon the reaſons above 
ſaid, being highly diſcontented, and many of them retaining a correſpondence which 
Gualtieri ever ſince he was Governor of Florence in the behalt of Charles Duke of Cala- 
bria, they began to think now was their time to wreck their malice, and to ruine the Ci- 
ty, believing there was no way left them to ſubdue the People who had inſulted fo long, 
but by ſubjecting them to a Prince, who knowing the Generoſity of the Nobleſs, and the 
inſolence of the Commons, might recompence both according to their deſerts 3 belides they 
preſum'd it would be ſomething meritorious, it upon their motion, and by their coopera- 
tion he acquir*d the Government. In perſuance of this delign, they had many privat meet- 
ings, in which they preſt him to take the Government wholly into his hands, and they 
would affift him to the utmoſt. Nor were the Nobility alone in this buſineſs, ſome of 
the Popular families ( as the Peruzzi, Acciaivoli,  Antelleſi, and Buonaccorſi ) joyn'd them+ 
ſelves with them 3 for being much in debt, and unable out of their own Eſtates to clear 
themſelves, they plotted againſt other Peoples, and to free themſelves 'of their Creditors, 
made ' no ſcruple of enſlaving their Country. Theſe perſwafions exaſperated the Ambiti- 
on of the Duke, who, to gain the reputation among the people of being juſt and exact, per- 
ſecuted thoſe who had the management ofthe Wars againſt Lxcca, caus'd Giovan de Medi- 
ct', Naddo Ruccellai, and Guilielmo Altoviti to be put to death , baniſld ſeveral others, 
and others he fined. Theſe executions ſtartted the middle fort of the Citizens, only. the 


. Grandees, and the Common People were fitisfd 3 the laſt, out of their natural pleaſure 


in miſchief, the firſt to ſee themſelves ſo-handſomly reveng'd for the inſolencies they had 
receiv'd from the People. Whereupon, whenever the Duke appear'd in the fireets, he 
was perſued with acclamations, and applauſesof his integrity, every one exhorting him 
to goon in finding out, and punilhing the frauds of their Neighbours. The GENET 

of 
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of the XX. was much leſſen'd, the Dukes reputation increas'd, and a general fear of him 
overſpread the whole City 3 fo that to ſhow their affetions towards hitn, all People caus'd 
his Arms to be painted upon their Houſes, and nothing but the bare title was wanting to 
make him a Prince, being now in a condition ( as he thought ) of actempting any thin 
ſecurely, he caus'd it to be lignifi'd tothe Senat, that for the good of the Publick he judg” 
it neceſſary they ſhould transfer their Authority upon him, and that ( ſeeing the whole 
City approv'd it ) hedeſir'd he might have their relignation. The Signori, having long 
foreſeen the maine of rheir Country approaching, were much troubled at the meſſage : They 
were ſenſible of the danger they werein, yet not tobe deticient in any act of duty to their 
Country, they refus'd him couragioufly. As a pretence and ſpecimen of his Religion, and 
humility, the Duke had taken up his quarters in the Monattery of St. Croce, and being defi- 
Tous to give the finiſhing ſiroke to his wicked deligns, he by Proclamation requir'd all the 
People to appear before him the next morning in the Piazz# belonging to that Monaliery. 
This proclamation alarmed the Signori more than his meflage, whereupon joyning them- 
ſelves with ſuch as were lovers both of their liberty and Country, upon contideration of 
the Power of the Duke, and that their force was inſufficient, it was reſov'd they ſhould 
addreſs themſelves to him in an humble and ſupplicatory way, to try it by their Prayers 
they might prevailwith him to give his enterprize over, or elſe to execute it with more 
moderation. All things being concluded, part of the Sigzorz were ſent to attend him, and 
one of them accoſted him in this manner. © My Lord we are come hither, mov'd firſt by The Speech 
« your Propoſal, and next by your Proclamation, for afſembling the People, preſuming _ _ = ne 
< your reſolution is to obtain that by force, to which upon privat application we have not þ,;. of "my 
<« conſented: it is not our deſign to oppoſe force againſt force, but rather to remonſtrate Athens. 
© the burden. and heavine(s of that load you would take upon your ſelf, and the dangers 
* which will probably occur. And this we do, that you may hereafter remember, and di- 
< ſtinguiſh berwixt ours, and the Counſel of ſuch as adviſe the contrary, not ſo much out 
« of reſpe& and deference to your advantage, as for the venting their own privatfury and 
© revenge. Your endeavour is to bring this City into ſervitude, (which has always liv'd free) 
< becauſe the Goverment has been Gl given by us to the King's of Naples, whereas 
<« that was rather an aſſociation, than a ſubje&tion. Have you contider'd how important 
« and dear the Name of Liberty is to us ? A thing, no force can extirpate, no titne can ex= 
« tinguiſh, nor no merit preponderate. Think, vir, I beſeech you, what Power will be ne- 
« ceflary to keep ſuch a City in ſubjection. All the ſtrangers you can entertain will not be 
« ſuthcient 3 thoſe which are Inhabitants you cannot prudently truſt 3 for though at pre- 
< ſent they are Friends, and have puſh*'d you forward upon this reſolution, yet, as ſoon as 
« they have glutted themſelves upon their Enimies, their next Plot will be to expel you, 
«and make themſelves Princes. The People, in whom your greateſt confidence is placed, 
<« will turn, upon every ſlight accident, againſt you, ſo that in a ſhort time you will run a 
< hazard of having the whole City your Enimics, which will infallibly be the ruine both 
« of it and your ſelf 3 becauſe thoſe Princes only can be ſecure, whoſe Enimies are but few, 
< and they cafily remov'd either by baniſhment or death ; but againſt univerſal hatred there 
*1s no ſecurity, becauſe the ſpring and fountain is not known, and he that fears every Man, 
© can be ſafe again(t no Man. If yet you perliſt, and take all poſſiblecare to preſerve your 
© ſelf,you do but encumber your ſelf with more danger,by exciting their hatred and making 
©* them more intent and ſerious in their revenge. That time is not able to eradicate our de- 
© fire of Liberty, is moſt certain= We covld mention many good Cities in which it has 
© been reafſum'd by thoſe who never tafied theſweetneſs of it,yet upon the bare character & 
© tradition of their Fathers, they have not only valu'd, but tought and contended to re- 
®cover it, and maintained it afterwards againſt all difficulties and dangers. Nay, ſhould 
© their Fathers have neglected, or forgot to recommend it, the publick Palaces, the Courts 
* for the Magiſtrats, the enſigns of their freedom ( which are of neceſſity to be known by 
© all Citizens ) would certainly proclaim it. What adion of yours can counterpoize a= 
-* gainſt the ſweetneſs of Liberty ? For what can you do to expunge the delire of it out of 
© the Hearts of the People ? Nothing at all, no, though you ſhould add all Twſcany to this 
© State, and return every day into this City with new victory over your Enimies. The 
; Honor would be yours, not ours3 and the Citizens have gain'd fellow ſervants rather 
than ſubjects. Nor is it in the power of your deportment to eſtabliſh you. Let your 
bi Life benever {oexa&t, your converſation affable, your judgments juſt, your liberality ne- 
0 ſo conſpicuous, all will not do, all will not gain you the affe&tions of the People 3 if 
©. YOu think otherwiſe, you deceive your ſelf, for to People that have liv'd free, every link 
82 load, and every bond a burthen. And to tind a ſtate violently acquir'd, to accord 
- Quietly with its Prince (though never {o good ) is impoſlible; of neccllity one molt 
G * comply 
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« comply and frame it ſelf to the other, orelſe one muſt ruine and deſtroy the other. You 
< have this therefore to conſider, whether you will hold this City by violence ( for which 
<« ll the Guards and Citadels within, and all the friends could be made abroad, have been 
<« many times too weak } or be content with the Authority we give you, to which-Jaſt we 
« qo rather adviſe, becauſe no Dominion is ſo durable as that which is voluntary, and the 
« other ( however your ambition may diſguiſe it ) will but conduct you to a height, where 
« being, ncither able to advance, nor continue, you muſt tumble down of neceſſity, to your 
« own great detriment as well as ours. But the Dxkes heart was too hard for ſuch impreſ- 
{ions as theſe. © He reply'd, that it was not his intention to extirpate, but to eſtabliſh their 
< Liberty : that Cities divided were the nd Cities that were ſervile, and not thoſe that were 


< united. That if he by his conduct could clear their City of their Schiſms, Ambitions,and 
« Animoſitics, he could not be ſaid to take away, but to reſtore their liberty. That he did 
<« not aſſume that office out of any ambition of his own, but accepted it at the importunity 
< of ſeveral of the Citizens, and that they would do well to conſent themſelves, as their fel- 
<« Jows had done. That as to the dangers he was like to incur, he did not conſider them 3 
< It was the part of an ignoble Perſon to decline doing good, for fear of evil that might 
<« follow and of a Coward to lay aſide a glorious enterprize, upon the meer doubttulnefs 
* of the ſucceſs. That he hop'd fo to demean himſelf, that they ſhould in a ſhort time 
© confels, they had fear'd him too much, and truſted him too little. The Senat finding by 
this anſwer no good was to be done, conſented the People ſhould meet next morning, as : 
appointed, and the Government by their Authority to be transfer'd upon the Duke tor a 
year With the ſame conditions it had been formerly given to the Dake of Calabria On the 
Sth. of September 1342. The Duke, accompany*d by Giovandella Toſa, all his Conforts, and 
many Citizens beſides, coming into the Piazza, taking the Senate with him, he mounted 
upon the Kinghieria ( which are the Stairs at the foot of the Palagio de Signori ) and caus*'d 
the Articles of agreement betwixt the Senate and he to be read. When the Perſon who 
read thcm came to the place where the Government was mentioned to be given to him for a 
year, the People cry*d out, For his Life, For his Life. Franceſco Kuſticheſi, one of the Sig- 
20rt, roſe up to have ſpoke, and endeavour'd to compoſe the tumultz but he was interrup- 


ee cls of ted, and could not be heard. So that he was choſen Lord by conſent of the People, not 


Ithens t choſen for ayear but for ever, and afterwards taken and carried thorow the multitude with gene- 


Prince by the Tal acclamation. It is a cuſtom among the Florextizes that whoever is intruſted with the 
, People. Guard of their Palace, is to be ſhut up in it in the abſence of the Signori, That truſt was at ' 

that time in the hands of Rrnieri di Giolto, who being corrupted by ſome of the Dukes 

creatures, receiv'd him into the Palace without any conſtraint, The Senate being ſurpriz'd, 

and much aflronted, return'd to their Houſes, lett the Palace to be plunderd by the Dukes 

ſervants, the Gonfalone dell Populo to be turn'd out, and the Dukes Stander'd to be (ct up.all 

which were in:mediatly done to the incſtimable trouble of all good Men, but to the joy and 
ſatisfaction of thoſe who malitiouſly or ignorantly had conſented to his exaltation. The 

Duke was no ſooner ſetlcd in his Dominion, but to ſuppreſs their Authority, who were the 

greateſt propugnators of their liberty, he forbid the Srgnori to meet in the Palace, and con- 

The Duke of fign'd them a privat houſe. He took away the enſigns from the Gonfalonieri of the com- 
_ w panies of the People.* He diſcharg?d all Priſoners, he recall'd the Baldi and Treſcobaldi 
E _ from baniſhment, prohibited the wearing of arms; and tv defend himſelf within ,. he 
made what friends he could abroad, to that purpoſe he careſs*'d the Aretini and all others 

which depended any way upon the Florentixes jurisdition. He made a peace with the P;- 

Jani ( though he was become a Prince ) that with the more advantage he might make War 

with them afterward. He took away their Bills and aſſignments from the Merchants,who 

had lent the State money in their War with Lxcca. He increas'd the old Gabells, and im- 

pos'd new. He diſsolv'd the Authority of the Signori,and: in their places he ſet up three Ret- 

tori Barglione da Perugia, Guglielmo da Scefi, and Cerrettieri Bisdomini, with whom he 

conſtantly adviſed. The taxes he laid upon the People were great, his judgments unjuſt, 

and that humanity and preciſcneſs which he counterfeited at firſt, was now turn'd moſt nia- 

niteſtly into cruelty and pride, by which means many Citizens of the more Noble-and 

Wealthy ſort, were Condemn'd, Executed, and ſome times Tortur'd. And that his Go- 

vernment might be as inſupportable abroad as at home, he inſtituted ſix new Rettori for 
 theregiment of the Country, who carry'd themſelves with the ſame inſolence and oppreſfi- 

on there, as he did in the City. He was jealous of the Nobility 3 though he had been of- 

ten oblig'd by them, and fome of them had been. recall'd from their baniſhmentby him 3 

yet he could not imagine it compatible with the genercſity of a Noble Spirit to ſubmit and 

eruckle to him. Hence it was, he apply'd himſelf to the People, cajoling them , and ſcru- 

ing into their favour, by which, and his power abroad, he doubted not to be able to jnftifie 
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his proceedings, how unjuſt and tyrannical ſo ever. The month of May being come, iti 
which the People were wont to make merry 3 he caus'd the inferiour ſort of the People 
to be diſpos'd into ſeveral companies, gave them enligns and mony, and honor'd them 
with ſplendid titles, ſo that halt of the City went up and down feaſting and junketting a- 
mong their Brethren, while the other half was as bulie to entertain them. The fame of 
his new Dominion being ſpread abroad, many Perſons of Frexch extraction repair'd to him, 
and he prefer'd them all, as the moſt faithful of his friends; fo that in a ſhort time Flo- 
rence was not only ſubje& to the Frenchmen, but to the French cuſtomes and garb all 
People, Men as well as Women, without reſpect of indecency or inconvenience , imita- 
ting them in all things 3 But that which was incomparably the moſt diſpleaſing, was the 
violence he and his creatures us'd to the Women, without any regret. Upon theſe provo- 
cations the Citizens were full of indignation, it troubled them to ſee the Majeſty of their 
Government proſtitute and ruin'd 3 It troubVd them to ſee their Ordinances aboliſh'd 3 their 
Laws abrogated 3 honeſt converſation corrupted 3 and civil modeſty deſpiſed 3 for they 
who had never been accuſtom'd to any regal pomp whatſoever, could not without ſor- 
row behold the Dzke environ'd with his Guards both on foot and on horſe-back. But 
their deſtruction being in his hands, they were neceſſitated to diflemble, and to courtand 
honor him outwardly whom they hated at their hearts; another inducement was the fear 
they had conceiv'd upon the frequent executions, and continual taxes with which he im- 
poveriſh*d and exhauſted the City 3 and the Dxke underſtood very well both their fear, 
and their anger. It happen'd that Metteo.di Morrozzo, to ingratiat with the Duke, or to 
difintangle himſelf, had diſcover'd to him a certain plot which the houſe of Medici and 
ſome others had contriv'd againſt him. The Duke was do far from inquiring into the 
matter, that he caus'd the informer to be put to death, by which a& he diſcouragd ſuch 
as would otherwiſe have advertis'd hin upon occation, and animated thoſe who were dif- 
pos'd to deſtroy him. He likewiſe caus'd the tongue of Betoxz Cini to be pull'd out with 
ſuch cruelty that he dyed of it;and for no other cauſe but that he had ſpoke againſt the taxes, 
which he impos'd upon the City. This ' Iaft outrage compleated the reſt ; the People 
grew perfe&ly mad, and the Dxke pertedly odious : for that City, which was accuſtomed 
heretofore to ſpeak of every thing freely, and to do what they liſted, could not poſſibly 
brook to have their hands tyed, and their mouths ſtop'd up by a ſtranger. Their fury and 
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paſſion increaling at this rate , not only the Florextines ( who neither know how to | 


maintain liberty, nor endure ſlaverty ) were incens'd, but the moſt ſervile Nation in the 
World would have been inflam'd to have attempted the recovery of its freedom. Whereupon 
many Citizens of all qualities and degrees reſolv'd to deſtroy him 3 and it fell out, that, at 
the ſame time, three conſpiracies were on foot by three ſorts of People, the Grandees, the 
People; and artificerss Beſides the General oppreſſion, each party had its peculiar reaſon. 
The Nobility were not reſtor'd to the Government the People had loſt it 3 and the arti- 
ficers trade was decay'd. The Archbiſhop of Florence Agnolo Acciaivoli had in his Sermons 
highly magnifi'd the qualities of the Dxke,and procur'd him great favour among the People; 
but after he was Governor, and his tyranny became notorious, they found how the Arch- 
biſhop had deluded them. To make them amends for the fault he had committed, he thought 
nothing could be more reaſonable,than that the ſame hand that gave them the wound,ſhould 
endeavour to cure it, and therefore he made himſelf head of the tirſt and moſt confider- 
able conſpiracy, in which were ingag'd with him the Bardi, Roſſi, Treſcobaldi, Scali, Al- 
zovitti, Magolotti, Strozzi, and Mancini. The Principals of the ſecond conſpiracy were 


Manno and Corſo Donati, and with them the Pazzi, Cavicciwlli, Cerchi, and Albizzi. Of 


the third Anthoxio Adimari was the head, and with him the Medici, Bordini, Ruccellai, 
and Aldobrandini, Their deſign was to have kill'd him in the houſe of the 4Albizzi, whi- 
ther it was ſuppos*d he would go on Midſommer day to ſee the running of the Horſes; but 
he went not that day, and that deſign was loſt. The next propotition was, to kill him as 
he was walking in the ſtreets, but that was found to be difficult, beeauſe he went always 
well arm'd, and well attended, and his motions being various and uncertain, they could 
not tell where it was moſt proper to way-lay him. Then it was debated toflay him in 
the Council, but that alſo was not without danger, becauſe though they ſhould kill him, 
they muſt of neceſſity remain at the mercy of his Guards. Whilſt theſe things were in de- 
bate among the conſpirators, Antonio Adimari, in hopes of afliſtance from them, diſco- 
ver*d the Plot to ſome of his Friends in Siena, told them'the Principal of the Confpirators, 
and afſur'd them. the whole City were diſpos'd to redeem themſelves z whereupon one of 
the Siemreſes communicated the whole buſineſs to Franceſco Brunelleſehi ( not with ih- 


tention to have betraid it, but in preſumption he had been privy to it before ) and Franceſ- 


co, out of fear, or malice to ſome that were ingag'd in it, diſcover'd all to the Duke, Pagolo 
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de Mazzeccha, and Simon de Monterapoli being immcdiatly apprehended, they confeſs'd the 
whole matter , with the number and quality of the Conſpirators, at which the Duke was 
much ſurpriz'd, and counſel being given him, rather to ſummon the Conſpirators to ap- 
pear, than toſecure them abruptly ( becauſe if they fled of themſelves, he would be as 
fafe without ſcandal ) he ſummon'd Adimari, who appear'd in confidence of the num- 
ber of his Accomplices.  Adimari was arreſted, and the Duke advis'd by Franceſco Brunel. 
leſehi, and Vguccione Buondelmonti, to betake himſelf to his arms, to go up and down to 
their houſes, and kill all of them they met 3 But, his force in the Town was judg'd too 
ſmall, for that reſolution,and therefore he pitch*d upon another, which (had it ſucceeded ) 
would have ſecured him againſt his Enimies, and provided him with Men. The Duke was 
wont upon any great Emergencies,to call the chiet Citizens together,8 to advice with them. 
Having firſt ſent to prepare what force he was able, he caus'd a liſt of three hundred Citi- 
zens to be made, and deliver'd to his Sergeants, to ſummon them to Council by their 
Names, reſolving when they were met, to kill, or impriſon them as he pleas'd. Antonio 
Adimari being ſecur*'d, and ſo many great Citizens ſummon'd ( which could not be done 
without noiſe ) many of them, and eſpecially thoſe who were conſcious ) began to ſu- 
ſpe&, and ſome refus'd abſolutely to obey. The Lift having been brought to them all, 
and perus'd by every oneof them, they began to underſtand, and incourage one another to 
take Arms, and dye manfully like Men, rather than be driven quietly like ſheep to the 
faughter : fo that in few hours all the conſpiracies were known, and the Confpirators u- 
nited : holding Counſel among themſelyes, it was concluded, that the next day being the 
26 of July 1343. a tumult ſhould be rais'd in the old Market place, upon which all were to 
take Arms, and excite the people to liberty. The next day, the Signal being given by 
ſounding a Bell ( as it was agreed before ) every Body took Arms, and crying out Li- 
berty, Liberty, the People betook themſelves to their Arms likewiſe, and fell to tortity 
in their ſeveral Quarters,under their reſpe&ive Enfigns, which was done by the contrivance 
of the Conſpirators. The chiet of all Families, both Nobility, and People met, and took 
an Oath to live and dye with one another in the deſtruction of the Duke ( except only the 
Buondelmonti, the Cavalienti and the four Families of the People, which conſented to make 
him Prince, who, with the Butchers and raſcallity of the City, ran down arm'd to the Pz- 
4z24 in defence of the Duke. The Duke, alarm'd at theſe proceedings, fortity'd his Pa- 
lace, calld home his Servants, which were lodg'd in ſeveral parts of the Town, and fally- 
ing forth with them on Horſeback towards the Market-place, they were many times aſfaul- 
ted by the way, and many of them flain, being forced back, and recruited with 300 
freſh Horſe, he was in doubt with himſelf, whether he had beſt fall upon them again, or 
ſtand upon his guard 3 and in the mean time the Medici, Gaviccialli, Raccellai, and other 
families that were moſt diſoblig'd by the Duke, were in no leſs fear, that if he ſhould make 
a ſally, many who had taken arms againſt him in the uproar, would ſhow themſelves his 
friends deſirous therefore to keep him from fallying, and by that means, increaling his 
numbers, drawing what force together they were able, they advanc'd towards the Market- 
place, where ſome of their fellow Citizens had poſted themſelves in defence of the Duke. The 
Citizens which were there in the front, and had appear'd hrſt for their Prince, ſeeing them- 
ſelves ſo briskly confronted, chang'd their tides, lett their Duke in the lurch, and joyn'd 
with their fellow Citizens, all but Ugzccione Buondelmonti, who retired into the Palace; 
and Giannozzo Cavalcanti, who retreating with ſome of his party into the New-Market,and 
getting upon a bench made an earneſt ſpeach,cxhorting the People to ſtand firm to theDuke, 
and having got more force to him, to fright them ( if his perſwafion faiPd ) he threat- 
ned to kill them all, Man, Woman, and Child, if they joyn'd or perliſted in any delign a- 
ena him. But ſeeing no body follow him, nor no body near to chaſtiſe him for his in- 
olence, perceiving he had troubled himſelf hitherto in vain, he refolv*d to tempt his for- 
tune no farther, and ſo retir'd peaccably to his houſe. The conflict, in the mean time, in 
the market-place, betwixt the People and the Dukes party was great, and though the Dukes 
creatures were reinforc'd from the Palace, yet they were beaten, part taken Priſoners, / and 
part leaving their Horſes to their Enimies, got on foot into the Palace, Whilſt the conteft 
continu'd in the Market place, Corſo, and Amerigo Donati, with part of the People broke 
up the Szinche, burn*d the Records of the Potefta, and publick Chamber, fack*d the Honſes' 
of the Rettori, and killd all the Dukes Officers they could meet with. The Duke on the 
other fide, tinding he had loſt the Piazza, the whole City was become his Enimy, and no 
hopes lett him of being reliev*d, He reſolv'd to try if by any a& of kindneſs or huma- 
nity he might work upon the People. Calling his Priſoners ( therefore-) to him, with 
fair and gentle language he gave them their liberty, and made Antonio. Adimari a Knight, 
( though not at all to his fatisfaQtion )) he caus'd his Enſign tobe taken down, and the Stan- 
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dard of the People to be ſet up'upon the Palace. Which things being done unſcaſonably, 
and by force, they avail'd but little. In this manner he remain'd block'd up in his Palace, 
not at all delighted with his condition 3 having coveted too much formerly, he was now 
like to loſeall, and in a few days was in a danger of being famiſh'd or ſlain. The Citi- 
zens, to give ſome formto their Government, aſſembled themſelves in the St.. Reparata, 
and created XIV. Citizens ( halfof the Nobility, and halt of the People ) who with their 
Biſhop ſhould have full Power to model and reform the State as they pleas'd; The Autho- 
thority of the Potefta, they committed to VI Perſons of their own election, which they were 
to exerciſe till he that was elected ſhould come. There were at that time many firangers 
reſorted to Florence, in afhiſtance to that City, among thereft the Sienneſi had ſent fix Em- 
baſſadors { of honorable condition in their own Country ) to negotiat a peace betwixt the 
Duke and the People. The People refus'd any overture, unleſs Guglielmo da Scefi, his Son, 
and Cerrettieri Bi Domini were deliver'd into their hands, which the Duke obſtinatly de- 
ny'd, till the threats of thoſe who were ſhut up with him in the Palace conſtrain*d him to 
conſent. Greater, doubtleſs, is the inſolence and contumacy of the People, and more per- 
nicious the miſchiets which they do, whilſt they are in purſuit of their Liberty, than when 
they have acquir'd it. Gzglielms and his Son were brought forth, and deliver*d up a- 
mong, thouſands of their Enimies 3 his Son was a young Gentleman, not yet arriv'd at 
eighteen years of age3 yet neither his youth, his comlineſs, nor innocence were able to pre- 
ſerve him 3 thoſe who could not get near enough to do it whilſt he was alive, wounded 
him when he was dead 3 and as if their {words had been partial, and exccuted the dictates 
of their tury with too much moderation, they fell to it with their teeth, and their hands, 
biting his fleſh, and tearing it to pieces. And that all their ſences might participate in their 
revenge, having feaſted their ears upon their groans, their eyes upon their wounds, -and 
their touch upon their. bowels ( which they rent out of their bodies with their hands ) their 
taſte mult ( likewiſe )) be treated and regaPd, that their inward parts, as well as their 
outward, might have a ſhare of the Ragouſt. This Barbarous outrage, how fatal ſocver it 
was to-them two, was very lucky to Cerrettieri, for the People being tyr'd in the tormali- 
ties of their execution, forgot they had any more to puniſh; and left him in the Palace, not 
ſo much as demanded, from whence the next night he was ſafely convey'd by his Relations, 


and friends. The People having fatiated themſelves upon the Blood of thoſe two, the peace The Duke ex: 
was concluded 3 the Duke to depart ſafely himſelf, and all that belong'd to him, for which pell'd. 


he was to renounce all his Claim and Authority in Florence, and to ratify his renunciation 
when he came out of the Florentine Dominions to Caſentizo. The articles being agreed, 
on the v1, of Azgnſt.attended by a multitude of Citizens, the Duke departed from Florexce, 
and arriv'd at Caſenatino, where he ratify'd the renuntiation, but ſo unwillingly, that had 
not Conte Simoxe threatn'd tocarry him back to Florexce, it had never been done. This 
Duke ( as his actions demonſtrate ) was covetous, cruel, difficult of accefs, and infolent in 
his anſwers. Not being ſo much affected with the kindneſs and benevolence of People, as 
with their ſervitude and ſervility 3 he choſe to be fear'd rather than belov'd; Nor was the 
ſhape and contexture of his Body lefs contemptible, than his manners were odious. He- was 
very little, exceeding black, his beard long and thin, not a part about him, but concurr'd 
to make him deſpicable. In this manner the exorbitancies of his adminiſtration in tenMonths 
time depriv*d him of his Dominion, which had been plac'd upon him by the Counſels of 
ill Men. Theſe accidents happening thus in the City, all the Towns under the jurisdicti- 
on of Florence, took courage, and 'began to ſtand up for their liberty 3 fo that in a ſhort 
time Aretſo, Caſtiglione, Piſtoia, Volterra, Colle $t. Gimignano rebelPd, and the whole ter- 
ritory of Florence ( after the example of its Metropolis ) recover'd its freedom. After the 
Duke and his creatures were removed, the XIV. chief Citizens, and the Biſhop, 'conſulting 
together, thought it better to pacify the People with peace, than to provoke them again by 
War, and therefore pretended t> be as well pleas'd with their liberty as their own. They 
ſent Emibaſſadors therefore to Arrezzo, to renounce the Authority they had over them, 
and to enter into an; aliance of amity with them, that though they might not hereafter 
command them as ſubje&s, they might ( upon occaſion ) make uſe of them as friends. 
With the reſt of the Cities, they made as good terms as they could, retaining amity with 
them all. This reſolution being prudently taken, ſucceeded very happily 3 for in a few 
months Arrezzo, and all the other Towns return'd to their Obedience, and it is frequent- 
ly ſcen, to decline, or renounce things voluntarily, is the way to gain them more readily, 
and with leſs danger and expence, than to purſue them with all the paſſion and impctuo- 
city in the World. Affairsabroad being compos'd in this manner, they apply'd -them- 
{elves to a ſetlement at home, and after ſome debates and alterations betwixt the Nobili- 
ty and the People, it was concluded the third part of the Signoria or Scnat ſhould conlilt 
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of the Nobility, and half the other Magilſtracies to be executed by them. The .City (as is 
faid before  ) was divided into {1x parts, out of which lixts, fix Signori were choſen, (one 
out of every {ixt ) only by accident now and then their number was increas'd to XII. or 
XII. and reduc'd again to lix afterwards 3 at length they reſolv'd to reform in that paxti- 
cular , either becauſe the Sefti or ſixts were ill diſtributed, or elſe ( deſigning more Au- 
thority to the Nobility ) they thought it convenient to increaſe the number of the Senators. 
Hereupon they divided the City into Quarters, and in every Quarter, three Signori were 
created, to ſuperinſpect it. The Gonfaloniere della juſtitia, and Gonfalonieri of the Popular 
Companies, were laid alide, and inſtead of them they created XII. Buon Fromini, and 
VIII, Configlieri, four of cach fort. | Pea | | | 

The Cominon Wealth being fetled in this Method, might have continued quiet and 
happy, had the Grandees been contented to have fram'd themſelves to ſuch mgdeſty of 
Converſation as is requilit in a Civil Government. But their practices were quite contrary 3 
when they were but private Perſons, no Body was good enough to be their Companions, 
and being in Office, {carce any too good to be their Subjects, every day producing new 
inſtances of their Arrogance and Pride, inſomuch that the People were exceedingly troubPFd, 
to conſider with what impatience and fury they had remov'd one Tyrant to nake room for 
a thouſand 3 In this manner things ſtood at that time, the infolence of one fide, and the 
indignation of the other fermenting to that degree, that the Chief of the People (complain- 
ing of the Enormity of their great Ones, and their haughtineſs to the People and to the Bi- 
ſhop ) delir'd that he would be an inſtrument to reſtrain the Grandees to their ſhare in the 


other Offices, and effe&t that the Senat might conſiſt only of the People. The Biſhop was ' 


naturally a good Man, but cake and unconſtant 3 from that uncouſtancy of temper it was, 
that his aſſociats firlt wrought upon him to favour the Duke of Athens, and afterwards 
perſwaded him againſt him: in the late Reformation he appcar'd highly for the Nobility , 
now upon the inſtance and ſolicitation of the Popular Citizens, he was as earneſt for the 
People, and ſuppoling to have found the fame irreſoJution in other People, as was eminent 
in himſelf, he tancy'd himſelf able to prevail with the Nobility to conſent. Hereupon con- 
voking the XIV. ( who were as yet in poſſeſhon of their Authority, ) with the beſt lan- 
guage he could uſe.he exhorted them to reſign the dignity of the Senat to the People, if they 
bare any reſpe& to the tranquility of the City, or their own latety and preſervation. But 
theſe Words wrought a contrary cffe&t in the minds of the Nobility : Ri Ifo de Bardi vepre- 
hending him very ſmartly, upbraided the Levity and Treachery of his behaviour with the 
Duke, and concluded at laſt, that the Honors and imployments they were in, they ' had ac- 
quir'd with hazard, and would defend them with the ſame 3 and in this ſquable he and his 
Brethren left the Biſhop, and went to the reſt of the Nobility to communicate with thems 
The People were made acquainted with their an{wer on the otherlide, and whilſt the Gran+ 
dees were providing what ſtrength they could for the detence of their Senators, the Com» 
mons thought it no time toattend for Orders, but ran immediatly to their Arms and with 
them to the Palace, calling out to the Nobility to renounce. The Noiſe and tumult were 
great 3 the S1gnort found themſelves forſaken 3 for the Grandges finding the People univer- 
fally in Arms, durlt not appear, but kept themſelves cloſe at home as obſcurely as they 
could : whereupon the Popular Senators, endeavouring to pacihe the People, alledg'd that 
they were honeltand good Men, and prevail'd ( though with SF difficulty ) that they 
might be ſent ſafe to their houſes. The Senators of the Nobility being diſmis'd, the Office 
was taken from the four Grand Counſellors, and transfer*d upon . XII. of the People, and 
the eight Popular Senators which remain'd. They reſtor'd the Gonfaloniere della Tuſtitia, 
and XVI. Confalonieri of the Companies of the People, and reform'd all Counſels in ſuch 
manner, that the Government remained entirely in the People. When thoſe exorbitancies 
happen'd, there wasa great ſcarcity in the City, which occalion'd the diſcontents both of 
Nobility and People (the People for want of Victuals,the Nobility for want of Command) 
and gave incouragement to Andrea Strozzi to uſurp upon their liberty. Andrea ſelling his 
Corn at a cheaper rate than his Neighbours, had greater reſort of poor People to his Houſe, 
which he obſerving, mounted on Horſeback one morning, with ſeveral of the Rable at his 
heels, he cry'd out to the reſt to take Arms, and in atew hours he got together more than 
4000 Men, with whom he march'd to the Palace of the Senat, and demanded to have it 
open'd : but the Senators partly by threatning, and partly by force, dilingag'd themſelves 
of them, - and afterward, when they were gone frighted them ſo with their Proclamati- 
ons .. that by little and little they diſſolv*d, and went. every Man to his Home, and left 
Andrea alone to eſcape as he could. Though this accident was raſh, and had the common 
end of ſuch deſperate Attempts, yet it gaveno little hops to the Nobility of prevailing 
ac ainſt the People, ſeeing the Refuſe and Raſcallity of the City had an animotity againſt 

them. 
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them. That they might not ſlip ſo fair an occaſion, it was reſolv'd that they ſhould fortify 
themſelves with t 


they began to provide Arms publickly, to fortify their Houſes, and ſend to their friends in 
Lombardy tor help and ſupplies. The People and their Senators were as buſie on the other 


lide, they provided themſelves with what Arms they could get, and ſent to the Sareſi, and 11, People - 
Perugini tor relief. The Auxiliarics on both {ides being artiv'd, the whole City was im- Arm againſt 
mediatly in Arms. The Nobility had poſted themſelves in three places on this tide the them. 


River Arnus, at the Palace of the Cavicciull: near St. Fohns 3 at the Palaces of the Pazz:, 
and Donati near St. Piero Maggiore 4 and at the Palace of the Cavalcanti in the. New-Mar- 
ket : thoſe of the Nobility who were on the other {ide of the River, had fortify'd the Brid- 
ges and Streets which were in the way to their Houſes. '. The Nerli,poſſe(s'd themſelves of 
the Ponte alla Carraia ; the Treſcobaldi and Mannelli, of. St. Trimita;, the Roſſi and Bard: 
were upon. their guard at the old Bridge 3 and the Rxbaconte, The People in the mean 
time form'd themſelves into a poſture under the Gonfalone della Giuſtitia, and the' Enfigns 
of the People, and being drawn up in array, it was thought beſt immediately to fall on 3 
the firſt which march'd were the Medici and Kondinelli who affaulted the Cavicciulli on that 
ſide which is towards the Piazza de S. Giovanni. The ſervice was very hot ( great ſtones 
being tumbled upon them from above, and vollies of Arrows ſent liberally among them 
from below ) and continued three hours compleat, but the numbers of the People increa- 
ſing, and no relcit like to get near them, the Caviccizll: ſubmitted to their multitudes, and 
ſurrender'd. The People fav'd the Houſe and the furniture, only they took away their 
Arms,and Commanded them to diſtribute and diſperſe themſelves into ſuch Popular Houſes 
as were their acquaintance 8 friends. The Cavicciz.li being beaten from their Poſt, the Pazzz 
and Donati (being leſs powerful) were ſooner removed. The Cavalcanti were oniy remain- 
ing on that {ide of the River, yet more confiderable than the other, both in reſpect of their 
numbers 6 ſituation. But they,ſeeing all the Goxfalonieri advancing againſt them, whereas 
three of them only had overpowr'd the reſt, ſurrenderd like their Neighbours without any 
remarkable defence: and now three parts of the City were in the Hands of the People, there 
was but one left in the Power of the Nobility, but more difficult and inacceſſible, by rea- 
ſon it was ſo ſecur'd by the River Arno, the Bridges and Avenues were of neccltity to be 
clear'd before any good could be.done, and they ( as is ſaid before ) were abundantly pro- 
vided. The firſt of them that was aſſaulted was the old Bridge, which was as bravely de- 
fended, and the People repuls'd. Finding their further Attempts there -would be but” in 
vain, they try'd what could be done at the Ponte Rubaconte; but tinding their entertainment 
no better, they left four Goxfaloxi, and ſome other Enſigns to block up thoſe Paſſes, and 
march*d with the reſt to the Ponte alla Carraia, The Nerli had the defence of that Quar- 
ter, and behav'd themſelves Valiantly, yet their Bridge ( as having no Towers )) being 
weaker, or elſe overlaid with the Numbers of their Enemies, (which were much increas'd 
by the acceſſion of the Capponi and other Families about them ) they were on every fide op- 
preſg'd, forc*d from their Barricadoes, and conſtrain'd to retire. When they were Detea- 
ted, they advanc'd againſt the Roſſi, and from them againſt the Treſcobaldi, overwhelming 
them both, the whole Populace beyond the River being come in to their aſſiſtance. The 
Bardi was the only party remaining, but that ſo obſtinatly couragious, neither the fortune 
of their Comerades ; the unanimity of the People againſt them, nor the impoſſibility of re- 
leif could prevail with them to ſurrender, but they would rather die fighting, or ſee their 
Houſes pillag*d or burn'd, than ſubmit themſelves quietly into the hands of their 
Enemies: *And they defended themſelves, for though many times they were aſſaulted, 
both at the old Bridge, and the Ponte Rubaconte, the People were alwaics repuls'd.and with 
conſiderable loſs. There was in old time a Lane to paſs from the Via Romana, betwixt the 
Palaces of the Pitti to the Wall upon S. Georges-hill, Tothis Lane the People ſent lix Gon- 
falonieri with Orders to fall upon the Bardi behind, who purſued .them ſo effeQually, the 
Bardi were diſheartned, and the People prevail*d ; thoſe of the Bardi who were appointed 
for the keeping the Barricadoes, no ſooner hearing that their Houſes were attack'd, but they 
quitted their Poſts, and ran. in in hopes to defend them. By this means the Barracads at 
the old Bridge were won, and the Bardi diſcomtitted, who (as many as could. _) betook 
themſelves to their heals, and were received by the @uaratefi, Panzaneſiand Mozzi. The 
People ( eſpecially the baſer ſort ) greedy of Prey, plunder'd their Houſes 3 demoliſh'd 
their Caſtles ; and when they had done, burn'd them all with ſuch inhamanity, as the 
greateſt Enemy the City had would have been aſham'd tc have committed. The Nobility 
beingutterly ſubdued, the People took upon them the Government of the State, and be- 


cauſe it conkiſted of three ſorts ( the more potent, the middle fort and the baſe ) it _— 
' dain' 


eir aſſiſtance ( if they could gain it ) and recover by force, what by in- The Nobility 


juſtice was taken from them. And fo bold they grew in their confidence of Victory, that 1967, otang 
cr rrijel 
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dain'd that the more potent ſhould have the Nomination of two Senators 3 the midle ſort of 
three, and the meaner of three. The Gonfaloxiere to be choſen ( Alternatim ) of the one 
and the other. Belides this, all the Old Laws againſt the Nobility were reviv'd and put 

The Nobility in force, and to weaken them the more, many of them were mingl'd with the Common 

utterly de- People. The deſtruction of the Nobility was ſo great at this time, and their party fo ir- 

preſs'd. recoverably debilitated, that not daring to take Arms again, agataſt the People, they be- 
came palilanimous and abje&, which was the Occation that Florence loſt not only its Gen- 
try but its Generoſity alſo. Fromthis depreſſion of the Grandees, the City continued qui- 
et to the Year 1353, in which interval happen'd the Famous Peſtikence ( ſo Eloquently ce- 
kbrated by Giovanni Boccacio )) in which there died in Florence above 96000 People. The 
firſt War the Florextines made, was againſt the Viſconti, being provok'd by the Ambition 
of the Archbiſhop, who at that time was Prince of Milax : which War was no ſooner ti- 
niſhed, but new factions began in the City 3 for th the Nobility was ſo cow'd, and 
intimidated, there was no danger of them; yet fortune had her ways to create them new 
troubks by new and different diflentions. 
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T * E great and natural animoſities betwixt the People and the Nobility, ariſing 


from an ambition in the one to command, and an ayerſion in the other to obey, are 

the ſprings and fountains of all the calamities incident to a City: and indeed 

there is ſcarce any thing dangerous or troubleſome to a Common-wealth, but takes 
its original and nouriſhment from their diverſity of humour. This was it which kept Rome 
divided. This was it (if it be lawful to compare great things with little) which kept Flo- 
rence divided, though in each City with different effects: For, in Rome, the enmity be- 
twixt the people and the Nobility was determined by Expoſtulation and Reaſon ; in Flo- 
rence, by the Sword. In Rome, thoſe things were ſetled and compos'd by Law, which, in 
Florence, were ſcarce done by the ſlaughter and baniſhment of many of their beſt Citizens. 
Rome increaſed ſtill in its Military Vertuez but that in Florence was utterly exhauſt. From 
a primitive equality of its Citizens, Rome was brought to an immenſe inequality : whereas 
Florence, on the contrary, from a vaſt inequality, was reduced to a ftrange equality. Which 
diverſity of effe&ts muſt have certainly proceeded from diverſity in their deſigns. The 
people of Rome deſired no more than to ſhare and communicate with the Nobility in the 
great Offices of the City. The people of Florence not only deſired, but fought and con- 
tended to have the Government to themſelves, with perfect excluſion to the Nobility : and 
the defires of the Romans being more reaſonable, their importunity was the more ſuppor- 
table by the Nobles, ſo that they condeſcended without coming to blowsz and after ſome 
{mall controverſy and diſpute, it was concluded a Law ſhould be made, by which the people 
ſhould befſatisfied, and their Dignities preſerved to the Nobility. 

On the other fide, the demands of the prope of Florence were extravagant and unjuſt 3 
upon which ſcore the Nobility preparing for their defence, their differences determined in 
baniſhment and bloud : and the Laws which enſued were fram*d more to the advantage of 
the Vidor, than the benefit of the Publick. Hence it proceeded, that the ſucceſs of 
the people in Rome, rendred that City more potent and conſiderable; for the people being 
admitted to the adminifiration of the Magiſtracy, Armies, and Empire, equally with the 
Nobles, they became inſpir'd with the ſame Vertue and Magnanimity as they : and as theit 
Vertue increaſed, their Power increaſed with it. 

But in Florence the people prevailing, deveſted the Nobility of their Authority 3 and if 

they had a mind to recover it, it was neceſſary by their on and behaviour not only 
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dle and the 
meaner ſort 
of people, 


to be, but to profeſs themſelves like the people. And this was the cauſe of the changing 
their Arms, the variation of their Titles, and Families, which was frequent in thoſe times' 
arnong the Nobility, to recommend them to the Commons, and make them paſs amongſt 
them: ſo that the Eminency of their Arms, and the Generofity of their minds, (for both 
which the Nobility was formerly famous) was ſpent and expir'd, and not to be reviv'd in 
the people, where the leaſt ſpark of it was not to be found 3 which rendered Florence every 
day more abje& and baſe. And whereas Rome, tranſported with its own Virtue, grew to 
that height of Pride,that it could not {ubſift longer without a Prince. Florexcewas reduced to 
that paſs,that a wiſe Legiſlator might have formd the government according to what ſcheme 
and model he pleaſed. . All which, by peruling of the preceding books, wil be obvious to 


any body. Having ſhewn therefore the foundation of Florence ; the original of its Li-" 


berty 3 the occaſion of its Diſſenttonz and how the factions of the Nobility ad people 
concluded with the Tyranny of the Duke of Athens, and the deſtruction of the Nobility : 
it remains now, I ſhould diſcourſe of the Enwlations betwixt the people and the multitude, 
and the ſeveral accidents which they produced. | 

The power of th Nobility being depreſs'd, and the War with the Arch-Biſhop of Mila 
at an end 3 there appeared no profſpedt of fiiture contention iff Flore#te : But the ill fate: of 
our City, find the ill cofidu&t of their Aﬀairs, ſuffered 4, hew Emulation to ſprikg up (be- 
twixt the Families of the Albizi and Ricci) which produced is great diviſion ih the Towh, 
as was at firſt betwit the Buondefmonti and the Uberti, and afterwards betwixt the Circhz 
and Donati. The Popes (who had then their reſidence in Fraxce) and the Emperors who 
relided in Germany, to make good their reputation in Italy, had many tines, upon ſever 
occaſions, ſupplied us with multitudes of Souldiers of all Nations, Engliſh, Dutch, and Bri- 
zains, The Wars ended, and they out of pay, being Souldiers of Fortune, they were con- 
ſtrain'd to make bold ſometimes with one Prince, and ſometimes with another; and force 
them to contribution. In the year, 1353, it happened one of the Companies came into 
Tuſcany, (under the Command of Monſieur Reale of Provence) and put the whole Country 
into a fear : whereupon the Florentines not only made publick proviſion of men, but ſeveral 
private Citizens (and the Albizi and Ricci among the reſt ) tarniſhed themſelves with Arms 
for their proper defence. There was a mortal hatred betwixt theſe two Families, each of 
them aſpiring at the Government, and conſpiring the deſtfuQtion of the other. However, 
as yet they were not come to Hoſtility 3 only they claſh'd, and interfer'd in their Couflfels, 
= in the executions of the Magiſtracy. But upon this occaſion, the City being arth'd, 
there happen'd a quarrel, by accident, in the old Market-place 3 to which the people, that 
were near, flock*d, as they do on all ſuch occaſions. To the Ricci it was reported the 41- 
bizi had fallen upon ſome of their Family. To the Albizi, that the Ricei were come out 
in defiance of them. __ the whole City got togetherz and no ſmall difficulty it 
was to the Magiſtrate to reſtrain either of the Families, or to put an end to a Conflict 
which was begun by chance, without the fault or contrivance of either. This accident; 
though meerly contingent, reviv'd their animoſity, and put them both upon deſigns of in- 
crealing their Parties. And becauſe, by the ruine of the Nobility, the Citizens were re- 
duced. to ſuch an equality, that the Magiſtrates were become more venerable than forinerly 3 
they reſolved both of them to advance their intereſt rather by ordinary means, than private 
violence. We have declar'd before, how, after the Vidtory of Charles the Firſt, the Gnelfs 
were created Magiſtrates and great authority given them over the Ghibilin FaQtion : 
which authority and preheminence, time, accident, and their new diviſions had fo fat ener-= 
vated, that the Ghibilins were grown into the Government, and exerciſed the principal 
Offices as well as the Gnelfs, Ugxccione de Ricct being at that time head of that Family, 
prevail'd to have the Laws againſt the Ghibilins renewed : to which FaGtion, it was ſup- 
pos'd by many, the Albizz were inclin'd; whoſe Original being anciently from Arezzo, 
they ttanſplanted from thence, and ſetled in Florence: ſo that Uguccione deſign'd by the re- 
novation of thoſe Laws, to render that Family incapable of any great Office ptoviding 
thereby, that it ſhould be criminal for any perſon deſcended from the Ghibilins, to exerciſe 
the Magiftracy. This praftice of Ug#ccione was diſcovered to Piero, Son of Phili po de 
g/z Albizi, who reſolved to connive at itz preſuming he ſhould declare himſelf a Chbilin 
if he opens it. Theſe Laws, though renewed by the prevalence, and ambition of the 
Rzcci, ſubſtracted nothing from the reputation of the Albizz, but were the foundation of 
many miſchiets. Nor indeed can a Republick make any Law fo pernicious, as a Eaw of 
retro-ſpection. Piero having rather promoted, than tefiſted' thoſe Laws; that which his 
enemies intended as an impediment, proved a means and occaſion of his preferment: for, be- 
ing made the chief perſon to ſ#per-inſpect the execution of thoſe Laws, he exerciſed more 
authority than before 3 and became the only favourite of the Faction of the Guelfs. And, 


becauſe 
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becauſe in theſe Laws there was no definition of a Ghibilin, nor no Magiſtrate deputed to; 
diſcover them, they were of little importance z only the Captains were appointed to inquire 
them out, and to admoniſh them, that they were not to take the Magiſtracy upon them; 
if they did, they ſhould be liable to a penalty. Whereupon, thoſe who were afterwards | 
incapacitated for the Magiſtracy, were called Ammoniti, But, at length, the Captains grow- The 4mmoziti; 
ing bold and audacious in their office, without any regard whether they were conſcious Or 
not 3 they admoniſhed who they. pleaſed, as their avarice or animoſity directed them. 
So that from the year, 1357, (in which this Law was renewed) to the year, 1366, there, 
were more than 200 Citizens admoniſhed. By which means, the Captains, and the Faction 
of the Gwelfs were grown great and conſiderable z eſpecially Piero de gli Albizi, Lapo da 
Caſtiglionchio, and Carlo Strozz3, for the fear of being admoniſhed, made all people reſpe&t 
them. And, though the inſolence of their proceedings disguſted many more; yet none 
look'd upon it with ſo much indignation as the Family of the Ricci, who had been the oc- 
caſion of that diſorder, which was not only like to be the ruine of the Common-wealth, but 
the promotion and advancement of their Enemies, quite contrary to what they deſign'd: 
Ugxccione therefore (being one of the Senate, to put an end to thoſe inconveniences which 
he by accident had created) obtain'd a new Law that to the fix Captains, three more 
ſhould be added 3 two of them to be choſen out of the inferior Mechanicks : and prevail'd 
that the Ghibilins ſhould not be convicted but by 24 of the Gzelfs, deputed particularly to 
that office. For the time, theſe Laws in ſome meaſure tempered the exorbitance of the 
Captains, ſo as their admonitions loſt much of their terror 3 and if any, they were but 
few that were admoniſhed. Notwithſtanding the emulation betwixt the Albizz and Ricci 
continued 3 their leagues, practices, and conſultations going on with more eagerneſs, as 
their fury ſuggeſted. In this diſtraction the City continued from the year, 1366, to the 
year, 1371 3 at which time the Gwelfs recovered their power. 
In the Family of the Bzondelmonti, there was a Gentleman called Bexchi ; who, for his 
Gallantry in the Wars againſt the Piſans, was preter'd to be one of the people 3 and by that 
means qualified to be a Senator. But when he expected to be admitted into the Senate, a 
Decree was made, that no perſon of Noble Extraction, that was become one of the people; 
ſhould be recetved into the Senate. This Decree was highly offenſive to Benchi, who, upon 
conſultation with Piero de gli Albizi, reſolved with his admonitions to depreſs the meaner 
ſort of the people, and make themſelves Governors of the City. And indeed, by his in- 
fluence upon the Nobility, and Piero's upon the wealthieſt of the Citizens, the Faction of 
the Gzelfs began to grow more conſiderable : for with their new models and regulations 
they ordered things fo, that the Captains and 24 Citizens were wholly at their diſpoſing; 
their admonitions exerciſed with as much audacity as formerly 3 and the houſe of the A!- 
bizi (being head of that Faction) increaſed exceedingly. The Ricci in the mean time 
were not behind hand in uſing all their intereſt and friends to obſtru&t their deſigns 3 fo 
that every one lived in great apprehenſion, as fore-ſeeing their deſtruction was approach- 
—2 Whereupon, many Citizens, out of affection to their Country, aſſembled in S. Piero 
Scheraggio 3 and having diſcourſed of their diſorders among themſelves, they went after- 
wards to the Senate, to whom, one of the moſi eminent among them, made this harangue. 
© Moſt Magnificent Lords; we have many of us doubted,whether to aſſemble by private The Cirizens 
* order, (though upon publick occaſion) might not be offenſive, and render us remarkable Orarion to the 
© for our preſumption, and puniſhable for our ambition. But when we conſidered, that Senate: 
* daily, without the leaſt caution or regard, many Citizens do meet, and confer 3 not for 
* any benefit to the Common-wealth, but in- purſuit of their own private deſigns : We 
* preſum'd, that if they were permitted to meet, and conſpire againſt the peace of their 
* Country, without diſpleaſure to your Lordſhips 3 thoſe whoſe defign was nothing but its 
* preſervation and proſperity, needed not-to fear your reproof. If therefore we have not 
* incurr'd your Lordſhip's disfavour, we are not much ſolicitous what others judge of us, 
© becauſe we find they are as indifferent what we think of them. The love we bear to 
© our Country, moſt Magnificent Lords, was that which afſembled us at firſt, and now pre- 
ſents us before you, to remonſirate our diſtraQtions 3 ( which (though too great) encreaſe 
F daily upon our hands,) and to offer our utmoſt aſſiſtance to remove them. How difficult 
4 ſo-ever the Enterpriſe may appear, we cannot diſpair of ſucceſs; if laying akide private 
h reſpects, you would be pleaſcd with publick force to exert your authority. The corrup- 
. tion of the other Cities in Italy, has vitiated ours: for, ſince Italy freed it. ſelf from the 
U yoke of the Empire.all the Towns ( vg their former reſtraint ) flew out into eXxtreams, 
1 and ordain'd Laws and- Governors, not as free men, but as people divided into Factions. 
_ From this Fountain all our miſeries, all our diſorders do ſpring. In the firſt place, no 
_ friendſhip nor integrity is to be found among the Citizens, unleſs among thoſe wry 
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« wickedneſs makes them faithful, having been formerly engaged together in ſome villainons 
« a@ion, either againſt their Neighbour, or Country. Religion, and the fear of God, is ut- 
« terly extinguiſhed. Promiſes and Oaths are binding no farther than they ate profitable 
« and uſed not for a tye, but a ſnare, and as a means to facilitate their cheats, which are al- 
« waies more honourable, by how much their ſucceſs is leſs difficult and dangerous. © Hence 
« it js, that vitious and miſchievous men are commended for their induſtry 3 and good 
« men, which are innocent and quiet, are reckoned for ſots. And certainly, as there is no 
« ſort of corruption but may be found in 1taly, ſo there are no fort of people more unhap- 
« vily adapted. to receive it. The young men are idle, the old men laſcivious3 all ſexes, all 
« ages, all places full of licentious bruitality above the correction of the Laws. Hence 
< ſprings that avarice among the Citizens and that ambition, not of true glory, but of 
« diſhonourable preferment 3 which, being accompanied with hatred, enmity, {chiſm, and 
« difſention , are commonly followed by executions, baniſhments, afiition of good men, 
< and exaltation of evil: for good men depending upon their innocence, and not looking 
« abroad for any thing extraordinary, either to advance, or defend thernſelves, do too often 
« miſcarry without either, and become the {ad objeRs of the cruelty of Uſurpers. This 
< creates inclination to parties, and increaſes their power 3 ill people {iding for covetouf- 
< neſs, ambition, revenge, or ſome other ſiniſter end and good people for fear: and that 
< which renders our condition more deplorable, is, to behold the Comtrivers and Ring- 
< leaders of all, (as if a word could make then: innocent, and conſecrate the iniquity of 
< their ations) gilding, or rather decking over their ill deſigns with ſome Illuſtrious Title; 
< for, being all enemies to liberty, let them pretend as they pleaſe, either to defend an Opti- 
< macy, or Populacy, the reſult muſt be deſtruction: for the fruit they expect from their 
« Victory, is not the honour of having delivered their Country, but the ſatisfaQtion of ha- 
« ving maſtered their enemies, and uſurped the dominion to themſelves: and being arrived 
< at that height, what is there ſo unjuſt, what is there ſo cruel, what is there ſo ravenous as 
<« they ? Hence-forward Laws are made, not for publick benefit, but their private advan- 
< tage: hence-forward War, and Peace, and Amity is concluded 3 not for common honour, 
< but particular hamor. And if the other Cities of Italy are repleat with theſe diſorders, 
© ours is much more: Otix Laws, our Statutes, and Civil Ordinances, are made according to 
«the ambition and capricio of the Conquerorz and not according to the true intereſt of 
ple that would be free : whence it follows, that one FaQtion is no ſooner extingniſhed, 

ut another ſucceeds : for that City which would maintain it ſelf by Faction rather than 
© by Law, can never be quiet : when one party prevails, and deprefles its rival beyond the 
< power of oppoſition, it ſub-divides of neceſſity, and falls out with it ſelfz and then all 
© goes to wrack, the people not being able to defend themſelves with thoſe private Laws 
« which were made at firſt for their preſervation. That theſe things are true, the ancient 
*and modern difſentions in our own City can ſadly demonſtrate. When the Ghibilins 
< were deſtroyed, it was every mans judgement the Gzelfs would have lived honourably and 
© quietly a long tine after: and yet it was not long before they divided into the Factions 
© of the Neri, and Bianchi: when the Bianchi were over-powred, new parties aroſe, and 
© new troubles attended them 3 ſometimes fighting in behalf of the Exiles, and ſomerimes 
* quarrelling betwixt the Nobility and People 3 and (to give that to others, which either 
* we could not, or would not pofleſs quictly our ſelves) committing our liberty ſometimes 
© to King Robert, ſometimes to his Brother, and at laft to the Duke of Athens; never fixing 
© or repoling in any Government 3 as not being agreed to live free, nor contented to be ſer- 
© vile. Nay, fo tauch was our State diſpos*d © Kiviſion, that rather than acquieſce 'in the 
< adminiſtrationof. a King, it proſtituted it ſelf to the regiment of an Agobbiay, of mean 
© and ignominious Extrattion The late Duke of Athens cannot be mentioned with any 
©® honour to this Cityz yet his infolence and tyranny may make us wiſer for the future. 
©® Being in Arms at his expulſion, we fell to it among our ſelves, and fought with more 
©fury one againſt another, than we had ever done before till at length the Nobility was 
* overcome, and at the mercy of the people: and it was the general opinion, (their inſup- 
© portable pride and ambition being taken down ) there conld be no more faction or troubles 
"in Florence : but we have found to our coft, how falſe and fallacious mans judgment is. 
** The pride and ambition of the Nobility was not extin&, but tranſmigrated into the 
* people who,by degrees, grew as impatient for authority as hey and having no other way 
fo attain it, but by domeſtick difſention, they reviv'd the obſolete names of Gwelf?, and 
* of Gbibilins; which it had been happy for this City never to have known. And, that 
* nothing which is humane, may be perpetual and ſtable; it is the pleaſure of the Heavens, 
that in all States or Governments whatſoever, ſome fatal Families ſhould fpring up for 
By their ruine and deſtrution. Of this, our City can afford as many, and as lamentable in- 
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« ſtances as any of her neighbours as owing its miferies not only to one. or two, but ſeve- 

« 2] of thoſe Families: as firſt, the Buonde{monti and Uberti; next, the Donati and the 

& Cerchi z and now, the Ricci and Alhizi, (a ſhameful and ridiculous thing, ) We have not 

& enumerated our diviſions, nor deduc'd our ill cuttoms fo high, to upbraid or todiſcourage 

«you by them but rather as a memorial of their cauſes, to thew that they are in our me- 

& mory as well as yours; and to exhort you by their example, not to be diffident or timerous 

« in correcting them. For in thoſe daies the power of the Nobility was ſo great, and their 

« alliances ſo conſiderable 3 the Laws and Civil Magiſtrates were too weak to reſtrain them: 

« but now the Emperor having no power, the Pope no influence all 1taly, and particular- 

« ]y this City, reduc'd to ſuch a parity, as to be able to govern our ſelves 3 where is the diff= 

« culty * What impediment remains, why this Common-wealth (in ſpight of all examples 

& to the contrary.) may not only be united, but reform*d and improv'd by new Laws and 

<« Conſtitutions, were your Lordſhips diſpoſed to create them. To which good work, we 

« do moſt humbly importune you, not out of private paſſion, ſo much as publick compaſton 

« for our Country. Our corruption is great, and *tis you only can correct the rage , and 

© expel the contagion that ſpreads and luxuriates among us. The diſorders of our Ance- 

© ſtors are not imputable to the nature of the men, but to the iniquity of thoſe times 3 

<« which being now altered, gives this City fair hopes, by the inſtitution of better Laws, to 

© better its fortune; whoſe malignity is eafily to be overcome, by a prudent reſiraint of am- 

< bition 3 a ſeaſonable inhibition of ſuch cuſtoms as propagate Faction 3 and a diſcreet 

© election and adherence to ſuch things as are compatible with our freedom. And better it 

*1s you do it now legally of your ſelves, than by deferring it, to divert that office upon the 

« people, and make them do it by force. | 

The Sigxori mov*'d then by theſe arguments, (which they had fram'd to themſelves be- 

fore ) and by their authority and encouragement afterwards, commiſſionated 56 Citizens to 
ſuperintend for the ſafety of the Common-wealth. True it is, many men are more proper 

to preſerve good Laws, than to make them; and theſe Citizens imployed themſelves more 

in extirpating the preſent Factions, than providing againſt new z by which means they ſuc- 

ceeded in neither : for not taking away the occafion of the new 3 and one of the prefent 

Factions being more potent than the other, it could not be done without great danger to the 
Common-wealth. However, they depriv*d three of the Family of the A1bizi, and as ma= New Refors 
ny of the Ricci of all Magiſtracy (unleſs of the Guelfih party) for three years; in which mation. 
number, Pero de gli Albizi, and Ugxccione de Ricci were two. They prohibited all Citi- 

zens for coming into the Palace, unleſs the Senate was fitting. They decreed, that in caſe 
of Battery, or unjuſt interruption in the poſſeſſion of their Eſtates, it ſhould be lawful to 

accuſe any man (though of the Nobility) to the Council, and to make thega anſwer to their 

Charge. Theſe Laws had greater reflection upon the Ricci than the 4lbizz; for though 

they were equally intended, the Ricci ſuffered moſt by them : Pzero indeed was ſhut out of 

the Palace of the Signori z but at the Palace of the Gwelfs (where his authority was great) 

his entrance was free 3 and though he and his Comrades were forward _—__ in their ad- 

monitions before, they were much forwarder now, and new accidents occur'd to make them 

yet worſe. Gregory XI. was Pope at that time, whoſe relidence being at Avignon, he go- Grego Xt: 
verned Italy by Legates, (as his Predeceſſors had done before him.) Theſe Legates bei "> 1akegy Res 
proud and rapacious, had brought great calamity upon ſeveral of the Cities. One of theſe — 
Legates being at that time in Bologna, took the'advantage of a ſcarcity which was in Flo- 

rence, and refived to make himfſelt Lord of Txſcany: to which end, he not only omitted 

to ſupply the Florentines with proviſions, but to deprive them utterly of all other relief, as 

ſoon as the ſpring appeared, and gave opportunity for his motion, he invaded them with a 

great Army, hoping they would be eaſily conquered, becauſe they were both famiſhed, and 

difarmed : and pothbly his delign might have taken, had not his Army been mercenary, and 

corrupt: for the Florentines having no other weapons to defend themſelves, betook them- 

ſelves to their bags, and paid his Army 130000 Florins to draw off. To begin a War, is 1n 

any mans power 3 but, alas, no body can end one. This War was commenc'd by the am- 

bition of the Legate, but proſecuted by the indignation of the Florentines ; who entred 

into an immediate League with Monſieur Barnabo, and all the Cities which were at enmity S 
with the Chuxch. To manage it, they created cight Citizens, whom they inveſted with New Cotnthifs 
abſolute authority of proceeding without appeal, and disburſing without account. This a for the _ 
War againſt the Pope, though Ugxccione was dead, reviv'd thoſe who had followed the CR 
fortunes of the Ricct, who in oppolition to the Albizi, had favoured Barnerbo, and appear- 


&d againſt the Church; and the rather, becauſe the eight were all enemies to the Guelfs : 
whereupon Piero de gli Albizi, Lapo da Caftiglionochio, Carlo Strozzi, and others, united to 
defend themſelves againſt their adverſaries. And while the eight great Citizens "_ = 
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ployed in the management of the War, and they in their admonitionsz the War continued 

three years, till that death of the Pope. However, it was carried on with ſo univerſal ſatif- 

faction, that the Eight were continued yearly in their Office, and got the Title of Saxtz ; 

notwithſtanding they had ſequeſired the riches of the Churches, forc'd the Clergy to the 

execution of their Functions, and deſpiſed the cenſures of the Pope. So much did the 

Citizens at that time prefer the advantage of their Country, before the quiet of their Con- 

" ſciences: and ſo carneſt were they to make it appear to the Church, that, as when they 

were friends, they had power to defend it 3 ſo now being enemies, they were as able to di- 

ſtreſs it 3 having put all Romagna, Ia Marca, and Perngza, into rebellion. But, though th 

were able to maintain War, at this rate, againſt the Pope, they could not ſo well defend 

themſelves againſt their Captains and Factions. The indignation and hatred the Gzelfs 

had conceived againſt the Eight, augmented their inſolence 3 and they affronted them as 

well as the reſt of the chief of the Citizens. Nor was the arrogance of the Captains in- 

ferior to the inſolence of the Gzelfs; they had made themſelves more formidable than the 

Signori , and men went with more awe and reverence to their Houſes, than to the Senators 
Palace : inſomuch, that not an Embaſſador was ſent to Florence, but he received Audience 
from, and had particular commiſſion to the Captains. Pope Gregory being dead, this City 
had no more Wars abroad 3 yet, at home, it was in great confuſion : the imperiouſnels of 
the Gwelfs was grown inſupportable, and no way vitible to ſuppreſs them: it was judged 
therefore neceſſary to take Arms, and commit the ſuperiority to the deciſion of Fortune. 
On the Guelfs ſide there were all the ancient Nobility, and the greateſt part of the more 
powerful Citizens; of whom, as (we have ſaid) Lapo, Piero, and Carlo were the chief. On 
the other (ide, were all the inferior ſort of the people headed by the Eight, and afliſted by 
Georgio. Scali, Tomaſo Strozzi, the Ricci, the Alberti, and the Medici, The reſt of the 
multitude (as it happens alwaies in ſuch caſes) joyned with the diſcontents. The power 
of their adverſaries ſeemed very conſiderable to the Gzelfs3- and their danger great, if any 
Senate ſhould prove their enemies, and go about to deſtroy them : defirous to prevent it, 
they aſſembled together 3 where, examining the ſtate and condition of the City, they found 
the perſons which had been admoniſhed, were {o numerous, that they had thereby diſob= 
lig*d moſt of their Citizens, and made them theit enemies. They could propoſe no other 
remedy 3 but as they had degraded them of their honours, ſo to baniſh them the City, ſeize 
upon the Senators Palace by force, and conſtrain the whole Town to come over to their 
fide, according to the example of the Gzelfs their Predeceſſors 3 whoſe quiet and ſecurity 
was to be attributed wholly to their baniſhing their adverſaries. As to the deſign, all of 
1377: them agreed 3 but they differed about the time. It was in the year, 1377, in the month of 
May, when Lapo conceiving it unſafe to deter; acquainted them that delaies were dangerous, 

eſpecially to them 3 conſidering, that in the next Senate Salveſtro de Medici might be cho- 

A Conſpiracy ſen Gonfaloniere, who was a known enemy to their Set. Piero de gli Albizi was of ano- 

of the Gzelfs. ther ſentiment, and thought it beſt to protract 3 in reſpe& that more force would be ne- 

ceſlary, which were not to be got together privately 3 and to raiſe them publickly, was to 

run themſelves into palpable danger. His judgment therefore was, that they ſhould have 

patience till St. Fohx*s day, which was at hand 3 at which time, in regard it was one of the 

greateſt Feaſtivals, and great reſort would come to the City of courſe, they might conyey 

in what numbers they pleaſed, without danger of diſcovery. And to obviate their appre- 

| henfion of Salveſtro, he propoſed to have him admoniſhed 3 and if rhat would not do, to 

put the change upon him, by ſome fraud or artifice in the imborſation; and foiſt in ſome 

other of the Colledg of his quarter, to defeat him ſecurely of that Office. This laſt opi- 

nion being approved, it was reſolved to put off; though Lapo conſented unwillingly, ur- 

ging, that delay was uncertain 3 that no time can, in all circumſtances, be convenient 3 and 

that he who expects a perfect opportunity, ſeldom attempts any _ and when. he does, 

it, turns commonly to his own diſadyantage. However, they proceeded to admoniſh him, 

but could not hinder Salveſtro. And, for the change, the Eight had got an inkling of that, 

The Conſpira” and took care to prevent it 3 ſo that Salveſtro was drawn for Gonfaloniere by Alamanno de 

cy defeated. Medici, Being of a Noble popular Family, he could not endure that the people ſhould be 

oppreſſed by the power of a few great perſons 3 reſolving therefore with himſelf, to put a 

, Period to their inſolence: ſeeing he was favoured by the people, and back'd by ſeveral of the 

© ->.. Principal Citizens z he communicated his defigns with Benedetto Alberto, Tomaſo Strozgi, 

and Georgio Scaliz all of them concurring in the plot, and ingaging their aſſiſtance. Upon 

this they form'd a Law privately, whereby the Ordini della Giuftitia againſt the Grandees 

were reviv'd z the authority of the Capitani di parte, retrench'd 3 and the Ammoniti re- 

admitted to the Magiſtracy. And, becauſe it was beſt to propoſe and enact it at one time, 
if it were poſſible 3 ( for it was firlt to be preſented to the Colledges, and afterwards _ 
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ted in the Councils,) Salveſtro being in his Office, ( which, for the time, is, as it were, Prince 

of the City) he cauſed a Colledg and Council to be called both together in one morning 3 

and coming in perſon to the Colledg, (which were none of his friends) he propoſed the 

Law to them which he had prepared 3 but it was rejected as an innovation, and he could 

not prevail to have it paſs'd. Salveſtro, ſeeing himſelf defeated in his firſt practice to ob- 

tain it, pretended ſome neceſſity to go forth 3 and, without being perceived, flip'd away to 

the Council where, having placed himſelt ſo as he might be heard and ſeen by the whole 

Aſſembly, he told them as follows: | 
< That, being made Gorfaloxiere, he did not think he had been deſign'd for the Cognj- The Speech of 

& 22nce and determination of private Cauſes, (which have their peculiar Judges) but to $4/v*{r9 ac 

« ſuperintend the State,to correct the inſolence of the Gtandees,and to moderate and reQifie ann 

& ſich Laws as were found prejudicial, nay, deſtructive to the Common-wealth. That in 

& both caſes he had been diligent to the utmoſt 3 and imployed himſelf with all poſſible in- 

& duſtry : but the peryerſneſs and malevolence of ſome men was ſo untractable, and con- 

«trary to his good deligns 3 they did not only hinder him from perpetraring any thing for 

< the Level of the publick 3 but they denied him their counſel, and refuſed tor to hear 

«him. Wherefore, finding it was not in his power to be any way benehicial to his Country 3 

« he knew not for what reaſon, or with what confidence he ſhould continue in an Office 

&« which either he did not really deſerve, or of which he was thought univorthy by others. 

« For this cauſe his intention was to retire, and leave the people to the ele&ion of another, 

© who might be more virtuous, or more fortunate than he. 

And having faid, he departed from the Council towards his own houſe. Thoſe of the 
Council, who were privy to the deſign, and others, defirous of novelty, raiſed a tumulc 
thereupon 3 to which, the Senators and Colledges immediately reſorted 3 and meeting their 
Gonfaloniere, they prevailed with him, partly with their authority, atid partly with their in- 
treaty, to return to the Council, which, by that time, was in great confuſion : many of the 
Noble Citizens had been threatened, and injuriouſly treated 3 and, among the reſt, Carlos 
Strozzi had been taken by the buttons, by an Artificer, and doubtleſly ſlain, had not the 
{tanders-by interpoſed , and, with ſome difficulty, ſav'd him. But he which made the 
preateſt hubub, and put the City in Arms, was Benedetto de gli Alberti, who, from a win- 
| 0m of the Palace, cry'd out aloud to the people, to Arm 3 Upon which, the Piazza was 
flld with arm'd men immediately 3 and the Colledges did that out of fear, which they 
had denied upon requeſt. The Captains of the Parties had, in the mean time, got toge- 
ther what Citizens they could, to adviſe what was to be done againſt this Decree of the 
Senate. But when they heard of the tumult, and underſtood wht had paſſed in Council, 
they all of them ſlunk back to their houſes. Let no man that contrives any alteration in 
a City, delude himſelf, or believe that he can either ſfiop it when he will, or manage it as 
he pleaſes. Salveſtro's intention was to have procur'd that Law, and ſetled the City. But 
it fell out quite otherwiſe 3 for their humours being ſtirr'd, every man was diſtracted : the 
ſhops ſhut up 3 the Citizens aſſaulted in their houſes: ſeveral removed their goods into the 
Monaſteries and Churches, to ſecure them all people expecting ſome miſchief at hand. 
The whole Corporation of the Arts, met, and each o them made a Sindic. Hereupon the 
Priori call'd their Colledges, and were in Counſel a whole day together with the Sindics, to 
find out a way to compoſe their diſorders, to the fatisfaftion of all Parties; but, being of 
different judgments, nothing was agreed. The next day the Arts came forth with Enfi 
diſplaid 3 which the Senate underſianding, and doubting what would follow, they call'd a 
Counſel to prevent the worft » which was no ſooner met, but the tumult increaſed, and the 
Enſigns of the Arts marched up into the Piazza with Colours flying, and ſtore of arm'd 
men at their heels. Thereupon to fatisfie the Arts, and the multitude, and (if poſſible) to 
diſpel that clowd of miſchief which was impending; the Council gave general power 
(which, in Florence, is called Balia) to the Senators, Colledges, the Eight, the Captains of The z4/ia, 
the Paities, and the Sindits of the Arts, to reform the State as they ſhould think moſt ad- 
vantagious for the publick. Whilſt theſe things were in agitation 3 ſome of the Entigns of 
the Arts, joyning themſelves with ſome of the rabble, (being ſtimulated by certain perſons, 
who were delirous to revenge themſelves of ſome late injuries which they had received from 
the Grelfs) ſtole away from the reſt z went to the Palace of Lapo da Caſtiglionchio, broke 
into it, plundred it, and burned it. Lapo, upon intelligence of what the Senate had done, 


upon 


ndees in contradiction to the orders of the Gwelfs, and ſeeing the people in Arms, having no va=- 
th re- riety of choice, but either to hid, or to flyz he abſconded tirſt in S. Croce, but afterwards 


time, 
deba- 
ted 


fled away to Caſentino, in the diſguiſe of a Frierz where he was often heard to complain of 
himſelf, tor having conſented to Piero de gli Albizi: and of Piero, tor having protracted 
their attempt upon the Government till St. Fobx's day. Piero and Carlo Strozzz, upon the 
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firſt noiſe of the tumult, hid themſelves only, preſuming ( when it was over) they had re- 
lations and friends enough to ſecure their relidence in Florence. The Palace of Lapo being 
burn'd, Cmiſchiefs being more calily propagated, than begun, ) ſeveral other houſes ran the 
ſame fate, either out of publick malice, or private revenge: and that the greedineſs and ra- 
pacity of their companions might, if poſſible, out-do theirs3 they broke up the Goals, and 
ſet the priſoners at liberty : and, after this, they ſack'd the Monaſtery of Agnoli, and the 
Convent di S. Spirito, to which, many Citizens had conveyed much of their goods. Nor 
had the publick Chamber eſcap'd their violence, had not the awe and reverence of one of 
the Signori defended it 3 who being on horſe-back, with ſome perſons in Arms attending 
him, oppoſed himſelf, in the beſt manner he could, againſt the fury of the people 3 which 
being appeaſed in ſome meaſure, either by the authority of the Szgxori, or the approach of 
the night, the next day the Balia indemnified the Ammonzti, with proviſo, that for three 
Reformation years, they ſhould not exercife any Magiſtracy in that City. They reſcinded thoſe Laws 
i which were made in prejudice to the Gzelfs. They proclaimed Lapo da Caſtiglionochio, 
and his accomplices, Rebels: after which, new Senators were choſen, and of them, Lwigz 
Guicciardini was made Gonfaloniere. Being all look*d upon as peaceable men, and lovers 
of their Country, great hopes were conceived the turnult would have ceaſed : notwithſtand- 
ing, the ſhops were not opened 3 the people ſtood to their Arms, and great Guards kept 
all over the City : fo that the Signori entred not upon the Magiltracy abroad, with the uſual 
pornp, but privately within doors, and without any ceremony at all. Theſe Senators con- 
cluded, nothing was ſo neceſſary nor profitable for the publick, at the beginning of their 
Office, as to pacifie the tumult : whereupon, by proclamation, they requir'd all Arms to be 
laid down 3 all ſhops to be opened 3 and all perſons, who had been call'd out of the Coun- 
try, to the aſſiſtance of any Citizen, to depart. They diſpoſed Guards in ſeveral places of 
the Town and ordered things ſo, that if the Ammoniti could have been contented, the 
whole City would have been quiet. But they not being ſatisfied to attend three years be- 
fore they ſhould be capable of Office, the Arts, in favour to them, got together again z and 
demanded of the Senate, that, for the future, no Citizen might be admoniſhed as a Ghibilin, 
by either the Senate, the Colledge, the Captains of the Parties, the Conſuls, or Sindic's of 
any Art whatſoever : requiring likewiſe, that new imborſation might be made-of the Gwelfz, 
and the old one be burn'd. Their demands were preſently accepted, both by the Senate, 
and Counſels; ſuppoſing thereupon, their new tumult would have ceaſed. But thoſe that 
are covetous, and impatient for revenge, are not to be ſatisfied with bare reſtitution. Such 
as delired diſorder, to inrich and wreck themſelves upon their enemies, perſwaded the Ar- 
tificers they could never be ſafe, unleſs many of their adverſaries were baniſhed, or deſtroy- 
ed. Which praQtices being remonſirated to the Senate, they cauſed the Magiſtrates of the 
Arts, and the Sindic's, to appear before them, to whom Luigi Guicciardini the Gonfaloniere 


ſpake in this manner: 


Luigi Guicciar- © If theſe Lords, and my ſelf, had not long ſince underſtood the fortune of this City; 


ain!'s Oration. © and obſerved, that its Wars abroad were no ſooner determined, but it was infeſted with 
<* new troubles at home 3 we ſhould have more admired, and more reſented the- tumults 
< which have happened : but things that are familiar, carrying leſs terror along with them, 
< we have born the late paſſages with more patience3 eſpecially, conſidering we were not 
© at all conſcious to their beginningz and had reaſon to hope they would have the fame 
«end as former tumults have had,upon our condeſcention to their great,and their numerous 
* demands. But finding (to our ſorrow ) you are fo far from compoling your thoughts, or 
© acquieſcing in what has been granted. that you are rather exaſperated.,aud conſpire new in- 
© jury againtit your fellow Citizens, and endeavour to baniſh them we muſt needs fay,the ig- 
*nobleneſs of your proceedings provokes us to diſpleaſure. And certainly,had we imagin'd, 
< that in the time of our Magiltracy,our City ſhould have been ruin'd,cither in ſiding with, 
© or againſt you, we ſhould have declin*d that honour, and freed our ſelves from it, either 
« by baniſhment, or flight. But, ſuppoling we had to do with people not utterly deſtitute 
* of humanity, and void of all affection to their Country 3 we willingly accepted of the 
© preterment, as hoping, by the gentleneſs of our deportment, to be too hard for your am- 
© bition and violence. But we ſee now, by unhappy experience, the mildne(s of our beha- 
© yiour, and the readineſs of our condeſcentions, do but inhanſe and elate you, and ſpur 
* you On to more diſhonourable demands. We ſay not this to diſguſt, but to inform you 
< let others repreſent to you what will pleaſe; it ſhall be our way to remonſirate what: is 
© protitable. Tell me (upon your words, what is there more that you can juſily deſire of 
* of us? You propoſed to have the Captains of the Parties deveſted of their authority ; it 
*is done. You mov'd, the old imborſations might be burn'd, and new ones decreed to 


«* ſupply them 3 we conſented. You had a mind the Ammoniti ſhould be re-admitted to 
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ng & ylaces of honour and truſt z we anted it : Upon your interceſſion, we pardoned thoſe 
the « who had burn'd houſes, and rob'd Churches 3 and, to fatisfie you, have ſent ſeveral of our 
ra- « principal Citizens into Exile. To gratihe you, the Grandees ate circumſcrib'd with new 
ind « [ aws, and all things done that might fatishe you : what end therefore will there be of 
the « your demands ? Or, how long will you abuſe the liberty you injoy * Do you not perceive 
Nor « that we can be overcome with more patience, than you can ſubdue us? What will be the 
> of & concluſion 3 or, whither will your difſentions hurry this poor City ? Can you have for- 
ing « ot how Caſtrwecio, (an inconſiderable Citizen of Lucca) taking advantage of the divi- 
ich « fjons, poſſeſſed himſelf of it ? Do not you ſtill remember, that the Duke of Athens, from 
1 of « 2 private perſon, became your Lord and your Sovereign aud all from our own differen- 
\ree « ces at home ? Whereas, when we were united, the Arch-Biſhop of Milan, nor the Pope 
awe « himſelf, were able to hurt us3 but were glad (after ſeveral years War) to lay down 
bio, < with diſhonour. Why then will you ſuffer your own diſcords (in time of Peace too.) to 
wigh « bring a City into ſlavery, which ſo many potent enemies, in time of. War, were not able 
vers « to captivate * What can you expe from your diviſions, but ſervitude? What from the 
nd. &« oogds you have, or ihall hereafter take violently from your neighbour, but poverty ? The 
kept < perſons you plunder, are they, who, by our care and appointment, ſupply the City 
ſal = ith all things3 and if it be defeated of them, what can we do to ſuſtain it * What-ever 
cnn « you gain, (being unjuſtly acquir'd_) you can hatdly preſerve : from whence, famine and 
heir « poverty muſt neceſſarily follow. Theſe Lords therefore, and my ſelf do command, and (if 
0 be «if it be conſiſtent with our Dignity) intreat, and beſeech you, that you would compoſe 
hs & your ſelves for this once, and be content with our paſs'd condeſcentions 3 or, it they be 
as of *too little, and there remains ſtil] ſomething to be granted 3 that you would delire it ci- 
the < yilly, and not with the force and clamor of a tumule3 and if your requeſt be juſt, you will 
4 Fu © not only be rn, but occaſion taken away from wicked men, to ruine your Country, 
"_ * under your ſhelter and pretence. | 
lin, Theſe words being true, had great influence upon the people, inſomuch, as they return'd 
age | their thanks to the Gonfalonierez acknowledged he had behav'd himſelf like a good Lord 
velf, to them, and a good Citizen to the City, and promiſed their obedience to what-ever he com- 
nate, manded. To break the ice, the Signori deputed two Citizens for each of the chicteſt Ok 
, that fices, to conſult with the Sindic*s of the Arts, what,in order to the publick good, was moſt 
Such fit to be reformed; and to report it to the Senate. But, whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, 
» At a new tumult broke out, which put the City to more trouble than the former. The greatelt 
troy- part of the robbery, and late miſchief, was committed by the rabble, and raſcallity of the 
f the people 3 and of them, thoſe who had been moſt eminently miſchievous, apprehended, when 
"Riere the greater differences were reconcil'd, they might be queſtioned , puniſhed for the 
crimes they had committed , and (as it alwaies happens) be deſerted by thoſe very perſons 
Citys | who inſtigated them at firſt: to which was added, a certain hatred the infetior ſort of the New troubles. 
with people had taken againſt the richer Citizens, and the Principals of the Arts, upon pretence 
—__ that they were not rewarded for the ſervice they had done, with proportion to their de- 
them, ſerts. For when, as in the time of Charles the Firſt, the City was divided into Arts, every 
ens. Art had its proper Head and Governor, to whoſe juriſdiction, (in Civil caſes) every perſon, 
Fac in the ſeveral Arts, were to be ſubject. Theſe Arts (as we faid before) were originally but 
Nev gss X1I, afterwards they increaſed to XX1, and grew to that power and authority, that, in a few 
ts, of years, they ingrofſed the whole Government of the City : and becauſe, among them, ſome 
wax ba - wa more conſiderable, and ſome leſs; they came,by degrees, to be diſtinguiſhed, and VII of 
be ig- them were call'd Maggzori, and XIV, Minori. From this diviſion, and the other reaſons 
gin'd, aforeſaid, proceeded the arrogance of the Captains of the Parties 3 for thoſe Citizens who 
with, ad anciently been Gwelfs, (under whoſe Goyernment thoſe Offices were alwaics preſerved) 
on did ever indulge the chief and better ſort of the Arts 3 and diſcountenance the more infe- 
—_ rior,and all that took their parts: hence it was, all the before-mentioned troubles and tu- 
\ the mults were derived. But becauſe, in the ordinary Companies and Corporations of the 
waRe, Arts, there were many Trades (in which the meaner fort of people were im- 
beha- ployed) of no diſtinct and peculiax Company, but were incorporated with other 
d ſpur Trades, as the quality of their imployments made them fitz it fell out, that when 
a you! they were not ſatisfied with their work, or any other waies injured by their Maſters they 
yhat: 15 | had no perſon to repair to for redreſs, but to the Magiſtrate of that Company of which 
Boo of they were ſworn 3 from whom, they conceived, they had not received that juſtice which 
ity; it ought to have been done them. Of all the Companies of the City, the Company of 
on {x Clothiers was the greateſt, and had moſt of theſe ſort of people depending upon itz inſo- 
Red £0 much, thatheing the firſt in wealth and authority, by the induſtry of its members, it main- 


« places tain'd. (and does ſtill ) the greiteſt part of the multitude. The baſer ſort of people there- 
: fore (both of this Company, and the reſt) were highly incenſed upon the foreſaid occah- 
L ons; 
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ons3 and being excited, by fear of correction, for the pillaging and hring of the Palaces, * 
they met many times in the night, to diſcourſe of what was paſs*'d; and to admoniſh one 
another of the danger they were in 3 and to animate and unite them, one of the moſt daring, 
and moſt experienced among them, made this Speech : | 
The Speech of «© Were it now to be conlidered, whether we were immediately to take Arms 3 to burn, 
aPlebean, © and phinder the houſes of our fellow Citizens, and rob the Churches I ſhould be one of 
< thoſe who ſhould think it worthy of further debate, and perhaps, prefer harmleſs poverty 
< before hazardous gain. Burt, fince Arms are taken, many miſchiets have been done 3 and 
<* much prize has been got 3 it is (in my judgment ) moſt natural, to adviſe" which way our 
<< oains are to be preſerved 3 and how we may beſt ſecure our ſelves againſt the ills we have 
« committed. I ar certainly of opinion, if no man ſhould do you that ſervice, your own 
&© neceſſity would adviſe you. You ſee the whole City full of complaints, and indignation 
< 2gajnſt us; the Citizens, frequent in their meetings 3 and the Senators perpetually with 
<« the Magiſtrate. Be confident, *tis to deſign againſt us3 to contrive new waies, and to 
© contract new Forces to deſtroy us, It remains therefore upon us, to do two things; one 
< js, to Provide, that we be not puniſhed for our paſs'd offences : the other, that we may 
< live with more liberty and ſatisfaQtion for the future. To juſtifie therefore our tormer 
<« miſdeeds, in my thoughts, it is convenient to increaſe them with new 3 and by the artifice 
< of redoubling our miſchiefs, our conflagrations, and robberies, to allure and ingage more 
<* companions to our Party. For, where many are guilty, none are puniſhed 3 though ſmall 
< faults are revenged, great ones are generally rewarded 3 and where the diſcaſe is epide- 
© mical, few people complain 3 an univerſal calamity being alwaies more ſupportable than a 
< private. So then, to multiply our miſdeeds, is the readieſt way of obtaining our pardon, 
< and prevailing for thoſe things which we believe conducive. to our liberty : nor is there 
< any difficulty to diſcourage us3 it ſeems to me, the enterpriſe is not only cafe, but cer- 
© tainz becauſe thoſe who ſhould oppoſe us, are divided, and rich: their diviſions will give 
< us the Victory 3 and their riches (when we have got them) ſhall maintain it. Let not 
< the antiquity of their blood diſmay you, (though objected fo infolently.) All men having 
< the ſame original, are equally ancientz and nature has made no difference in their contex- 
© ture; ſtrip them naked, you are as well as they: dreſs them in your rags, and your ſelves 
© in their robes, and you will doubtleſs be the Nobles for *tis nothing but poverty and 
< riches that diſcriminates betwixt you. It troubles me, to think, there are many of you 
< unquiet in your conſciences, for what you have done and reſolved to be guilty of no 
< more: 'if it be ſo, I was miſtaken in my judgment, and you are not the perſons I thought 
&* you. ' Neither conſcience, nor diſgrace, ought at all to deter you 3 they that overcome, 
& (let the means be what they will) are never troubled with the diſhonour : and, for con- 
< ſcience, you ought not to be concern'd. Where the fear of famine, and death, and pri- 
< ſons, are ſo pregnant, there is no room for apprehenſions of Hell. Obſerve the waies 
* and progreſs of the World 3 you will find the rich, the great, and the potent, arrive at 
< 211 that wealth, and grandeur, and authority, by violence or fraud z and when once they 
< are poſſeſſed, you will ſee with what confidence and ſecurity they gild over the bruitality 
< of their uſurpations, with the unjuſt (but glorious) title of acqueſts. Obſerve, on the 
< other {ide, thoſe whoſe puſillanimity or ſottiſhneſs affrights them from thoſe courſes, what 
<« becomes of them ? they are choak'd up and conſumed in ſervitude and poverty : honeſt 
< ſervants, are perpetual ſervants: good men are alwaies badly provided forthe bold and un- 
< ſcrupulous, do ſooneſt free themſelves from bondage 3 and the moſt fraudulent and rapa- 
© cious, from indigence and diſtreſs. God and Nature have laid every mans fortune before 
« him 3 and we ſee men more naturally diſpos'd to rapine, than induſtry 3 to bad actions, 
* than good. Hence it is, we devour one another z and he that can do leaſt, goes. alwaies 
<« by the worſt. Force, therefore, 1s to be uſed, when occaſion is given 3 and, what fairer 
« opportunity can be offered by Fortune ? The Citizens are divided 3 the Senate irreſolute; 
< the Magiſtrate frighted 3 ſo that before they can unite, and come to any reſolution, ' our 
* work will be done, and we be either abſolute Princes of the City, or Maſters of ſuch 
* Cantons, as will not only pardon us for what is paſs'd, but inable us to awe our enemies 
* for the future. I confeſs, this reſolution is dangerous, and bold ; but where neceſſity ur- 
< pes, boldneſs is prudence and danger in great things, was never conſidered by men of 
© the leaſt courage and gallantry. Thoſe enterpriſes which begin with danger, do end with 
*reward; and men never free themſelves from one peril, but by adventuring a greater- 
* Again, having priſons, and tortures, and death before our eyes, (as we have) it cannot 
© but be more hazardous to ſtand (till, than to look out for ſecurity : in the firſt, our deſtru- 
« ion is certain 3 in the other, contingent. How often have I heard you complain of 
* the avarice of your ſuperiorsz and rhe injuſtice of your Magiſtrates * Now, in your 
| © tume, 
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 «jmee, not only to free, but to advance your ſelves into a capacity of retaliating, and'giving 

« them as much occaſion of fearing you, as you have had of them. Time has wings, op= 
« portunity flies away 3 and when once paſs'd, is never to be reclaim'd. You fee our 
« 6nemies are preparing, let us prevent their preparation: who-ever begins firſt, is ſure to 
« prevail, to the ruine of their enemies, and exaltation of themſelves. Go on therefore 
« with courage, *tis an enterpriſe will yield honour to many of us, but ſecurity to us 
&« 21h. ; 

Though their own propenſity was too much, this youu puſt!'d the people forward, with 
more impetuoſity, to miſchief3 ſo that after they had drawn together what company they 
were able, they concluded to take Arms, and oblig'd themſelves, by oath, to relieve one ano- 
ther, when any of them ſhould fall under the correction of the Magiſtrate. Whiltt they 
were in this manner conſpiring againſt the Government, the Senators had notice of it from 
one, and having cauſed one Simone to be apprehended, he confeſſed the whole plot, and 
that the next day was intended for a tumult. Whereupon, fore-ſeeing the danger they 
were in, they aſſembled the Colledges, and ſuch Citizens as fided with the $:xdic's of the 
Arts, and labourcd the preſervation of the City. Betore they could be got together, it 
was night 3 and the Signori were adviſed to conſult with the Conſoli del” Arti, who agreed 
unanimouſly, that the whole City ſhould Armz and the Gonfaloxieri del Populo, draw all 
the Companies, the next morning, into the Piazza. At the time when the Citizens met; 
and Simone was upon the Rack, one Nicolada Friano being in the Palace, to do ſomething 
about the clock, returned with all ſpeed to his houſe, put the whole neighbourhood into an 
uproar, and brought above a thouſand arm'd men together into the Piazza di Santo 
Spirito in a moment. The alar'm increating, came to the reſt of the Conſpirators, who The people 
immediately took. Arms 3 and, in a ſhort ſpace, San Piero maggiore, and Sax Lorenza, (as riſe again. 
they had appointed before) were full of arm'd men. The day being arriv'd, which was 
the 21 th. of July, in favour of the Senate, there were not above 80 men appeared in their 
Arms, and none of the Gonfalonzeri; for they, having intelligence the whole City was in 
Arms, were affraid to ſtir out of their houſes. The firſt party of the people which advan- 
ced to the Piazza, was that which had met at Sax Piero maggior 3 but the Forces which 
were drawn there before, did not remove. Not long after them, appeared the reſt of the 
multitude, who, finding no reſiſtance, with hideous noiſe, demanded their priſoners of the 
Signori , and not ſucceeding by threats, to gain them by torce, they ſet fire to the Palace of 
Luigi Guicciardini, and burned it to the ground 3 whereupon, for fear of worſe miſchief, 
their priſoners were ordered to be delivered. When they had recovered their priſoners, 
they took the Standard dellz Giuftitia trom the Eſſecutore, burned many houſes under it, and 
perſecuted all people that they were angry with, whether upon publick, or private account 3 
many Citizens, upon particular quarrels, conducting the tumult to the houſes of their ad- 
verſaries 3. it being ſufficient, to cry out in the multitude, To ſuch an houſe, to ſuch a man ; 
or for him that carried the Standard, to dire& it to ſuch a place. They burned the accounts 
and books of the Company of the Clothing Trade 3 and after they had done miſchief good 
ſtore, that they might accompany their exorbitance with ſome laudable ation, they made 
Salveſtro de Medici, a Knight, and as many more of their Partners, as the whole number 
amounted to 64, among which, there were Benedetto, and Antoxio de gli Alberti, Tomazo 
Strozz3, and ſeveral others; ſome of which, received their honour much againſt their wills. 
In which accident, one thing is more than ordinarily remarkable ; that thoſe perſons, ſome 
of them, whoſe houſes were burned 3 were, the ſame day, knighted by the fame perſons 
which had burned them fo unconſtant are the people, and fo {mall the diſtance betwixt 


before their kindneſs, and revenge 3 an experiment of which, was ſeen in their behaviour to Luigi 
Yiors, Guicctardini, the Gonfalonieri della -Giuſtitia, The Senators finding themfelyes abandoned 
Iwaies by their Guards , by the chief of the Arts, and their Goxfalonieri themſelves, were very 
fairer much perplexed, no-body coming in to their aſſiſtance, as they were commanded ; and, of 
olute; the 16 Gonfaloni, there was only the Company of the Golden Lion, and two more, which 
gs appeared, and they ſiaid not long in the Piazza for, not finding themſelves followed by 
f ſach their Brethren, they alſo returnedto their houſes: the Citizens, on the other ſide, ſee- 
nemies ing the fury of the multitude uncontroulable , and the Palace of the Signori de- 
ty ur- {erted, ſome of them kept cloſe in their houſes z others thruſt themſelves into the crowd, 
af thereby to ſecure their own houſes, aſt their friends 3 by which means, the numbers of the 
d with people were much increaſed, and the power of the Senate extremely diminiſhed. The tu- 
Treaters mule continued in this violence all day long and, at night, there were above 6000 men to- 
nad gether at the Palace of Stephano, behind the Church of S. Barnaby. Before day, they con- 
Jeftin- {trained the ſeveral Arts to ſendfor their Enſigns3 and having got them in the morni 

lain of they march'd with their Colours before them, to the Palace of the Podeſta;, who re- 
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futing to ſurrender they fell upon it, and forced it. The Senate deſirous to compoſe 
things another way, perceiving nothing was to be done by force, called three Mem- 
bers of their Colledges, and ſent them to the Palace of the Podeftz, who found, that 
the heads of the people had been already in conſultation with the Sindic's of the Arts, and 
ſome other conſiderable Citizens, to reſolve what was fit to be demanded of the Senate: fo 
that they returned in a ſhort time to the Senate, with four Deputies from the people, and 
theſe following propoſals. That the Clothing Trade might not, for the future, be ſubje& 
tothe Government of a forreigner z That three new Companies, or Corporations, ſhould 
be erected 3 one, to confift of Carders, and Diers3 another, of Barbers, Taylers, Shoo- 
makers, and ſuch other Mechanicksz and the third, of the more inferior Trades, out of 
which Companies, two ſhould be choſen to fit in the Senate 3 and three to fit among the 14, 
which had the Government of the Arti minori, or inferior Trades. That the Senate 
ſhould provide Halls for theſe new Companies, where they might meet, and conſult about 
their affairs. That no perſon, of any of theſe Companies, ſhould be conftrained to pay 
any debt under fifty Duckets, for the ſpace of two years. That no intereſt ſhould be paid 
out of the Banks, and only the principal to be reſtor'd. That all priſoners, and condemn'd 
perſons, ſhould be diſcharged. That all the Ammoniti ſhould be re-admitted to all honours, 
Many other things were demanded in behalf of their friends; and, on the contrary, as to 
their enemies, they inſiſted, that ſeveral of them might be impriſoned, and ſeveral ad- 
moniſhed. To give perfe&tion to all, it was neceſſary they ſhould be ratified in the Counſel 
of the Commons 3 which was deferred till the next, becauſe two Counſels were not to be 
held in one day. In the mean time, the Arts ſeemed all of them to be content, and the 
people to be fatisfied 3 having promiſed, as ſoon as their Laws and demands were confirm- 
ed, they would retire to their houſes. The next morning being come, and the Counſel 
of che Commons deliberating upon their demands the yoluble and impatient multitude 
were got together, and marching, with Enfigns diſplaid, into the Piazza, with fo obftre- 
perous and dreadful a noiſe, as aftrighted both the Counſel, and Senate : whereupon, Gmer- 
riante Marignouli, one of the Signori, (induced more by fear, than any private exception) 
went down, under pretence to ſecure the Gate below, and march'd off to his houſe. He 
could not, however, convey himſelf ſo privately away, but the Rabble diſcovered him, yet 
without any violence to him, only crying out, as he paſſed, that all the Senators ſhould leave 
the Palace; if not, they would burn their houſes, and knock their children on the head, 
By this time, the Law they urg'd, was concluded 3 the Senators returned to their Cham- 
bers3 and the Counſel gone down, (not daring to go forth.) were walking up and down 
the Court and the Cloyſters, diſpairing of the ſafety of the City, by reaſon of the bruitiſh- 
neſs, and barbarity of the multitude, and the croſsnefs or pufillanimity of thoſe who might 
have either bridled or ſuppreſſed them. The Signori were likewiſe in no leſs doubt and 
confuſion, ſeeing themſelves not only forſaken by one of their own Members, but relieved 
by no-body, neither with intelligence, nor ſupplies. Whilſt they were in this heſitation, 
uncertain what they ought, or what they were able to do, Tomazzo Strozzi, and Benedetto 
Alberti, (prompted by private ambition, of being themſelyes the laft of the Senators which 
ſhould remain in the Palace, or elſe, becauſe it was really their judgment) perſwaded them 
to give way, to yield-to the fury of the people, and retire privately, every man to his own 
houſe. This counſel being given by perſons who had been heads of the people, (though 
others ſeemed to approve it) diſpleaſed Alamanno Acciaiveli, and Nicolo de Bene, exceed- 
ingly, who ( recolleQing their courage) made anſwer 3 That, if others of the Senate had a 
mind to depart, they would not hinder them 3 but, for their parts, till the expiration of 
their authority permitted them, they were reſolved not to leave the Palace, but with the 
loſs of their lives. This difference redoubled the horror of the Senate, and the rage of the 
people : inſomuch, that the Gonfaloniere, chooſing to refign his Office with ſhame, rather 
than retain it with danger, recommended himſelt to Tomazzo Strozz?'s prote&ion, who' 
took him out of the Palace, and conducted him to his houſe : in like manner, the reſt of 
the Szg#ori departed one after another 3 and Alamanno, and Nicolo, (who were fo magna- 
nimous before, leſt they ſhould be thought more valiant than wiſe,got out alſo, and return- 
ed like the reſt 3 ſo that the Palace, remained in the hands of the people, and the eight 
Ofhicers for the adminiſtrations of War, who had not as yet laid down their Commands. 
When the people made their entrance into the Pala the Enfigns of the Gonfaloniere dt 
Giuſtitta, was carried by one Michaele di Lando, a Carder of Wooll. This Michaele (with- 
out, ſhooes on his feet, and ſcarce clothes on his back) being followed by a great rout, ran 
up to the top of the ſtairs, and being got within hearing of the place where the Senators 
fate, he turned himſelt about to the multitude, and faid 3 Tow ſee, Gentlemen, this Palace, 
and this City, is yours bow ſhall they be diſpoſed of, or, what is your pleaſure ſhall be _ ? 
(* 
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To which, they univerſally replyed, it was their pleaſure he ſhould be Gonfaloniere, and 
govern the City as he thought beſt. Michaele accepted the Office, being a prudent and (a- 

gacious man, more obliged to Nature than Fortune and the firlt thing hie reſolved, was, 

to compoſe the tumults, and ſettle the City. To hold the people imployed, and gain 

time for the digeſtion of his deſigns, he commanded them abroad, in ſearch of one Ser Nato; 
(who had been intended for Provoſt Marſhal, by Lapo da Caſtighionochio, and moſt of thoſe 
who were about him, went away in his purſuit. To begin (then) his dominion with ju- 
ſice, as he had acquired it by Grace, he cauſed Proclamation to be made, that no man 
ſhould dare to burn, or ſteal any thing for the future 3 and, to terrihie the more, he cauſed 
a Gallows to be ſet up in the Piazza: proceeding next to the reformation of the City, he 
turned out the Sindiz*s of the Arts, and put new in their places; He deprived the Signort, 
and the Colledges, of their authority, and burned the bags of their Othce. By this time 
the people had found Ser Nwto, brought him to the Palace, tied him up to the Gallows by 
one of his legs, and every one that was about him, having torn off a piece, in a moments 
time, there was nothing of him $0 be ſeen, but one of his teet. On the other tide, the 
Otto della Guerra, ((uppoling the Government in them, upon the departure of the Signor:) 
had deſigned new Senators to ſucceed them. But Michaele undertianding it, ſent to them to 
be gone out of the Palace, and to let them know, it ſhould appear to all people, that he 
could govern Florence, without their counſel or afliſtance. After this, he affembled the 
Sindi:'s of the Arts; and created four new. Senators out of the inferior ſort of people z 
two for the better, and two for the worſer Trades. Moreover, he divided the State into 
three parts one of them to relate to the new Arts 3 another to the leſs 3 and the third to 
the greater. He gave to Salveſtro de Medici, the revenue of the ſhops upon the old Bridge 3 
to himſelf, the Podftaria of Empoli; beſides many other a&s of bencticence to ſeveral Ci- 
tizens, and friends of the people, not ſo much for their own ſakes, but that they might be 
alwaies willing, and able to defend him. The people however, began to ſuſpect, that Mi- 
chaele was partial to the better ſort 3 and to diſcern that they had not ſo much intereſt in the 
Government, as would be neceſſary for their ſafety. Whereupon, puſh'd forward by their 
accuſtomed infolence, they took Arms again, and came marching, with their Colours flying; 
to the Piazza, in a bravado, requiring the Senators to come down to the Kingheria, and de- 
liberate upon certain new things they had to propoſe for their ſecurity, and good. Mz- 
chaele was ſenſible of their inſolence, but (not to provoke them any farther, before he knew 


what they would have) he only blamed their manner of addreſs 3 delixed them to lay down 


their Arms, and, that then, by fair means, they ſhould obtain that, which did not tiand 
with the Dignity of the Government to grant by conſtraint : with which anſwer, the peo- 
ple being highly incenſed, they drew -up at new S. Maries, againſt the Palace, and created 
eight Commiſſioners, with their Miniſters and dependants, to gain themſelves reverence 
and reputation : ſo, as at that time, the City had two Tribunals; and were governed by 
two diſtin& Adminiſtrations. Among the Commiiſioners it was reſolv'd, that eight per- 
ſons, to be choſen by the body of the Arts, ſhould be alwaies reſident in the Palace, with 
the Senators, to give Sanction to what-ever the Signori reſolved upan. They took from 
Salveſtro de Medici, and Michaele di Lando, what-ever in their former Counſels they had 
conferred upon them 3 aſfigning ſeveral Offices, and penſions, to many of their friends, to 
ſupport the Dignity of their imployments. Having concluded, in this manner, 'among 
themſelves, to make all the more valid, they ſent two of their Members to the Senate, ta 
demand their confirmation 3 otherwiſe, to let them know, that what they could not ob- 
tain by civil application, they were able to do by force. Theſe two Commithoners de- 
livered their meſſage to the Senate, with great confidence and preſumption _— 
the Gonfaloxiere by his Office, and other honours which he had received from them 3 an 

that, in return, he had moſt ungratefully behay*d himſelf towards them and coming, at 
the end of their objurgation, to threaten himz Michaele, unable to indure ſo great inſo- 


lence, (more ſuitably to the Majeſty of his Place, than the meaneſs of his Birth) reſolved, 
by ſome extraordinary way, to corre& ſuch extraordinary impudence, and drawing his 


{fword, he cut them very much, and cauſed them afterwards,to be manacled and impriſoned; 
This a&ion of the Gonfaloniere was no ſooner known, but it put all the mnltitude in a 
flame: and believing they ſhould be able to gain that by violence, which they could not 
compaſs without, they immediately to their Arms, and march*d round about the Palace, to 
find where, with moſt advantage, they might fall on. Michaele, on the other tide, ſuſpe- 
Cting the worſt, reſolved to be beforc-hand, as judging it more honourable to fall upon 
them abroad, than to expect them within the walls, till they fell upon him, and forced him 
out of the Palace (as they had done his Predeceſſors,)) with great ſhame and diſhonour. 
Gathering therefore together a great number of Citizens; who (having found their _ 
Were 
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were reſorted to him he marched out as ſtrong as he could, on horſe-back, and advanced 
to fight them as far as new S. Marzes. , 

The people (as I (aid before.) were as forward as he ; and jmarching' about towards 
the Palace, to take their advantage, it happened, Michaele made his ſally at the ſame time, 
and they miſſed cne another. Michaele returning, found the people had poſſeſſed them- 

Michazle over- ſelves of the Piazza, and were ſtorming the Palacez whereupon, he charged them ſo ſmart- 

comes the ly on the rear, that he brake them immediately 3 ſome of them he chaſed out of the City ; 

multitude. 2114 forced the reſt to throw down their Arms, and hide themſelves. This ViRtory being 
obtained, the tumult diſſolved, and the City became quiet, and all by the fingle valour of 
the Gonfaloniere , who, for Courage, Generoſity, and Prudence, was ſuperior to any Citi- 
zen of his time, and deſerves to be numbred among the few Benefactors to their Country: 
for, had he been ambitious, or ill-diſpoſed, the City had loſt its liberty, and relapſed into 
greater tyranny than that in the time of the Duke of Athens. But, his goodneſs would 
not admit a thought againſt the good of the publick 3 and his prudence managed things 
ſo, that many ſubmitted to him, and the reſt he was able to ſubdue. 

Theſe paſſages amazcd the common people, and put the better fort of Artificers into an 
admiration of their own ſtupidity, who could not endure the grandeur of the Nobility, 
were now forced to truckle to the very skum of the people. When Michaele had this 

ood fortune againſt the people, at the ſame time, new Senators were drawn, two of 
which were of fo vile and abject condition, every body deſired to quit themſelves of ſo in- 
famous a Magiſtracy. Whereupon, the firſt day of September, when the Signori made the 
firſt entrance upon their Office, the people being ſo thick, that the Palaci was full of arm'd 
men 3 there was a cry ſent forth from among them, that no Senator ſhould be made out of 
the meaner ſort of people z and, in fatisfaQtion to them, the Senate degraded the other two, 
Cone of which was called Tra, and the other Boraccio Jand, in their places, Georgio Scali, 
and Franceſco di Michaele, were elected. 

Afterwards, they diflolved the Corporations of the meaner Trades, and of all their de- 
pendants 3 only Michaele di Lando, Ludovico di Puccio, and ſome few others were excepted. 
They divided the Magiſtracy into two parts one for the greater, the other for the leſſer 
ſort of Arts. Only it was concluded, the Senate thould contain five of the lefſer Arts, and 
four of the greater 3 the Gonfaloniere to be choſen ſometimes out of one, and ſometimes out 
of the other. This Conſtitution and Eſtabliſhment, ſetled the City for a while : and, al- 
though the Government was taken out of the hands of the people 3 yet, the Artificers of 
the meaneſt quality, had more power than the popular Nobility, who were forced to com- 
ply, to ſatisfie the Arts, ind divide them from the baſer ſort of people. This was much 
approved by thoſe who delired the Fation of the Guelfs (which had handled ſeveral of 
the Citizens with ſoFteat violence) might be depreſſed 3 among, the reſt which were ad- 
vanced, by this new model, Giorgio Scali, Benedetto Alberti, Salveſtro de Medici, and Tomaſo 
Strozzi were made, as it were, -Princes of the City. Theſe proceedings exaſperated the 

The popular jealouſies betwixt the popular Nobility, and the meaner ſort of people, by the inſtigation of 

Fa&ion di- the Ricci, and Albizzs, of which two parties, becauſe we ſhall have frequent occaſion to 

_— diſcourſe (many fad and great aGtions happening afterwards betwixt them) we ſhall, for 

<< onrer diſtin&ion, call one of them the Popular, and the other the Plebean Party, for the 
ture. 

This Governtnent continued three years, with frequent examples both of baniſhment 

| and death : for thole who were at the helm, knowing there were many: male-contents both 
within the City, and without, lived in perpetual fear. They who were diſcontented 
within, attempted, or conſpired every day ſomething or other againſt the State. Thoſe 
without, (having no reſtraint upon them) by means ſometimes of this Prince, ſometimes 
of this Common-wealth, raiſed ſeveral ſcandals both of the one fide and the other. At 
that time, Gianunozzo da Salerno, General for Carlo Durazzo, who was deſcended from 
the Kings of Naples, happened to be at Bologna, attending a deſign, which, they faid, 
Durazzo had undertaken againſt Queen Giovanna, at the inſtigation of the Pope, who 
was her mortal enemy. There were in Bologna, at the fame time, ſeveral Exiles from 
Florence, who held ftrit intelligence both with Pope Urban and Carlo: which was the 
cauſe, that thoſe who governed in Florence, living in great jealouſie, gave credit eafily to the 
calumniations of all thoſe Citizens that were ſuſpected. During this general apprehen- 
ſton, news was brought to the Magiſtrate, that Gronnozza da Salerno, with the aſhſtance of _ 
all thoſe who were baniſhed, was to march down with his Army againſt Florence 3 and 
that ſeveral in the City had ingaged to take Arms in his behalf, and to deliver up the 
Town. © Upon this information, many were accuſed 3 in the firſt place, Piero de gli Albizi, 
and Carlo Strozzt were named and after them, Capriano Mangioni, FJacopo Sacchetti, Do- 
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yato Barbadori, Philippo Strozzi, and Giovanni Anſelmi ; all which were ſecured? EXCept 
Carlo Strozzi, who eſcaped 3 and (that no-body might dare to take Arms for their reſcue ) 
the Senate deputed Tomaſo Strozzi, and Benedetto Alberti, with a competent number of 
Souldiers, to ſecure the City, The Priſoners being examined, and their charge, and an- 
ſwer compared, they were found, not guilty, and the Captain refuſed to condem them; 
hereupon, thoſe who were their enemies, incenſed the people ſo highly againſt them, that,in 
a great fury, they forced the Captain to condemn theni. Neither could Pzero de gli Albizi be 
excuſed, either for the greatneſs of his Family, or the antiquity of his Reputation 3 he ha- 
ving a long time been the moſt feared, and the moſt reverenced Citizen in Florexce. Where- 
upon, either ſome of his true triends, (to teach him moderation in the time of his great- 
neſs,) or ſome of his enemies, (to check, and alar*m him with the unconſtancy of fortune) 
at a great Treat which he had made for ſeveral of the Citizens, ſent him a falver of Com- 
fits 3 among which a nail was privately conveyed 3 which being diſcovered in the diſh, and 
viewed-by the whole Table, it was interpreted as an admoniſhment to him, to fix the wheel 
of his fortune for being now at the height, it its rotation continued, he muſt of neceſ- 
ſity fall to the ground 3 which interpretation was verihed firſt by his fall, and then by his 
death. After this execution the City remained full of confuſion, both Conquerors and 
Conquered being affraid : but the ſaddeſt effects proceeded from the jealouſie of the Go- 
yernors, every little accident provoking them to new injuries againſt the Citizens, by con- 
demning, admoniſhing, or baniſhing them the Town3 to which may be added, the many 
new Laws and Ordinances which they made to fortihe their authority 3 which were ex- 
ecuted with great prejudice to all ſuch as were {ſuſpected by their party : for, by them, 66 
were commiſſioned, with the affiftance of the Senate, to purge the Common-ealth of ſuch 
people as they thought dangerous to the State. Theſe Commiſſioners admoniſhed 39 Ci- 
| tizens5 ſeveral of the Populacez and debaſed many of the Nobles 3 and, to oppoſe them- 
ſelves more effectually againſt foreign invaſions, they entertained into their pay an Engliſh 
man, called Fob A Guto, an excellent Officer, and one who had commanded in 1taly'for 
the Pope, and other Princes, a long time. Their alarms from abroad were cauſed by intel- 
ligence, that Carlo Durazzo was railing ſeveral Companies for the invaſion of the King- 
dom of Naples; and the Florentine Exiles joyned with him in the Expedition 3 but to 
obviate that danger, they provided not only what force, but what mony was poſſible ; 
and when Carlo came with his Army to Arezzo, the Florentines being ready with forty 
thouſand Florines to receive him, he prcemiſed he would not moleſt them. After he had 
received their mony, he proceeded in his enterpriſe againſt Naples; and having taken the 
Queen, he ſent her priſoner into Hzxgaty. His Victory there ſuggeſted new jealouſie in- 
to the Governors of Florence : they could not imagine-their moctbould have greater in- 
fluence upon the King, than the friendſhip his Family had long maintained with the Fation 
of the Guelfs, who were undone by him. Apprehenſions increaſing at this rate, enor- 
mities increaſed with them, which were ſo far from extinguiſhing their fears, they were 
exceedingly multiplied 3 and the - greater part of the City were in great diſcontent. To 
make things worſe, the inſolence of Giorgio Scali, and Tomaſo Strozzi was added, who 
being grown more powerful than the Magiſtrate, every one feared, left, by their conjun- 
tion with the Plebeans, they ſhould be ruined. | 

Nor did this Government ſeem violent and tyrannical to good men only, but to the ſe- 
ditious, and debauched : for this arrogance of Giorgio's being ſome time or other, of ne- 
ceſſity, to have an end3 it happened, that Giovanni di Cambio was accuſed by one of his 
acquaintance, for praQtiſing againſt the Statez but , open examination, Cambio was 
found innocent by the Captain 3 and the Judge gave ſentence, that the Informer ſhould 
ſuffer the ſame puniſhment which ſhould have been inflicted on the other, had his charge 
been made good. Giorgio interpoſed, with his intreaties and authority to preſerye him 3 
but, not prevailing, he, and Tomaſo Strozzi, with a number of arm'd men, reſcued him by 
force, plundered the Captains Palace, and forced him to hide himſelf. + This action made 
the whole City deteſt him 3 put his enemies upon contriving his deſtruction, and plotting 
which way they might redeem the City out of his hands, and the Plebeans, (who, for 
three years together, had had the command of it.) | 

To this deſign, the Captain gave great opportunity 3 for the tumult being appeaſed, he 
went to the Senate, and told them 3 | - ! 

* That he had chearfully accepted the Office, to which they had elected him, preſuming 
** he had ſerved perſons of Honour and Equity, who would have taken Arms, to have pro» 
I moted and vindicated Juſtice, rather than to have obſtructed it: but ſince his obſervation 
«, and experience had acquainted him with the Governors of the City, and their manner 

of converſation 3 that dignity which ſo willingly he had taken up for the Vue of = 

| -ountry, 
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&« Country, to avert the danger and detriment impending, he was as ready to lay down. to 
The Captain was ſweetned by the Senate, and much confirmed by a promiſe made to its 
him of reparation for what he had ſuffered already, and ſecurity for the future; Here- 
upon, ſeveral of them conſulting with ſuch of the Citizens as they thought greateſt lovers be 
of their Country, and leaſt ſuſpicious to the ſtate 3 it was concluded that they had now a m: 
fair opportunity to redeem the City out of the clutches of . Giorgio and his Plebeans 3 (moſt ra, 
people having alienated their affeCtions from him, upon his laſt inſolence) and the beft way 
would be to improve it, before they had time to reconcile; for they knew the fayour of the Pr 
people was to be loſt and gained by the leaſt accident in the World. | an 
\ For the better conduct of their affairs, it was thought neceſſary that Benedetto Albert. pl 
ſhould be drawn into the plot 3 without whoſe concurrence, the enterprize would be dan- de 
gerous. This Benedetto was a very rich man, courteous, ſober, a true lover of his Coun- G' 
try, and one infinitely diſlatished with the irregularity of their ways 3 ſo that it was no on 
hard matter to perſwade him to any thing that might contribute to the ruine of Giorgio 3 C0 
for that which had made him before an enemy to the popular Nobility, and the faction of an 
the Guelfs, was the infolence of the one, and the tyranny of the other and afterwards na 
finding the heads of the multitude no better than they, he forſook them likewiſe, and all ſt 
the miſdemeanors and impiecties which were committed after that, were done without his {ic 
approbation or conſent 3 ſo that the ſame reaſons which inclined him to the people at firſt, 
the fame reaſons impelled him now to deſert them. 
Having, brought Benedetto and the heads of the Arts to their Lure in this man- Fi 
ner, and furnifhed themſelves with Arms , they ſeized upon Giorgio, but Tomaſo eſca- al} 
ped. The next day after he was apprehended, Gzorgio was beheaded, with fo great ter- Fl 
ror and conſternation to his party, that they were fo far from endeavouring his reſcue, that ar 
all of them crowded in to behold his execution. Being brought.to die before thoſe people ba 
who had (o lately adored him, he complained of the iniquity of his fortune, and the malig- ar 
nity of thoſe Citizens, who, by their injury and injuſtice had conſtrained him to {ide with a Tv 
multitude which was not capable either of gratitude or hdelity 3 and diſcovering Benedetto Fc 
in the midſt of the Guards,he ſaid; And can you, Benedetto,conſent that this wrong ſhould be ho 
done to me? Were you in my place, I aſſure you, I would not ſuffer it: but let me tell you, this - "e 
day is the laſt of my misfortunes, and the firſt of yours. After which, lamenting his un- op 
happine(s in having committed his fortunes and lite to the conſtancy of the people, which {e 
is ſhaken by every rumor, or accident, or conceit, he laid down his head, and it was cut off ſu 
in the midſt of his armed and inſulting enemies: after him ſeveral of his confederates h; 
were executed, and their bodies dragged about the ſtreets by the people. ' His death put a 
the whole City into corffmotion 3 for, at his execution, many Citizens had put themſelves ( 
into Arms in favour of the Senators and the Captain of the people, and fome upon the - 
dictates of their own private ambition and revenge. The City being full of various hu- 
mors, every one had his private deſign, which all defired to compaſs before they laid down 
their arms. The ancient Nobility called Grand;, could not brook that they were deprived 
of publick imployments, and therefore ſet all their wits upon the tenters, to recover what 
they had loſt; and arm'd, upon pretence of re-inveſting the Captains of the Arts with 
their original authority. The popular Nobility and the greater Arts were diſguſted, that 
the Government ſhould be communicated to the inferior Arts, and the loweſt ſort of the 
people. On the other fide, the inferior Arts were diſpoſed to augment, not detradt from 
their authority 3 and the meaner ſort of people were as tender and jealous of loſing their 
Colledges: which diſtractions cauſed the City to tumultuate ſeveral times in one year 3 
ſometimes the Nobility 3 ſometimes the better Trades 3 ſometimes the leſſer 3 fometimes 
the common people and ſometimes altogerher betaking to their Arms in ſeveral parts of 
the Town upon which, many skirmiſhes and rencounters happened betwixt them and 
the Guards of the Palace 3 the Senators contending ſometimes, and ſometimes complying, 
as they judged molt likely to remedy thoſe inconveniences: ſo that after two Treaties, and 
ſeveral Balia's created for the reformation of the City 3 after many miſchicts, and troubles, 
and dangers, they came to an agreement, That all who had been impriſoned after Salveſtro 
de Medici was made Gonfaloniere, ſhould be difcharged. That all dignities and penſions 
conferred by the Balia of Lxxviii ſhould be taken away. That their honours ſhoyld be 
Reſormation. reſtored to the Guelfr. That the two new Arts ſhould be deprived of their Incorporation 
and Governors, and all their members and dependants diſpoſed into the old Companies as 
formerly. That the Gonfaloniere di Giuſtitia ſhould not be elected by the leſſer Arts; and 
whereas before they had the diſpoſition of half, they ſhould hereafter be capable but of a 
third part of the Offices of the City, and the beſt of them too to be put out of their 
power : ſo that the popular Nobility and the Gwelfs reaſſumed the whole Government, 
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' and the Commons were abſolutely diſpoſſeſſed, after they had held it from the year 1378; The Com- 
to 1381. Nor was this Magiſtracy leſs injurious towards the Citizens, nor leſs grievous in mons expell'd 
its principles, than the Government of the peoplez Many of the popular Nobility, who from the Go- 
had been eminent defenders of the peoples intereſt, being clap'd in priſon, with great num- _. 
bers of the chief of the Plebeans-: Among which Michaele Lando was one nor could the OY ' oY - 
many good Offices which he had done in the time of his authority, protect him from the do impriſoned: 
rage of that party, when the licentious and unreſtrained multitude ruined the City : (6 
little was his Country thankful for all his great aCtions. Into which error, becauſe many 
Princes and Common-wealths do frequently fall, it happens, that men terrified by ſuch ex- 
amples, before they can be made ſenſible of their Princes ingratitude, do fall into their dif- 
pleaſure. Theſe ſlaughters and theſe exilements had alwaies, and did then diſpleaſe Bene- 
detto Albertiz and he both publickly and privately condemn*d them. Whereupon, the 
Government were fearful of him, as believing him one of the Plebeans principal friends, and 
one who had conſented to the death of Giorgio Scal?, not out of any diſapprobation of his 
conduct, but that he might remain alone in authority after him. By degrees, his words 
and demeanor came to be ſuſpicious, and the party that was uppermoſi watch'd him yery 
narrowly, to find out ſome occaſion to ſend him after Giorgio. Things being in this po= 
ſture at home, no great a&ion happened abroad. that little which did happen, was occa- 
ſioned more by tear of what they might, than from any prejudice that was aCtually ſuſtain'd; 

Lodovico  Angio coming, into Italy about that time, to drive Carlo Durazzo out of the 

Kingdom of Naples, and repoſſeſs the Queen Giovanna. The paſſage of this Prince put the 
Florentines into no little dittration; Carls, upon the old {core of amity, delired their 
aſſiſtance 3 Lodovico (like thoſe who ſeek new friend(hips.) demanded their neutrality. The 
Florentines, (that they might pleaſe both parties, if pothble)) to comply with Lodovico, and 
and ſupply Carlo, diſcharged Agzto from their ſervice, and recommended him to Pope Ur- 
ban, who was a profeſſed enemy to Carlo; which artitice was cafily diſcovered by Lodowics, 
and he thought himſelf much injured thereby. While the War continued in Prglia be- 
twixt Lodovic and Charles, ſupplies were ſent out of France to reinforce Lodovico : which 
Forces ( being arrived in Tuſcany) were conducted to Arezzo by thoſe who were baniſhed : 
out of that Town, where they removed all thoſe who were of Charles his Party 3 and juſt .  _. 
as they defign'd the ſame meaſures againſt Florence, as they had taken againſt Arezzo, Lodo- _ . 
vic dicd, and the affairs of Puglia and Tuſcany followed his fate» for Charles ſecur'd him- : 
ſelf of his Kingdom, which he thought he had loſt 3 and the Florentines, who were not 
ſure to defend their own, bought Arezzo of thoſe who had kept it for Lodovic. Charles 
having ſecured himſelf of Prglia, departed for Hungaria, (which Kingdom was, by inheri- 
tance, deſcended to him) leaving his Wife behind him in P#g/ia, with Ladiſlao and Giovanna, 

(two of his children, ) as ſhall be ſhewn more fully. '* 

Carlo poſſeſſed himſelf of Hwngary, but died ſhortly after 3 however, his Conqueſt of Carlo 4'Angio's 
that Country was ſo grateful an exploit to the Florentizes, that never greater expreſſions of death, 
joy were made for any victory of their own, as appeared as well by publick as private mag- 
nificence z many Families keeping open houſes, and feaſting exceedingly, but none with 
that pomp and extravagance as the Family of the Alberti; the proviſion and oſtentation of Magnificence 
whole entertainments, were fitter for the condition of a Prince, than for a private perſon. envied: 
Which extravagance gained him much envy, and that, being ſeconded by a jealoutie in the 
Government that Benedetto had deſigns againſt it, was the occaſion of its deſtruction : for 
they could not be ſafe, whilft they thought it might fall out every day, that he (reconciling 
himſelf with the people) might turn them out of the City as he pleaſed. Things being 
at this uncertainty, it happened that he being Gonfaloniere delle Compagnie, his Son in Law 
Philippo Magalotti was made Gonfaloniere di Ginſtitia, which accident redoubled the appre- 
henfion of the Governors, as thinking Benedetto grew upon them {o faſt, their authority 
muſt of neceffity decline : but deſirous to remedy it what they could, and, it poſſible, with- 
out a tumult, they encouraged Beſe Magalotte (his enemy an competitor) to acquaint the 
Senate, that Philippo not being of age for the execution of that Office, he could not, nor 
ought not enjoy it : and the cauſe being heard in the Senate, Philippo was adjudged incapa- 
ble of that Dignity, and Bardo Mancini ſucceeded in his place 3 a perſon fiercely againſt 
the faction of the people, and a perfe& enemy to Benedetto. Having entred upon his Of- 
hice, he called a Balia tor reformation of the State; which Balia impriſoned Benedetto Al- + 

ertz, and baniſhed all the reſt of his Family, only Antonio was excepted. Before he was 
carried away, Benedetto called all his friends together, tasake his leave of them; and finding, 
them fad, and the tears in their eycs, he ſpake to them as follows : I | 
..  Youſee(Gentlemen) in what manner fortune has ruin'd me, and threatned you : I do' penedetto's 
not wonder at it, nor indeed ought it to be ſtrange to you: ſeeing it ſo happens —_— to Speech. 
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Benedetto dies 
at Rhodes. 


«* them, who, among ill men, are ſtudious of being good, or ſollicitous of ſuſtaining that 
« which all people are delirous to pull down. * The love to my Country -aſlociated me tirſ 
« with Salveftro de Medici, and the ſame love divided me afterwards from Giorgio Scali: ig 
& jt is nothing but that, and the injuſtice of their proceedings, which have made me hate 
&« thoſe who are now at the Sterriz who, as they have had no-body that could puniſh them, 
«fo they are deſirous to leave no- body to reprehend them. I am content with my baniſh. 
« ment, to free thetn of the fear they have conceived not only of me, but of all that are 
« ſenſible of their tyranny and injuſtice. For my ſelt 1am not ſo much concerned) the ho- 
© nours conferred upon me when my Country was free, I can quietly relinquiſh whilſt it is 
& in ſervitude and bondage 3 and the memory of my palt condition will give me more plea- 
« ſure, than the infelicity of my preſent can give me regret, My greateſt affliction will be, 
« to conſider, my Country is become a prey to particular men, and expoſed to their inſo« 
« ence and rapine: it troubles me likewiſe for you, leſt thoſe evils which this day are con- 
« conſummated in me, and but commencing in you, ſhould prove greater detriment to you 
© than they have done to me 3 however, comfort your ſelves, bear up againſt any misfortune, 
© and carry your ſelves ſo thatif things happen adverſly, (as doubtleſs they will) it may 
« 4ppear to all people that you were innocent, and that they ſucceeded without the lealt 
* fau!t or contribution of yours. Fe 
Afterwards, to give as gfeat teſtimony of his virtue abroad, as he had done at home, he 
went to the Sepulchre of our Saviour, and, in his return back, died at Rhodes, His bones 
were brought back to Florence, and buried with great ſolemnity by thoſe very people who 
purſued him, whilſt he was living, with all the calumny and injuſtice imaginable : nor were 
the Alberti the only ſufferers in theſe diſtraQtions, many Families belide that, were admoniſh- 
ed, and impriſoned. Among the reſt there were Piero Benini, Matteo Alderotti, Giovanni 
e Franceſco ael Bene, Giovanni Benchi, Andrea Adimari, and with them ſeveral of the leſſer 
Artificers. Among them which were admoniſhed, were the Covoni, the Benini, the Rinucoi, 
the Formiconi, the Corbizi, the Manelli, and the Alderotti, The Balia was by cuſtom crea- 
ted for a preciſe time and being now in the execution of theſe Cirizens, who were fairly 
elected 3 having done what they could for the ſatisfaction of the State, they deſired to lay 
down, though their time was not critically expir'd ; which the people underſtariding, many 
of them ran with their Arms to the Palace, crying out there were ſeveral more to be ad- 
moniſhed, and ſeveral more to be impriſoned betore they renounced. The Senate was 


much diſpleaſed, but entertained them with fair promiſes, till they had fortified themſelves 


ſo, as they were able to make them lay by thoſe. Arms, for fear, which in their rage they had 
taken up: nevertheleſs, to comply in ſome proportion with the fierceneſs of the humour, 
and leſſen the authority of the Plebean Artiticers 3 it was ordered, that whereas the third 
patt of the Offices of the City were in their hands before, they ſhould now be reduced to a 
fourth part only : and (that there might alwaies be two of the moſt truſty and faithful per- 
ſons to the State, in the Senate) authority was given to the Gonfaloniere di Giuſtitia, and four 
other Citizens, to put a certain number of ſelect mens names into a purſe, out of which, 
at every meeting of the Senate, two were to be drawn. 

Afairs thus ſetled in the year 1381, the City continued quiet within till 1393 3 in which 
year Giovan Galeazzo Viſconti ( called the Comte di Vertu) took his Uncle Barnabo. priſoner, 
and made himſelf, by that, Maſter of all Lombardy. This Comte di Vertu had an opinion 
he could make himſelf King of 1taly by force, as eafily as he had made himſelf Duke of 
Milaz by fraud 3 fo that in the year 1390 he began a War upon the Florentines, which, 
though proſecuted with variety of fortune on both ſides, yet the Duke was many times in 
danger to have ruined Florence; and doubtleſs had ruined it, had not it been prevented by 
his death. However, their defence was couragious, as might be expected from a Repub lick; 
and the end of the War leſs unhappy, than the courſe of it had been dreadful; for when 
the Duke had taken Bologna, Piſa, Perugia and Siena, and prepared a Crown, to be crowned 
King of Ttaly in Florence, he died in the nick, and his death permitted him not to taſte the 
pleaſures of his paſt Victories, nor the Florentines to feel the calamities which would have 
followed their loſſes. Whilſt this War with the Duke was on foot, Maſo de gli Albizi was 
made Gonfaloniere di Ginſtitia, who, upon Piero's death, was become a great enemy to the 
Albert: : and (becauſe in all Factions, the humour.and animoſity does fiill ferment and in- 
creaſe) Maſo (though Bexedetto was dead in his baniſhment) had an itching deſire, before he 
laid down his Ofhce, to be revenged of that Family, and he took his opportunity 
upon the examination of a certain perſon who impeach'd Alberto, and Andrea de gli Al- 
berti of intelligence with the Reb&S. Upon this accuſation they were immediately caken 
into cuſtody, and the whole frame of the City altered. The Senate took Arms, afſembled 


: the people, created a Balia, by authority of which many Citizens were confined, and new 


imbor- 
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, s made: moſt of the Alberti were confined 3 many Artificers admo+ 
bnborfros of age xr Upon which provocation, the Arts ar.d inferior ſort of People 
js k Arms, in as much heat as if their lites or reputation had been taken from them. Par 
hem = to the Piazza, and part to the houſe of Veri de Medici, who, after the death 
of Salveſtro, was become the head of that Family. Io cajole thoſe who were in the Market. 


vlace, the-Senate ſent Rinaldo Gianiigliazzi, and Donato Acciatvoli (as perſons more accep-= 
2 


to the people than any elſe.) to command them, and ſent with them the Enlign of the 
_ win the revs Thoſe who went to the houſe of Veri, begg'd of him to take the 
Government upon him, and free them from the tyranny of thoſe Citizens who were ene- 


mies'to every thing that was good. All thoſe who have left any memorials of the paſſa- 


ges of thoſe times, do agree in this 3 That, had not Ver: been more virtuous than ambiti- 
ous, he might have made himſelf Prince of the City, without any impediment + tor the 
oreat damages juſtly and unjuſtly ſuſtained by the Arts and their friends, had fo incenſed 
them, that there wanted nothing but an head, to ſatiate their perengs Nor was Ver with- 
out thoſe that minded him of his advantage 3 for Antonzo d- Medici (who had long time 
born him a grudge) perſwaded him very carneſtly to take the Government upon him to 
whom Veri returned this Anſwer I 
* « As your threats, when you were mine enemy, did never affright me3 fo your Counſels, 
© now youare my friend, ſhall never delude me. : 

And, turning about to the multitude, he bid them be couragious, for he would ſecure 
them, if they would follow his direion- Then, marching in the midſt of them into the 
Piazza, he went up to the Senate, and told them 


© That he could not be ſorry his converſation had been ſuch.as had procured him the love peri de Medi- 


« of the people 3 but yet he was much troubled they had made a wrong judgment of him, 
« not at all ſuitable to what his converſation had deſerved : for, never having given the leaſt 
* example of ambition, or faction, he could not but wonder trom whence they ſhould de- 
<« duce their opinion 3 that, as a turbulent -perſon, he would be the maintainer of their fa- 


< Aions, and, as an ambitious man, the Governor of their State. He begg'd of their Lord- 


© ſhips, that the error of the multitude might not be imputed to him 3 tor, what-ever was 
© in his power, he. ſubmitted to them, with the firſt opportunity 3 he recommended it to 
© thetn to uſe their fortune temperately, and content themſelves quietly with an imperfect 


« yicory, rather than to make it intire by the deſtruction of the whole City. 

Veri was much applauded by the Senate they deſired that he would be a means that all 
Arms might be laid down, and that afterwards they would not fail to do what he and the 
other Citizens ſhould adviſe. After his harangue in the Senate, Vert returned into the 
Piazza, and having joyned his Brigade with thoſe under the Command of Rinaldo and 
Donato, he gave this account to them all } That he found the Signori very well diſpoſed to- 
wards them: that many things had been propoſed, but the ſhortneſs of the time, and the 
abſence of the Magiſtrates had prevented any concluſion : wheretore he made it his requeſt 
to them, that they would lay alide their: Arms, and give obedience to the Senate, aſfuring 
them, that with the Senate,gentleneſs would prevail farther than infolence,and intreaty than 
threatning 3. and that they thould want neither ſecurity nor preterment, if they would be 
directed by him : upon which aſſurance they all returned to their houſes. Arms being in 
this manner laid down, the Senate ſecured the Palace with their Guards then they liſted 
2000 Citizens which were beſt affected to the State, and divided them equally by Compa- 
nies, with orders to be ready to relieve them when-ever they were called : the reſt which 
were not liſted, were not ſuffered to bear Arms. Theſe preparations being made, they im- 
priſoned many of the Artificers, and put ſeveral of them to death who had been mot prag- 
matical inthe late commotions3 and, to add more majeſty and reputation to the Goxfalonzere 
della Giuftitia, it was provided, that no perſon ſhould be capable of that Office under 45 
years of age: to ſecure their Government, they made ſeveral other. Laws. and Ordinances 
which were inſupportable, not only to the perſons againſt whom they were made, but even 
to thoſe who were honeſt, and of their own party for they could not believe a State well 
grounded, or ſafe, that was to be defended with fo much violence and ſeverity. Nor were 
the Alberti which remained in the City, the only perſons diffatished with theſe proceedings3 


| Nor the Medici, (who look'd upon the people as meerly over-reach*d,) many others were 


with this extravagant ſeverity exceedingly diſguſted. The firſt man that oppoſed them, 
was Donato the fon of Acciaivoli. 
the City, and rather ſuperior, than equal to Maſo de gli Albizi, (who, for ſervice done in 
his Gonfalonierſhip, was become, as it were, Maſter of the City) yet, among ſo many male- 
contents, It was impoſſible he ſhould be pleaſed, nor prefer (as many people do) private ad- 
vantage before publick convenience : and theretore his tixſt projet was, to try if he could re- 


K 2 call 


This Donato, though he was one of the Grandees of 


ci's Speech to 
the Senate; 


Donato Acciat- 
voli confin'd. 


A new Con- 
ſpiracy de- 
feared. 


call thoſe who were baniſhed, or at leaſt r:ſtore the Ammoniti to their old Offices and Com* 
mands. To this purpoſe he infinuated with ſeveral Citizens, whiſpering it into the ears 
firſt of one, and then of another; that there could be-no other way to quiet the people, or 
ſtop the diſſention of the parties 3 concluding, that he attended only till he was of the Se- 
nate, and then he would make it his buſineſs to bring it to paſs. And becauſe, in all humane 
ations, delay breeds wearineſs, and haſte danger 3 to avoid the one, he ran himſeclt upon 
the other. Among the Senators, there was Michaele Acciaivoli his confederate, and Nicolo 
Ricoveri his friend. Donato judged this too fair an opportunity to be ſlip'd 3 and therefore 
defired them, that they would move to the Counſels for a Law for the reſtoration of the 
Citizens. Being over-perſwaded by him, they propoſed it to their brethren, who were all 
of opinion, that innovations are not to be attempted where the ſucceſs is doubtful, and the 
danger inevitable. Whereupon Donato,having tryed all waics in vain, in his paſſion cauſed 
it to to be told them, that ſeeing they would not permit the City to be reformed by fair 
means, it ſhould be done by foul : which words being highly reſented, the Seriate commu- 
nicated the whole buſineſs with the principal Governors, cited Doxato, who, upon his ap- 
pearance, being confronted, and convicted by the perſon to whom he delivered his me(< 
ſage, he was committed to cuſtody, and contined to Barletra, With him were impriſoned 
Alamanno, and Antonio de Medici, with all which were deſcended of Alamanno's Family, 
and ſeveral others of the more inferior Arts, that were in reputation with the people. All 
theſe things happened within two years after Maſo had reafſumed the Government. The 
City remaining in this poſture, many diſcontents at home, and.many exiles abroad 3 there 
chanc'd to be at Bologna among the baniſhed men, Picchio Caviccinlli, Tomaſo de Ricci, An 
zonio de Medici, Benedetto de gli Spini, Antonio Girolami Chriſftofano di Carlone, with two 
more of inferior condition, all of them young, brisk, and diſpoſed to encounter any difh- 
culty that hindred their return to their Country. To theſe it was privately ſignified by 
Prggello, and Baroccio Caviccinlli, (who, at the ſame time, were admoniſhed in Florence 
that if they would come into the Town, they would convey them into an houſe, from 
whence they might kill Maſo de gli Albizi, and call the people to Arms; who being diſcon- 
tented, would be caſily provoked 3 and the rather, becauſe they would be headed by the 
Ricci, Adimari, Medici, Manelli, and ſeveral other confiderable Families. Allured by theſe 
hopes, on the fourth of Azguſt, 1397, they arrived privately in Florexcez and (being, difſ- 
poſed of according to agreement) they ſent out to obſerve the motions of Maſo, by whoſe 
deati they preſumed they ſhould raiſe a tumult among the people. Maſo was gone out, and 
(by accident.) in an Apothecary's ſhop not far from Sax Piero Maggiore; the meſſenger that 
was to ſet him, ſeeing of him there, repaired immediately to his Camrades to give them 
information 3 who, taking their ſwords, ran directly to the place, but he was gone. Not 
at all diſcouraged with their firſt miſcarriage, they tarned towards the old Market, where 
they killed one of their adverſaries. Upon which, a great noiſe being raiſed, and a clamor 
of the people crying out, Arm, Liberty, Arm let the Tyrants die; they marched towards 
the new Market, -. Jos near the Calimara they ſlew another; and fo going forward with 
the ſame ſhout and out-cry, no-body taking Arms, they ſtopped in the Loggia della Nighi- 
zoſz: and mounting there upon the higheſt place they could find, the multitude 
being round about them, (but come rather to ſtare than aſfiſt) they exhorted them to take 
Arms, and free themſelves from a bondage which fo highly they abhorr*d they affured 
them, the complaints and lamentations of ſuch as were oppreſſed in the City, had moved 


| them to endeavour their liberty, and not any private injury to themſelves: that they were 


ſenſible they had the prayers of many good people, that God would give opportunity to 
their deſigns. Had they had an Head to have commanded them, it was believed they would 
have ſucceeded at any time 3 but now occaſion was offered, and rhey had Captains enough 
to conduct them, they ſtood gaping upon one another, expeRing like ſots, till thoſe perſons 
who endeavoured their freedom, were knock'd on the head, and their ſlavery redoubled. 
They could not likewiſe but marvel, that they, who, upon the leaſt injury, were heretofore 
ready to take Arms, ſhould not fiir now upon fo great and numerous provocations 3 but 
ſuffer ſo many of their Citizens to be baniſhed, and admoniſhed, when it was in their power 
to reſtore the one to their Country, and the other to their Offices. Theſe words (how true 
{oever) moved not the multitude in the leaſt, either becauſe they were affraid, or elſe becauſe 
the death of the two perſons which were killed, had made the murderers odious: ſo that 
the founders of the tumult perceiving that neither words nor actions would work any 
thing, underſtanding too late, how dangerous it is to enterprize the liberty of a people that 
are 1eſolved to be ſlaves; and deſpairing of ſucceſs, they retreated into the Church of 
S. Keparata, not to ſecure their lives, but to protract their deaths. Upon the firſt noiſe of 
this tumult, the Senate had arm'd, and cauſed the Palace to be ſhut up; but when they 


heard 
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heard what the buſineſs was, who were the Authors, and what was become of them ; th 
took courage, and commanded the Captain, with what Forces he could: get, to. g0 and ap 
prehend themz which was no. hard matter ' to performs for the Church-doors- being 
broken open, and part of them ſlain, the reſt were taken priſoners 3 -who, upon exatnina- 
tion, confeſſed nothing, but that Baroccio. and Piggiellb:Caviceiulls' were the only' fiven- 
diaries, and they were both of them killed. - 

After this accident, there happened another of greater importance. About this time The puke of 
(as we faid before) the City had Wars with the Duke of Milan, who tinding open force Milan pra&i- 
was not like to prevail, applyed himſelf to artificez and,by the help of the Florentixe exiles, ſes againſt che 
(of which Lombardy was full) he procured a treaty with ſeveral in the Town, in which it ©: 
was concluded, that at a certain day, from the neareſt places to Florence they could contrive, 
the greateſt part of the Exiles which were able to bear Arms, thould paſs by the river Arnus 
into the City 3 and then joyning ſuddenly with their friends within, ſhould run to the 
Palace of the Senate, and other houſes of the chief ,Officers, and having ſlain them, model, 
and reform afterwards as they pleaſed. Among the Confpirators in the Town, there was 
one of the Rzcez called Samminiato, who (as it falls out in moſt plots, where few are not 
ſufficient, and many not ſecure) ſeeking for a companion, found an informer for impar- 
ting the buſineſs to Salveſtro Caviccinlli, (whoſe own injuries, as well as his relations, might 
have made him more faithful) he poſt-poning his future hopes to his preſent fear,diſcovered 
all to the Senate. Whereupon Samminiato being ſeized, they extorted the whole proceſs 
of the Conſpiracy, but of his accomplices no-body was taken, but one Tomaſo Daviſi z who 
coming from Bologna, not knowing what was happened in Florence, was apprehended by 
the way, before he got thither 3 all the reſt, upon the impriſonment of Samminiato, fled 
away in great fear, and diſperſed. Samminiato and Tomaſo being puniſhed according to 
the quality of their offence, a new Balia was made of ſeveral Citizens 3 and authority given 
them to inquire farther after delinquents, and to ſecure the State. This Balia proclaimed 
Rebels, 6 of the Family of the Ricci, 6 of the Alberti, 2 of the Medici, 3 of the Scali, 2 of the Several Fa- 
Stroz27,Bindo Altoviti, Bernardo Adimari, and ſeveral others of meaner condition. They ad- e-— = boa 
moniſhed, beſides, the whole Family of the Alberti, Ricci, and Medici for ten years, except "+ 
only ſome few. Among thoſe of the Alberti which were not admoniſhed, Antonio was 
one, being eſteemed a quiet and a peaceable man. Their jealouſy of this plot being not 
yet out of their heads, a Monk happened to be apprehended, who had been obſerved, 
whilſt the conſpiracy was on foot, to have paſſed many times betwixt Bologna and Florence; 
and he confeſſed he had frequently brought Letters to Antonio; Antonio being taken into 
cuſtody, denied it obſtinately at firſt ; but being confronted by the Monk, and the charge 
juſtified againſt him 3 he was fined in a ſum of mony, and baniſhed three hundred miles di- 
ſtance from the City 3 and that they might not alwaies be in danger of the Alberti, they 
decreed, that none of that Family above 15 years of age, ſhould be ſuffered to continue in 
the Town, Theſe things happened in the year 1400, two years after Giovan Galezo Duke 
of Milan, died: whoſe death, (as we have ſaid before) put an end to a-War that had been 
proſecuted for twelve years. After which, the Government having extended its — 
and at things at quiet both abroad and at home, they undertook the enterprize of Piſa, 
which ſucceeded fo well : they took the Town very honourably, and injoycd that and the 
reſt very peaceably, till the year 1433. Only in the year 1412, the Alberti having tranſ- 
grels'd againſt the terms of their baniſhment, a new Balia was ere&ed , new provi- 

m_ made for the ſecurity of the State, and new impolitions inflicted upon that Fa- 
mily. 

About this time, the Florentines had War likewiſe againſt Ladiſlaus King of Naples, The King of 
which ended in the year 1416, upon the death of that King» During the time of the Naples dies. 
War, finding himſelt too weak, he had given the City of Cortona to the Florentines, of 
which he was Lord bur afterwards recovering more firength, he renewed his War with 
them,and managed it ſo,that it was much more dangerous than the former and had not his 
death determined it, (as the other was by the death of the Duke of Milan) doubtleſs he 
had brought Florence into as great exigence as the Duke of Milan would have done; and 
endangtred, if not ruined its liberty. Nor did their War with this King conclude with 
leſs good fortune than the other ; for when he had taken Rome, Siena, Ia Marca, and Ro- 

Magna and nothing remained but Florence, to hinder his paſſage with his whole force in- 
to Lombardy he died: ſo that death was alwaies a true friend to the Florentines,and did more 
to preſerve them, than all their own conduct or courage cold do. From the death of this 
King, this City remained at peace (both abroad and at home) eight years : at the end of 
that term, their Wars with Philip Duke of Milan xeviv'd their factions, which could never 
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BETTA be ſuppreſſed, but with the ſubverſion of the State, which had governed from the year 
1371, to 1434, with much honour, and maintained many Wars with much advantage, ha- 

ving added to their Dominion, Arezzo, Piſa, Cortona, Livorno, and Monte Pulciano, and 


doubtleſs would have extended it farther, had the City been unanimous, and the old hu- 


money not been rubb'd up, and reviv'd, as in the next book ſhall be more particularly re- 
tEds 
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Wealths ) do ſome time or other alter their Government, yet not ( as many 
think ) by means of Liberty and Subjecion 3 but by occaſion of fervitude, and li- 
centiouſneſs: for only the name of Liberty is pretended by popular Perſons, ſuch 
as are the inſtruments of licentiouſneſs ; and ſervitude is ſought for by thoſe that are Noble, 
neither of them both deſiring to be reſtrain'd either by Laws or any thing elſe. Neverthe- 
leſs when it does happen, ( as it happens but ſeldom ) that a City has the good fortune to 
produce, and advance ſome Wiſe, Honeſt, and Potent Citizen, by whom the Laws may be 
{o order'd, that the humors and emulations betwixt the Nobility and the People, if not 

perfe&ly compos'd, may be yet ſo well circumſcrib'd an d corrected, that they may be check'd 

from breaking forth to its prejudices Then it is that City may be call'dfree, and that 

State pronounce it felf durable 3 tor being founded upon good Laws and Orders at firſt, it 
has not that neceſſity of good Men to mairitain it. Of ſuch Laws and Principles many 

Common Wealths were antiently conſtituted 3 and continued a long time. Others have 
wanted, and do ſtill want them; which has frequently occaſion*d the variation of 
the Government, from Tyranny 3 -to licentiouſneſs; and from Iicentiouſneſs to Ty- 
ranny : for by reaſon of the powerful animoſities in all of them, it is not, nor can 

be poſſible they ſhould be of any duration, one diſguſting the good,. and the other, 
the Wiſe: One doing. miſchief with eaſe, the other good with difficulty 3 in this the 
inſolent have too much Authority 3 in another the fots; and therefore it is convenient 
that both one and the other, be ſupported and maintained by the fortune and Valoux of 
ſome Eminent Man, though he may be taken from them by Death, or made unſerviceable 
by misfortune. I fay therefore that Government which flouriſhed in Florence from the 
death of Giorgio Scali, which fell out in the year 1381 was ſupported firſt by the condu&t 
of Mafo de gli Albizi, and afterwards by Nicolo Uzano. 

This City from the year 1414 till the end of the 22, remain'd quiet, King Ladiflaus be- 
ing dead,and Lombardy divided into ſeveral Cantons;ſo that neither abroad nor at home had 
they the leaſt cauſe of apprehenfion. The next Citizens in Authority to Nicolo Uzano, were 
Bartolmeo Valori, Nerone de Nigi, Rinaldo degli Albizi, Neri di Gino, and Lapo Nicolint. 
The taQtions which ſprung from the animoſity betwixt the Albizi, and the Ricci ( which 
were with ſo much miſchief reviv'd afterward by Salveſtro de Medici ) could never be ex- 
tinguiſh'd, and although that which was moſt generally ſucconr'd, prevail'd but three 

years, 
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years, and was afterwards depreſs'd, yct the greatelt part of the City had imbib'd ſo much 
of their humor, as could never be wrought out. True it is, the frequent exprobrations, 
and conſtant perſecutions of the heads of that party from the year 1381 to 1400, had almoſt 
brought them to nothing. The tirſt Families which were perſecuted, as the chief of that 
faQion, were the Alberti, Ricci, and Medici, who were rob'd of their Men, as well as 
their Mony, and if any of them continued in the City, their imployments and dignitics 
were molt certainly taken from them 3 which uſage had indeed debas'd that party, and al- 
moſt conſum*d it. However the memory of the 1þuries receiv'd, and a ſecret detire of be- 
ing reveng'd lay cloſe in the Hearts of many of them and having no opportunity to thow it, 
they kept it privat to themſelves. Thoſe of the Popular Nobility who govern'd the City fo 
quietly, committed two errours which were the ruine of their Government. One was 
in their inſolence, upon the long time of their Government 3 Theother, that by reaſon 
of emulations among themſelves, contracted by long poſſcſhion of the State, they had not 
preſerv'd that inſpection which they ought to have done, over thoſe who were able to di- 
ſturb them. Whereby ( daily running themſelves deeper in the diſpleaſure of the People,and 
either not regarding new Plots, becauſe they did not apprehend them, or-eMe encoura- 
ging them, to ſupplang one another }) the houſe of Medic: recover'd .its Authority. The 
firſt of them which began to riſz, was Giovanni the Son of Þicei, who, being.;grown ve- 
ry, wealthy, of a benign and courteous nature, by conceſſion of thoſe who Govern*d, was 
made Supream Magiſtrate 3 and his advancement celebrated with ſo univerſal fatisfaQtion 
and joy ( the People believing they had now got a Protector ) that the graver fort be- 
gan to {uſfed it, as obſerving all the old humors reviving again. And Nicolo Vzano faild 
not to advertiſe the other Citizens, . and to remonſtrate how dangerous it was to promote 
one of ſo general a reputation 3 that diſorders were caſily ſuppreſs'd in the beginning 3 but 


when grown to any height, they were hardly to be remedy'd : and that he knew Giovannt 


to bea Man in parts much ſuperiour to Salveſtro. But Nicolo was not regarded by his 
Brethren, who envy*d his reputation, and delir'd more company to take him down. Fls- 
rence being in this manner inteſted with theſe humours, which began privatly to ferment, 
Philippo Viſconti, ſecond Son to Fohn-Galeazo, becoming Lord of Lombardy by the death of 
his Brother, ſuppoſing himſelf in a condition for ſome great enterprize, was very ambitious 
to recover the Soveraignty of Genoua, which was then tree, under the adminiſtration and 
conduct of Tomaſo da Campo Tregoſoz but he durſt not be too confident of ſucceſs either in 
that, or any other deſign, till he had enter'd into an alliance with the Florextines,the repu- 
tation of which, he concluded would carry him thorow all. To that purpoſe he ſent two 
Embaſſadors to Florence, to propoſe it. Many Citizens advis'd to the contrary, though 
they were contented the amity which had been betwixt them for many years ſhould be con- 
tinu'd, yet they had no mind to a League, as knowing what reputation, and advantage 
would accrue to him thereby, and how unprok table it would be to their City.Others 
were for the League, by virtue of which they might put ſuch termes upon him, as (if he 
tranſgreſs*d _) ſhould diſcover his ill intentions to the World, and juſtify any War they 
ſhould make upon him for the breach of his agreement : after great debate, a Peace was 
concluded, and Philip ublig'd himſelf not to meddle with any thing on this ſide the Ri- 
vers Magraand Paxaroe. Having ſettled his alliance, Philip fell upon Breſcia, and took it 3 
and after that upon Genoxa 3 and took that contrary to the opinion of Florence, who had 
promoted the peace, they having been confident that Breſcia, by the help of the Venetian, 
and Genoxa by its own proper ſtrength, would have been able to have held out. And be- 
cauſe, in his Treaty with the Doge of Genoa, Philip had reſery*d Serezana and other Towns 
on this fide the Magra, with condition when ever he would part with them, that the Ge- 
oeſes ſhould have the refuſal ( having brake his Promiſe )) the whole League was viola- 
ted 3 Belides, he had made an agreement with the Legat of Bologna. All which things 
confider'd together, alter'd the affections of the Florextixes towards him, and-being jealous 


ot new troubles, made them look out for new remedies. Philip having intelligence of 


their apprehentions 3 to juſtifie himſelf, and feel the inclinations of the Citizens, or elſe to 


| lull and delude them; he ſent Embaſſadors to Florence to let them know he was much 


{urpriz'd at the ſuſpicion he underſtood they had conceiv'd againſt him, and was ready 
to renounce any thing that might give them the leaſt occaſion of diſpleaſure. The effect 


_ this Embaſſy produc'd in the City, was only to divide it 3 part ( and that the moſt conſi- 


derable in the Government ) was of opinion they ſhould Arm, and put themſelves into a 
Poſture againli the deligns of their Enemies. If preparations were made, and Philip was 
quiet, no War would enſue, and they might contribute to a Peace. Others out of envy 
tv the Government, or apprehention of the War, concluded it no Wiſdom to be ſu- 
ſpicious of a Friend without great provocation 3 and that what he had done was not 
worthy 
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Worthy ( in their judgments ) of ſuch rigid proceeding. They knew well enough to 
create the Ten, and to raiſe Men, was the ſame thing as declaring oft War, which it done 

with ſo Potent a Prince, would be certain ruine to the City, without any profpe& of ad- 
vantage forif they proſper'd, ana got the Victory, they could not make themſelves Ma- 

ſters of any thing conſiderable, Komagna being betwixt, nor could they attempt any thing 
againſt Romagna by reaſon of its vicinity to the Church. However their opinion prevail'd 

who were for preparations 3 they created the Tex: they rais'd Souldiers, and laid new 
Taxes upon the People 3 which lying more heavily upon the Common, than the better ſort 

of Citizens, filPd the City with complaints, all People crying out of the oppreſſion of the 
great People, who to fatiate their Ambition, and inlarge their Authority, had ingag'd 

them in an expenſive and unneceflary War: they were not yet come to an abfolute rup- 

ture with the Duke, but all _ were full of ſuſpicion 3 For Philip, at the requeft of the 
Legat of Bologna ( who was fearful of Antonio Bextivogli, a baniſh*d Man, and at that time 

in the Caſtle Bologneſe) had ſtent new forces into that City to ſecure it, which forces being 

near the Dominions of Florence, created no little jealoutie in that State; But that which 

ave the ſtrongeſt alarm to all People, and made the greateſt diſcovery of the War, was the 

Dukes raQices at Fxurli, The Lord of Farli at that time, was Giorgio Ordelafi, who dy- 

ifg, left his Son Tibalds to the Tutelage of Philip. The Mother fuſpeCting the integrity of 

his Tutor, would have fent him to her Father Lodovico Alidoſſi Lord of Imola, but the 
People of Fwrli conftrain'd her to deliver him up to Philip, in purſuance of the Teſtament 

of Ordelaffi. Philip, to diſguiſe his deligns, and give les occation of jealoulie, order'd the 
Marqueſs of Ferrara, to ſend Gzido Torelli with' certain Souldiers to take poſſeſſion of 

Furl in his Name, and as his Lieutenant, and fo that Town fell into the hands of Philip. 
Which intelligence coming to Florexce at the fame tim: with the news of the arrival of torces 

at Bologna, facilitated the reſolution for War, though betore there had been ſtrong oppo- 
ſition, and Giovanni de Medici did publickly difſwade it 3 alledging that though they were 
certain enugh of the Dukes inclinations, yet it was better to expect him, and receive his 
attack, than to prevent it. by advancing againſt him 3 for it was the beginning of the 

War, muſt juſtifie the proſecution 3 the agreſſor would be in the fault, and the other ex- 
cuſable to all the Princes of Italy z Neither could they demand the aitiſtance of their Neigh- 

bours with ſo much confidence, to invade other People, as to defend themſelves; nor would 

any Body fight ſo cheartully to gain from others, as to fecure their own. To this it was 
an{wer'd, that the Enemy was not to be expected at home 3 that fortune is oftner a friend 

to the Invador, than to the invaded: and that (though it may be potſibly more expence) 

yet there is leſs damage and detriment in making War in an enimies Country, than in ones 

own. Theſe arguments carried it 3 and orders were given to the Tex to try all ways, and turn 

every ſtone for. the recovery of Frrli,out of the hands of the Duke. The Duke,obſerving how 
ſcrious and buſie the Florentines were in retrieving a place he had undertaken to ſecure, ſent 
Agnolo della Pergola with a conliderable force, to Imol2s; That the Prince having his hands 

full at home, might not be at leiſure to think of the defence of his Grandſon. Agnolaad- 
vanc'd with his Army, near Imola, and ( though the Florentines lay at Modigliaaa ) took 

the Town one night by the benefit of a great froſt which had frozen the Ditches, and ſent 
Lodovico Priſoner to Milay, The Florentines ſeeing Imola loſt, and the War publickly 
owned 3 commanded their Army to march and befeige Fxrli, which being accordingly Inola taken 
perform'd, that Town was immediatly beleagured, and to hinder the conjunction of the - frm Dune 
Dukes forces to relieve it, they hired the Comte Alherigo with his Squadron from Zagona- * E 
ra, to keep them in perpetual alarm, and to make daily in-roads to the very walls of Imola. 
Agnolo perceiv*d by the firong entrenchment of our Army, that Fzrli could not without 

great dithculty be reliev*d, ſo he reſoly'd to ſet down before Zagonara preſuming the Flo- 
rentines would not loſe that place 3 and that if they came to relieve it, they mutt not only 

raiſe their Siege before Frrli z but fight his Army upon great diſadvantage. Hercupon the 

Duke Alberigo's forces were conſtrain'd to a Parley, in which it was agreed the Town 
ſhould be ſurrender'd, if in fifteen days time it was not reliev'd by the Florentines. Their 
condition being known inthe Floreatine Camp, begot great diſorders there, as well as in 
the City, and every Body defiring to wreſt ſo great a prize out of the hands of the Enemy, | 
their Hoſt haſten'd the loſs of it 3 from marching from Furli to the relief of Lagonaria, they TheFlorentines 
came to an engagement and were utterly defeated, not ſo much by the. Valour of their Ene- 9verthrown. 
mies, as the badneſs of the weather 3 for our Men having march*d ſeveral hours thorow 

deep ways in perpetual rain, finding the Enemy freſh and drawn: up with advantage, it 
was no hard matter to overcome them. Nevertheleſs in a Victory fo famous all over Ita- 

ly, it was ſtrange, and yet true, that there died no Body of any eminence but Lodovico 
Albizi, and two of his Sons, who falling from their Horſes, were ſtifled in the dirt, The 
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news of this defeat put the whole City of Florence into a dumps, eſpecially the Grandeeg 
who had perſwaded the War they ſaw the Enemy ſtrong and couragious; themſelves 
without force or friends 3 the People incens'd, railing up and down the Streets upbraid- 
ing them with the great Taxes, and the impertinence of the War 3 girding, and ſcoffing at 
them with moſt contumelious expoſtulations, are theſe they which cteated the Tex to tetri= 
fie the Enimy ? Are theſe they who have reliev'd Fzrlz, and reſcued it out of the hands 
of the Duke? See how firangely their Counſels are diſcover'd, and the ends to which they 
inclin'd, not to defend our Liberty ( which is an Enemy to them ) but to increaſe their 
Power, which God in his Wiſdom has molt juſtly diminithed. Nor is this the only eriter 
prize they have pull'd upon the City, but ſeveral others, and particularly that againſt La- 
diſlao which was parallel exactly. To whom will they now addreſs for ſupplies? To Pope 
Martin? Braccio can be witneſs how they us'd him before: To Queen Gzovanna ? She was 
forc'd formerly todeſett them,and throw her ſelf into the Protection of the King of Aragon? 
Such language as this, and what ever could be invented by an inraged People, was the Com- 
mon diale& in the ſtreets. To prevent inconveniencies, the Sexate thought good to aſ- 
(embleſeveral Citizens, who with gentle words ſhould endeavour to quiet thoſe humours, 
which were ſtirr'd in the People. Rinaldo de gli Albizi, was one of them, who ( being 
Albizi'sexhor- eldeſt Son to Maſo, and by means of his own Virtue, and the reputation of his Father, ar- 
tation ro be 24 at conſiderable eſteem in the City ) ſpake to them at large. © He told them that it was 
WP < neither juſtice nor prudence to judge things by ſucceſs, ſeeing many times good Counſels 
<« miſcarry, and ill ones do proſper. That to commend. ill Counſels upon their good ſucceſs 
« was to incourage Errour, rather than Virtue, which would turn to the great prejudice of 
« the publick, becauſe they are not alwales unfortunate. On the other tide, to condemn 
<« wiſe Counſel for the unhappineſs of their event, is as blamable as that z ſeeing thereby 
« honeſt Citizens are diſcouraged and deter'd from ſpeaking their judgments, though the 
« exigence be never ſo great. Then he demonſtrated the neceſſity of the War, and how 
« (if it had not been carry'd into Romagna )) it would have broke out in Tuſcany. He told 
« them, it had pleas'd God their Army ſhould be beaten 3 yet their loſs was not ſo great 
<« a5 it would be, if the defign ſhould be abandon'd, but if ſtill they would bear up againſt 
« their misfortune, and put themſelves forward to the utmoſt of their Power, they ſhould 
© not need to be much ſenſible of their loſs,nor the Duke of his Victory. That they ought pre- 
© not to be diſcourag'd at their expences and Taxes, it being neceſlary to increaſe them at 
« ſent,as a way to leſſen them hereafter. He told them that greater ſupplies are more neceſſa- 
© ry in an offenſive, than a defenſive War, and in conclution he exhorted them to the imi- 
< tation of their fore-fathers, who by the Manlineſs of their behaviour in all their diſtreſſes, 
<« did alwaies defend themſelves againſt any Adverſary what ever. | 
Incouraged by his Authority,the Citizens entertain'd the Conte de Oddo Son to Braccio, in- 
to their pay 3 committing him to the inſtruQtion of Nicols Piccinino who had been brought 
up under Braccio, and was reputed the beſt of his Officers; to whom they joyn'd other 
Commanders of their own, and certain Horſe Officers, which were remaining of the late 
defeat. For the raiſing of more Monies, they created XX. Commiſſioners out of the Citi- 
zens 3 who finding the chict Citizens low, and depreſs*'d upon the late overthrow, over- 
laid them with Taxes, and oppreſs'd them exceedingly, Theſe impoſitions diſguſted - 
them much 3 yet at firſt in the point of honor they thought it beneath them to complain of 
their own private uſage 3 only they blam'd the Taxes in general, and preſs'd to have them 
abated 3 being publickly known, it was publickly oppos'd 3 and fo far neglected in the 
. Councils, that to make them ſentible how difhcalt a matter they had undertaken, and to 
render them odious to the People, order was given that the Taxes ſhould be collected 
with all ſiritneſs and ſeverity 3 and in caſe of oppolition, it ſhould be lawful for any Man 
to kill him who reliſted an Officer. Whereupon many fad accidents enſued among the 
Citizens 3 many being wounded, and not a few ſlain : fo that it was believ*d the Parties 
would have proceeded to Blood 3 and every ſober Man apprehended ſome miſchief at hand. 
[The Grandees having been accuſtomed to be favour'd, could not endure that ſtrictneſs, and 
the others thought it but juſt to have all taxed proportionably. In theſe confuſions, ſeve- 
ral of the Prime Citizens met, and concluded to take the Government upon themſelves, be- 
cauſe their backwardneſs and remiſsne(s had given the multitude confidence to reprehend 
actions of the State, and reincourag'd ſuch as were wont to be the heads of the People. Af- 
ter many Cabals, and frequent diſcourſes among themſelves, it was propos'd to meet alto- 
gether at a time, which they did above L.XX. ot them in te Church of St. Stephaxo,by the 
connivance of Lorenzo Ridolfi de Fidi, and Franceſco Gianfigliazzi, two of the Senate. 
Giovanni de Medici was not at the nieeting, cither not being call'd ( as a Perſon in whom 
they could put no conhidence ) or refuting to come, being contrary to his judgment. Ri- 
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aldo de gli Albizi, made a Speech to them all. « He remonſtrated to them the conditi6n Rinaido ai gli; 
« of the City 3 how by their negligence the Authority was relaps'd to the People, which in 416197. 
« the year 1381. their Fathers had taken out of their hands. He repreſented the iniquity 

« of the Government from 1377:to the year 1386. and remetnber'd them how in that Inte- 
« rim, many there preſent had had their Fathers and Relations killed. That now the dan- 

« gers were the ſame, and the diſorders no better. That the multitude had already im- 

« pos'd a Tax as they pleas'd 3 and would doubtleſs by degrees ( unleſs greater force, or 

« better order was taken to prevent them) creat Magiſtrates at their pleaſure. Which if 
« they ſhould do, they would uſurp their places, and ruine a ſtate which tor 42 years toge- 

« ther had flouriſh'd with much honor and reputation to the City 3 and Florence fall under 

« the Government of the multitude, ( one halt living in perpetual luxury, and the other in 

« fear )) or elſe under the Tyranny of ſome ſingle Perſon that ſhould uſurp. Wherefore 

« he aſſured himſelf that who ever was a lover of Honor or his Country, would think him- 

« ſelf oblig'd to reſent it, and be put in mind of the Virtue of Bardo Mancini, who with 

« the deſtruction of the Albert: reſcued the City from the ſame dangers 3 and as the occaſi- 

« on of that boldneſs and incroachment of the multitude proceeded from negligence and re- 

«© miſne(s in the Magiſtrate, the Palace of the Sexat being full of new and inferiour Men, he 

« concluded, the beſt way to remedy it, would be to do as they did then to reſtore the 

« the Government to the Grandees, to clip the wings of the inferiour Trades, by reducing 

« them from XIV. to V IT. By which means their Authority in the Councils would be re- 

« trenched, . both by the diminution of their number, and the reſtoration of the Nobility, 

« who upon the old ſcore of animoſity would be ſure to keep them under 3 adding that 

« jt was great Wiſdom to make uſe of all People, opportunity, and according to the conve- 

« nience of their time: for if their fore-fathers had done prudently to make uſe of the mul- 

« tittide to corre the inſolence of the Grandees 5 it would be no leſs diſcretion, now the 

&« People were grown infolent, and the Nobility undet hatches, to make uſe of *the Nobi- 

« lity to reduce them to their ballance 3. which might be two ways effected , cither by ar- 

« tifice, or force : for ſome of them being in the Commiſſion of Ten, it was in their power 

< to bring what numbers they thought good into the City,and to diſpoſe them as they pleas'd 
* withoutany obſervation. | 

** Rinaldo was much applauded, hig, Counſel by every Body approv'd 3 and Urano a- 
« mong the reſt, return'd this Anſwer. That indeed all that had been ſaid by Rinaldo was 
© true, his remedies good and ſecure, when applyable without manifeſt divition of the Ci- 
*ty 3 andthat might be done exactly, if Giovanni de Medici could be drawn to their party 3 
< if he were ſeparated from them, the People might riſe, but could do nothing for want of 
*a head 3 but whilſt he was tirm to.thein, nothing was to be done without force, and if 
< they ſhould betake themſelves to that, he'could not but foreſee a double danger, cither of 
* not gaining the Victory 3 or not injoying it when it was got. He modeſtly remember'd 
* them of his former advices, and how they had neglected to prevent theſe difficultics in 
* time, which might ealily have been done 3 But that now he thought it unpracticable,un- 
* leſs ſome way could be found to gain Giovanni to their party. 

Hereupon Rizaldo was deputed to attend Giovanni, and try what might be done. He 
waited upon him, and preſs'd him with all the arguments he could ufe to joyn with them, 
and that he would not, by fayouring and indulging the People, make them inſolent and 
_ to the ruine both of the City and Government. To which Giovanni re- 
ply'd, CC nh 

** That it was the Office of a Wiſe and good Citizen ( at leaſt in his judgment ) to pre= 
* ſerve the antient Laws and cuſtoms of a City 3 nothing being more injutious than thoſe Giovenri de 
< alterations 3 that many being offended, it muſt neceſſarily follow many muſt be diſcon- 2*4tc7 br Teply 
<tented, and where many are ſo, ſome ill accident or othet is daily to be expe&ed. That © _ 
©1n his opinion this reſolution of their's would be ſubje& to two moſt pernitious effes. 

* The firlt, by confering honors upon them, who having born none of them before, would 
* underſtand leſs how to value them,and by conſequence complain leſs for the want of them. 
© The other, in taking them away from thoſe who have beeri accuſtomed to them, and 
© would aſſuredly never be quict till they be reſtor'd to them again. So that the injury to 
© one party will be greater than the beneht to the other 3 the author of the change gains few- 

«er Friends than Enemies 3 and the later be much more induſtrious to do him a. miſchief, 

< than the former to defend him. Men being naturally more prone to revenge, than gra- 
© titude loſs ( for themoft part ) being in the one, but profit or pleaſure always in the 
* other. Then, turning about to Rinaldo, he ſaid. And you, Sir, if you would recolle& 
© what has paſg'd.and with what cunning, and ſubtilty things have been formerly tranſact- 
**cdin this City, you would be cooler and leſs haſty in this reſolution 3 for who ever ad- 
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« yis*d it, as ſoon as iwith your power he has diveſted the People of their Authority, he 
<« will uſurp upon you, and become your Enemy by the ſame means you intend to oblige 
« him. Nor will it fall ont better to you, than it did to Benedetto Alberto, who by the 
&« perſwalions of thoſe who did nct love him, conſented to the ruine of Gzorgio Scalz and 
&« Tomaſo $trozzi, and not long after was himſelf baniſh'd by the ſame Perſons which in. 
« yeigled hin : he advis'd him therefore to confider more ſeriouſly of the buſineſs, and r a- 
< ther than to proceed, to follow the example of his Father, who to ingratiate with the 
& People, abated the Exciſe upon Salt 3 procur'd, that whoſoevers Taxes was half a Flo. 
«rin or under, ſhould pay it if they pleas'd, otherwiſe it ſhould never be levyed. Pre. 
« yail'd that the day the. Councils aſſembled, ſhould be priviledg'd 3 and all Perſons for 
« that timeprotected from their Creditors 3 and at laſt concluded that for his own part he 
« was reſoly'd to acquieſce in the Government as it ſtood then, and to leave the City as he 
* found it. 

Theſe tranſaRtions being talk*d of a broad, procur'd much reputation to Giovanni, but 
more hatred to the other Citizens, whoſe converſation he declin'd what he could, to give 
the leſs incouragement to thoſe who deſigned new troubles, under his familiarity and fa- 
your: declaring to every Body he diſcours'd withal about it, that in his judgment, fa&ci- 
ons were rather to be extinguiſh'd, than fomented at that time 3 and that as to himſelf, he 
delir'd nothing, more cordially, than love and unanimity in the City, though ſeveral of his 
own party were difſatish'd with him, and had advis'd him to be more ſtirring and ative 
in the buſineſs. Among the reſt Alamanno de Medici was one, who being naturally furious, 
egg*d him on to take this opportunity of revenging himſelf upon his Enemies, and obliging 
his friends 3 reproaching him by the coldneſs of his proceedings, which ( as he told him ) 
gave his Enemies occalion to practiſe againſt him, without fear or reſpect 3 which praftices 
(it was to be doubted ) would ſucceed one time or other, and be the' deſtruftion both, of 
his family and friends. Cefimo, . his Son, importun'd him to the ſame, but Giovanni, neither 
for what had been reveaPd, nor prognoſticated, could be mov'd from his reſolution ; 
however, the faction appear'd plain enough, and the whole City was moſt manifeſtly divi- 
ded. There were at that time attending the Senate in the Palace, two Chancellors, May- 
tino, and Pagolo. The latter was a favourer of Vzano, the former of the Medici. Rinal- 
do, finding Giovanni inexorable, and not to be wrought over to them, contrived to turn 
M:rtino out of his office, preſaming after that the S&at would be more inclinable to them. 
Which deſign being ſmelt by the Adverſary, Martino was not only continued in his Place, 
but Pagolo turn'd out, to the great detriment and diffatisfaGtion of his party 3 and doubt- 
Icſs the effets would have been dreadful, had not the War lien ſo heavy upon them, and 
the late defeat at Zagonara, put the City into ſuch confuſion. For whillt theſe things were 
agitated in Florence, Agnolo della Pergola with the Dukes Trcops had taken all the Towns 
which the Florentines held in Romagna, ( except Caſtracaro, and Modigliana ) ſome for 
want of due fortification, and ſome for want of courage or fidelity in the Garriſons. In the 
acquiſition of theſe Towns, two things happen'd,which demonſtrate how grateful valour is 
even to an Enemy, and how much cowardize and pulilanimity is deſpis'd. Biagio del Mi- 
lano was Captain of the Caſtle calPd Montepetroſo, which being not only beſeig'd, but ſet 
on fire by the Enemy, looking over the walls, and finding no way to eſcape, or preſerve 
the Caſtle, he caus'd ſiraw and: bedding, and what other cloaths he had, to be thrown, 0- 
ver the walls,where he ſaw the fire was not yet come,and then letting down two of his Chil- 
dren upon them, he cry*d out to the Enemy, Here take ſuch moveables as God and my for- 
tune have given me ; *tis in your power to force them, and not in mine to-preſerve them \, but for 
the treaſure of my mind, in which my glory, and honor conſiſts, you cannot raviſh that from me, 
and I will never ſurrender it, The Enemy ( amaz'd at his Gallantry ) ran preſently to 
fave the Children, and preſented him ropes and ladders to have preſerv*d himſelf; but he 
refus*d them, and choſe rather to dye in the flames, than to be ſav*d by the Enemies of his 
Country. An example worthy of the Commendation of Antiquity, and the more remark- 
able, by how much tew of them are to be found. The Children were reſtor'd to what 
ever could be preſerv'd and ſent home by the Enemy ( with ſingular generolity ) to their 
Relations, who recciv*d-them not with more joy, than they were entertain'd by the State, 
which for their Fathers and their own ſakes, kept them at the publick charge during their 
lives. 

The other happen'd in Galeata, where Zenobi del Pino was Podeſta, who ' without any 
defence at all, deliver'd up his Caſtle to the Enemy, and afterwards perſwaded- Agnolo to 
quit the Alps in Romagna, and betake himſelf to the bills in T#ſcany, where he might ſpin 
out the War with more advantage.,and lefs danger to himſelf. Agnola not able to brook ſuch 
meanneſs and baſeneſs of his Spirit, deliver'd him over to his = to diſpoſe of _— 
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they pleas'd, who after millions of affronts, and deriſions allow'd him nothing but painted 
cards for his dyct, declaring, they intended of a Guelf to make him a Ghib:lix that way, but 
what ever they intended, in a ſhort time he was ſtarv'd to Death. | 

In the mean time Conte Oddo, with Nicolo Piccinino were enter'd into the Valdi Lamona, 
to ſee if they could reduce the ſtate of Faenza to an amity with the Florentines; or at the 
leaſt hinder Agnola della Pergola from making his incurfions {o freely into the territory of 
Romagna, But the vale being very ſtrong : and the inhabitants marrial, Conte Oddo was 
ſain, and Piccinino carried priſoner to Faenza, However as it fell out, the Florentines 
obtain'd by this loſs, what they would have hardly gain'd by the vidtoryztor Nicolo Piccining 
tranſacted ſo well with the Governour of Faexza, and his Mother, that by his perſwaſion, 
they became friends to the Florentine, and enter*d into a League with them, by which he 
was releas'd. But Piccinino follow'd not that Counſel which he had given to others: for 
either. being debauch'd by the Towns he paſs'd thorow 3 or looking upon the condition of 
the Floreutixes to be but low, and his own to be better'd in another placez he departed _. ._.. 
abruptly from Arezzo, where his poſt was, and ſtealing away into Lombardy, he took up vue og 
Arms under that Duke. The Florentizes weaken'd by theſe accidents 3 and diſheartned 
by the expence of the War 4 concluded they were unable to carry it on, upon their own 
privat account 3 hereupon they ſent Embaſſadors to the Venetians, to delire their affiftance 
( which they might eafily and effeQtually grant ) againſi the growing greatneſs of a Perſon, 
who if let alone, would be as dangerous and deſtruQtive to them, as to the Florentines, 
Franceſco Carmignuola perſwaded them likewiſe to the ſame enterprize, who was an excel- 
lent Souldier as any in thoſe times 3 had ſerv'd formerly under the Duke, but then he was 
revolted from him, and come over to the Venetian. The Venetian was uncertain what to 
determine, not daring to be too confident of Carmignnolo, becauſe not ſecure whether his 
animoſity to the Duke, was real or pretended. Whilſt they remain'd in this ſuſpence, the 
Duke found a way, by corrupting orice of his Servants, to cauſe him to be poiſon'd, but the 
poiſon being too weak did not kill him out-right, but brought him to great extremity. The 
Venetian having notice of this, laid their ſuſpition alidez and the Florentines continuing 
their ſolicitations, they enterd into League with them, by which it was agreed the War 
ſhould be proſecuted by both parties, at the common expence 3 that what ever ſhould be 
taken in Lombardy, ſhould be deliver'd to the Venetians ; and what ever in Romagnsa and 


Tuſcany, ſhould be put into the hands of the Florentine : and Carmignwolo was made Gene- ,,,,.,,,1, 


ral of the EN By means of this alliance the War was transfer'd into Lombardy.,where General of the 
it was manag 'd by Carmignuola with that diſcretion and courage, that in a few months League: 
time he took ſeveral Towns from the Duke,and Breſcia among the reſt 3 which laſtin thoſe 
times, and according to the method of thoſe Warrs, was accounted a miracle. This War 
continued five years, and the Citizens of Florence were much impoveriſh'd by the Taxes 
which had been continued as long. Hereupon a regulation was agreed upon, and ( that 
all People might be charg'd according to their Eſtates ) it was propos'd the Perſonal Eſtate 
ſhould be chargeable as well as the real 3 and that who ever had to the value of a hundred 
Florins in goods, ſhould pay halfa proportion. But there being Law and Authority to 
leavy this Tax, but not Men enough to compel them, the Grandees were diſguſted, and 
oppos'd it, before it was perfe&tly concluded: only Giovanni de Medici promoted it ſo vigo- 
rouſly, that he carried it againſt them all. And becauſe in the Books of affeſsment, every 
Man's goods wererated ( which the Florentines call Accataftare )) this impoſition was call'd 
Cataſto, Moreover this Law reſtrain'd the Tyrannie of the Nobles, not permitting them 
to ſtrike, or terrific ſuch as were inferior to them, in the Counſels, as formerly they had 
preſum*d. This Tax therefore though accepted chearfully enough by the Commons, went 
much againſt the minds of the Nobility. But it being in the Nature of Man, never to be 
fatisfd, and as ſoon as poſſeſs'd of what with great vehemence he defir*d, to with as fierce- 
ly for another. The People not content with the proportions. ſet them by the Law, de- 
mandeda-etroſpettion, and-that it might be confider'd how much the Nobility had paid 
leſs in times paſt, than was now allotted them by the Cataſto, and that they might be forc*d 
to pay it tor the reinburſement of ſuch as had ſold their Eſtates to enable them to pay their 
Taxes before. This propoſition affrighted the Grandees much more than the Cataſto : ſo 
that to defend themſelves againſt both, they decry'd the Catafto as unjuſt and unequal, in 
laying a Duty upon goods and houſhold-ſtuff ( which are here to day, and loſt to morrow) 
and exempting mony,which many People kept privatly in their hands,ſo as the Cetajto could | 
not diſcover it. To which they added, that it was but reaſonable thoſe Perſons who re- 
linquiſh'd, or neglected their own privat affairs for the better management of the publick, 
thould be favour'd in the Taxes3 tor devoting their whole labour to- the benefit. of the 
State, there was no,juſtice nor equity in the World, that the City ſhould have the Pro 
| of 
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of their Induſtry, and Eſtate, and from others receive only the contribution of their E- 
ſtates. Thoſe who were for the Cataſto, reply'd that as their goods varied, the Taxes 
might be varied too 3 and to any inconvenience from that, a remedy might be found. As 
to the mony conceal'd, that was not to be conhider'd, for making no profit of it, there was 
no reaſon it ſhould be paid for 3 and whenever they imploy'd it, it would be ſure tobe difſ- 
cover'd. For the pains they took, and their ſolicitude for their Country, if it were trouble- 
ſom to them, they might have liberty to retire, for there was no doubt but ſome well af- 
feed Citizens would be found, who would not repine to ſerve the City both with their 
Counſel and Eſtates: and that there were ſo many honors, and other perquiſits attending 
thoſe great offices, as might ſuffice any reaſonable Perſons, without abatement of their 
Taxes. But their great diſcontent was from another cauſe 3 the Nobility were offended 
that they could not make War at other Peoples charge, as they were us'd to do formerly, 
but were oblig'd to bear their ſhare as well as their Neighbours. Had this way been 
found out before, there: would have been no War with King Ladiſſao, then 3 nor with 
Duke Philip now 3 both which Wars were undertaken to fill the Coffers of ſome particular 
Citizens, more than for any general neceſſity 3 but this commotion of humours, was ap- 
peas'd by Giovanni de Medict, who convinc'd the People, it was not convenient to look 
backward. That their buſineſs now was to provide carctully for the future, and if the 
former impoſitions had been unequal and injuſt, they were to thank God a way was found 
to relieve them, and not make that a means to divide, which was intended to unite the 
City as it would certainly do, if the” old afſeſsments, and thenew were adjuſted, for it 
was better to be contented with half a victory than to venture all for an abſolute; many 
inſtances making it- out, that where more has been ſtriv'd for, all has been loſt. With 
theſe and ſuch like diſcourſes, he pacified the People, and the detign of retroſpe&tion was 
quite laid afide. | 

However the War with the Duke being carried on for a while, a peace at length was con- 
cluded at Ferrara by the mediation of a Legat from the Pope. But the Duke not obſer- 
ving the conditions at firſt, the League took Arms again, and coming to an engagement 


with his Army at Maclovio, they deteated him quite, and forc'd the Duke to new propoſi- 


tions, which were accepted by the League: by the Florentines, becauſe they were grown 
ore how Xt jealous of the Venetian, and ſenſible, that the valt charge which their City was at, was to 
and he Duke, make others more” powerful than- themſelves. By the Venetians, becauſe they obſerv'd 
Carmignuola, aftet the Duke was overthrown, to advance but ſlowly, and make little or 

no advantage of his vidtory, fo as they could not place any farther confidence in him. In 

this manner the peace was concluded in the year 1428, by which the Florentines were re- 

1428, fior'd to what they had loſt -in Romagnaz the Venetians had Breſcia, and the Duke gave 


them Bergamo, and the Territory belonging to it,- over and above. This War coſt the 


Florentines 3 millions and five thouſand Duckats the ſucceſs of which, was Grandeur 


and Authority to the Venetian, but poverty and.diflention to themſelves. Peace being 
concluded abroad, the War was tranſplanted, and brokeout at home. The Grandees of 
the City could not digeſt the Cataſto3 and not ſeeing any way of ſuppreſſing it, they con- 
triv'd ways of. incenſing the People againſt it, that they might have more companions to 
oppoſe it. They remonſtrated therefore to the Officers for collection, that they were to 
ſearch, and Cataftat the goods of the Neighbouring Towns, leſt any of the Florentine goods 
ſhould be conveyed thither.. Whereupon all that were Subjects to that City, were requir'd 
to bring in Inventories of their goods within a certain time. But the Vollerra#z complain- 
ing to the Sexate, incenſed the Offcers ſo highly, they put eighteen of them in Priſon. 
This ation provok'd the Volterrani exceedingly,but the regard they had for their Priſoners, 
kept them at preſent from any commotion. ©@ es wag x 
About this time Giovanni de Medici tell Sick, and finding his Sickneſs to be mortal, 

Giovanni de hecall'd his Sons Cofimo and Lorenzo to him,and faid =_ 

Medici's *1 ſuppoſethe time that God, and Nature alloted me at my Birth, is now 'exfth*d. I 

Speech 10 His « q;e contented, leaving you rich, and healthful, and honorable, (if you follow my foot- 

Sons at MS « ſteps and inſtruction )) and indeed nothing makes my Death fo ealic and qui 

ark, ps and inſtruction |) andin ig makes my Death ſo ealie and quiet to me, as 
< the thought that I have been ſo far from injuring or diſobliging rany Perſon, that I' have 
< done them all the good offices I was able, and the ſame courſe recommend toyou, For 
<matter of office and Government (if you would live happy and ſecure) my advice is, you ac- 
< cept what the Laws and the People confer upon you 3 that will creat you neither envy 
< nor danger, for *tis not what is given that makes Mcn Odious, but what is Peep z and 

P 


« you ſhall always find greater number of thoſe who encroaching upon other Pepples inte- 
ith theſe 


< reſt, ruine their own at laſt, and in vhe mean timelive in perpetual diſquiet. 
* arts, among ſo many factions and Enemics, 1 have not only preſery*d hut augmented my 
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« reputation In this City, if you follow my example, you may maintain and increaſe yours; 
« But ifneither my example nor perſwaſion can keep you from other wayes, your ends will 
« be no happier than ſeveral others who in my memory have deſtroy'd both themſelyes and 
<« their Families. | "> PS | | — OA 
Not long after he dyed, and was inhnitly lamented by the greateſt part of the City, as 
indeed his good qualities deſerv'd : for he was charitable to the height 3 not only rclie- 
ving ſuch as he ask'd, but preventing the modeſty of ſuch as he thought poor, and ſupply- 
ing them without it, Helovedall People: the good he commended 3 the bad he commi- 


ſerrated. He ſought no Ofhce, and went thorough them all. He never went to the Palace, * 


but invited. He was a lover of Peace, and anenemy to War. He reliev'd thoſe who were 
in adverlity, and thoſe who were in proſperity he affiſted. He was no friend to publick 
extortion, and yet 2 great augmenter of the Common Stock. Courteous in all his imploy- 
ments 3 not very eloquent, but ſolid, and judicious. His complexion appear'd melancho- 
ly, but in company he was pleaſant and facetious. He died rich, eſpiciallyin Love and Re- 
putation 3 and the inheritance of all deſcended upon his Son Coſimo. 

The Volterrani were weary of their Impriſonment, and to recover their liberties, pro- 
mis*d to condeſcend to what was requir'd. . Being diſcharg'd, and return'd to Volterra, 
thetime for the new Prior”s entrance into the Magiſtracy arriv'd, and one Gizſto (a Ple- 
bean, but a Man of good intereſt among them ) was choſen in the place. Having 
been one of thoſe who were impriſon'd at Florence he had conceiv'd a mortal hatred again 
the Florentines, and it was much increas'd by the inſtigation of one Giovanni ( a Perſon of 
Noble extraction ) who being in Authority with him at the ſame time perſwaded him 
that by the authority of the Priori,and his own intereſt, he would ſtir up the People to reſcue 
themſelves from their dependance upon Florence, and afterwards make himſelf Prince : up- 
on this incouragement Gwiſto took Arms 3 poſſeſs*d himfelt of the Town 3 impriſon*d the 
Florentine Governor, and, by conſent of the People, made himfſclt Lord. The news of 
theſe revolutions in Volterra, was not atall pleaſing to the Florentixes ; But their peace be- 
ing made with the Duke, and their Articles fign'd, they thought they had leiſure enough 
to recover that Town 3 and to loſe no time, they made Rinaldo de gli Albizi, and Palla 
$trozzi Commiſſioners, and ſent them thither out of hand. Gmifto ſaſpecting the Florex- 
tines would affault him, ſent to Sienna, and Lwccs for relief. The Siennefi refus'd him, 
alledging they were in League with the Florentine : and Pagolo Guinigi ( who was then 
Lord of Lxcca ) to reingratiat with the People of Florence ( whoſe ow he had loſt in 
their Wars with the Duke ) not only deny'd his aſſiſtance to Gizfto, but ſent his Embaſſa- 
dor Priſoner to Florence, The Commilhoners to ſurprize the Velterrani, betore they 
were aware, aſſembled what ſtrength they had of their own, rais'd what foot they could 
in the lower Val @ Arno, and the territory of Piſa : and maxch*d towards Volterra; Gi- 
vfto diſcourag'd neither by the deſertion of his Neighbours, nor the approach of the Ene- 
my, rely'd upon the lituation, and ſtrength of the Town 3 and prepar'd for his defence. 
There was at that time in Volterra, one Arcolano ( a Brother of that Giovanni who had 
perſwaded Gizfto totake the Government upon him ) a Perſon of good credit among the 
Nobility. This Arcolano having got ſeveral ofhis Confidents together, he remonſirated to 
them, how God Almighty by this accident had reliey'd the neceffiities of their City 3 for if 
they would take Arms with him 3 remove Giuſto from the Government, and deliver allup 
to the Florextizes, they ſhould not only have their old priviledges contirm*d, but be them- 
{elves made the chict Officers of the Town. Having conſented to the delignz they repair'd 
immediatly to the Palace where Gizſto reſided; and leaving the reſt below, Arcolano with 
three more went up into the dining-room, where they found him with other Citizens 3 they 
pretended to ſpeak with him, about buſineſs of importance, and having ( in the variety of 
their diſcourſe ) drill'd him to another Chamber, Arcolano and his accomplices fell upon 
him with their Swords : but they were not ſo nimble but Giſto had the opportunity to draw 
his, and wound two of them, before he fell himſelf, yet his deſtiny being unavoidable, he 
was kilFd, and thrown out into the Palace yard. Whereupon thoſe who were confederat 
with Arcolana taking Arms, they deliver'd up the Town to the Florentine Commiſſioners, 
who were not far off with their Army. ihe Commiſfioners march'd direQtly into the 
Town, without any Capitulation, ſo that then the condition of the Volterraxi was worſe 
than before 3 for among other things, a great part of their Country was diſmembred 3 and 
the Town it ſelf reduc'd to aVicariata. Volterra being in. this manner loſt, and recover'd 
at the ſame time, there had been no danger. of new War, had not the ambition of ſome 
Men pulP'd it down upon their heads. There was a Perſon who for a long time had ſerv'd the 
Florentines in their Wars againſt the Duke : his name was Nicolo Fortebraccio, Son of a 
Silier of Braccio da Perugia. This Nicolo was disbanded upon the Pcice 3 andat the wo +4 
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theſe accidents at Volterra had his quarters at Fxcecchio, ſo that the Commiſſioners made 
uſe of him, and his Souldiers in that enterprize. It was believ'd, that whilſt Rinaldo wag 
engag'd with him in that War, he had perſwaded Nicolo upon ſome pretended quarrel, tg 
fall upon the Luccheſi 3 aſſuring him that ifhe did, he would order things fo in Florence, 
thatan Army ſhould be ſent againſt Lycca, and he have the command of it. Yolterra he. 
ing reduc*d , and Nicolo return'd to his old Poſt at Fxcecchio; either upon Rinaldo*s in. 
ſtigation, or his own private inclination, in Novem. 1429. with 300 Horſe and 300 Foot, 
he ſurpriz'd Roti, and Compito, two Caſtles belonging to the Luccheſi 3 and afterwards 
. falling down into the plain, he made great depredation. The news being brought to 
Florence, the whole Town was in uproar, and the greateſt part was for an expedition a- 
inſt Lucca, Of the chicf Citizens which favour*'d the enteprize, there were all the Me. 
ici and Rinaldo, who was prompted thereto cither out of an opinion it would be for the 
advantage of that Common Wealth, or out of an ambition to be made head of it himſelf, 
Thoſe who oppos'd it were Nicolo dz Uzano, and his party. And it feems an incredible 
thing, that'in one City, upon one occaſion, there ſhould be fuch contrariety of Judgments, 
For the ſame People who after ten years peace, oppos'd the War againſt Duke Philip, 
C which was undertaken in defence of their liberties ) theſame Perſons now, after fuch 
_ vaſtexpence, and ſo many Calamities as their City had undergone, preſs'd and importun'd 
for a War with the Lwccheſi, to diſturb the Liberties of other People. And on the other 
fide, thoſe who were for the War then, refifted jt now. ge Ca time alter the 
Judgments of Men 3 ſo tmuch more prone are People to invade their Neighbours, than to 
ſecure themſelves,and ſo much more ready are they to conceive hopes of gaining upon others, 
than to apprehend any danger of loſing their own. For dangers are not believ'd till th 
be over their heads 3 but hopes are entertain*'d though at never {o great diſtance. The 
People of Florence were full of hopes upon intelligence of what Nicolo Fartebraccio had done 
and did ftill do, and upon certain letters which they receiv'd from their Kettorz upon the 
confines of Lxcca. For their deputies in Pefcia, and Vzco, writ them word that if they 
might have liberty to receive ſuch Caſtles and Towns as would be deliver'd ap to them, they 
ſhould be Maſters of the greateſt part of the Territory of Lzcca: and it contributed not a 
little to their encouragement, that at the ſametime, they received a Embaſſie from the Se- 
nate of Lucca, to complain of Nicolo's invaſion, and to beg of the Senate that they would 


not make War upon a Neighbour City, which had preſerv'd a conſtant amity with them, 

The Embaſfador's name was FacopoViccianiz who had been Prifoner not long before to 

Pagolo Guinigi Lord of Lucca, for a Conſpiracy againſt him 3 and ( though found guilty ) 
MIS 1 


had been pardon'd for his Life. Suppoſing he would have as eafily have forgiven his im+ 
priſonment, as Pagolo had done his offence, he imploy'd him in this Embaſfy, and fent him 
to Florence. But Facopo being more mindful of the danger he had eſcap'd, than the bene- 
fit he had receiv'd ——— the Florentines to the enterprize 3 which encouragement ad- 
ded to the hopes they had conceiv*d before, and caus'd them to call a General Connfel (in 
which. 498. Citizens appear*d ) before whom the whole project was more particularly 

abated. _ 
Rinaldo per- * Among the Principal promoters of the expedition (as faid before) Rinaldo was one, 
ſwades the © who repreſented to them, the great advantage that would accrue to them by the taking 
War. © of that Town. He infiſted upon the convenience of the time, as being abandon'd by 
< the Venetian, and the Dukez and not capable of relief from the Pope, who had his 
< hands full another way. To which he added the ecafineſs of the enterprize, t he Govern- 
© ment having been uſurp'd by one of its own Citizens , and by that means loft much of 
«its natural vigor, and ancient diſpoſition to defend its liberties 3 fo that it was more than 
< probable, either the People would deliver it up, in oppoſition to the Tyrant, or the Ty- 
<« rant ſurrender for fear of the People. He exaggerated the injuries that Governor had 
| © done to their ſtate 3 the ill inclination he ſtill retain'd towards them 3 and the dangers 
& which would enſue if the Pope or Duke ihould make War upon it 3 concluding that no 
« enterprize was ever undertaken by the State of Florexce more cafie, more profitable, or 

© more juſt. | 

a * In FIRE to this, it was urg'd by Vzano that the City of Florence never under- 
ſesit; PP” took any War with more injuſtice, or hazard, nor any that was more like to produce fad 
© and pernicious effets. That firſt, they were to invade a City of the Gzelfiſh faction, 
* which had been always a friend to the City of Florence; and to its own danger and pre- 
«© judice many times receiv'd the Gzelfs into its boſom, when they were baniſh*d, or unſafe 

«in their own Country. That in all the Chronicles of our affairs, it was not tobe found, 

< that City had ever offended Florexce, whilſt it was freez and if at any time ſince its ſub- 

« ion, ithad tranſgreſs'd, ( as indeed it had during the Government of Caftruccio, and 
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« under this preſent Lord ) it was but reaſonable to lay the ſadle upon the right Horſe : 
& and to impute the fault rather to their Tyrants, than Town. If War could be made az 
« painſt the Tyrant, without detriment to the City, well and good 3 the injuſtice would 
« be the leſs. But that being impoſſible, he could never conſent that a City of ſo antient 
« amity and allyance, ſhould be ruin'd for nothitig. Howevet becauſe Men liv'd then at 
« ſach a rate, that no account was made of what was juſt and unjuſt, he would wave fo 
« trifling an' argument, and proceed to the profit and emolument of that War, which 
« was the thing now adays moi ſeriouſly conſidered : did believe thoſe things were moſt 
« properly call'd profitable, which carried leaſt damage along with them 3 but how that 
x expedition could with any equity be call'd profitdble, he could not underſtand ; ſeeing 
« the damage was certain, and the benefit but contingent. The certainty of the damage 
« conſiſted, in the vaſtnels of the expence, which mult of neceſſity be great enough to diſ- 
« courage a City that was quiet and at peace, much tnore orie that had been already har- 
« raſs'd out with a tedious and a chargeable War as their City had been. The advantages 
« propos'd were the taking of Licca, which he confeſs'd would be conſiderable. Yet the 
« accidents and impediments with which they might meet were fo far from being to be 
« ſlighted, that to him they ſeem'd numero us and inſuperable, and the whole enterprize 
« impoſſible. Nor ought they to preſume that either the Venetian or the Duke would be 
« content that they ſhould conquer it 3 for though the Venetian feem'd to comply, it 
« was but in gratitude to the Florentines at whoſe charges they had fo latgely extended their 
« Empire,and the other was only cautious of ingaging ir 4 new War,and new expence,and 
« attended till they were tired and exhauſted, that he might fall upon them with advan- 
« tage. He minded them likewiſe, that in the middle of their enterprize, and in the 
« higheſt hopes of their Victory, the Duke would not want means to relieve the Lxcchefi, 
« either by ſupplying them with mony under hand, or if that would not do, by disbandin 
« his Men, and {nding them as Souldiers of Fortune, to take pay under them. Upon theſe 
« reaſons he perſwaded them to give over that deſign, and to live ſo with that Ufurper, as 
« to create him what Enemies they could, for he knew no way ſo ready to ſubdue the Town, 
«as to leave it to his Tyranny, and let him alone to afflit and weaken it as he pleas'd. So 
« that if the buſineſs was manag'd as it ſhould be, that City might quickly be brought to ſuch 
« tearms, that the Uſurper, not knowing how to hold it, and the City as unable to Go- 
« yern it ſelf, would be conſtrain'd to throw it ſelf vohintarily under their protection. Ne+ 
« yertheleſs ſeeing their eagerneſs was ſuch that his reaſons could not be heard, he would 
« undertake to prognoſticate 3 that the War which they were about ſhould coſt them much, 
« mony 3 expole them to 'many dangers at home, and in ſtead .of taking Lwcca, and 
« keeping it to themſelves, they ſhould deliver it from an Uſurper, and of a poor, ſer- 
« vile, but friendly City, make it free, and malicious, and ſuch as in time would grow to 
© be a great obſtacle to the greatneſs of Florence, Ls | 
This enterprize being thus canvaſled on both fides, it came ( privatly and according to 
cuſtom ) to the votes of the whole Convention, and of the whole number, any 98 were 
againſt it. Reſolution being taken, and the ten Men'created for the carrying on of the War, 
they rais'd Men with all ſpeed both infantry and Horſe. For Commiſſaries, they deputed 
Aftorre Gianni, and Rinaldo de gli Albizzi, and made an agreement with Nicofo Fortebac- 
cio that he ſhould deliver what Towns he had taken, into their hands, and take pay under 
them. The Commiſſaries being arriv'd with their Army in tlie Country of Lwcca, they di- 
vided, Aſtorre extending aeauc 29 the plain towards Camaggiore, and Pietra Santaan 
Rinaldo with his Squadron marching towards the Mountains, preſumiing that if they cut of 
its entercourſe with the Country, it would beno hard matter to become Maſters of the 
Town: But both their deſigns were unhappy » not but that they took ſeveral Caltles and 
Towns, but becauſe of ſundry imprudencies committed in the management of the War, 
both by the one and the other. Aſtorre Gianni gave particular evidence of his indifcretion 
in the paſſage which follows. Not far from Pietra Santa there is a vale call'd Serqv?za, rich, 
full of Inhabitants z who underſtanding the approach of that Commiſſary, went out ta - 
meet him , and to delire that he would receive and protect them as faithful fervants ro 
the People of Florence. Altorre pretended to accept their offer, bit afterwards he caus'd his 
Souldiers to ſeize upon all the ſtrong places, and paſſes in the vale 3 and affembling all the The Cruelty 
Inhabitants in their Principal Church he kept them Priſoners and commanded his Men ti of Aftorre. 
plunder and deſiroy the whole Country 3 after a moſt cruel and barbarous way, prophanin 
the Churches and Religious Houſes, and abuſing the Women, as well Virgins asothery 
Theſe paſſages bzing known in Florence, offended not only the Magiſtrats, but the whole 
City, Sonie of theSeravezi,who had eſcap'd the hands of the Commiſſary, fled directly to 
Florence, telling the ſadneſs of their condition to alt Perfons they met with, and being in- 
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couraged by ſeveral who were deſirous to have Aſtorre puniſh'd, either as an evil Man, or 
as an adverſary to their fa&tion3 they addreſs'd themſelves to the Tex, and defir'd tobe 
heard 3 and being introduc'd, one of them ſtep'd forth and ſpake to this purpoſe. - 

« Weare aſſured ( moſt magnificent Lords ) our words would not only hind belief, but 
« compaſſion among, you, did you but know in what manner your Comiſſary firſt ſeiz'd 
<« upon our Country,and afterwards upon us. Our Vale (as 'tis likely your Chronicles may 
« remember you,) was always of the Gzelfiſh party 3 .and many times a faithful receptacle 
« fox ſuch of your Citizens as by the perſecution of the Ghibilins, were not ſuffer'd at home, 
« Qur Anceſtors and we have always ador'd the very name of this Illuſtrious Republick;ang 
« eſteem'd itas the head and principal member of that party. Whilſt Lzcca was Gmelfiſh, 
<« we ſubmitted very quietly to their Commands 3 but ſince it fell under the dominion of an 
* Uſarper, who has relinquiſhed its old friends, and joyn'd himſelf with the Ghibilins, we 
« have obcy'd him,'tis true,but rather by force, than by conſent : and God knows how of- 
& ten we have beg'd for an opportunity to expreſs our affection to our old friends. But 
<* how blind and deceitful are the delires of Man 3 That which we prayed for, as our only 
< felicity, is become our deſtruction. As ſoon as we heard your enfigns were marching 
< toward us, ſuppoſing them not our Enemies, but our antient Lords, and friends,we went 
< ;:mmediatly to wait upon your Commiſlary, and committed our valley, our fortunes, 
<« -nd our ſelves into his hands, relying wholly upon his Generolity, and preſuming he had 
« had the Soul ( if not of a Florentine ) at leaſt of a Man. Pardon (1 beſeech you ) my 
© freedom, we have ſuffer'd ſo much already, nothing can be worſe, and that gives me this 
* conhdence. 

« Your General has nothing of a Man but his Perſon, nor ofa Florextize but his Name, 
« Fe is a mortal Diſcaſe, a ſavage Beaſt, and as horrid a Monſter as ever any Author ever 
&* deſcrib'd. For having wheedled us together into our Cathedral under pretence of diſ- 
< courſing ſome things with us, he made us his Priſoners : ruin'd and burn'd our valley 
*rob*d, and ſpoiled, and facked, and beat, and murdered the inhabitants 3 'the Women he 
© raviſh'd, the Virgins he forced, tearing them out of the arms of their Parents,and throw- 
© ing them as a prey to his Souldiers. Had we provok'd him by any injury either to his 
< Country or himſelf; we ſhould have been fo far from complaining, we ſhould have con- 
<& demn'd our ſelves and cefteem'd it no more than what our own inſolence and unworthi- 
* neſs had pulPd upon our heads. But having put our ſelves freely into his power 3 with- 
© out Arms or any other capacity of reſiſtance 3. to be then rob*d, and abus'd, with ſo much 
«injury and infolence, is beyond humane patience, and we cannot but reſent it. And 
© though we might make all Lombardy ring with the ſadneſs of our complanits3 and with 
© imputation, and ſcandal to this City, diffuſe the Story of our ſufferings all over Italy, we 
© have waved and declin'd it, - thinking it unjuſt to aſperſe fo Noble, ſo Charitable a Com- 
© mon Wealth, with the cruelty and diſhonour of a Barbarous Citizen, whoſe inſatiable 
« 2varice had we known, or could have but ſuſpe&ed, before we had try'd it z we wculd 
© have ſtrain'd and forc'd our ſelves to have gorg'd it ( though indeed it has neither bounds 
«nor bottom ) and by that means ( if poſable ) preſery'd part of our Eſtates, by facrift- 
« cing the reſt. But that being too late, we have addreſs'd our ſelves moſt humbly to your 
< Lordlhips, begging that ye would releive the infelicity of your Subjects 3 that other 
« People may not ( by our preſident ) be terrifi'd or diſcourag'd from committing them- 
< ſelves under your Empire and Dominion. If the infinite and unſupportable injuries we 
« have ſuffer*d, be too weak or few to procure your compaſſion 3 yet let the fear of God's 
< diſpleaſure prevail, whoſe Temples have been plunder'd and burn'd, and his People be- 
*traid in the very bowels of his Churches. | 

And having ſaid thus, they threw themſelves before them upon the ground, yelling, 
and imploring that they might be repoſeſs'd of their Eſtates and their Country 3 and that 
their Lordſhips would take care ( ſeeing their reputation was irrecoverable.) that at leaſt 
the Wifes might be reſtored to their Husbands, and the Children to their Parents. The 
cruelty and inhumanity of his behaviour having been underſtood before 3 and now particu- 
larly related by the ſufferers themſelves 3 wrought ſo highly upon the Magiſtrates, that im- 
mediatly they Commanded Aftorre back from the Army, catheir'd him, and made him after- 
wards incapable of any Command. They caus'd inquilition likewiſe to be made after the 

oods of the Saravezeſi : ſuch as were found, were reltor'd, what could be found, was re- 

priz'd afterwards by the City, as opportunity was offer'd. 

Rinaldo degli Albizi was accus'd on the other tide for managing the War, notſo much 
for the publick profit of his Country, as for. his own, it was objected againſt him , that 
from the very hour of his Commiſſion, he laid aſide all thoughts of reducing Lucca, and de- 


ſign'd no farther than to plunder the Country, to fill his own paſtures with other Twp 
| | cattel, 
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Cattel, and furniſh hisown houſes with other Peoples goods. That his own Bokty and 
his Officers being too little to ſatishe him, he barter*d, and bought the plunder of his com- 
mon Soldiers, and, of a General, made himſelf a Merchant. Theſe caluminations bein 
come to his cars, netled his honeſt, but haughty mind, more perhaps than a Wiſe Man 
would have ſuffer'd them to do. However they diſturb'd him ſo, that in a rage both againft 
Magiſtrate and City, without expecting, or ſo much as defiring leave, he return'd upon 
the ſpur to Florence , preſented himſelt before the Tex, and told them ; 
* That he now found how difficult and dangerous it was to ſerve an unconſiant People, y;s 55h to 
« and a divided City 3 the one entertain'd all reports and believ'd them. The other pu- the Nin, 
« niſh'd what was amiſs, condemn'd what was uncertain, but rewarded nothing that was 
« done well. So that if you overcome, no body thanks you 3 if you miſtake every body 
« blames you 3 if you miſcarry every body reproaches you 3 either your friends perſccute 
« you for emuation, or your Enemies for Malice. However for his part he had never, for 
« fear of Scandal or imputation, omitted any thing, which he judg'd might be of certain ad- 
« yantage to his Country. But that now indeed the baſencſs of the calumnies under which 
« at preſent he lay, had maſter*d his patience, and chang'd his whole Nature. Wherc- 
« fore he beg'd the Magiſtrates would for the future be more ready to juſtihe their officers, 
< that they might a& with more alacrity for the good of their Country. And that ſeeing 
*in Florence no Triumph was to be expected, that they at leaſt would concern themſelves 
*{> far, as toſecure them from obloquy. He admoniſh'd them likewiſe to refle&, that 
<« they themſelves were officers of the ſame City, and by conſequence every hour lyable to 
« ſuch ſlandefs as may give them to underſiand how great trouble and diſquier honeſt 
« Men conceive at ſuch falſe accuſations, | 
Fhe ten endeavour'd to pacifie him as much as the time would allow, but transfer*d his 
command upon Neri 4i Gino, and Alamanno Salviati, who inftead of rambling, and harra- 
ſing the Country, advanced with their Army, and block'd up the Town. The ſeaſon be- 
ing cold, the Army was lodg'd at Capanole, the new Generals, thinking the time long,had 
a mind to be nearer and encamp before theTouwi,but the Souldiers objected the ill weather 
and would not conſent, though the: Tex ſent them poſitive orders to that purpoſe, an 
would not hear of excuſe. | 
There was at that time reſident in Florence, 2 moſt excellent Archite& call'd Philip, the 
the Son of Bruneleſco, of whoſe Workmanſhip this City is ſo full, that after his Death he 
deſery'd to have his ſtatue ſet up in Marble in the principal Church of the Town, with an 
inſcription under it, to teſtitie his great excellence te the Reader, This Philip upon conit- 
deration of the banks of the River Serchio, and the ſituation of the Town, had found out a 
way to drown it. This invention he imparted to the Tex, 'and ſo convinc'd them, that 
by their order, experiment was to be made, which was done, but it turn'd more to the pre» 
judice of our camp, than to the detriment of the Town, For the Lxcchefi perceiving the 
delign, heighten'd and firengthned their banks on that part where the river was to over- 
flow, and afterwards taking their opportunity one night, they brake down the ſluice which 
was made to turn the water upon them 3 ſo that their banks being firm and high, and the 
banks towards the plain open, it overflowed their Camp.and forc*d them to remove. This 
deſign miſcarrying, the Tex call'd home their Commiſſioners, and ſent Giovanni Gut: 
ccardini to command the Army in their ftead z who clap'd down before the Town, 
and ſtraiten'd it immediatly. Finding himſelf diftreſs'd, .the Governor of the 
Town, upon the incouragement of Antonio dell Roſſo, a Sizneſe ( who was with him as 
relident from the Town of Sienna) ſent Salveſtro Trenta and Lo ovico Bonviſi tothe Duke of 
Milar, todelire he would relieve him. Finding him cold in the buſineſs, they intreated 
him privatly that he would at leaſt ſend them ſupplies, and promis'd him ( from tho 
People ) that as ſoon as they were arrivd, they would deliver both Lord and Town into 
their hands 3 aſſuring him that if this reſolution were not ſuddenly taken, their Lord would 
furrender it to the Florentines, who had tempted him with ſeveral fair proffexs. The fear 
of that, made the Duke lay afide all other reſpects, wherefore he caus'd the Conte Franceſo 
Sforza his General, publickly to delire leave to march with his forces into the Kingdom 
of Naples; and having obtain'd it, he went with his Troops to Lwcca, notwithſtanding 
the F lorentines, upon notice of his tranſaction, ſent to the Conte Boccaccinor Al amannut, 
their friend to prevent it. Franceſco having forc'd his paſſage into the Town, the F lorentines 
drew of to Librafatta, and the Conte march'd out, and ſat down before Peſcia, where Fa- 
golo da Diaccetto was Governor, and in grcat fcar ran away to Piſto:a, Had not the Town 
been better defended by Giovanni Malavolti, than by him, it had been moſt diſhonourably 
loſt, The Conte, not able to carry it at the tirli aſſault, drew off to Bugg/ano, took thar 
and $til20 a Caſtle not far off and burn'd both of them to rhe ground. The Florentines 
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them 3 and knowing that Souldiers of Fortune are eaſier corrupted than beaten, they caus'd 
a conſiderable ſum to be proffcr'd to the Conte, not only to depart, but to deliver them 
the Town. The Conte perceiving no Man was to be {queez'd out of that City, accepted 
the propoſition in part 3 but not thinking it convenient in point of honor to put them in 
poſſeſſion of the Town, he articled to draw away his Army upon the payment of 5000g 
Ducats. This agreement being made, that the People of Lxcca might excuſe him to the 
Duke, heſciz*d upon their Governor, which they had promis'd to depoſe. Antonio dell 
Roſſo (the Siena Embaſſador ) was at that time in Lwcca, as we faid betore. This Antonio 
by the Authority of the Conte, meditated the deſtruction of Pagolo, The heads of the Con- 
ſpiracy were Pietro Cennami, and Giovanni da Chivizano. PE” os 

The Conte was quartered out of the Town, upon the Banks of the Serchio, and with 
him the Governor's Son. The Conſfpirators, about 40 in number, went in the night to find 


out Pagolo, who hearing of their intention, came forth in great tear ro meet them, and in- |. 


quire the occafion. To whom Cennami made anſwer z That they had been too long Go- 
vern* by him: that the Enemy was now about their Walls, and they brought into a neceſ- 
ſity of dying either by Famine or the Sword 3 That for the future they were reſolv'd to take 
the Government into their own hands, and«herefore they demanded that the Treaſure, and 
the Keys of the City might be deliver*'d to them. Pagolo reply'd, that the Treaſure was 
conſum'd; but both the Keys and himſelf were at their ſervice, only he had one requeſt to 
make to them, that as his Government had begun, and continued without Blood, fo there 
might be none ſpilt at its concluſion. Hereupon Sagolo and his Son were deliver'd up to 
the Conte Franceſco, who preſented them to the Duke, and both of them dyed atter- 
wards in priſon. 

This departure of the Conte, having freed the Lwccheſi from the Tyranny of their Go- 
vernor, andthe Florentine from the fear of his Army 3 both fides fell again to their prepara- 
tions3 the one to beleaguer, and the other to defend. The Florentines made the Conte 
Orbino their General, who begirt the Town fo cloſe, the Lwccheſi were conſtrain*d once 
more to detire the affiſtance of the Duke, who under the ſame pretence as he had formerly 
ſent the Conte, ſent Nicolo Piccinino to relieve them. Preciiino advancing with his Troops 
to enter the Town, the Florentines oppoſing his paſſage over the River, the Florentines 
were defeated after a ſharp ingagement, and the General with very few of his Forces, pre- 
ſerv'd themſelves at Piſa. This diffaſter put the whole City into great conſternation 3 and 
becauſe the enterprize had been undertaken upon the Peoples account, not knowing where 
elſe to dire& their complaints, they laid the fault upon the Officers 'and managers, ſeeing 
they could not fix it upon the contrivers of the War 3 and reviv'd their old Articles againſt 
Rinaldo, But the greateſt part of their indignation fell upon Giovanni Guiccardini 3 charg- 
ing him that it was in his Power to have put an end to the War, after Conte Franceſco was 
departed 3 but that he had been corrupted by their mony 3 part-of which had been remitted 
to his own houſe by bills of exchange 3 and part he had receiv'd himſelf, and carryed it 
with him. Theſe reports and rumors went ſo high, that the Captain of the People, mo- 
ved by them, and the opportunity of the contrary party, ſummon*d him before him 3 Gio- 


2anni appear'd, but full of indignation, whereupon his relations interpos'd, and to their ' 


great honor, prevaiFd fo far with the Captain, that the proceſs was laid alide. The Lxc- 
chefi upon this Vi&tory, not only recover'd their own Towns, but over-run, and poſleſs'd 
themſelves of the whole Territory of Piſa, except Biantina, Calcinaia, Liccorno, and Li- 
brafatta, and ( had not a conſpiracy been accidentally diſcover'd in Piſa that City had 
been loſt among the reſt. The Florextines however recruited their Army, and ſent it out 
under the Command of Micheletto, who had been bred up a Soldier under Sforza. 
The Duke having obtain*d the Victory, to overlay the Florextines, with multitude of 
Enemies, procured a League betwixt the Genoxefi, Saniſi, and the Lord of Piombino, for 


the defence of Lycca 3 and that Precinino ſhould be their General, which thing alone was - 


the diſcovery of the Plot. Hereupon the Venetians antl Florentines renew their League. 
Open Holtilities are committed both in Lombardy and Truſcary; and many Skirmiſhes and 
Rencounters happen with various fortune on both fides 3 till at length every Body being 
tyr'd, a General Peace was concluded betwixt all parties in the month-of May 1433. by 
which it was agreed that the Florentines, Sienneſi, Lucchefi and who ever elſe during that 
War had taken any Towns or Caſiles from their Enemics, ſhould reſtore them, and all 
things return to the poſſeſſion of the owners. During the time of this War abroad, the ma- 
lignantand fattious humors began to Work again and ferment at home 3 and Coſimo de Me- 
dici. after the Death of his Father, began«to manage the publick buſineſs with greater 
intention and magnanimity 3 and converſe with his Friends with greater freedom 
than his Fathzr had done. Inſomuch that thoſe who before were glad at the death of 

 Giovannt, 
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Giovanni, were much ſurpriz'd and confounded, to ſee him fo. far out-done by his Son: 
Coſimo was a wiſe and fagacious Gentleman, grave, but grateful in his preſence 3 liberal,and 
courteous to the higheſt 3 never attempted any thing againſt any party, nor the State, but 


| watch'd all opportunities of doing good to every Body, and obliging all People with his 


continual beneficence.So' that-indeed the excellency of his Converſation,was no little diſtra- 
ion and diſadvantage to thoſe who were at the helm. However, by that way he preſum'd 
he ſhould be lyable to live as freely, and with as much Authority, in Florexce, as other 
Feople : or elſe being driven to any firait by the malice of his Adverfaries, it would be in 
his Power to deal with them, by the afliſtance of his friends. The- great inſtruments for 
tie Propagation of his intereſt were Averardo de Medici, and Puccio Pucci > Averardo with 
his prudence procuring him. much favour and reputation. This Pxccio.was a Perſon fo c- 


 minent for his judgment ,.and fo well known to the People, that he denominated the 


faction, which was not calld Coſimo's, but Puccio's Party. The City was divided in this 
manner at that time, when the enterprize was taken againſt Lucca 3 during which the ill 
humors, wexerather provok'd, and incens'd than extinguiſh'd. And although Puccio's 
Party were the great promoters of it at tirlt, yet afterwards in the proſecution of it, many 
of the contrary party were imploy*d, as Men of more reputation in the State. Which be- 
ing. above the Power of Averardo de Medici, and his camerades to prevent , he ſet him- 
(eſt with all poſſible Art to calumniat thoſe Officers z and: upon any misfortune (and no 
great thing can be managed without it ) all was imputed rather to their imprudence and ill 
conduc, than to the Virtue of their Enemies. He it was that aggravated his Enormities 
ſo ſtrongly againſt Aftorre Giauni, He it was diſguſted Rinaldo de gli. Albizi, and caus'd 
him to deſext his Command without leave. He it was which caus'd .the Captain of 
the People to cite Gwuiccardini before him. From him it was, all the other aſperſions 
which were laid upon the Magiſtrates and the Generals, did proceed. ' He aggravated 
what was true 3 he invented what was falſe 3 and what was true, and what was'talſe were 
rcadily beleiv'd by thoſe who hated them before. | 
Theſe unjuſt and irregular ways of proceeding were well known to Nicolo Vzano, and 
other heads of that Party. They had many .times conſulted how they might remedy them, 
but could never pitch upon a way. To ſuffer them to increaſe, they were {enfible would be 
dangerous 3 and to endeavour to ſuppreſs them, they knew would be difficult. Nicolo dz 
Uzano was the firſt Man that expos'd his diſguſt 3 but obſerving the War-to be continued 
without, and the diftracjons increaſing at home 3 Nicolo Barhadori, delirous of Uzano's 
concurrence to the deſtruction of Coſimo, went to ſeek himat his houſe, and tinding, him a- 
lone very penlive in his ſtudy, he perſwaded him with the beſt arguments he: could uſe, to 
joyn _ Kinaldo in the expulſion of Cofimo, to whom Niccolo da Vzano reply'd in theſe 
Words. Fe 
*It were better for your ſelf, for your Family and the whole Common Wealth, if both 
© you and your whole party, had their beards ( as they fay you have )) rather of Silver than 
« Gold. Their Counſels then, procceding from Heads that were gray, and replcat with 
© experience, would be fuller of Wiſdom, ' and advantage to the Publick. Thoſe who de- 
*\{ign to drive Coſimo out. of Florence, ought firſt to conlider- his intereſt with their own. 
* Our Party you have chriſten'd the party of the Nobility, and the contrary faction, is 
« calld the faction of the People. Did the truth of the matter correſpond with the Name, 
*yct inall adventures the victory would be doubtful, and we ought in difcretion rather to: 
« tear than preſunie, when we remember the Condition of the Antient Nobility of this Ci- 
© ty, Which have not only been deprefs'd, but extinguiſn'd by the People. But we are un- 
© der greater diſcouragments than that, our Party is divided, theirs is entire. In the hrft 
© place Nerz de Gino, and Nerone de Nigi ( twook the. Principal of our City _ have not 
© declar'd themſelves as yet 3: ſo that it remains uncertain which fide they will take. There. 
*are ſeveral houſes and families divided among themſelves Many out of a pique to, 
© their Brothers, or ſome other of their Relations, have abandon'd us, and betaken 
*to them. T ſhall inſtancein ſome of the chief, and leave the reſt to your privat con- 
* {ideration. Of the Sons of Maſo de gli Albizi , Lucca, out of animoſity to Rinal- 
2 do, has ingag'd himſelf on the other fide: in the Family of the Guiccardini, amon 
*the Sons of Luigi, Piers is an Enemy to his Brother Giovanni, and lides with our ad- 
k verlaries, Tomaſoand Nicolo Soderini, in oppoſition to Franceſco, their Unckle, are ma-, 
* nifclily defeted. So that if it be ſeriouſly deliberated, who are on their ſide, and who 
J are On ours, I know no reaſon why ours ſhould be call'd the fa&ion of the Nobility more 
k than theirs. And if it bealledg'd, that- the People are all on their 1idez ſo much, is 
;: ours the worſe; for when ever we come to blows, we ſhall not be able to oppole them, 
we inſiſt upon our dignity, it was given us at firſt, and has been continued to uy 
or 
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© for fifty years by this State 3 and if now we ſhould diſcover our weakneſs, we ſhould 


< certainly loſe it. If you pretend the juſtice of our cauſe, and that that will give us repu+ 
© tation, and detra& from our Enemies 3 | 


« ] anſwer, it is fit that Juſtice ſhould be known and believ*d by other People, as well 


<« 25 our ſelves 3 which is quite contrary, the whole cauſe of our preſent Commotion be- 
« ing founded upon a bare ſuſpition, that Cofimo would uſurp, and make himſelf Soveraign 
« of our City. Though this ſuſpicion paſles among, us, it does not with other People, 
&« who accuſes us, even for our accuſation of him. Examine the crimes upon which we 
« pround our ſuſpicion 3 what are they, but that he diſtributes his mony freely, according 
< to every Mans neceſſity 3 and that not only upon a private, but publick account, not on- 
< ly to the Florentines, but to the foreign Commanders : that he favours this or that Citi- 
« 7en Which detires to be a Magiſtrate 3 that by the general reputation he has among all 
< People, he advances this, or that, of his friends to imployments as he ſees occalion : fo 
< that the whole weight and ſtrength of his impeachment, lyes in this 3 that he is charitable, 
« liberal 3 ready to his friend 3 and belov'd by all People. ' Tell mel beſeech you what 
< Law is it that prohibits, that blames, and condemns beneficence, or love ? *Tis true; 
< theſe are ways by which Men aſpire and do many times arrive at the Supremacy 3 but 
© they are not thonght ſo by other People 3 nor are we ſufficient to obtrude them 3 becauſe 
< our own ways have defam'd us 3 and the City ( having lived always in faQtion )) is be- 
< come corrupt and partial, and will never regard our accuſations. But admit you ſucceed 
< 2nd ſhould prevail ſo far as to baniſh him ( which truly if the Senate concur might be 
<* done without difficulty ) how can you think among {o many of his friends as will be left 
© behind, and labour inceſſantly for his return, to obviate or prevent it ? Certainly it will 
< be impoſſible, his intereſt is ſo great, and himſelf ſo univerſally beloy'd, you can never 
< ſecure himeIf you go about to to baniſh the chief of thoſe who diſcover themſelves to be his 
< friends, you do but multiply your adverſaries, and create more Enemies to your (elf : re- 
© turn he will, in a very ſhort time, and then you have gain'd only this point, to have ba- 
© niſh'd a good Man, and readmitted a bad : for you muſt expect he will be exaſperated, 
© his Nature debauch'd by thoſe who call him back and being oblig'd to them ſo highly, 
© it will be no prudence in him to reje& them. It your deſign be to put him to Death for- 
© mally, by the cooperation of the Magiſtrate; that is not to be done 3 his wealth, and your 
© corruption will preſerve him. But admit he ſhould dyc, or being baniſh'd never return, 
«I do not ſee what advantage will accrue to our ſtate. It it de deliver'd from Cofimo, it 
&« will be in the ſame danger of Rinaldo; and Iam of their number who would have no 
* Citizen exceed another in Authority. If either of them prevail ( as one of themmulſt ) 
* I know not what obligation I have to favour Rinaldo more than Cofimo, I will ſay no 
* more, than God deliver this City from private uſurpation, and ( when our ſins do de- 
< ſerve it ) particularly from his. Do not therefore perſwade to a thing that js every way 
© dangerousz do not fancy that by the aſfiſtance of a few, you can oppoſe againſt a mul- 
« titude : all the Citizens you converſe with, partly by ignorance, and partly by malice,are 
< diſpos'd. to fell their Country 3 and fortune is ſo favourable as to have preſented them a 
* Chapman. Manage your ſelf therefore by my Counſel tor once 3 live quietly, and obſerve, 
© and ( as to your liberty ) you will have as much reaſon to be jealous of your own party, 
* as the adverſe» When troubles do happen, let me advice you to be a Neuter 3 by it you 
- will ſtand fair with both fides, and preſerve your ſelt, without prejudice to your 
Country. 

Theſe Sands rebated the edge of Barbadoro's fury 3 and all things remain*d peaceable 
during the War with Lxcca. But peace being concluded, and Vzano deceaſed, the City 
was left without Wars abroad, or Government at home 3 every Man driving on his own 
pernicious deligns3 and Rinaldo ( looking npon himfelf was now as Chief of the Party ) 
preſs'd and importun'd all ſuch Citizens as he thought capable of being Goxfalonieri, to 
take Arms, and wrelt their Country out of the jaws of a Perſon, who by the malice of a 
tew, and the ignorance of the multitude, would otherwiſe inevitably enflave it. Theſe 
Plots and counter-plots, on Rinaldo*s tide, and his Adverſaries kept the City in a perpetual 
zealouliez Inſomuch that at the creation of every Magiſtrate it was publickly declar'd how 
every Man ſiood affected both to the one faCtion and the other 3 and at the Ele&ion of Sena- 
tors, the whole City was in an uproar: every thing that was brought before the Magi- 
ſtrate ( how inconſiderable and trifling ſo ever _) created a mutiny : all ſecrets were diſ- 
cover'd : nothing was (o good, or {o evil, but it had its favourers and oppoſers 3 the good as 
well as the bad were equally traduc'd, and no one Magiſtrate, did execute his Office. 

Florence remaining in this confulion 3 and Rinaldo impatient to depreſs the Authority of 
Coſimo ; conſidering with hindelf that Bernardo Guadagni ( were it not for his arreers to 
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the Publick ) was a fit Perſon to be choſen Gonfalonzere z to qualifie him for that Office, he 
diſcharg'd them himſelf. And _ afterwards to a Scrntiny, it fell out, that Fortune 
(which has been always a friend to our iforders) madeBernxardo Gonfaloniere for the Months 
of September and Offober. Rinaldo vilited him forthwith, arid told him that the Nobility, 
and all People that deſir*d to live happily, were much rejoyc'd at his preferment 3 and that 
it was now his bulineſs to carry himſelt ſo as they might never repent it : he laid before him 
the danger of dividing among themſelves 3 and how nothing could contribute ſo much «5 
their Union, as the depreſſion of Cofimoz for he was the Man, and no other, who kepi: 
them down, by the immenlity of his treaſure, and rais'd up himſelf ſo high, that without 
timely prevention he would make himſelt Soveraign. That ( as he was a good Citizen ) 
it was his Office to provide againſt it, by aſſembling the People in the Pazz2 3 taking the 
State into his protetion 3 and reſtoring its liberty to its Country : he put him in mind that 
Salveftro ds Medici could ( though unjuſtly ) curb and correct the Authority of the Gwzlfe, 
to whom ( if for no other reaſon but tor the Blood which their Anceſtors loſt in that quar- 
rel) the Government belong'd 3 and what he did unjuſtly againſt fo many, Berzardo might 
do juſtly, and therefore fately againſt one. He incourag'd him not to fear : for his friends 
would be ready to aflift him, with their Arms in their hands. The People that were his 
creatures, were not to be regarded, for no more aſliſtance was to be expected by Cofimo 
from them, than they had formerly yeilded to Giorgio Scali, His riches was not to be 
dreaded; for, when ſciz'd by the Sexate,his wealth would be theirs, and for concluſion he 
told. him, that in doing thus, he would unite, and ſecure the Commonwealth, and make 
himſelf glorious, Berzardo reply'din ſhort, that he believ'd what heſaid to be not only true, 
but neceſſary: and that time being now fitter for a&ion than diſcourſe,he ſhould go and pro- 
vide what force he could, that it might appear he had companions in his Enterprize. As 
ſoon as he was in poſſeſſion of his Oftce 3 had diſpos'd his Companies, and ſetled all things 
with Rinaldo, he cited Cofimo, who ( though difſwaded by moſt of his friends ) appear'd, 
preſuming more upon his own innocence, than the Mercy of his Judges. Cofimo was no 
ſooner enter'd into the Palace, and ſccur'd 3 but Rinaldo with all his Servants in Arms, 
and his whole party at his heels, came into the Piazza, where the Senators cauling the 
People to be calld, 200 Citizens were ſelected to conſtitute a Balia for reformation of the 
State. This Balia was no ſooner in force, but the firſt thing they fell upon in order to their 
reformation, was the proceſs againſt Coſimo ; many would have him baniſh'd; many exe- 
cuted 3 and many were filent, cither out of compaſſion for him, or apprehenſion of other 
People; by means of which non-concurrence , nothing was concluded. In qne of the 
Towers of the Palace ( call'd Alberghettino ) Cofimo was a Priſoner in the Coſtody of Fe- 
derigo Malavolti, From this place Cofimo could hear and underſtand what was faid 3 and 
hearing the clutter of Arms, and frequent calling out to the Balza, he began to be fearful of 
his Life but more, leſt he ſhould be aflaſſinated by his particular Enemies. In this terror 
heabfiein'd from his meat, and eat nothing in four days but a morſel of Bread. Which be- 
ing told to Federigo, he accoſted him thus. 

* You are affraid to be poiſon'd, and you kill your ſelf with hunger. You have but ſmall FR 
© eſteem for me, to believe T would have a hand in any ſuch wickedneſs : I do not think es cofþ 
* your Life is in danger, your friends are too numerous both within the Palace, and with- mo his Prifo- 
© out: if there be any ſuch deligns, affure your ſelf they muſt take new meaſures 3 I will ner. 
* never* be their inſtrument, nor imbrue my hands in the Blood of any Man, much leſs of 
**yours, who has never offended me : courage then feed as you did formerly, and keep 
* your {elf alive for the good of your Country and friends, and that you may feed with 
* more confidence, I my ſelf will be your Tafter. | 

Theſe words reviv*d Cofimo exceedingly 3 who with tears in his Eyes kiſſing and embrace- 
ing Federigo, in moſt pathetical and paſſionate terms he thank*d him for his humanity ; and 
promis'd him due if ever his fortune gave hint opportunity : Cofimo being by this 
means in ſome kind of repoſe 3 and his buſineſs and condition in deſpute among the Citi- 
zens3 to entertain Coſimo Federigo brought home with him one night to Supper, a Servant 
of the Gonfaloniere*s call'd Fargannaccio, a pleaſant Man, and. very good company. Sup- 
per being almoſt done,Coſimo (hoping to make advantage by his being there, having known 
him before very well ) made a fign to Federigo to go out 3 who apprehending his mean- 
ing, pretended togive order for ſomething that was wanting, and went forth. After 

ome few preliminary words when they were alone, Cofino gave Fargannaccis a token to 
the Maſter of the Hoſpital of. S. Maria Nxovs for 1100 Ducats, a thouſand of them to be 
leliver'd to the Gonfaloniere, and the odd hundred for himſelt. Farganaccio undertook to 
\cliver them 3 the Money was paid 3 and the Gonfaloniere was deſir'd to take ſome oppor- 
tunity of viſiting Coſimo himſelf. Upon the receipt of this ſum , B-rnardo became Fang 
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tnoderate, and Coſimo was only confin'd to P4dowa, though Rinaldo delign'd againſt 
his Life. Beſides Coſimo Averardo, and ſeveral others of the Medzci were impriſon'd 
and among the reſt Pwuccis, and Giovanni Pucci, For greater terrour to ſuch as 
were diſſatisfied with the Baniſhment of Cofimo, the Balia was reduc'd to the eight 
of the-Guards, and the Captain of the People. Upon which reſolution, Coſimo being 
conven'd before the Sexate the 3 of Offober 1433, recieved the ſentence of Banith- 
ment 3 with exhortation to ſubmit, unleſs he intended they ſhould proceed more ({e- 
fey both againſt his Perſon and Eſtate. Coſimo received his ſentence very chearful- 
. He aſſur'd them, that honorable convention could not order him to any place, 
to which he would not willingly repair. He deli'd of them, that ſince they had not 
thought tit to take away his Life, they would vouchſafe to ſecure it, for he under- 
ftood there were many in the Piazza who attended to kill himz and at length he 
proteſted that in what ever place or condition he ſhould be, himſelf and his Eftate 
ſhould be always at the ſervice of that City, Sexate, and People. The Gonfaloniere, 
bad him be ſatisfied 3 kept him in the Palace till night 3. convey'd him then to his 
own houſe; and having ſupped with kim delivered him to a guard to be conducted 
fafely to the Frontiers. Whereever he pals'd, Cofimo was honorably receiv'd ; vi- 
ſited publickly by the Venetians 3 and treated by them more Iike a Soveraign than a 
Priſoner. Florence being in this manner depriv'd of a Citizen fo univerſally beloy'd, 
every Body was diſmay'd, as well they who prevaiPd, as they who were over power'd. 
Whereupon Rinaldo, forcſeeing his Fate, that he might not be deticient to himſelf, of his 
party, call'd his Friends together, and told them. | 

«That he now ſaw very evidently their deſtruction was at hand 3 that they had 

© (affer'd themſelves to be overcome by the intreaties, and tears, and bribes of their E- 
© nemies, not conſidering that ere long it would be their turns to weep, and implore, 
* when their Prayers would not be heard, nor their tears find any compaſſion 3 and for the 
* mony they had received, not only the principal would be required, but intereſt extorted 
© with all poſſible cruelty. That they had much better have died themſelves; than Coſi- 
© 0 ſhouild have eſcap'd with his Life, and his friends be continued in Florence. Great 
« Men ſhould never be provok'd : when they are, there is no going back. That now there 
<« appear*d no remedy to him, but to fortitie in the City 3 which our Enemics oppoſing ( as 
<« doubtleſs they will ) we may take our advantage and baniſh them by force, ſince we can- 
* not by Law. That the reſult of all this would be no more ( than what he had inculca- 
© ted before ) the reſtauration of the Nobility 3 the reſtitution of their honors and Officers 
« in the City; and the corroberation of their party with them, as the adverſary had ſiren- 
* gthned his with the People. And that by this means, their party would be made more 
< {trong by aſſuming more courage and Vigor, and by acquiring more credit and reputati- 
© on. At laſt ſuperadding, that if theſe remedies were not apply'd in time, he could nt ſee 
* which way, amidtt ſo many Enemies, the State was to be preſery*d, and he could not 
« but foreſee the City and their whole party would be deſtroy'd. 

To this, Mariott» Boldovinetti oppos'd himſelt,alledging the haughtineſs of the Nobility, 
and their inſupportable Pride 3 and that it was not prudence in them to run themſelves un- 
der a certairi Tyranny, to avoid the uncertain dangers of the People. Rinaldo perceiving, 
his Counſel not likely to take, complain'd of his misfortune, and the misfortune of his 
party 3 imputing all to the malignity of their ſtars, rather than to the blindneſs and inex- 
perience of the Men. Whillt things were in this ſuſpence,and no neceſſary proviſion made, 
a letter was diſcover*d from Agnalo Accinivolito Cofimo, importing the affeQions of the 
City towards him, and adviling him to ſtir up ſome War or other , and make Neri de Gino 
his friend, for he did preſage the City would want Mony, and no Body being found to ſup- 
ply them, it might put the Citizens in mind of him, and perhaps prevail with them to 
ſollcite his return : and it Neri ſhonld be taken off from Rinaldo, his party would be left 
too weak to defend him. This letter coming into the hands of the Sexate, was the occaſi- 
on that Agnolo was ſecur'd, examin'd, and ſent into baniſhment z and yet his example 
could not at all deter ſuch as were Cofimo's'triends. The year was almoſt come about ſince 
Coſimo was baniſhed 3 and about the latter end of Azg#ft 1434, Nicolo di Croco was drawn 
Gonfulontere for the next two months, and with him eight new Senators choſen of Coſimo's 
Party. | 

So that that election frighted Rinaldo andall his friends. And becauſe by Cuſtom it 


was three days after their ele&tion before the Sexators were admitted to the execution of 


their office, Kinald addre(s'd himſelf again to the heads of his Party, and remonſtrated to 
them the danger that was hanging over their heads: that the only remedy left them was 


imn.ediatly to take Arms, to cauſe Donati Velluti ( who was Gorfaloniere at that time ) - 


to 
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to erect a new Balia: to degrade the, new Senators 3 to creat others ( for their turns 
:n their places: to burn the old, and hil up the riext imborſation with the names of theit 
fiends: this reſolution 'was by ſome People held neceſſary and good, but by others it was 
thought too violent, and that which would draw very ill conſequences after jt. Among 
the number of diſſenters Palla Strozzi was one 3 who being a quiet, gentle, and courteous 
Perſon, apter for ſtudy, than the reſtraining of taCtions, or oppoling civil diſſentions, re- 
ply'd, that all enterprizes that are contriv'd with the leaſt ſhadow of Wiſdom, or Courage, 
{ccm good at firſt, but prove difficultin the execution, and deſtructive in the end. That 
he had thought (the Dukes Army being upon their frontiers in Romagna ) the apprehen- 
fion of new War abroad, would have imploy'd the thoughts of the Senate, better than the 
differences at. home. That if it ſhould appear they delign'd an alteration of the Govern- 
ment ( which could hardly be conceal'd )) the People would always have time enough 
to get to their Arms, and perform what 'was neceſſary for their Common defence; 
which being done of neceſſity, would not carry with it either ſo much wonder or 
reproach. | | 
Tp theſe conſiderations it was reſolv'd, that the new Sexators ſhould be permitted 
to enter3 but ſuch an eye to be had to their proceedings, that upon the leatt injury, 
or refletion upon their party, they ſhould unanimouſly take Arms, and rendezvous at 
the Piazza of S. Pulinare, from whence ( being not far from the Palace ) they might 
diſpoſe of themſelves as their yp. directed. This being the reſult of that meet- 
ing , the new Senators entred upon their Office; and the Gonfalontere, to give him- 
ſelf a reputation, and to render himſelf formidable to his Enemies, caus'd his pre- 
deceſſor Donato Velluti to be clap'd in Priſon, as a Perſon who had embezled the 
publick treaſure: after this, he felt, and ſounded his ' Brethren about Coſimo*s re- 
turn 3 and finding them diſpoſs'd, he communicated with ſuch as he thought the 
heads of the Medict's party, who incouraging him likewiſe , he cited Rinaldo Ri- 
dolfo Pernzzi, and Nicolo Barbadori, as the principals of the contrary faction. Upon 
this citation, Rinaldo concluding it no time longer to protract, iſſued forth from his 
houſe with a conſiderable number of arni'd Men, and joyn'd himſelf with Ridolfo 
Peruzzi and Nicolo Barbadori, irmediatly : there were among them ſeveral other Ci- 
tizens, belides a . good number of Souldiers ( which being out of pay. were-at that 
time in Florence ) and all drew up ( as was before agreed ) at the Piazza di S. Pu- 
linare. 'Palla Strozzi, though he had got good ſtore of People together , ' ftir'd not 
out of his Houſe, and Giovanni Guiccardini did the ſame 3 wheteupon Rinaldo ſent 
to remember them of their ingagement, and to reprehend their delay : Giovanni re- 
ply'd, that he ſhould do diſſervice enough to the Enemy, it by keeping his houſe, he 
prevented his Brother Pzero's going forth to the reliet of the Senate. Palla, after 
much ſolicitation,” and ſeveral meſſages, came on Horſeback to S. Pulinare, but unarm'd 
and with only two footmen at his heels. Rinaldo percieving him, advanc'd to meet 
him 3 upbraided him with his negligence, and told him, that his not joyning with the 
reſt, proceeded from the want of fidelity or courage 3 either of which was unworthy 
a perſon of his quality or rank. That if he. thought by not doing his duty againlt 
the other faction, he ſhould ſave his own ftake, and eſcape with his liberty and Life 3 
he would tind himſelf miſtaken. - That for his own part, if things happen'd adverſly 
he ſhould have this conſolation, that he was not backward with his advice before the dan- 
gcr5 nor init with his Power : Whereas he and his Camerads could not : without hor- 
ror remember that this was the third time they had betraid their Country. Firſt when 
they preſery*d Cofimoz the next, when they reje&ed his Counſels 3 and the third then, 
in not afliſting with their ſupplies to which Pallz made no anſwer that the ſtanders 
by could underſtand, but muttering to himſelf, he faced about with his Horſe, and 
rcturn*d from whence he came. | 
The Senate perceiving Rinaldo and his Party in Arms, and themſelves utterly de- 
lerted, they caus'd the Gates of the Palace to be barracado'd up, as not knowing what 
elſe was to be done. But Rinaldo neglecting his opportunity of marching into the Piazza, 
by attending ſupplics which never came to him, depriv'd himfelf of his advantage 
gave them courage to provide for thcir defence, and to ſeveral other Citizens to rc- 
Pair ty them, both with their Perſons, and advice. In the mean: time, ſome friends 
of the Senators which were leaſt ſuſpe&ed went to Rinaldo and acquainted him, that 
the Seyate could not imagine the reaſon of this commoti#n : that if it was about the 
bulineſs of Coſimo , they had no thoughts of recalling him. That they never had any 
' Inclination to offend hims if theſe were the grounds of their jealoutic,, rhey _— 
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aſſure themſelves if they pleas'd3 come into the Palace, be civilly reccived, and rea. 
dily gratified in their demands. But fair Words would not down with Rinalde, 
who told them that the way he had prepos'd to affire him(clt, was by reducing 
the Senators to their - private Condition 3 and reforming the City to the benetir of 
all Pcople. But it ſeldom happens, that apy thing is well done where there is cquali- 
ty in Power, and diffexence in Jug gynenr: ys 

 Ridolfo Perugzi ( mpved with what the Citizens had faid ) tald them that for his 
part he ask'd ng more but that Coſmo might be kept qut : that if that were gran- 
ted, he had. his deligns: that he wopld not till the Ciry with Blood, nox impoſe 
upon the Senate.z that he was ready to obey them if they pleas'd, and accordingly 
he marched with all his followers into- the Palagg, and was. joyfully received. Rz- 
naldo*s ſlaying, at, S. Palingrez, the gufilanimity of Pala, and Ridolfe's revolt, defea- 
ted Rinaldo of his victory, and rebated much of the firſt edge and vigor of his 
Party : with all which, the Popes authority concur'd. hs 5 Eugenizs, being driven 
out of Rome by the People, was at that time relident in Florence 3 who undexſiand- 
ing the tumultz and judging, it incurabent upon his office ( if poſſible ) yay - it, 
he ſent Giovanni Vitelle(chi ( a Patriarch ) and great friend of Rinaldo's) to defixe he 
might ſpeak with him, for. he had won and intereſt, enough with the Senate to 
ſecure and: conteut him, without. blood ſhed , ox othex detriment of the Citizens : 
upon the perſwalion of his friend Rinaldo with all his Squadron march'd to S. Ma- 
ri2 Novells. where the Pope lay» Emgenizs let bim knaw the promiſe the Senate had 
made him to commit all differences to his determinatiog.z and that ( when theis 
Arms were laid down all things ſhould be ordered, as he pleas'd to award. Rinaldo 
obſerving the coldneſs of Pala 3 and the, inconſiancy. of Peruzzi, and axring nQ more 
cards to. play, caſt himſelf into his Holineſs his Arms, not doubting but his. intereſt 
was ſuffcient to. prote&t him. 

Hereupog by the. Bopes direRign,, notice was given. to Nicole Barbadori and. the 
reſt which attended Rinaldo without, that they ſhould. go home and lay dowa their 
arms, for Rinalds. was: in treaty with him about a peace with the Senate 3 upon 
which news they, all- disbanded., and laid down their Arms. The: Sexate continued 
their Treaty by. the mediation of the Pope 3 but in the mean time ſent privately 
into the. Mountains, of: Piftoie to raiſe foot , and cauſing them. to joyn. with their 
own forces, and; march into Florence-ia the night, they poſſe(s'd. themfelves of all 
the polts in the: City.3 call'd the People together into the Palace 3. exated a new 
Balia \, which the firſt- timie they met,, recall'd. Cofumo, and. alt, that were baniſh'd 
with him. And. on. the contrary fadtion,, they baniſh'd Rinaldo de gli Albizi, Ri- 
dolfo Peruzzi, Nicolo Barbaderi., Palla Strezzi , and (© great a number of other 
Citizens, that there. was 2 fearce a; Town, in Italy but had, ſome of their exiles, be- 
fides feveral which were baniſh'd- into forcign- Countries. So that by this and- ſuch 
accidents as theſes, Florence was inpoveriſh'd. in its wealth and induftry, as. well as 
inhabitants. The Pope beholding: the deſtruction of thole Men, who by his. intes- 
ceflion had. laid down their Arngs, was much tronbled, complained. heavily to. Kinal- 
do of their violence, exhorted him to patience, and. to expeq ſubmiſſiyely till his for- 
tune ſhould; turn, Fo whom Rinaldo made this an{wer. | 

« The ſmall- confidence they. had- in me, who ought to. have: beleiv'd. me, aud [the 
© too gxcat: confidenge 1 had- in you, has been. the ruine of. me and my yarty. Burt 
«1 hold; my ſelf-more- culpable. than any. Body, for. believing, that you: who: had been 
« driven. out of your own. Country, could keep me in mine. Of the viciffitudes, and 
« uncertainty of fortune, 1. have, had experience enough, I have never prefum'd. in 
« its proſperity , and its agvertity, ſhall never deject mez knowing that when ſhe plca- 
« ſes, ſhe can tack about and indulge me: if ſhe continues her ſeverity, and: never 
« {riles upon me more, LE ſhall-not much- value it, clieeming_ it no. great happineſs to 
«live in a City where the Laws axe of leſs authority, than the. patſiogs, of' particu- 
« Jar Men, For might I. have my. choice, that ſhould. be my Country. where I may 
« ſecurcly enjoy. my tortune and: friends; not- that where. the firſt is. cafily ſequelter'd, 
< 2nd the latter to preſerve his own Eſtate, will forlake. me in my. greateſt, neceſſity. 
« Fo. wiſe and- good Men *tis always- leſs ungrattul to hear at a diftance, than to be 
« a ſpectator of the miſerics of his Country.z and more honorable: they think to be 
« -n honelt rebel, than a Mvile Citizen. ; 

Having ſaid thus, he took his leave of the Pope, and complaining often to himſelf 
cf his own Counlcs,. and the cowardice of his friends, in. great indignatiqn he lcft the 
City, 
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City, and went into baniſhment. On the otherſide, Cofimo having notice of his reſtau 
ration, return'd to Florence, where he was received with no leſs oftentation and tri. 
amph, than if he had obtain'd ſome extraordinary Victor z ſo great was the concourſe 
of People, and ſo high the demonſtration ' of their joy, that by an, ,unanimous and uniz 
verſal concurrence he was ſaluted, "Tho Bneefadtor of. the People; and. the Father of theis 


Country. 
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Overnments in the variations which moſt commonly happen to them, do pro- 
ceed from order to confuſiong and that confuſion afterwards turns to order 
again. For Nature having fixed no ſublunary things, as ſoon as they arrive 
at their achme and perfe&ion, being capable of no farther aſſent, of neceſſity 
they decline, _ So, on the other fide, when they are reduced to the loweſt pitch of diſorder, 

4 +1; 44:4 having no farther to deſcend, they xecoil again to their former perfeion : good Laws de- 
generating a boo cuſtoms, and bad cuſtoms ingendring good Laws, _ For, virtue begers 


peace 3, peace! begets}idleneſs 3 idleneſs, mutiny 3 and mutiny , deſtrution 1: and then, vice 
verſa; that ruine begets laws 3 thoſe laws, virtue ; and virtugþ gets honour and good fſuc- 
ceſs. | Hence it is, as wiſe men have obſerved, that Learning is not ſo ancient as Arms and 
that in all Provinces as well as Cities, there were Captains before Philoſophers, and Soul- 
. diers before. Scholars. © For good and well conduced Arms having gotten the victory at 
firſt, and that victory, quiet. The courage and magnanimity of the Souldier could not be 
depraved- with a more honourable ſort of idleneſs, than the defire of Learning 3 nor could 
idleneſs be introduced into any well-governed City by a more bewitching and infinuating 
way. This was manifeſt to Cato, (when Diogenes and Carneades the Philoſophers were 
ſent Embaſſadors, from Athens, to the Senate) who obſerving the Roman youth to be much 
taken with their dodtrin, and following them up and down with great admiration ; fore- 
ſeeing the ilt conſequences that honeſt lazineſs would bring upon his Country : he obtain'd 
a Law, that no Philoſopher ſhould be admitted into Rowe. All Governments therefore do, 
by theſe means, ſome time or other come to decay 3 and when once at the loweſt, and mens 
ſufferings have made them wiſer, they rebound again, and return to their firſt order, unles 

they be ſuppreſt, and kept under by ſome extraordinary force. 

Theſe viciffitudes and revolutions (firſt by means of the Txſcaxs, and then of the Romans) 
kept Italy unſctled, and rendered it ſometimes happy, and ſometimes miſerable : and al- 
though nothing was afterwards erected out of the Roman ruines, comparable to what was 
bcforez ( which ncvertheleſs might have been done with great glory under a virtuous Princc:) 
yet, in ſome of the new Cities and Governments, ſuch ſprouts of Roman virtue ſprung up3 
that though they did not uſurp upon one another, yet they lived fo amicably-and orderly 
together, that they not only defended themſelves, but repelled the Barbarians. 

Among theſe Governments was the F lorentine, though perhaps inferior in Cintumberence, 
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of territory, yet in power and authority equal to any of them: for being ſeated inthe hearc 
of Italy, rich, and ready upon all occaſions, they defended themſelves bravely when ever 
they were invaded, or brought the victory to their allies where-ever they ſided. - - , _ 
If therefore, by reaſon of the courage of thoſe new Principalities, the times were not 
altogether quiet 3 yet the ſeverity of the War did not make them inſupportable. . For that 
cannot be called Peace, where the Governments claſh, and invade one another 3 nor that 
War, in which no Men are ſlain, no Towns pillaged, nor no Goyernments deſtroyed, The 
wars of thoſe times were begun without fear 3 carried on without danger 3 and concluded 
without detriment. Inſomuch, that that virtue which uſed to extinguiſh in other Provin- 
ces, by means of a long peace, was ſpent and exhauſted in 1taly by the faintneſs of the war, 
as will be-more conſpicuous by our deſcription of the occurrences betwixt 1434 and 1494- 
In which it will appear how, at length, a new way was opened to the excurſions of the 
Barbarians; and Italy relapſed into its old ſervitude and bondage. And if .the aCtions of 
our Governors, both at home and abroad, be not-to be read (as the a&ions of our Ance- 
ſors) with ſo much wonder and admiration of their courage and grandeur. Yet, in other 
reſpects, they may ſeem as conſiderable, ſeeing how many Noble and great.people have 
been reſtrained, and kept under by their Arms, how weak and ill managed ſoever. And 
though, in our deſcription, we make no mention of the fortitude of the Souldier, the con- 
duct of the-Captains, nor.the love of the Citizen towards his Country 3 yet we ſhall diſco- 
yer what cheats, what cunning, and what arts were uſed by both Princes, Souldiers, and 
Citizens, to preſerve a reputation which they never deſerved. And this perhaps may be as 
worthy our knowledg, as the wiſdom and condu@ of old; for it the examples of Anti-. 
Quity do teach us what to follow, our more modern tranſactions will tell us what to 
avoid. _ | | 
Laly, by thoſe who commanded it, was reduced into ſuch a condition, that when, by 
agreement of the Princes, a Peace was made up, it was preſently interrupted by thoſe who 
had Arms in their hands : ſo that they neither gained honour by their Wars, nor quiet by 
their Peace. A Peace being concluded betwixt the Duke of Milan and the League in the 
year 1433, the Souldiers unwilling to disband, turned the War upon the Church. Theſe 142 2, 
Souldiers were at that time of two Factions, the Bracceſcan, and the Sforzeſcan FaQion. Of The Souldiers 
this latter, Conte Franceſco, the ſon of Sforzs, was Captain 3 the tirſt was commanded by i Italy diſtin- 
Nicolo Piccinino, and Nicolo Forte Braceio. Totheſe two parties all the reſt of the Souldiers nn_ neo 
in Italy joyned themſelves. Of the two, Sforz2's party was moſt confiderable, as well for The Dukes 
the courage of their Conte, as for a promiſe the Duke of M:}Jay had made him, to give him in Milan promi- 
Marriage a natural daughter of his called Madons Bianca; the probability of which alliance ies his daugh- 
gained him great reputation. After the Peace of Lombardy was concluded 3 both theſe Fa true, 
parties, ypon ſeveral pretended occaſions, turned their Arms againſt Exgenizs the Pope. © © 
Nicolo Forte Braccio was moved by an old animolity Braccio had alwaics retained to the 
Church, The Conte was ſpurr'd on by his ambition. Nzcolo affaulted Rome, and the Conte 
poſſeſſed himſelf of 12 Marca 3 whereupon, the: Romans (to evade the War) turned Ex- 
genius out of Rome, who fied to.Florexce, though with no little danger and ditfhculty. Be- : 
ing arrived theregupon conſideration of the danger he was in, and that he was deſerted by The Pope in- - 
all the Princes, who refuſed, upon his ſcore, to take up thoſe Arms again, which 1o lately, oye agg 
and fo willingly they laid down 3 he made his peace with the Conte, and gave him the Sg- pray, Sforza. 
aorie of Is Marca, _ the Conte had added infolence to his uſurpation, and, in his Let- 
ters to his Agents, dated them in Latin (as they do frequently in Italy) Ex Girifalco noſtro 
Firmians, invite Petro & Paulo, But, not contented with the Grant of that Country, he 
would needs be created Gonfaloniere of the Church, and the Pope condeſcended 3 fo much 
did his Holineſs prefer an ignominious Peace before a dangerous War. The Conte, upon 
theſe terms, became a friend to the Pope, and converted his Arms againft Nicolo Forte 
Braccioz betwixt whom, for many months together, ſeveral accidents happened in. the ter- 
ritory of the Church; ſo that which {ide foever prevailed , -the Pope and his fubjects, 
ſuffered more than thoſe that managed the War, At length, - by the mediation 
of the Duke of Milan, an agreement (in the nature of a Truce) was concluded betwixt 
them, by which both of them remained Maſters of ſeveral Towns in the Patrimony of the. 
Church. The War was in this manner extingniſhed in Rome, but it brake out again pre- | 
{ently im Romagna, by the * means of Battiſts da Canneto, who had. cauſed cer- Wars in Rs 
tain of the Farnily of the Grifoxi in Bologua to be aſſaſſinated 3 and droven out the Pope's, 72g14. 
Governor, and many others which he ſaſpe&ed to be his enemies 3 to keep by force, what 
he had got by ſurprize, he addreſ(s'd himſelf to Philippo for aid : and the Pope, to counter- 
mine him, and revenge the injuries he had received, applied to the Veyetian and Florentine. 
Both parti cs being ſupplyed, there were two great Armics in Rowagrs of a _ _ 
| auxiliaries 
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Auxiliaries were commanded by Nzcolo Piccinino, The Venetian and Florentine, by Gatta- 
melata, arid Nicolo da Tolentino. Not far from Imola they came to a Battel, in which the Ve- 
netians and Florentines were defeated 3 and Nicolo da Tolentino ſent priſoner to the Duke; 
where he died in a few daies either by poiſon or grief. The Duke being either impoveriſhed 
by the War, or apprehending this Victory would quiet the League, followed not his ad- 
vantage, but gave the Pope and his Contederates opportunity to recruit 3 who chooſing the 
Fran. Sſorza Conte F > hee for their General, they ſent him to drive Forte Braccio out of the. Lands of 
General of the the Church 3 and to try if they could put an end to that War which they had begun in fa- 
Pope 5 Leagve. y,gur of the Pope. The Romans ſeeing his Holineſs in the field again, and his Army con- 
{iderable 3 they delired to be reconciled 3 and, having concluded the terms, they received a 
Governor from him. Among other Towns, Nicolo Forte Braccio had poſſeſſed himſelf of 
Fiboli, Montefiaſconi, the City of Caſtello, and Aſceſi: not being able to keep the field, Nicolo 
was retreated into this latter Town, and belieged by the Conte. The ſiege proving long, 
by the braveneſs of Nicolo's defence, the Duke began to caſt about, and contider, he mult 
either hinder the League from carrying the Town, or look to himſelf as ſoon as it was ta- 
ken. To give the Conte therefore diverſion, he commanded Nicolo Piccinino, by the way 
to Romagna, to pals into Tuſcany: whereupon, the League judging the defence of Tuſcany 
of more importance than the reducing of Aſceſi, they ſent- to the Count to ſtop Piceinino's 
paſſage, who was at that time with his Army at Fzrli, Upon theſe orders the Comnt raiſed 
his liege, and marched with his Forces to Ceſena, having left the war of Ia Marcs, and the 
care of his own affairs to the management of his Brother Liove. Whilſt Piccinino was la- 
bouring to paſs, and F ranceſco to obſtruct him , Nicolo Forte Braccio fell upon Lione, and 
with great honour to himſelf, took him priſoner, plundered his people, and following his 
blow, took ſeveral Towns in /a Marca at the fame excurſion. This news was very unwel- 
come to the Cont, who gave all his own Country for loſt ; nevertheleſs, leaving part of 
his Army to confront Picc:nino, he marched himſelf againſt Forte Braccio with the reſt, forc*d 
him to an engagement, and beat him. In which defeat - Forte Braccio was hurt, taken 
priſoner, and died of his wounds. | WI I Ha bE punts 
This Victory recovered all that Nizolq Forte Bratcio had taken from him 3 and forced the 
|  . Dukeof Milay to delire a peace; Which he obtained by the mediation of Nicolo da Efti, 
Pang mos Marqueſs of Ferrara, by which it was agreed, that the Towns which the Duke had got in 
i —M Romagna ſhould be reftored ; and his Forces withdrawn into Lombardy ; and Battiſta da 
Caneto (as it happens to thoſe who owe their dominion to the courage or power of other 
people) as ſoon as the Duke's Forces were drawn off, diſpairing to remain in Bologna upon 
his own legs quitted the Town, and left it to re-admit its old Governor Antonio Benti- 
zogli, who was chief of the contrary party. | "yg 
All theſe things ſucceeded, during the baniſhment of Coſimo, upon whoſe return, thoſe 
perſons who were adtive iri his reſtoration, and thoſe who had ſuffered more than ordina- 
rily before, concluded (without regard to any body elſe) to ſecure themſelves of all the Of 
tices in the State. - The Senate which ſucceeded for the months of November and December, 
not ſatisfied with what their predecefiors had done in favour of their party 3 they lengthned 
the time, changed the places of ſeveral which were baniſhed, and ſent many new ones into 
baniſhment after them. The Citizens were queſtioned and moleſted, not only for their in- 
clinarions to the parties, but for their wealth, their relations, and private correſpondencies. 
And, had this proſcription proceeded to blood, it had been as bad as Ofaviano's, or Silla's: 
nor was it altogether without 3 for Antonio di Bernardo was beheaded, and four other Citi- 
zens, (of which. Zanobi Bel Fratelli, and Cofimo Barbadori were two.) who having eſcaped 
out of their Dominions, and being gotten to Venice the Venetians ( valuing Coſimo's friend- 
ſhip before their own honour and reputation) cauſed them to be ſecured, ſens them priſo- 
ners home where they were moſt unworthily put to death. However, that example gave 
oreat advantage to Coſimo's party, and great terror to the adverſez when it was conſidered 
chat ſo potent a Republick ſhould {ell its liberty to the Florentines, which was ſuppoſed to 
be done not ſo much in kindneſs to Cofimo, as to revive and incenſe the factions in Florence ; 
and by ingaging them in. blood, to render the animoſitics in that City irreconcilable, the Ve. 
xetiaus being jealous of no other obſtruction to their greatneſs, but the union of thoſe par- 
tics. Having pillaged and baniſhed all ſuch as were enemies, or ſuſpe&ed to be (o to the 
State, they applied themſelves to chareſs and oblige new perſons to corroborate their party 
reſtored the Family of the Alberti, and who-ever elſe had been prochimed Rebel to his 
Jew Ordi- Country. All the Grandees (except ſome few). were reduced into the popular rank 3 the 
nances in Fo Eltatcs of the Rebels they ſold to one another for a ſong. After which, they fortitied them- 
rence. ſelves with new Laws, new Magiſtrates, and new EleQions, pulling out ſach as they thought 
their enemies, and filling the purſes with the names of their friends. 'But, admoniſhed by 
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the ruine of their friends and thinking it not enough for the ſecurity of their Government, 
to make- the imborſation as they pleaſed 3 they contrived, that att Officers of life and death 
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ſhould be created out of the chief of their party and that the perſons who were to over= | 


ſce the imborſations, and the new Sq#ttin7, fliould (with the 0]d Senators) have power to 
create ther. To the Eight of the Guards; they gave anthoriry of life and death. They 
decxeed, that the baniſhed perfons'fhould not return (though the time of their baniſhment 
was'expired) till leave given them by four and thirty of the Senate and the Colledges, 
when their whole number amounted but to thirty and ſeven. They made it criminal to 
write, or receive Letters from them: cyery word, every ſign, every motion that was un- 
pleaſing to the Governors, was pyniſhed feverely 3 and if any one remained ſufpected who 
had eſcaped thefe injuries, they loaded him with new daties and impoſitions, till, in a ſhort 
time, they had cleared the City of their enemies, and ſecured 'the Government to them- 
ſelves. However, that they might want no afliftance from abroad, and intercept it from 
ſuch as ſhontd'defign againft them 3 they centred into-a League with the Pope, the Veietians, 
and the Duke of Mitar. Hee 
Things being in this pofture in Florence, Giovanna Queen of Naples died, and, by Will, 
made K#niert # Angio her heir. Alphonſo, King of Aragon, was at that tirne in Sicily, and 
having good intereſt with many of the Nobility of that Kingdom, he prepared to poſſeſs 
it. The Neapolitars and feveral others 'of the Lords were favourers of Rinieri, The 
Pope had'no mind that cither the one or the other ſhould have it, but would willipgly have 
governed it by a Deputy of his own. In the mean time Alpboyfo arrived out of Sicily, 
and was received by the Duke of Seffs 3 where he entertained certain Princes into his pay, 
with detign (having Cap#a in his poffeffion, which was governed at that time, in his name, 
by the Prince of Taranto) to force the Neapolitany to his will. Wherefore he ſent his Arm 
agzinft Gaietta, which was defended by a Garrifon of Neapotizany, Upon this invaliog, 
the Neapolitans dernanded affiſtance of Phitiy;, who reconimended the Enterprize to the 
people of Genoa 3 the Genoefer not only to gratify the Duke, who was their Prince, bur tg 
preſerve the: goods ant! effeds which they had at that time both in Naples and Gajeta, 
iggd out a ſtrong fleet immediately. Alphonſo having news of their preparations, xe. 
infore'd himfelf, wettt in perfon againft the Genoefts, and comming, to an ingagement with 
them of the Iffand of Porta, he was beaten, taken priſoner, (with ſeveral other Princes) 
and preſented by the Gemveſes into the hands of Dake PhiFip. This Vidtory aſtoniſhed aj 
the Princes of Naly, who had any apprehenſion of che power of Phitip, believing it would 
give him opportunity to make himſelf” Mafter of all: bur he (fo different are the juqg. 
ments of men.) took his meaſures quite contrary. . Alphonfd was a wile and prudent Prince, 
and as ſoon as he had convenience of difcourtmg with op remonſtrated to him how 
muck He was miſtaken in ſiding with R#nzeri 3 for that 
King of Naples, he would endeavour, with all his you, to bring Milau mn ſubje&ion to 
the French, that his affiftance might be near him, and that upon any diſtreſs, he might not be 
put to it to force a way for his ſupplies nor was there any way to do it fo effectually, as by 
raining him, and introdncing the French. That the contrary would happen by making 
Alphonſo Prince for then; having no-body to fear but the French, he thould be obliged to 
love and charefs the Duke above any body, in whoſe power it would be to give his enemies 
a paſſage 3 by which means Alphonſo fhoyld have the titte, but the power and authority 
would remain in Duke Pb#ip : infomnch, that it imported the Duke much more than him- 
ſel, to confider the dangers of one ſide, with the advantages of the other, unleſs he delircd 
more to ſatisfic his paſfion than to ſecure his ſtate. For, as by that way he would continue 
tree and independant z by the'other, (lying betwixt two powerful Princes) he would loſe 
his ſtate quite, or living in p2rpetual apprebention, be a ſlave to them both. Theſe words 
wrought fo much upon the Duke, that, changing his deſigns, he ſet Alphozyſo at liberty, ſent 
him back to Gexos, and from thence into the Kingdom © _ where he landed at Gaieta, 
which, upon the news of his enlargement, had been ſeized by ſome Lords of his party. 
The Genoeſes (underſtanding how, without any regard to them, the Duke had diſcharged 
the King; and, conſidering with themſelves, chat of all their danger and expence, he had 
ingrofſed the honour, impropriated the thanks of the Kings inlargernent, and left them no- 


rang but his regret and indignation for having defeated and taken him priſoner.) were 
highly diffaricticf with the Duke. 


redly, having made himſelf 


Alphonſo 
brought pri- 
ſoner to Duke 
Philip. 


n the Ciry of Genoe, when it has the free exerciſe of its liberty by the free ſuffrages of \ 1. x.,, anq 
the peopke, a chief is choſen, which they call their Dogs 3 nor with the abſolute power of his auchoru y 
a Prince, to determine arbitrarily of any thing but to propoſe aad recommend what 1s to in G.rea. 


debated and reſolved upon by the Magittrates in the Council. In the {ume City there 
ae many Noble Families fo mighty and potent, they are not without difliculty to be brought 
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to any obcdience to the Magiſtrate. Of all thoſe Families, the Tregofi and Adornt are mol} 
powerful and wealthy 4 from them ſpring all the divitions of the City, and all the con. 
tempt of the Laws for differing perpetually among themſelves, and pretending both to 
the Dogeſhip 3 they arc not contented to have it fairly decided, but came many times to 
blows by which, as one is ſet up, the other is alwaies depreſſed 3 and ſometimes it falls our, 
= that that party which is over-powred, and unable to carry that Office otherwiſe, calls in 
foreign aftiſtance, and proſtitute that Government, which they cannot enjoy themſelves, to 
the dominion of a ſtranger 
By this means it comes often to paſs, that they who have the Government in Lombardy, 
have the Command of Genoa likewiſe 3 as it happened at the time when Alphonſo was ta- 
ken priſoner. Among the principal Citizens of Genoa, who cauſed that City to be deliver- 
Fraxcifeo $pi- ed into the handsof the Duke, Franciſco Spinol2 was onez who not long after he had been 
nola, very active'to inſlave his Country, became ſuſpected to the Duke, (as it often happens in 
thoſe caſes) Franciſco being highly diſſatisfied, left the Town 3 and, by a kind of voluntary 
exile, had his reſidence at Gaieta ; being there at that time when the ingagement was with 
Alphonſs, and having behaved himſelf very well in itz he preſumed he had again merited ſo 
much favour from the Duke, as to be permitted to live quietly in Genoa: but finding the 
Duke's jealoulie to continue, (as not believing he, that had betrayed his Country, could ever 
be true to him) he reſolved to try a new experiment, to reſtore his Country to its li- 
berty, and himſelf to his honour and ſecurity at once believing no remedy could be ad- 
miniſtred ſo properly to his fellow Citizens, as by the ſame hand which gave them their 
wound. Obſerving therefore the general indignation againſt the Duke for having delivered 
the King he concluded it a convenient time to put his deligns in execution 3 and accor- 
dingly he communicated his reſolutions with certain perſons which he had ſome confidence 
were of the ſame opinion, and incouraged them to follow him. It happened to be”St. Joby 
Baptiſts day (which is a great Feſtival in that City) when Ariſmino, a new Governor, ſent 
. them from the Duke, made his entry into Genoa, Being entred into the Town in the 
Company of Opicino (his predeceſſor in the Government) and other conliderable Citizens, 
* Franciſco Spinola thought it no time to protra& 3 but running forth armed into the ſtreets, 
with ſuch as were before privy to his delign, he drew them up in the P:azzz betore his 
houſe, and cryed out Liberty, Liberty. *Tis not to be imagined with what alacrity the 
people and Citizens ran to him at that very name 3 infomuch, that if any out of intereſt 
or other conſideration, retain'd an affe&ion for the Duke, they were o far from having time 
to arm, and make defence, they had ſcarce leiſure to eſcape. Ariſmino, with ſome of the 
Genoeſes of his party, fled into the Caſtle which was kept for the Duke. - Opicizo preſuming 
he might get thither, fled towards the Palace, where he had 2000 men at his command, 
with which he ſuppoſed he might not only be able to ſecure himſelf, but to animate the 
people to a defence > but. he reckoned without his Hoſt 3 for, before he could reach it, he 
was knock'd on the head, torn in pieces by the multitude, and his members dragg'd about 
the ſtreets. 
Genoa reco- After this, the Genoeſes having put themſelves under new Magiſtrates and Officers of their 
vers itsliber- own, the Caſtle and all other poſts which were kept for the Duke, were reduced, and the 
_m_ City perfectly freed from its dependance on the Duke. Theſe things thus managed, though 
at hirit they gave the Princes of 1taly occaſion to apprehend the growing greatneſs of the 
Duke, yct, now obſerving their conclution, they did not diſpair of being able to curb him 3 
and therefore, notwithſtanding their late League with him, the Florentines, Venetians and 
Genoeſes made a new one among themſelves. Whereupon Rinaldo de gli Albizi, and the 
other chief Florentine Exiles ſeeing the face of affairs altered, and all things tending to con- 
fuſion, they conceived hopes of perſwading the Duke to a war againſt Florexce, and going 
upon that deſign to Milav, Rinaldo accoſted the Duke as followeth : 
Rinaldo's Ora» * If we, who have been formerly your enemies, do now with confidence ſupplicate your 
& =o aap _— < affiltance for our return into. our own Country 3 neither your Highneſs, nor any body 
| yr p « elſe, (who conliders the progreſs of humane affairs, and the volubility of fortune) ought at 
© all to be ſurprized, ſeeing both of our paſs*d and preſent aQtions, of what we have done 
© formerly to your ſelf, and of what we intend now to our Country, we can give a clear 
* and a rcaſonable account. No good man will reproach another for defending his Country, 
** which way {oever he defends it. Nor was it ever our thoughts to injure you, but to'pre- 
© ſerve our Country 3 which will be evident, if you conſider how in the greatelt ſtream of 
<* our victories and ſucceſs, we no ſooner found your Highneſs diſpos'd to a peace, but wc 
< readily embraced it, and purſued it with more eagerneſs than your ſelf : ſo that as yet we 
* are not conſcious to our ſelves of any thing that: may make us doubt of your favour 
<* Neither can our Country, in juſtice, complain, that we axc now pretling and importuning 
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« your Highne(s to imploy thoſe Arms againſt it, when we have ſo obſtinately oppos'd them 
« before in its defence : for that Country ought equally to be beloved by all, which is equally 
« jndulgent to all ; and not that which diſpiſing the reſt, advances and admires only a fery. 
« No-body maintains it unlawful in all caſes to bear Arms againſt ones Country. Cities are 
©< mix*d bodies, yet have they their reſemblance with natural bodies3 and, as in theſe, many 
« Jiſcaſes grow which are not to be cur'd without violence; fo, in the other, many tires 
< ſich inconveniences ariſe, that a charitable and good Citizen would be more criminal to 
« leave it infirm, than to cure it, _ with amputation; and the loſs of ſorne of its 
<« meinbers. What greater diſtemper can befall a politick body, than ſervitude? And what 
« properer remedy can be applyed, than that which will certainly remove it? Wars arc 
« ;uſt, when they are neceſſary 3 and Arms are chaxitable, when there is no other hopes left 
« to obtain juſtice. I know not what neceſſity can be greater than, ours 3 nor what ac of 
_ « charity more commendable, than to wreſt our Country out of. the jaws of ſlavery. Our 
«cauſe then being both juſt and charitable, ought not to be lighted either by us or your 
« Highneſs, though it were only in compaſſion. _ But your Highneſs has your particular 
« provocation. beſides 3 the Florentines having had the confidence, after a peace ſolemnly 
« concluded with you, to enter into a new League with the Genoeſes your rebels : ſo that 
«if our prayers and condition ſhould be unable, your-own juſt indignation and reſentment 
« ſhould move you, eſpecially ſeeing the.enterprize ſo ealy. Let not their paſs'd carriage 
< diſcourage you, you have ſeen their power and reſolution to defend themſelves formerly 
« and both of .them were reaſonably to be apprehended, were they the ſame now as they 
« have been. - But you will find them quite contrary 3 for, what ſtrength, what'wealth can 
« be expected ina City which has lately exploded the greateſt part of its rich and induſtrious 
* men * What obſtinacy or reſolution can be apprehendcd in a people which are divided, 
< and at enmity among themſelves? Which enmity is the cauſe that that very treaſure which 
« is left, cannot now be imployed ſo well as it formerly was for men do cheartully disburſe, 
« when they ſee it is for the honour and ſecurity of their Country ; hoping that peace may 
< reprize, what the war has devour'd. But when in war and peace they hnd themſelves 
« equally oppreſſed; and under a neceſſity in the one, of induring the outrages of their 
© enemies 3 and in the other, of truckling to the inſolencies of their friends} no-body will 


« ſupply or advance one farthing towards its relict : and the people fuffer more many times 
< by the avarice of their friends, than by the rapacity of their enemies 3 for in this laſt caſe 
* they have hopes ſome time or other to ſee an end of it 3 but in the other they are deſperate. 
* In your lalt War you took up Arms againſt an intire and united City in this you have 
© to do only with a remnant. Then you attempted upon the liberty of the City 3 now 
* you will endeavour to reſtore it; _ is not to be feared, that in ſuch diſparity of 


* cauſes, the effects ſhould be the fame. Nay rather your Victory is certain 3 and what ad- 
© vantage and corrobotation that will be to your own ſtate, is eaſily judged 3 having Tyſcany 
© obliged to you thereby, and readier to ſerve you in any of your deligns, than Mzlarit felt. 
* So that, though formerly this acquiſt would have been look'd upon as uſurpation and vio- 
* lence it will be now eſteemed an high piece of juſtice and charity, Suffer not therefore 
* this opportunity-to paſs, and be ſure, if your other cnterprizes againſt this City have pro- 
** duced nothing but expence, difficulty, and diſhonour 3 this will make you amends, and 

* with great caſe, turn to your great honour and advantage, NE EIA ' 
The Duke needed not many words to excite him againſt the Florentines z he Hal 
an hereditary quarrel to them, which (belides the blindneſs of his ambition) did always 
provoke him, and now more than ordinarily. upon occaſion of their new League with the 
Genoeſes, However, the expences and dangers he had formerly paſs'd, the memory of his 
late defeat, and the vanity and ill-grounded hopes of the exiles, diſcouraged him quite. 
The Duke, upon the firſt news of the Rebellion in Genoa, ſent Nicolo Piccinino, with what 
Forces he had and could get together towards that City, to recover it, if poſſible, before the 
Citizens ſhould have compos'd themſelves, or put the Government into order 3 preſuming, 
much upon the Caſtle which ſtood out for him. And though Nicols drove the Genoeſes up 
Into the Mountains, and. took from them the Vale of Pozzivori, where they had fortified 
themſelyes 3 yet he found ſo much difficulty afterwards, (though he had beat them into the 
Town) that he was forc'd to draw off. Whereupon, at the inſtigation of the exiles, he 
received orders from the Duke, that he ſhould attack them on the Ealt-ſide of the River, 
and make what devaſtations he could in their Country towards Piſz; ſuppoſing, that by the 
lucceſs of this expedition, he ſhould be able to judge from time to time what courſe he, was 
to ſteer. Upon the receit of theſe orders, Nicolo affaulted Serezara, and took it » and then, 
having done much miſchief in thoſe parts, to alarm! the Florentines, he marched Warages 
| Hee, 
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Lycca, giving out he would paſs that way into the Kingdom of Naples, to affiſt the King 

of Aragon. Pope Engenins, upon theſe new accidents, departed from Florence to Bologna : 
where he propoſed and negotiated an accommodation betwixt the Duke and the League; 
repreſenting to the Duke, that if he would not comply, he ſhould be forc'd to part with 
the Conte Franceſco to the League 3 for Franceſco being his confederate, was at that time 
under his pay. But, though his Holineſs took much pains in the bufineſs, that treaty came 
to nothing 3 for the Duke would not conſent, unleſs Genoa were reſtored 3 and the League 
were as obſtinate to have it remain free 3 ſo that all parties growing diffident of the peace, 
each of them began to make proviſion for war. Nzeolo Piccinino being arrived at Lucca, 

the Florentines began to apprehend new troubles, cauſed Nerz d; Gino to march with all ſpeed 
into the Country of Piſa, and obtained of the Pope that Conte Franceſco might joyn with 
him, and with their united Forces take their poſt before S. Gonda:; Picoinino being at Lxcca, 
deſired a paſtport to go into the Kingdom of Naples, and being denied, he threatned to force 
it. The Armies and Officers were of cqual number and eminence fo that neither. ſide 
being over-forward to run the hazard of a Battel, by reaſon of the extraordinary coldneſs 
of the weather, (it being in December) they lay by one another ſeveral,days without any 
ation at all. The firſt that moved was Nicolo Piccinino; who was inform'd, that if in the 
night he aſſaulted Vico Piſano, he ſhould cafily carry it. Nicolo attempted it 3 but failing 
of his deſign, he plundred the Country about it, and burn'd the Town of S. Giovanni all; 

Vena. . 

This enterprize (though for the moſt part ineffefual) encouraged Nicolo to proceed ne- 
vertheleſs 3 eſpecially, obſerving that the Conte and Neri ſtirr'd not to molelt him : there. 
upon he aſſaulted S. Maria in Caſtello and Filetto, and took them both : nor did the Florex. 
tine Army move for all that : not that the Cont was affraid to come forth, but becauſe the 
Magiſtrates in Florence (out of reſpe&t to the Pope, who was mediating a peace) had not as 
yet reſolved upon the war : and that which was but prudence in the Florentines, being in- 
terpreted fear by the enemy,they took courage,and with all the Forces they could make, fate 
down before Barga. The news of that ſiege cauſed the Florentines to lay afide all compli- 
ments and reſpe&; and to reſolve not only to relieve Barga, but to invade the Country of 
the Licchefi. Whereupon the Conte marching direGly againſt Nicolo, and giving him Battel 
to force him from the Siege, he worſted his Army, and made him draw off: the Venetians in 
the mean time perceiving the Duke had broke the League,ſent Giovan Francſeco da Gouz agus? 
their General, with an Army as far as Chiaradadda, who ſpoyling the Duke's Country, con- 
ſtrained him co call back Nicolo Piccinino out of Taſcary. Which revocation, with the 
Victory they had lately obtained againſt Nicolo, encouraged the Florentines to an expedition 
againſt Lwccs, and gave them great hopes of ſucceſs : in which they carried themſelves 
without either fear or reſpe&;, ſeeing the Duke ( who was the only perſon they apprehended) 
imployed by the Venetians; and the Lucchefi, by having, as it were, received their enemies 
into their houſes, and given them cauſe to invade them, had left themſelves no grounds to 
complain. 

In April therefore, in the year 1437, the Conte march'd with his Army 3 and before he 
would tall upon any thing of the enemies, he addreffed himſelf to the recovery of what 
had becn loſt, and accordingly he reduced S. Maria de Caſtello, and what-ever elſe had been 
taken by Piccinino, Then advancing againſt the Lwcch2fi, he fate down before Camajore 3 
whoſe Garriſon and inhabitants (though well enough affected to their Lord) being more 
influenced by the terror of an enemy at hand, than their fidelity to their friends affaroff, 
ſurrendered immediately 3 after which, he took Maſſ2 and Serazar with the ſame dexterity 
and reputation 3 and then turning his Army towards Lwcca in the month of May; he de- 
ſtroyed their Corn, burn'd their Villages, ftubb'd up their Vines, and their Fruit-trees, 
drove away their Cattel, and omitted nothing of outrage and hoſpitality that is or can be 
committed by Souldiers. The Lwccheſi ſeeing themſelves abandoned by the Duke, and un- 
able to defend their Country, retired into the Town, where they intrench'd and fortified & 
well, that they did not doubt {by reaſon of their numbers within) but to be able to make 
it good for ſome time, as they had formerly done. Their only fear was of the inconſtancy 
of the people, who being weary of the ſiege, would probably conſider their own private 
danger before the liberty of their Country, and force them to ſome ignominious accord. 
W hereupon, to encourage them to a vigorous defence, they were called together into the 
NA PER and one of the wiſeft and graveſt of the Citizens ſpake to them as follow-- 
cth. 

* You have often heard, and muſt needs underſtand, that things done of neceſſity, are 

* neither to be praiſed nor condemned. IF" therefore you accuſe us of having drawu this 


** war upon you, by entertaining the Duke's Forces, and ſuffering them to aſſault you 3 you 
* arc 
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« arc highly miſtaken. You cannot be, ignorant of the ancient and inveterate hatred the 
« Florentines bear you 3 ſo that *tis not any injury in you, nor any reſentment in them, buc 
« your weaknels and their ambition which has provoked them the hirlt giving them hopes, 
« the other impatience to oppreſs yous»> Do not think that any kindneſs of yours can di- 
« yert them from that delirez nor any injury of yours provoke them to be worle ? *Tis 
« their buſineſs therefore to rob you of your liberty 3 *tis yours to defend it: and- what 
« either of you do in purſuance of thoſe ends, may be lamented, but cannot be wondred at 
« by any bas: we may be ſorry our Country is invaded, 'our City beſieged, our Houſes 
& burn'd 3 but who of us all is ſo weak as to admire it ? Seeing, it our power were as 
« oreat, we would do the ſame to them, and, it poſſible, worſe. * It they pretend this war 
« was occaſioned by our admitting of Nicoloz had not he been received, they would have 
« pretended another 3 and, perhaps, had this invaſion been deferred, it might have proved 
« more fatal and pernicious fo that *tis not his coming .is to be blamed, but our ill fortune, 
« and the ambition of their nature 3 for we-could not refuſe the Duke's Forces 3 and: when 
« they were come, it was not in our power to keep them from doing acts of- hoſtility : you 
« know very well, that without the aſſiſtance of ſome conſiderable Prince, we had not been 
« able to defend our ſelves3 nor was any more proper to relieve us, both in reſpect of his 
« fidelity and power, than the Duke. He reſtored us to our liberty, and *twas but reaſond- 
« ble he ſhould ſecure it, He was always an' enemy to thoſe who would never be our 
« friends 3 if therefore we have provoked the Duke, 'rather than we would diſoblige the 
« Florentines, we have loſt a true friend, and made our enemy more able and more ready to 
« offend us: fo that it is much better for us to have this war, with the friendſhip of the 
« Duke; than to have peace, with his diſpleaſure : and we have reaſon to hope he will re- 
. <ſcue us from theſe dangers to which he has expoſed us, it we be not wanting to our ſelves. 
« You cannot forget with what fury the Florentines have many times aſſaulted us and with 
<« what honour and reputation we have repelled them, even when we have had no hopes but 
« inGodand in time, and how both of them have preſerved us. If we detended our 
& ſelves then ;what reaſon now is there to diſpair ?Then we were deſerted by all 1taly,and left 
« as a prey to the enemy 3 now we have the Duke on our ſide, and *tis not improbable the 
© Venxetians will be but flow in their motions againſ us; ſeeing it can be no pleaſure to them 
« to ſee the power of the Florentines increaſe. Then the Florentznes were more free and 
<« unengaged, had more hopes of aſſiſtance, and were ſtronger of themſelves, and we every 
<« way weaker; for then we defended a Tyrant, now we fight for our ſelves then the ho- 
<« nour went to other people, now it returns upon us 3 then they were united and entire, 
&« now they are divided, and all 1:aly full of their Rebels. But -it we had none of theſe 
< reaſons, nor none of theſe hopes to excite us, extreme neceſſity would be ſuthcient to anj- 
-< mate us to our defence. Every enemy ought in reaſon to be apprehended by us, becauſe 
« all of them ſeck their own glory, and our deſtruction 3, but, above all, the Florentines 
< ought to be moſt dreadful, who are not to be ſatisfied with our obedience, tribute, nor the 
<« -oyernment of our Cityz but they muſt have our perſons and. wealths, to fatiate their 
< cruelty with our blood, and their avarice with our eſtates 3 ſo that there is no perſon nor 
* condition among us ſo mean, but ought juſtly tc fear them. Let no-body theretore be 
< diſmaid to ſee our Country waſted, our Villages burn*d, and our Lands poſſefled by the 
< enemy: if we preſerve out City, they. of courſe will revert: it we loſe our City, to what 
< purpoſe will they be kept ? maintaining our liberty, the enemy can hardly injoy them 3 
* but loſing our liberty, what comfort would it be to retain them ? Take arms therefore 
* with courage, and when you are ingaged with your enemy, remember the reward of your 
< Vidory is not only the ſafety of your Country, but the preſervation and ſecurity of your 
* children and eſtates. | | 

Theſe laſt words were received by the people with ſuch warmth and vigor of mind, that 
unanimouſly they promiſed to dye rather than to deſert their City, or entertain any treaty 
that might intrench upon their liberty 3 ſo that immediately order was taken for all things 
neceſſary for the defence of the City. In the mean time the Florentize Army was not 1dle, 

alter many miſchiefs and depredations in the Country, they took Monte-Carlo upon condi- | 
tions; after which they incamp'd at Vzaxo, that the Lwccheſi being ſtraitned on all ſides, 
and made deſperate of relicf, might be conſtrained to ſurrender. The Cattle was ſtrong, 
and furniſhed with a good Garriſon fo that was not fo eaſily to be carried as the reſt. ' The 
Lccheſi (as was but reaſon) ſeeing themſelves diſtreſſed, had recourſe og Duke, and re- 
commended their caſe to him with all manner ot expreſſion 3 ſometintF they commeme- 
rated the ſervices they had done him3 ſometimes they remonſtrated the cruelty ot the Flc- 
rentines: what courage it would give the reſt of his friends to ſee him interpoſe in their 

detence 3' and what terror it would infuſe to ſee them expos'd : oe if they .loſt their erty 
- an 
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and their lives, he would loſe his honor, and his friends, and the fidelity of all thoſe who 

had ever expos'd themſelves to any danger for his ſake : which words were deliver*d with 

tears, that if his obligations ſhould fail, his compaſſion might move him tv afliſt them. In- 

ſomuch that the Duke, adding to his old animotity to the Florentines, his late ingage- 

ments to the Luccheſi, but above all being jealous of the greatneſs of the Florextines, which 

of neceſſity would follow ſo important an acqueſt 3 he reſolved to fend a great Army into 

Tuſcany, or elſe to fall fo furiouſly upon the Venettans, that the Florentines ſhould be con- 

ſtrain'd to quit that enterprize to relieve them : he had no ſooner taken this refolution 
but they had news at Florence that the Duke was ſending, forces into Tuſcany ; which made 
them ſuſpicious of their deſigns, and therefore, to find the Duke imployment at home, 
they ſolicited the Venetien very carneſtly that they would attack him in Lombardy with all 
the power they could make : but they were not only weaken'd, but diſheartened by the 
departure of the Marqueſs of Mantza,who had left their ſervice, and taken arms under the 
Duke. Whereupon they return'd this anſwer, that they were fo far from being able to in- 
groſs the War, they could not aſhſt in it, unleſs they ſent Conte Franceſco tocommand their 
Army 3 and oblig'd him by Articles to paſs the Po with them in perſon ( ſeeing by the 014 
agreement he was not to go ſo far ) for without a General they would undertake no War 
nor could they have confidence in any but the Connt 3 nor in him neither, unleſs he oblig'd 
bimſelf to purſue the War in all places alike. 

The Florentines were of opinion the War was to be carried on briskly in Lombardy ; yer 
on the otherſlide to remove the Conte, was to deſiroy their deligns againſt Lxcca, and they 
were very ſenlible that demand was made, not ſo much ont of any neceſlity they had of the 
Count, as to defeat that enterprize. The Conte, for his part, was by contract oblig'd to 
go into Lombardy whenever he ſhould be requir'd by the League 3 but now he was unwil- 
ling to forfeit his hopes of that allyance which the Duke had promis'd him, by marrying 
him to one of his relations. So that betwixt the defire of conquering Lxcca, and the fear 
of having Wars with the Duke, the Florentines were in no little diſtration. Bur their 
fear (as it always happens) was the ſtronger paſſion of the two, infomuchas they were con- 
tent (as ſoon as Vzans was taken) the Count ſhould paſs into Lombardy. But there was 
ſtill a difficalty behind, which nof being in their power to diffolye, gave the Fleremines 
more trouble and jealouſie, than any thing elſe ; and that was that the Comme would not 
be oblig'd to paſs the Poz and without it, the Venetians would not entertain him : there 
being no way to accomodate this difference, but of neceſſity one of them muft fabmic 3 the 
Florentines perſwaded the Count, that in a letter to the Senate of Florence, heſhould oblige 
himſelf to paſs that river, alledging that a Jug promiſe not being ſufficient to diflolve a 
publick ſtipulation, he might do afterwards as he pleas*d 3 and which way ſo ever he acted, 


this convenience would certainly follow, that the Venetians having begoa the War, would 


be compelled to purſue it 3 and that humor be inevitably diverted, which was fo much to 
be fear'd. | 
To the Venetiens they intimated on the other ſide, that that letter, though private, was 
ſufficient to bind him, and that they ought to be fatished there with : that whillt it mighe 
be done ſecurely it would be beſt to conceal it,and indulge his reſpeQts to his Father-in-Law; 
for it would be neither for his, nor their advantage to have it diſcovered, without mani- 
feſt neceiſity : and in this manner the Florentines concluded upon the Conte's paſſage into 
Lombardy; and the Count having taken in Vzano, caſt up certain .new works about 
. Laccato keep from fallying ,& recommended the War to the Commiſſioners which ſucceed- 
yernnns the cd; he paſg'd the Alpes, and went to Reggio, where the Venetians ( being jealous of his 
netian and the proceedings ) to difcover his inclinations, put him at firſt dath upon pafling che Po, 
Count, and joyning the reſt of their Army 3 which the Count peremptorily retus'd, and many ill 
words paſſed betwixt him and Andrea Mawroceno who was ſent aboutit from the Veneri- 
ans: upbraiding one another by their pride and infidelity 3 and after ſeveral proteſtati- 
ons on both ſides 3 on the one, that he was not oblig'd to it 3 on the other that he ſhould 
not be paid without it, the Coxat returned into Tas and his adverſary to Venice. The 
Count was quarter*d by the Florentines in the Country of Piſa and they were not with- 
out hopes of prevailing with him to reaſſume his command againſt the Lxcchefi z but they 
found him not diſpos'd 3 for the Dake underſtanding he had retus*d to paſs the Ps, in com- 
pliment to him ( fancying by his means he might preſerve Lwcca _) he defired him that he 
would be an infixument to make peace betwixt Lxccheſi and the Florentines.and if he could, 
to comprehenMim alſo, inlinuating by the by, that in convenient time he ſhould 
marry his Daughter. This match had a great influence upon the Coxnt, who perſwaded 
himſelf the Duke having no heirs Males, he might thereby in time come to the Government 
of Mila. Upon which grounds he diſcouraged the Florextines from proſecuting the war, 
athrming 
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affirming that for his own part he would not ſtir, unleſs the Vexetians paid him his arrecrs, 
and pertormed the reſt of their Covenants 3 for his pay alone would not do his buline(s, 
wherefore it concemn'd him to fecure his own ſtate, and therefote he was to look out for o- 
ther allies, and not depend only upon the friend({hip of the Florentines : that ſeeing he was 
abandon'd by the Venetians he was obliged to a ſtricter regard to his own affairs; and 
threatned very lily to make an agreement with the Duke. Theſe tricks and expoſtula- 
tions were not at all to the Florentines fatisfaction. They found their delign upon Lwcca 
bolt, and their own ftate in danger whenever the Dake and the Cont united. To prevail 
with the Vevetiars to make good their termes, Coſimo de Medici was diſpatched to them, 
( ſuppoſing his reputation might have ſome influence upon them )) and in a long ſpeech to 
their Senate, he repreſented the poſture of affairs in Traly ; the power and doen, & 1 of the 
Duke 3 and concluded, that if the count and he joyned, the Vexetians would be conftin'd 
to the Sea, and the Florentines in no ſmall danger of their liberty : to which it was anſwer'd 
by the Venetian that they had well conſidered the condition of Italy, and their own 3 and R's 
did believe they were every way able to defend themſelves; however it was not their cu- Th* Gorrong 
ſtom to pay any Body for doing other People ſervice. It belonged therefore to the Flo. ant. 
rentines to fee the Count fatished, ſeeing it was they had had the benetit of his ſervice, or 
rather ( if they had a mind to preſerve themſelves in ſecurity for the future ) to corre& 
and rebate his inſolence than to pay him 3 for Men put no bounds to their ambition 3 and 
if he ſhould then be paid without doing any ſervice, his next demand, in all liklyhood, 
would be more inſoltent and dangerous : in their judgment therefore it was high time to 
put a ſtop to his career, and not let him run on, till he became incorrigible z but if out of 
tear, or any other conliderrtion they had a mind to continue him their friend 3 their beſt 
_ would be to pay him : with which anſwer Cofimo return'd, and nothing was conclu- 
cd. 

The Florentines nevertheleſs interceded very earneſtly with the Court that he would 
not torſake the League 3 who had no great inclination to it himfelf 3 but his deſire to con- 
ſummate the marriage with the Dukes Danghter,kept him in ſuch ſuſpence, that upon every 
little accident he was ready to leave them. The Count had left his Towns in 1a Marca, to 
be fecured by Farlane, one of his principal officers 7 this Furrlano was ſo carnelſily ſolicited by 
the Duke, that he left the Corrs fervice, and joyned himſelf to him. Whereupon laying 
aſide all other reſpe&s,to fave his own fiake, the Coxnt came to an agreement likewife with 
theDuke,and among the reſt of the Articles,this was one.,that for the future the Count ſhould 
not intermedle in the affairs cither of Romagna or Tuſcany. Afﬀter he had made this. peace 
with the Duke,theCoxnt was very importunate with theFlorentines to come to an agreement 
with the Lycechefiz and he perſwaded them (6 far, that finding no other remedy, they 
came to a compoſition with them in the month of April 1438, by which Capitulation the 
Exccheſi- were to have their liberties preferved and the Florentines to keep poſſeſſion of 
Monti Carlo, and ſome other Caftles which they had taken before : after which they writ 
many fad letters up and down Italy, lamenting that ſeeing God and Man were unwilling 
that the Lxcchefi thould fall under their Dominion, they had been conſtrained to a peace 
with them : and ſo much were they concerned for their diſappointment in that enterprize, 
that ſeldom has any Body been known to loſe their own Eſtates with more impatience and 
tegrete, than the Florentines expreſsd, for not gaining other Peoples. However though 
the Florentines at that time had ſomany irons in the firez they forgot not their alliances 
with their Neighbours, nor the decoration of their City. Nicolo Fortebraccio ( who had 
married a Daughter of the Conte di Poppi ) being dead, Poppi had the command of the (,,, .. Paphi 
Borgo ſzn Sepulcro, the Caſtle, and all other its appendixes, which he kept in behalf of his © 
Son-in-Law, whilf his Son-in-Law lived 3 refuting afterwards to ſurrender them to the 
Pope who demanded them as uſurped from the Church : upon which refuſal the Pope ſenc 
the Patriarch with an Army to rccover them by force. The Count di Poppi tinding himſelf 
unable to- defend them, offered them to the Florentines, who would not accept them: 
however upon the Popes return to Florence, they interpoſed, and laboured an agreemen t 
betwixt his Holineſs and the Cornt. 

But finding the Treaty difficult and dilatory 5 the Patriarch fell upon Caſentino, took 
Prato Vecchio, and Romena, and proffered them likewiſe to the Florentines 3 but they could 
not be accepted,unleſs the Pope would conſent they ſhould reſtore them to the Count, which 
atter much argumentation he did, upon condition the Florentizes ſhould uſe their intercR 
with Cont Poppi to reſtore Bargo to him. The mind of his Holineſs being at* quiet by this 
mcans, the Florentines ( the Cathedral Church of their City, calld Santa Keparata, has 
Ving been out of repair, long ſince begun to bemended, and now bronght to that perte&ti- 
on, Divine ſervice might be celebrated in it ) intreated his Holineſs that he would oblige 
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them fo far, as to conſecrate it himſelf : to which he willingly condeſcendcd 3 and for 
the greater magniticence of the Church and City, and the oſtentation and honor of the Pope, 
a Gallery was built from Sante Maria Novella ( where the Pope held his Court to the 
Church which was to be conſecrated) four fathoms wide, and two high, covered over with 
very rich Cloths, under which, only his Holineſs, his Court, and ſuch Magiſtrats of the 
City as wereappointed to attend him, were to paſs, all the reſt of the Citizens and People, 
having diſpos'd themſelves in the ſtrect, the Church, and atop of their Houſes to behold- 
ſo glorious a ſpectacle. The Ceremony being paſs'd with the ufual ſolemnity 3 his Holi- 
neſs, as a token of more than ordinary reſpect, confer'd the honor of Knighthood upon Gui- 
liano de Avanzati, at that time Gonfaloniere de Giuſtitia, but always a very eminent Citi- 
zen to whom the Senate ( that they might not ſeem behind hand with the Pope in any 
point of Beneficence,) gave the Government of the Piſa for a year. 
. Gecb About this time certain differences arilng betwixt the Greek. and the Roman Churches, 
ter ter « ba * they could not agree in all particulars about the Divine Worſhip : and for as much as in the 
Greek and Ro- laſt Council of Baſil, much had been ſaid upon that {ubjec by the Prelats of the Church, it 
manChurches. was reſolved that all diligence ſhould be us'd to bring the Emperour, and the Prelats of the 
Greek, Church together to the Council of Baſil, to try if there was any way to accomodate 
them with the Romans. Though it was derogatory to the Majeſty of the Emperour, and 
contrary to the pride of his Prelats, to yeild in any thing to the Romans, yet the Turk lying 
heavy upon them, and fearing that of themſelves they ſhould not beable to retiſt him 3 that 
they might with the more confidence and ſecurity delire relief from other People, they re- 
ſolv'd to comply, and accordingly, as was directed by the Council of Baſil, the Emperour, 
the Patriarch, and ſeveral other Prelats and Barons of Greece, arrived at Venice; but being 
ay vom frighted from thence by the Plague, it was reſolved they ſhould remove to Florence, and all 
the ſobmiſiion their differences be diſcuſſed and determined in that City : being aſſembled, and for many 
of the Greek. days together both Roman and Greek, Prelats, all of them in the Cathedral 3 after many and 
long diſputations, the Grecians condeſcended, and complyed with the Church and Biſhop 
of Kome. 
The peace betwixt the Lxccheſi, and the Florentines, and betwixt the Duke and the 
Count, being concluded 3 it was thought no hard matter to put an end to the Wars of 
Italy, eſpecially in Lombardy in Tuſcany; for the War in the Kingdom of Naples betwixt 
Kinato di Angio, and Alphonſo d' Aragena, was hardly to be compos'd but by the ruine of 
one of them :and though the Pope was diſcontented for the loſs of ſo many Towns and the 
ambition both of the Duke and Venetian was ſufficiently known 3 yet it was ſuppos'd ne- 
ceſſity would force the one to lay down, and wearineſs the other : but they were out in their 
conjectures 3 for neither Duke nor Venetian could be perlwaded to be quiet but, on the 
contrary they took arms afreſh, and Lombardy and Tuſcany was filled again with their Ho- 
ſilities. The ambitious and haughty mind of the Duke could not brook that the Venetians 
ſhould keep Bergamo, and Breſcia 3 and the rather becauſe he obſerv'd them always in arms; 
perpetually making incurſions all over his Country; in which, he thought he ſhould not 
only reſtrain them, but recover all he had loſt, when ever the Pope, the Florentines.and the 
Count ſhould deſert them: he deſigned therefore to take Romagna from the Pope, ſuppo- 
ſing when he had gained that, it would not be in his Holineſs Power to offend him; and 
the Florentines ſeeing the hire at their own doors, would not ſtir for fear of themſelyes 3 or 
if they did, they could not affault him conveniently. The Duke underſtood likewiſe how 
angry the Florentines were with the Venetians, about the butineſs of Lucca z and upon 
that {core concluded them the leſs likely to take up arms for-the Venetians : and as to Count 
Francefeo, he did not doubt his new amity, and the hopes of his marriage, would keep him 
quiet and ſafe. | 
To prevent Scandal, and give leſs occaſion to any Body to ſtir ( having oblig'd himſelf 
by his Articles with the Coxnt not to meddle with Romagna) he caus'd Nicolo Piccinino to 
take that cnterprize upon himſelt,and fall upon it,as of his own ambition and avarice.Nicolo, 
at the time of the treaty betwixt the Duke and the Count, was in Romagna, and ( by the 
Dukes dirc&ion ) ſhew'd himſelf much diſſatisfied at his agreement with his implacable ad- 
vcrſary, the Count. Whereupon here tired with his Army ( in great diſcontent as was 
pretended )) to Camwrata .( a Town betwixt Furl, and Kavenna, and fortified himſelf, 2s 
if he deligned to make good that Quarter , till he could tind ſome better entertainment : 
and the report of his diſguſt being ſpread all over Italy, Nicols took order to have his ſcr- 
viccs, and the Dukes ingratitude, remonſirated to the Pope 3 and that though by the inte- 
relt of two of the principal Generals, he had got all the forces of Ttaly under his command, 
yet if his Holineſs would ſay the word, he could contrive things ſo, that one of them ſhould 
become his Encmy, and the other unferviceable 3 for if he would provide him with monics, 
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and ſupply him with Men, he would fall upon the Towns*which the Count had uſurped 
from the Church, and by giving the Coxnt imployment for the preſervation of his own 
Countries, render him incapable ot being ſubſervient to the ambition of the Duke, The 
Pope believing what heſaid to be rational and true, ſent him 5000 Ducats, belides large 
promiſes of privition for himfelt and his Children, and though many times he was admo- 
-niſhed to havea care of being deceived, yet he would never ſufpe&t, nor admit one word to 
the contrary. . | 
The City of Ravenna was at that time commanded for the Church by Oftaſio dz Polenta. The Poje de. 
Nicolo conceiving it no time to protract ( his Son Fraxceſco having plunder'd and ſack*d tuded kf his 
Spoleto to the great fatisfaQtion of the Pope ) reſolved to attack Ravenna, either thinking Country in- 
the enterprize eatic in it (elf, or elſe holding private intelligence with Ojtefio the Governour ; Ya4cd by Pice 
which ſoever it was, he had not inveſted it many days, before it was ſurrendered upon ar- 
ticles and that being taken, Bologna, Imola, and Furli, followed in a ihort time 3 and 
that which was moſt ſtrange, was, that of twenty ſtrong holds which in thoſe parts were 
gariſon'd by the Pope, there was not any one but ſubmitted to Nicoto and not contented 
with theie affronts to his Holineſs, he added contumly to his injuſtice 3 and writ the Pope 
word that he had us'd him according to his deſerts: for having, impudently endeavoured 
co interrupt the old friendſhip betwixt him and the Duke 3 and fill'd all Traly with letters 
that he abandoned the Duke 3 and fided with the Venetian. Having poſleſs'd himfelf of 
Komagna, he left it to the Government of his Son Franceſco 3 and pailing himfelf with the 
orcateſt part of his Army into Lombardy, he joynad the reſt of the Dukes forces aſſaulted 
the Country of Breſciaz and in a ſhort time brought it under ſubjeftion, and when he 
had done ſo, laid fiege to the City : the Duke deſirous that the Venztians might be expo- 
ſed, excuſed himſelf tothe Pope, the Florentines, and the Count, pretending that what was 
done by Nicolo in Romagns, it it were contrary to their capitulations, was no leſs contrary 
to his inclination 3 ſuggeſting privatly, that when time and opportunity contributed, he 
would make him ſenſible of his diſobedience : the Florentines, and the Count gave no great 
credit to what he ſaid 3 believing ( as was true) that it was nothing but artitice to keep 
them in ſuſpence, till he conquered the Vexerians, who ſuppoſing themſelves able alone to 
contend with the Duke, were too proud to deſire affiſtance of any body , but with their 
Captain Gattamelato, would wage War with him by themſelves. The Count Fraxceſco 
detired, By permiſſion of the Florentizes, that he might have gone to the relief of King R- 
tato' ( had not the accidents in Romeagne and Lombardy diverted him ) and the Florentines 
for the old friendſhip betwixt them and Fraxce, would have willingly conſented and the 
Duke woiuld have aſſiſted Alfoxfo, for the kindneſs he had expreſſed to him in his former 
Ciſtreſs : but both the one and the other had too much employment at home, to concern 
themielves in any differencesabroad : the Florentines ſeeing Romagna overrun, and the 
Venetians baffled by the Duke ( apprehending their own, by the calamity of their Neigh- 
bours _) deſired the Coxnt to come into Tuſcaxy, that they might contider of ſome way to 
obſtru& the Dukes forces, which were then much fironger than ever they had been 3 ad- 
ding withal, that if their infolence was not ſuddainly reftrained, there was no ſtate in 1ta- 
ly but would feel the inconvenience. 
The Cont knew well enough the apprehenſion of the Florentines was but reaſonable; 
yet his defire that his. marriage with the Dukes daughter might proceed, kept him in ſu- 
{pence: and the Duke perceiving his mind, kept him up with reiterated hopes, (if he ſtir'd 
not againſt him) for the young Lady was now of Age to have it conſummated, and many 
times, the Treaty was ſo far advanced, that all convenient preparations were made for the 
Wedding, when of a ſuddain ſome new ſcruple or cavil was found to protract it : however 
to make the Corent more ſecure, he added fome deeds to his promiſes 3 and ſent him thirty 
thouſand Florins, to-which the Duke had engaged himſelf by the articles.of marriage. But 
this tranſaQtion hindered not the proceeding of the War in Lombardy. Every day the Vene- 
t1an loſt ſome Town or other 3 the Boats they ſent to ſecure the Rivers, were funk and di- 
{perſ'd by the Dukes forces 3 the Country of Breſia and Veroxa harraſſed and poſſeſs'd ; and 
thoſe Ciries both of them ſo ſtraightly block*d up, the common opinion was, they could 
not hold out: the Margueſs of Mantua, who for many years had been their General, tft. 
them 3 and went over to the Duke ſo what their pride would not ſuffer them to do in the 
beginning 3 in the proceſs of the War, they were driven to by their fear; for tinding now 
they had no remedy but in the friendſhip 5t the Coxnt,and the Florentines, they demanded it 
_ of themſdves; but not without much diffdence and ſuſpition, leaſt the Florentines ſhould 
make them the ſame anſwer, which in the enterprize of Lxcca, they had received from them 
about the aſiairs of the Count : but they found them more tra&table than they expeed,and 
deed moe than their carriage toward them had deſerved. So much more preyalent a 
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the Florentines was their old quarrel to their Enemies, than their new pique and excepti- 
ons to their friends. And having long before preſaged the diſtreſs into which the Venetians of 
ncceſſity would tall ; they had repreſented to the Count how inſeperable his ruine would be 
from theirs 3 and that he would find himſelt deceiv'd, it he expected the Duke would c. 
ſteem him more in his good;than his adverſe fortune;for it was fear of him (whillt his affairs 
were uncertain ) and nothing elſe had moved him to that treaty about his Daughter 3 and 
torasmuch as the ſame thing which neceſſity conſtrains People to promiſe, it conſtrains 
them to perform it was neceſſary to continue the Duke in the ſame diſtreſs z which coulq 
not be done, but by preſerving the Grandeur of the Vexetians. He ought therefore to con- 
{ider, that if the Venetians ſhould be forced to quit their territory upon the land 3 he would 
not only be deprived of the conveniences he might have from them, but of all that he might 
reaſonably expe from other People who were afraid of them 3 and if he reflected upon 

other ſtates ot Italy, he would find ſome of them poor 3 and ſome of them Enemies3 and 

alone ( as they had often inculcated)) the Floarentines were not able to maintain him ſo tha 


in all reſpe&ts it was his intereſt to ſuſtain the Dominion of the Venetians upon the Terra fir. 


ſ{waded not ro 922, Thele pcr{walions, added to the hatred the Count had conceived againſt the Duke, for 
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his jugling about his Daughter, diſpos'd him to the agreement 3 yet not ſo as to oblige him- 
{elf to paſs the Po, 

The Articles were agreed in Febrxary 1438, in which the Venetians ingag'd to defray 
two thirds of the charge of the Ware the Florentines onezeach of them obliging themſelves 
at their own expences to defend the Counts lands in La Marcs in the mean time. Nor was 
the League contented with theſe forces and allies 3 for they joyned to them the Lord of 
Faenza, the Scns of Pandolfo Malateſta da Kimino and Piero Giampagolo Urſino ; they tryed 
the Marqueſs of Mantoxa likewiſe,-but they could not removehim from the Duke 3 to whom 
the Lord of Faenza revolted ( upon better conditions ) though he had enter'd the League; 
which put them into great fear they ſhould not be able to execute their deſigns in Romagne 
ſareadily as they propos'd: at this time Lombardy was in ſuch diſtreſs, that Breſcia was 
beſieged by the Dukes forces,and reduced into ſuch a condition,it was daily expeced when 
by famine it ſhould be conſtrained to ſurrender. Verona was in the ſame condition, and if 
either of them was taken, it was concluded all farther oppoſition would be in vain, and all 
their expences hitherto loſt: againſt this there was no viſible remedy, but to ſend the Cornt 
into Lombardy, and in that there were three difficulties. One was to per{wade the Cornt to 
paſs the Po, and carry on the War in all places: the ſecond was that the Florentines ſeemed 
to be expoſed thereby, and left to the diſcretion of the Duke, who retiring into his own 
faſtneſſes, might divide his forces, and facing the Coxnt with one party, joyn with their 
rebels with the other,and march into Tuſcany 3 which was a courſe they were not a little a- 
fraid of The third was to reſolve which way the Cont _ paſs moſt ſecurely into the 
Country of Padoua to the Venetian Army. Of theſe three dithculties, the ſecond relatin} 
to the Florentines, took up the greateſt debate z but knowing the necelſity, and tired with 
the Venetians ( who prels'd for the Count with all imaginable opportunity, and proteſted 
that without him they would give over all ) they prefer'd the neceſſity of their affociats be- 
fore any danger of their own. | 

However the difficulty of the way was refer*'d to be ſecured by the Venztians ; and be- 
cauſe, for the managing of this Treaty, and inclining the Coxnt to,paſs into Lombardy,it was 
thought ht that Nerz the Son of Gino Capponi ſhould be diſpatched to him 3 the Senate con- 
cluded to ſend for him to Venice, to make the imployment the more grateful, and inſtruct 
himthe more commodiouſly about the way the Cont was to march. Upon this invitati- 
on, Neri departed from Ceſexa, and came by water to Venice, where never any Prince was 
received with more honor and acclamation, than he was by the Sexate; for upon his com- 
ing, and the reſolutions which thereupon they were to take, they believed the whole hap- 


pineſs and ſafety of their Government did depend : Neri being introduced into the Senate, 
(pake to them in this manner. ; 


Moſt Serene Prince, 


| Maſters were always of Opinion, that the greatneſs of the Duke would be the de- 
* ſtruCtion of your Commonwealth and their own 3 and that if any thing prevent- 
ed it, it mult be the Grandeur and proſperity of both. Had this been credited in time by 
* your Lordſhips our condition had been better than it is 3 and your fate ſecure from 
* many dangers wherewith it is now infeſted; but you not having given us either aſſiſtance 
« or credit when our neceſſities required, we could not make ſuch haſte to your relief 3 nor 
* you delire it ſo readily as you might Fave done, had ycu known us better either in- proſ- 
* pexity or adverlityz or underttood that where we love once, our loye is incxtin- 
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« puiſhable,and where we hate once,our hatredjis immortal : the love and reſpe& we have a- 
« ways retained to this illuſtrious Sexate, you your ſelves do know 3 having many times 
« ſcen Lombardytull of our forces which was ſent in to your relief: our animoſity to Philip is 
« known toall the World, and we ſhall continue it to his family 3 for *tis impoſſible old 
« love, or inveterate- hatred can ever be expung'd, let the new injuries, or endearments be 
« 25 many as they will: weare and have been aſſured that in this War we might have ſtood 
*. 'neuter, with great favour from the Duke, and no danger to our ſelves: tor though by 
« your expulſion he had made himſelf Maſter of Lombardy z yet there would be cnough lefe 
« in Italy to ſecure us; ſecing envy is always concomitant with power 3 one increaſes with 
« the other 3 and where envy is, War and diſtraction muſt follow. We were not inſen- 
< {ible likewiſe ( by declining this War ) how great charges, and danger we ſhould have 
« avoided, and how eafily, by our ſtirrings we may tranſplant into Tzſcany : but all theſe 
« diſcouragements have been overrul'd by our affection of the ſtate, and we reſolved to af- 
« {iſt you with the ſame vigor, as we would defend our ſelves: to this end ( moſt Noble 
* Lords) my Maſters judging it neceſſary above all things to relieve Verona and Breſcia 
* and imagining that impoſſible, but by the conduGt of the Count z they ſent me firſt to him 
© to perſwade his paſſing into Lombardy,Cto which your Lordſhip knows he wonld never be 
© oblig'd) and to try the ſame arguments with him, as wrought upon us: as he is invin- 
« cible in Arms, ſo he is not to be outdone in courtelic 3 and that frankneſs and Generolity 
* which he ſaw us practiſe towards you, he has endeavoured to exceed: he underſtood ve- 
* xy well how much he ſhould leave Tyſcany expos'd by his departure,but obſerving how we 
* poſtponed our own ſafety to yours, he very generouſly has promiſed to do the fame, and 
< prefers your intereſt before his own. My butineſs here is to proffer you the Cont at the 
© head of 7000 Horſe, and 2000 Foot, ready to receive your Orders, and ſeek out the E- 
* nemy as you pleaſe to direct. My -requelſt therefore is ( and it is the'requelt of my Ma- 
* fters, and his own ) that as he hasexceeded the number which he was obligd to bring in 
* to your ſervice, ſo you would enlarge your reward 3 that neither he may repent of his en- 
< terprize, nor we be ſorry we perſwaded him. | | 
Theſe words of Neri*s were heard with as much attention by the . Senate, as if they had 
been delivered from an Oracle, and ſo much was the auditory revived thereby, they had ' 
not patience to let their Duke reply according to cuſtom 3 but riſing all of them upon their 
feet, with their hands lifted up, and tears in their eyes, they gave the Florentines thanks 
for the good office they had done them, and him for the diligence and dexterity of his diſ- 
patch 3 promiſing that no time ſhould ever obliterate it, not only in their own hearts, but 
in the hearts of their poſterity 3 and that their Country and themſelves would always be at 
the ſervice of the Florentines. But the tranſport being over they fell into ſerious debate a- 
bout the way the Cont was to take, that bridges, and all other conveniences might be pro- 
vided : four ways there were before them. One from Ravenns, along the ſhorez but that 
lying moſt upon the Sea, and the Fens, was not approved : the next was the direct way, 
but obſtructed by a Caſtle called the Ucellizo which was garriſon*'d by the Duke, and to 
be taken, before they could paſs and that could not be done in a ſhort time without great 
dithculty,and tobe long about it would fruſtrate their relief in another place, which required 
all poſſible expedition. The third way was by the foreſt of Lzgo, but the Po being over- 
flown, that was unpaſſable. The fourth was thorow the* Country of Bologna, over the 
bridges at Puledrano,Cento,and Picue, and ſo by Finale and Bondeno to Ferrara,from whence 
partly by water and partly by land they might paſs into the Country of Padua, and joyn 
with the Venetian Army : this way alſo had its difficulties, and they were liable to be im- 
peded by the Enemies Army 3 yet being choſen as the beſt 3 notice was given to the Count, 
who departing with all imaginable ſpeed, arrived in the Country of Padoua on the 20th. of 
June, the arriyal of ſo great a' Captain in Lombardy, revived the whole Government of 
Venice; and whereas before they were almoſt deſperate of their ſafety; they began now to 
'take courage, and expect new conqueſts upon the Enemy. The firſt thing the Count at- 
tempted, was the relief of Veroxa, to prevent which, Nzcolo marched with his Army to S9- 
ave (' a Caſtle betwixt the Country, of Vicenſa,and Verona ) where he intrenched throw- 
Ng up aditch from Soave to the marches of Adice. 
The Coxnt finding himſelf obftrufted thorow the plain; reſolv'd to march over the 
mcuntains to Verona 3 preſuming; that Nicolo would either believe he could yot paſs that 
Way, by reaſon of its ſtcepneſs and craggineſs 3, or let him paſs ſo before he believed it, that 
It would be too late to interrupt him. Wherefore, taking eight days proviſion along with 
um, he march'd his Army over the Mountains, and at Soave came down into the plains. 
And though Nicolo had thrown up ſome works to incomode him, yet they weze too weak 
tO g1ve hima ſtop. Nicolo finding the Enemy paſs'd beyond his. imagination 3 and fearing 
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to be forced to an engagement upon ſome diſadvantage 3 he drew off to the other ſide of the 
Aldice, and the Count, without farther obſtacle, marched into Veroua. Having overcome 
the firſt difficulty, and relieved Verona 3 the next thing the Count was. to attempt, was to 
ſuccour Breſcia. That City is ſeated ſo near the Lake 4; Garda, that though it was blocked 
up by land, yet the Lake was open, and they could ſupply themſclves with proviſions, 
Lipon that con{ideration, the Duke had put what force he could upon the Lake, and in the 
beginning of his deſigns, had {ccured all the Towns which were capable of ſupplying them 
by the benehit of the Lake. | 

The Venetians had Gallies likewiſe upon the Lakez but they were not ſtrong enough 
to encounter the Dukes. The Cont thought it neceſlary with'his Army at Land, to give 
the Venetian Gallics ſome advantage upon the Water 3 and therefore he concluded to. at- 
tempt ſome of thoſe Towns which lay conveniently for the famiſhing of Breſcia, he clap'd 
down thercfore with his Army before Bandolino ( a Caſtle ſtanding upon the Lake }) ho- 
ping if he took that,the reſt would ſurrender. But jn that enterprize, his fortune deceived 
him 3 for moſt of his Men falling ſick, he was forced to raiſe the ſeige and remove his Ar- 
my to Zemo, a Caſtle belonging to the Veroneſi, where the air was more healthful, and the 
Country more plentiful. The Count retired, Nicelo, not to flip the opportunity of making 
himſelf Maſter of the Lake, left his Camp at Vegaſio, and witha {ele& party went to the 
Lake, where joining with the reſt, he fell ſo turiouily upon the Vexetian Squadron, that he 
broke it quite, and took moſt of them Priſoners. Upon this Vitory, moſt of the Caltles 
upon the Lake, ſurrender'd to the Duke. The Venetians, ſtartled at this defeat, and fear- 
ing le(t the Breſczaxs ſhould yield thereupon, they ſolicited the Count very carneltly, both 
by Ictters, and Meſſages, that he would attempt to relieve them. The Count, perceivin 
his hopes of doing it by the Lake, abſolutely defeated, and his way by the fields impotllble, 
by rcaſon of the Trenches, and Bulwarks, which were ſo numerous and ſtrong, and an Ar- 
my to make them good, ſo that to venture among them would be inevitable deſtruction, 
the way by the Mountains having been ſuccesful to him at YVeroza, he reſolved to try it 
once more for the relief of Breſcia. Having pitched upon his Ways the Count departed 
from Zeno, . and by the Val & Acri, rmarching to the Lake of S. Andrea, he paſs'd to Forbo. 
li, and Penda upon the Lake di Garda, from whence he advanced to Texna, and fat down 
before.it 3 it being neceſſary that Caſtle ſhould be taken before he could get into Breſcza, 
Nicolo having intelligence of his delign, marchedhis Army to Piſchiera, and from thence 
( joyning with the Marqueſs of Mantoxa, and a commanded party of his beſt-men ) he pro- 
cceded to engage the Count, who giving him battle, Nicolo was beaten 3 his Army dif. 
perled 3 many of them taken Priſoners; and thoſe which eſcaped many of them fled to their 
Camp, and many of them to the Fleet. Nicolo got off himlelf into Tenna, and night be- 
ing come, concluding, if he ſtaycd till morniug he could never get farther, to avoid a cer- 
tain danger, he expoſed himſelf to a doubtful. Ofall his retinue, Nicolo had only one ſer- 
vant with him, a luſty ttrong German, and one that had always been very faithful ro him. 
Nicolo perſwaded his German, that it he'would put him-into a ſack, he might carry him off 
to ſome ſecure place upon his ſhoulders, as ſome luggage of his Maſters. The Enemy lay 
round bcfore the Caſtle, but ( tranſported and ſecure upon their Victory the day betore ) 
without any Order, vr guards : by which means the German found no great difficulty in the 
bulincſs, for putting himſelf into the habit of a freebooter, and mounting his Maſter upon 
his ſhoulder,he paſſed thorow their whole Camp, .and brought him ſafe to his party. This 
Victory had it been improved as happily as it was gained, might have given more relief to 
Breſ:ia, and more felicity to the Venetians; but being ill managed, they had little reaſon to 
ex(ult, and Breſcia remained inthe ſame ncceſſity as betorez for Nicolo was no ſooner -re- 
turned to the forces which he had lett behind, but he ſet all his wits to work which way he 
might exploit ſome new thing to attone for his loſs ; and obſtruEt the relicf of the Town: - 
he knew himſelf the ſituation of the Citadel of Veroxa, and had learned from the Priſoners 
taken in that War, not only that it was ill guarded, but the way how it might ealily be ſur- 
prized : he believed therefore that fortune had preſented him with an opportunity of reco- 
vering his honor, and converting his Encmies joy, into ſadneſs and ſorrow. Verona is in 
Lombardy, ſeated at the foot of thoſe Mountains which divide Italy from Germany z ſo that 
it ſtands partly upon the Hill, and partly upon the plain: the River Adice riſes in the vally 
4 Treato and running into Italy, docs not extend himſelf immediatly thorow the plains 
but banding tothe Ictt hand among the Mountains, it comes at length to the City 3 and 
paſſcs thorow the midlt of it: yet not fo as todivide it into cqual parts, for-towards the 
plain it is much greater, than towards the Mountains : upon the rijing part of the City, 
there are two Caliles, one of them called Sax Piero, and the other San Felice, which appear 


ſtrongcr in t16:r lituation, than their Walls; and do by it command the whole Town. In 
OR the 
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the plain on this fide the Adice, behind the wall of the City, thereare two Fortreſſes, about 
a thouſand paces diſtant one from the other > of which one is called the old Citadel, and 
the other the new. On the inſide of one of them, there paſſes a wall to the other, and is 
( in reſpe& of the other walls which fetch, a compaſs )) as the firing toa bow. All the 
ſpace betwixt theſe two walls, is full of Inhabitants and called the Borg of Sax Zeno. Theſe 
two Caſtles and the Burg, Nzcols deſigned to ſurprize, believing it would be no difficult 
matter, both becauſe of the former negligence of the Guards ( which he preſumed after the 
late Victory would be much greater ) and of an opinion'he had, that no enterprize was ſo . 
feaſible as that which the Enemy believed was impoſſible to be done. Having drawn out / 
a party of choice Men in order to his delign, he joyned with the Marqueſs of Mantoua, and 
marching in the night to Veroza, he ſcaled the new Citadel, and took it without being per- 
ceived, and then, forcing upon the Port di S. Antoine , the (ignal was :given to his Horſe, ks ' 
and they marched allof them into the Town. Thoſe of the old Citadel who were upon ned by lrg 
the Guard, hearing the noiſe when the Sentinels in the other Citadel were knock*d on the 
head, and when the Gate of S. Antoine was broken up, believing it was the Enemy, cryed 
out to the People to Arm and fell a ringing their Bells The Citizens taking the alarm, 
came together in great Confuſion ! thoſe of them who had molt courage, got to their Arms, 
and retreated with them to the Palace of the Rettori: in the mean time Nicolo*s Souldicrs 
had plundered the Borgo di S. Zeno, and advancing towards the Town, the Citizens, per- 
ceiving the Dukes forces was entered , and no way left to defend themſelves, adviſed the 
Venetian Rettori to retire into the fortreſſes, and preſerve: themſelves and their goods, for 
( as they ſaid .) it would be much better to do fo, and attend better fortune 3 than by en- 
deavouring to avoid the preſent danger, to be knock'd on the Head, and the whole City 
pillaged : hereupon the Rettori, and all the Venetians betook themſelves to the Caltle of 
S. Felice; and ſeveral of the principal Citizens went to meet Nizeolo and the Marqueſs of 
Mantoua to beg of them that they would rather poſſeſs that City rich, and with honor , 
than poor to their diſgrace 3 eſpecially ſeeing they had not by an obſtinate defence deſerved 
preferment from their old Maſters, or hatred from their new. The, Marqueſs and Nicolo 
having encouraged them what they could, they protected them from plunder as much as 
was poſfible.z and becauſe they were confident the Count would immediatly addreſs himfelt 
to the recovery of the Town, they contrived with all imaginable indufixy to;get the Forts in- 
to their hands 3 but what they could not take, they block*d up with ditches and trenches 
cut about to obſtru& the Enemy from relieving them. , 
The Count Franceſco was with his Army at Texns, where upon the firſt report of this ſur- 
prize, he believed it but vain 3 afterwards underſtanding the truth, he reſolved by a more 
than ordinary ſpeed torecompence his former negligence, and expiate its diſgrace. And 
though all the chief Officers of his Army advis'd him to give over his enterprize of Breſcia, 
and Verona, and retire to Vicenza, leſt otherwiſe the Enemy ſhould encompaſs him where 
he was, yet he would not conſent 3 but reſolved to try his fortune for the recovery of YVe- 
rona,- and turning about to the Venetian Proveditori, and Barnardetto de Medici ( who ali» 
ſed as Commiſſioner for the Florentines ) he encouraged them in their doubts and aſſured 
them he would retake it if any of the Caſtles held out for him. Having put all things in. or- 
der, and drawn out his Men, he marched towards Veroxa with all expedition : at firlt fight, 
Nicolo imagined he was marching to Vicenza, as he had been counſelled by his officers 3 But 
obſerving him to march on, and direct his forces towards the Caſtle of S. Felice, he thought 
it time to provide for his defence : but all was too late, the trenches, and embarraſments 
were not finiſhed 3 the Souldiers ſeparated, and plundering, and could not be got together 
time enough to hinder the Count from getting into the Citadel, and from thence into the 
City, to the great diſparagement of Nicold, and detriment of his party, who with the Mar, 
queſs of Mantxa, retreated firſt into the Citadel which they had taken, and from thence e- | 
{caped to the City of Mantua, where rallying the remainder of their forces, they joyned Recovered by 
themſclves with the Army before Breſcia: ſo that in four days time Veroxa was won and loſt te Cannes 
by the Dukes forces. _ Being Winter time, and the weather very cold the Cont having af- 
ter his Victory, put in ſome ſupplies of vitual into Breſcia, though with very great diffi- | 
culty, he removed his quarters to Verona, having given order forthe building certain Gal- * 
lies to Forboli that Winter, to be ready againſt the Spring, that then he might be ſo ſtrong . 
both by Land and by Water, as to give Breſcia an effeQual and total relief | : 
The Duke ſeeing the War at a ſtand for a time, and his hopes of being Maſter of Verona 
and Breſcia, at an end ; alt which he attributed to the Counſel and ſupplies of the Florentines, 
whoſe affection could not be alienated, by all the provocations the Venetians had given 
them nor gained over to his (ide, by all the promiſes which ON made them 3 that ny 
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might be ſenſible of their own overſight, and feel the inconveniences they had pulled upon 
themſelves, he reſolved to invade T»ſcany,to which he was much encouraged by Nicolo, and 
the Florentine exiles. Nicole's deſign was upon the poſſeſſions of Braccio, and to drive the 
The Duke en- Count out of La Marcs : the other had an itching after their own Country, and a mind to 
 eouraged in he at home, fo that both parties animated the Duke with ſuch arguments as were molt ſuit- 
his expedition 41. « their particular deligns : Nicolo told him he might ſend him with an Army into Txſ- 
=_ Taſcexy 4 cany, and leave Breſcia beſciged 3 for he was Maſter of the Lake 3 was well entrenched about 
the Florentine the Town 3 had ſeveral ſtrong Caſtles in the Country 3 and good Officers and Souldiers e. 
exiles, nough to reſiſt the Cont, if he ſhould make any attempt in another place 3 which was not 
to be imagined till he had reclived Breſcia, and that was impoſſible : fo that if he pleaſed he 
might make War in Tuſcany, and not quite his enterprize in Lombardy ; he remonſtrated 
belides that the Florentines wonld be conſtrained, as ſoon as they ſaw him in Teſcany, to 
call back the Corent or be ruined 3 and whichſoever of the two happened, his Victory would 
be certain. 

The exiles, inculcated, that if Nicolo came near Florence with his Army, it was impoſ- 
fible,but the People.tired out with their Taxesand the inſolence of the Grandees, would take 
arms and revolt 3 as to his paſſage to Florence, they promiſed it ſhould be eafie, and Caſex- 
tino open to them, by the mterelt and correſpondence which Rinaldo held with that Gover- 
nor : ſo that the Duke, inclinable oft himſelf, was much fortified and encouraged by their 
perſwaſions : the Venetians on the other fide ( though the Winter was very ſharp )) preſs'd 
the Cont to the relief of Breſcia with his whole Army 3 but he xefuſed, alledging it was not 
to be done at that time 3 that better weather was to be expected, and that in the interim 
their Fleet ſhould be got ready, and then it might be attempted both by Land and by Wa- 
ter: which anſwer giving no fatisfaGtion, the Venetians became ſlow, and remiſs in ſend- 
ing them proviſions, ſo that in their Army many People died. The Florentines having ad- 
vertiſement of all theſe paſſages, were greatly diſmaid 3 ſeeing the War brought home to 
them in Txſcany, and that in Lombardy, not turn'd to account : nor were they les fearful 
of the forces of the Church 3 not that the Pope was their Enemy, but that they found that 

The Patriarch Army at the devotion of the Patriarch who was their implacable adverſary : Giovanni Vitel- 
of Alexandria leſchi Cornetano, was firſt Apoſtolical Notarie, then Biſhop of Ricanati, after that Patriarch 
_ for of Alexandria, and being at laſt created Cardinal, was called the Cardinal of Florence 3 
mc #0P" This Cardinal was a cunning and couragious Perſon, ſo capable of buſineſs that the Pope 
had a ſtrong affeRion for him, gave him command of the forces of the Church, and in all 

the Popes enterprizes in Tuſcany, Romagna, Naples, and Rome, he was conſtantly his Ge- 

neral; ſo that by degrees he gained fo great Authority both over the Army, and the Pope, 

that the Pope began to be affraid to command him, and the Army to refuſe their obedience 

to any body but he. The Cardinal being at that time in Rome, when the news arrived 

that Nicolo was marching. into Tuſcany. ; 

The fear of the Florentines was highly increaſed, becauſe from the time of Rinaldo's ex- 
The pulfion, that Cardinal had been an Enemy to their ſtate, for the Articles of agreement which 
Rinaldo, were, by his mediation, procured in Florence, were not made good, but rather managed to 
the prejudice ofRinaldo,he haveing been the occaſion of his laying down his Arms,&that,the 

occafion of his baniſhment 3 ſo that the Government of Florence began to fear the time was 

come- for the reſtauration of Rinaldo, ifhe joyned with Nicole in his dition into Twſea- 

xy and their apprehentions were augmented by the ſuddain departure of Nicelo, who ſeemed 

to them to leave an enterprize which he had almoſt compleated, to embark hinſelf in ano- 

ther that was more dangerous and doubttnl: which they preſumed he would never have 

done, without ſome private intelligence, or unknown invitation : - theſe their apprehenſi- 

ons they had infuſed into the Pope, who was grown ſenſible of his error in having transfc- 

red ſo much Authority upon other People. But whilſt the Florentines were in this luſpence, 

fortune preſented them a way, to ſecure themſelves of the Patriarch : that State had ſcouts 

abroad to intercept, and perule all letters, to ſee if they could meet with any correſpondence 

to the prejudice of the State, 3 at Monte Palciano it happened a pacquet was taken which the 

The Pope dib Patriarch -had written to Nicoto Piccinino without the knowledge or conſent of the Pope. 
covers intelli- Though the Character was ſtrange, and the ſence ſo.implicite and abſiruſe, that nothing 
gence berwixt could be made out of it, yet that obſucrity, conlidered with its dire&ions to an Enemy, a- 


an. O_S larmed his Holineſs ſo, as he reſolved to ſecure him. The care of his apprenſion he commit- 
an icOi0, 


ted to Antonio Rido da Padoua, whom he had-made Governor of the Caſtle of Rome. An- 
and reſolves , . iN 
to ſccure him, #220 as ſoon as he had his orders, was ready to execute them, ' and expected an -opportuni- 


ty- The Patriarch had r. ſolved to paſs into Tuſcany and having fixed upon the next day 
for his departure from Rome, he ſent to the Governor that he would be upon the bridge 
next morning at a preciſe hour, for he had ſomething to diſcourſe with him: Antonio 


thought 
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thought now his opportunity was come, .ordered his People as he thought convenient, and 


at the time appointed was ready expecting the Patriarch upon the Bridge, which was to be 
drawn up, or let down, as occaſion required. The Patriarch was waa, Fi and came ex- 


a&ly at his time, and Antonio entertaining him a while upon the bridge, gave a ſign, and on a The Patriarch 
ſaddain the bridge was pulled up, and the Patriarch in the Cafile3 fo that of the General of ſecured and 


an Army, he became a Priſoner in a moment. The People which were with him, began dyes 


to ſwagger at hrlt, but underſtanding afterwards it was his Holineſſes dire&ion, they were 
pacified and quiet: and the Governor of the Caſtle comforting him with fair words, and 
giving him hopes of a better condition, the Patriarch replyed, that great Perſons were not 
ſecured, to be diſcharged again 3 that thoſe who deſerved to be ſeized, did not deſerve to be 
diſmiſſed, and it was his own caſe, for he died in Priſon not long after, and Lodvico Pa- 
triarch of Aquileia was made General of the Pope's Army in his place 3 who though before 
he could not be engaged in the Wars betwixt the Duke and the League, yet then he was 
erin 3 and promiſed to be ready for the defence of Txſcany, with 4000 Horſe and 
2000 Foot. | 
Being delivered from this danger, there was another of no leſs importance, and that was 

their fear of Nicolo upon the confufion of a affairs in Lombardy, and the differences betwixt 

the Yenetians and the Count : for better information, the Florentiaes ſent Neri the Son of 
Gino Capponi, and Guiliano @ Anazenti to Venice, as alſo to ſettle the proſecution of the 

War for the next year, commanding Neri, upon the reſolution of the Venetians, to repair 
to the Count, to ſound his, and exhort him to ſuch courſes as ſhould be neceſſary for the 
ſecurity of the League : theſe Embaſſadors were ſcarce got onward on their way, as far as 

Ferrara, before they had the news that Pzccinino had paſſed the Po with 6000 Horſe, There- 
upon they made what haſte was poſſible, and being come to Venice, they found that Senate 

very politive to have Breſcia relieved at that very time, not being ( as they ſaid |) able to 

attend any better, nor their ſtate to put out any Fleet, ſo that without preſent ſupply, they 

would be forced to ſurrender, which would compleat the Dukes ſuccefles, and be the loſsof 
all their Territories by Land:finding them fo perverſe,Ners went to Verona, to hear what ar- 

guments the Cownt could produce to the contrary, who with good reaſons made it out to 

him, that to fa avs the relief of Breſcia in that jun&ure, would be not only ineffeQual 

at preſent, but much to their prejudice afterwards 3 for conhidering the ſeaſon of the year, 
and ituation of the Town, nothing could be done, he ſhould only harraſs and diſorder his 
Men fo, as when a proper time for ation ſhould come, he ſhould beforced to draw off to 
Perona to ſupply himſelf with what the Winter had confumed, and what was neceflary for 
their future ſupport 3 ſo that all the time that was fit for ation, would be ſpent in march- 

ing backward and forward. To adjuſt theſe things,Orſalto Fuſtiniani and Giovan Piſani were 
ſent to Verona to the Count, by whom it was concluded ( after much diſpute ) that the 


Commitſlio- 
ners to the 


Venetians for the enſuing year ſhould give the Count 80000. Ducats, and 40. a piece to the Count from 
reſt of his Army. That he ſhould march forth with his whole Army, and fall upon the the Yenetians. 


Puke, endeavouring by ſome ſmart imprefion upon his Country to make him recal Nicolo 
out of Lombardy. After which concluſion, they returned to Venice, but the Venetians 
( the ſum being thought very great _) went on but ſlowly. with their preparations. Nicolo 
Piccinino proceeded however, was got already into the Country of Romagna, and tampered 
ſo ſuccesfully with the Sons of Pandolfo Malatefta, that they deſerted the Venetians and took 
up Arms under the Duke : this news was unplealing at Venzce, but at Florence much more 3 
becauſe that way they thuught to have given Nicolo a ſtop. But the Malateſti being in Re- 
bellion, the Florentines were not a little diſmaid, eſpecially fearing that their General Pie- 
ro Giampagolo Orfino ( who was then in the territories ofthe Malateſti ) might be defeated, 


and they by conſequence difarmed : theſe tidings, werealſo no ſmall trouble to the Cownt , | py ing 
who began to apprehend if Njcolo paſſed into Twſcany, he might be in danger of loſing La YR £9.09 


Marca, and ( diſpoſed to ſecure his awn Country if he could }) he came to Venice, and be- hs 


ing iutroduced to the Duke, he declared to him, that his paſſage into Tuſcany would bg 
convenient for the League, for the War was to be carried on where the General, and Army 
of the Enemy was, I not among their private and particular Towns, and Garrifſons : 
becauſe their Army once beat, there is an end of the War but though. their Garriſong be 
taken, and their Towns reduced, if their Army be intire, they ſhould be never the nearer, 
butthe War ( as it does many times happen _) would break out more ſeverely. Afuring 
them that La Marca and all Tuſcany would be loſt if Nicolo was not briskly oppoſed 3 which 
being loſt, no remedy could be expected in Lombardy; but if it might, he did not under- 
ftand how he could with any excuſe abandon his own Subjects and triends; for coming in- 
to Lombardy a Prince, he ſhould be loth to leave it as a private Captain. To this the Duke 
of Venice replied, that it was manifeſt, and nothing more certain, that if he lett Lombardy 
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Diſſwaded by 
the Duke of 
Venice, 


They come to 
a refolution. 


and paſſed the Po with his Army all their territories upon Land wotild be loſt ; and that it 
would be to no purpoſe toconſume more Mony in defending it.” For he can be no wile 
Man who endeavours to defend that which he is ſure to loſe, and he no fool who.chuſes to 
loſe his Country alone rather, than his Country T his Mony too, and if the loſs of their af- 
fairs ſhould follow, it would then beclear enougft how much it imported the reputation of 
the Venetians , to prote&t Romagna and Tuſcancy. But the whole Senate was againſt his 
opinion, believing if he ſucceeded in Lombardy, he ſhould be ſure every where elſe, and 
that could be no hard task ; that State, upon Nicol»'s departure, being left weak and infirm, 
ſo that that might be ruined, before Nicolo could be called back, or any other ſufhcient re- 
medy provided. That if things were curiouſly examined, it would be found that Nicolo 
was ſent into Txſcany upon no other errand, but to divert the Count from his enterprize in 
Lombardy, and remove the War from his own Country by carrying it into another : ſo that 
if the Count ſhould purſue him without irreſiſtable neceſſity, he would rather accompliſh 
his defigns, and do as he would have him: but if they continued their Army in Lombardy, 
and ſhifted in Tuſcany as well as they could 3 they would be ſenſible of their ill reſolution 
when it was too late, and find that they had loſt all in Lombardy irrecoverably, without any 
equivalence or repriſal in Tuſcany. | LF ES 
In this manner every Man having ſpoken, and replyecd, as his judgment direced hims 
it was concluded to be quiet for ſome days to ſee what the agreement betwixt Nzcolo and the 
Malatefti would produce : whether the Florentines might rely upon Fzero Giam Pagolo; and 
whether the Pope proceeded fairly with the League as he had promiſed he would. This 
xeſolution being taken , not long after, they had.intelligence 3 that Piero Gian Pagolo was 
marched towards Tuſeany with his . Army 3 and that the Pope was better inclined to the 
League at that time, than before 3 with which advertiſements the Count being confirmed 3 
he was content to remain in Lombardy himſelf; that Neri ſhould be diſpatched thithec with 
a 1000 of his Horſe, and five hundred others, and if things ſhould proceed ſo, as that his 


preſence ſhould be neceſſary in Tuſcany 3 upon the leaſt ſummons from Nerz the Count en- 


gaped torepair to him without any delay. Accordingly Nerz marched away, arrived with 
his forces at Florexce in April, and the ſame day Gram Pagolo arrived there alſo; in the 
mean time Nicolo Piccinino having, ſetled the affairs of Romagna, was deſigning for Taſcany 3 


and being inclined to have narched by the way of the Alps of S. Benedetto, and the vale of 


Montone, he found that paſſage ſo well defended by the conduct of Nicolo da Piſa , that 
he. believed his whole Army would not be able to force it : and becauſe of the ſuddain- 
neſs of this irruption the Florentixes were but indifferently provided cither with Souldiers, 
or Officers, they committed the paſſes of the other Alps to the guard of certain of their Citi- 
zens, with ſome new raiſed Companies ofFoot, among which Citizens Bartholomeo Or- 
landini had the command, and more particularly the keeping of the Caſtle of Marradj, and 
the paſs that was by it. Niccolo Piccinino ſuppoling the paſs of S, Benedetto inſuperable by 
reaſon of the courage and vigilance of the Comander 3 choſe rather to attempt the other 
way where the cowardice and inexperience of the chief Officer was not like to give him {6 
great oppoſition.  Marradi is a Cafile built at the foot of thoſe Alps which divide Tuſcany 
and Romagng; bat on the fide of Romagna, at the entrance into the Vale di Lamona though 
it has no Walls, yet the River, the Mountains and the Inhabitants make it ſtrong. For the 


; Menare martial and faithful, and the River has worn away the banks, and made ſuch Gro- 
tes and hollows therein, that it is impoſſible from the valley to approach it, if a little Bridge ' 
whichlies over the River be defended : and on the mountain fide the Rocks and the Cliffs 


are (o ſicep, it is almoſt impregnable : but the puſilanimity of Bartolomeo debas'd the cou- 
rage of his Men, and rendered the ſituation ofhis- Caſtile of no importance: for no ſooner 
did he hear the report of the Enemies approach, but leaving all in. Confuſion, away he.ran 
with his Party,and never ſtopped till he came at Borgo @ San. Lorenzo. Nicolo(having poſleſs'd 
himſelf of that paſs, ſtrangely ſurprized to conſider how poorly.it had been defended 3 and 
as much pleaſed that now it was his own _) marched down into Mxgello, and having taken 
ſeveral Caſtles, he ſtaid at Pzliciano to refreth 3 from whence he made his excurſions as far 
as Monte Fieſole, and was ſo bold to paſs the River Arno , ſcouring , forraging, and plun- 
dering the Country within three miles of Florence. The Florentines however were not at all 
diſmaid, but the hrſt thing they did was to ſecure the Governnient, of which they were 
not much afraid both for the intereſt which Cofimo had with the People 3 and the method 


they had taken to reduce the chief Officers of the City into the hands ofa few of the moſt po+ 


tent Citizens, who with their vigilance and ſeverity kept under all fuch as were diſconten- 
ted, or ſtudious of new things, beſides they had news of the reſolutions in Lombardy: of 
Ner#'s approach 3 with the number of his forces, and that the Pope had promiſed to ſupply 


them with more: which hopes were ſuthcient to ſupport-them till Ner?'s arrival. Es 
| | finding 
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finding the City.in ſome diſorders, reſolved to take the field, and reſtrain Nicolo from fo« 
raging ſo freely : and therefore drawing together what Infantry he could out of the People, | 
he joyned them with his Horſe, marched into the held, and took Remole, which: the. Ene- 
my had poſſeſs'd. After the taking of that Town, he encamped his Army there; obſiru- 
&ed the exurlions of Nzcolo; and gave the City great hopes of ſending him farther off. Nz- 
colo obſerving though the Florentixes had loſt many of their Men, it procured no commoti- 
on and underſtanding they were all quiet and ſecure in the Town, he concluded it vain to 
loſe time any longer, wherctore he changed his deligns,and reſolved to do ſomething which The coun 
might cauſe the Florentizes to provoke him to a Battle, in which he doubted not to over- Poppi revolrs, 
come, and then all things would follow as he expeccd,of courſe. There was at that time n rom the Flz» 
Nicolo's Army, Franceſco Conte di Poppi who ( when the Enemy was in Mzgelio ) revoited 799997 
from the Florentines, with whom he was in League : the Florentines had a jealoutic of him 
before, and endeavoured to continue him their Fiend, by enlarging his pay,- and making 
him their Deputy over all the Towns which were near him : but nothing could do, fo 
{irongly did his aftcCtion encline him to the other party, that no fear, nor a& of kindneſs 
what ever was ſufhcient todivide him from Rizaldo, and the reſt of the Brethren, who had 
had the Government formerly: ſo that he no ſooner heard of Nicole's approach , but he 
went in to him immediatly, and ſolicited him with all imaginable importunity to advance 
towards the City,, and march into Caſentino 3 diſcovering to him the whole ftrength of the 
Country, and with what eaſe and ſecurity he might ftraiten the- Enemy. Nicolo took 
his Counſel, and marching into Caſentino,* he poſſeſs*d himſelf of Romena, and Bibiena, and 
afterwards encamped before Caſtle San Nicolo. That Caſtle is placed at the foot of thoſe Alps 
which divide Caſextino from the vale of Arno; and by reaſon it ſtood high, and had a 
ſirong Garriſon in it, it was no ealie matter to take it, though Nicolo, ply'd it continually 
with his Cannon. 

This ſeige continued twentydays, during which time the Florentines had got together 
what force they could, and had already under ſeveral Officers about 3000 foot at Fegghine, 
commanded by Pzero Giam Pagolo as General, Neri Capponi, and Bernardo de Medici as 
Commithoners- The Caſtle of Say. Nicolo had ſent out four Perſons to give them notice of 
their Condition, and preſs them tor relief: whereupon the Commiſſioners examining the 
ſituation of the place, found it was not to be relieved but by the Alps which came down 
from the Vale of Arno, the tops of which might eaſily be poſſeſs'd by the Enemy, before 
they could come at them, in reſpect they had a ſhorter cut to them, and the - Florentines 
could not ſtir, but they muſt of neceſſity be ſeen : ſo that to attempt a thing which was not 
like to ſucceed, was to expoſe and caſt away their Men without doing any good : upon 
theſe conſiderations the Commiſſioners having commended their courage paſs'd, adviſed 
them to continue it whilſt they were able, and when they found they could hold it no lon- 
ger , to ſurrender upon as good termes as they could : hereupon after 32 days ſeige Nies- 
lobecame Maſter of the Caſtle, but the loſing ſo much time upon fo inconliderable a place, 
was ( in great part ) the miſcarriage of that enterprize : for had he inveſted Florence, or 
but kept it blocked up at a diſtance, the Governor of that City would havee been conlirat- 
ned to raiſe Mony, and Men, and muſt have ſupplied it with provitions, with nuch more 
difficulty, having the Enemy ſo near them, beſides many would have been preſling for peace; 
{ceing the War fo likely tocontinue : but the deſire the Cont di Poppi had to be revenged ot y;,,1, :1 1qv;. 
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that Garriſon ( which had been his Enemy a long time) cauſed him to give that Counſel, ſed by Count: 


and Nicolo to oblige him conſented to it, which was the deſtruction of both: and indeed it ſel- Pops 
dom happens, but private animotity, proves a prejudice to the intereſt of the publick. Ni- 
colo, purſuing his Victory, took Paſſine and Chiufi, and the Cornt di Poppt perſwaded him 
to continue in thoſe parts, alledging that he might extend his Quarters betwixt Chizſi, and 
Pz-ve as he pleaſed, and making himſelf Maſter of the Alps, he might as he faw occaſion, 
return to the old poſt in Caſentizo and the Vale of Arno, or falling down into Vale di Chi- 
ana and the Vale de Fevere, be ready upon the leaſt motion of the Enemy. But Nicolo re= 
fiecting upon. the rockineſs of thoſe places, only he replied his Horſes could ſwallow no 
ſiones, and removed to Borgoa S. Sepilcro where he was received with all demonſtration of 
kindneſs, from whence he endeavoured to debauch the Citizens of Caſtello, but they were 
toohrm to the Florentines to entertain any ſuch motion. Being deſirous to have Perug#z 
( where he was born ) at his devotion, he went thither with 40 Horſe to make them a vi- 
lit, and was honorably treated, but in a few days he rendred himſelf faſpeced, having been 


: wheedling with the Legate and ſeveral of the Citizens, and made many propoſals to them, 


y nd none of them ſucceeded 3 ſo that receiving 8000 Ducats of them, he returned to his 
rmy. : 


Alter this he got intelligence in Corto#4, and was very buſie in ſeducing it from the Fl. 
rentines, 
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rentixes, but being diſcovered before it was ripe, that alſo came to nothing. Among the 
Nicolo pra&i- principal of that City there was one Bartolomeo di ſenſo,who going, the Rounds one night by 
ſes tolurprize the Captains order,was told by a Country Man his friend, th4t if he had no mind to be kil- 
Oy lcd, he ſhould have acare, and go back. Bartolomeo preſſing to know his reaſon 3 he found 
the whole ſeries of the Plot, and went immediatly to the Governor, and acquainted him ; 
who ſeizing upcn the Conſpirators, and doubling his Guards thereupon, expected the 
coming of Nicolo according to agreement,who came indeed punctually at his time,but find- 
ing himſelf diſcovered,returned to his quarters. Whilſt things were carried on in Tuſcany at 
this rate, with little advantage to. the forces of the Duke, his affairs in Lombardy were as un- 
quict, but with more detriment and loſs: tor Count Franceſco as ſoon as the ſeaſon gave 
leave, took the field with his Army, and the Venetians having repaired their fleet in the 
Lake, he thought it beſt in the firſt place to make himſelt Mater of that, and to drive the 
Duke out 3 ſuppoſing when he had done that, the reſt would be eaftie. Whereupon he 
Preſciarelie- cauſed the Venetian Fleet to ſet upon the Dukes 3 which they did, and defcated them 3 after 
ved. which he took all the Caſtles which they had in their poſſeſſion, ſo that the Enemy which 
beſeiged Breſcia by land, underſtanding the deſtiny of their Camarades, drew off from the 
ſcige3 and left the Town free, after it had been ſtraitned three years. Having finiſhed 
his bulineſs there, and obtained ſo important a Victory, the Count thought fit to ſeek out 
the Enemy, who was retired to Socino, a Caſtle upon the River of Oglio, and diſlodging 
them there, they retreated to Cremona: where the Duke made a head, and reſolved to de- 
fend that part of his Country. But the Count advancing dally againſt him 3 being fear- 
ful he ſhould loſe all, or a great part of his Territory, he began to lament the reſolution of 
ſending Nicolo into Twſcany and to redreſs his error, he writ word to Nicolo of the condi- 
tion he was in, preſſing-him with all ſpeed to come back to his relief. The Florentines in 
the mean time hed joyned their forces with the Popes, and made a halt at Anghiari a Caſtle 
at the foot of the mountains which part Val di Tevere, from Valdichiana, four miles diſtant 
from San Sepulcro , betwixt which places the way was plain, the. Country champian, fit 
for Horſe, and proper for a Battle. Having heard of the Counts Victory, and that Nice- 
lo was recalled, they thought the Vitory might be obtained without more hazard or labour, 
and therefore orders was diſpatched in all haſte to theComiſlaries to avoid an engagement by 


altmeans for Nicolo could not fiay in Tuſcany many days. Theſe orders coming to Ni- - 


colo*s car, finding that of neceſſity he muſt part 3 that he might have left nothing untryed, 
he reſolved to provoke them to a Battle, believing he ſhould take them unprovided, ſeeing 
( according to their intelligence ) they could have no reaſon to expe& any ſuch thing and 
to this he was much encouraged by Rinaldo, the Conte di Poppi, and all the Florentine ex- 
iles, whoknew well enough they were undone if Nicolo departed 3 but if they could bring 
them to a fight, there was a pollibility of prevailing, and if they did loſe the Victory, they 
ſhouldloſe it with honor. ; og 
This reſolution being taken, the Army moved 3 and being advanced as far as Borgo be- 
fore the Florentines perceived it, he commanded 2000 Men out of that City, who, ( rely- 
ing much upon the conduct of their General, and the promiſes he- made them, 
being alſo deſirous of plunder ) followed him chearfully. Marching on from thence di- 
realy toward Anghiari in Battalia, Nicolo arrived with his whole Army within two 
miles, when Micheletto Attendxlo perceiving a great duſt, and ſuſpedting it. tobe the Ene- 
my, cryed out to have all People ſtand to their Arms. The tumult yu Florentine 


—» 


The Battle of CP Was not ſmall 3 for that Army encamped ordinarily without any Diſcipline, and be-: 


Antbiari, ing negligent belides,in preſumption the Enemy were further off,they were fitter to fly than 
to fight 3 all of them being difarm'd,and firaggled fromtheir quarters into ſuch places as the 
ſhade, or their recreations had carried them. Nevertheleſs fo much diligence was uſed by 
the Commiſſaries, and the General, that before the Enemy could get up, they were on 
Horfeback, and in order to receive them 3 andas Micheletto was the firſt that diſcovered 
them, ſo he was the firſt that engaged them 3 running with his Troop to ſecuye the Bridge 
which croſſed the way not far from Anghiari, Micheletto having poſted himſelf at the 
Bridge, Simominoan Officer of the Popes, and his Legat placed themſelves on the right 
hand, and the Florentine Commiſſaries, and General on the left 3 having planted the foot as 
thick as poſſible upon the banks; there was only one way for the Enemy to attack them and 
that was by the bridgeznor hadtheF lorextinesany where to defend themſelves but therezonly 
they ordercd their toot, that if the Enemies foot, ſhould leave the high way, and fall upon 
the flanks of their Horſez they ſhould let fly at them with their Croſsbows, and give their 
Cavalry a ſecure paſſage over the Bridge. | | 

The firſt that appeared, were gallantly received by Micheletto, and rexulſed z but Aſftor- 
re, and Franceſco Piccinino coming in with a commanded party, to their relick, they char- 


ged 
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ged him ſo briskly,that Micheletto was not only beat back over the Bridge, but purſued to 
the very end of the Town, and they which purſued them being charged again in the Flank, 
were repulſed over the Bridge, and all things as. at firſt; This skirmith continued two 
hours compleat 3 ſometimes Nzcolo, and ſometimes the Florextines being Maſters of tho 
Bridge, and though the tight upon the Bridg was equal to both, yet on this fide and the 
other, Nicolo had much the diſadvantage. For Nicolo's men patling the Bridg were re- 
ceived by a groſs of the Enemy, which being drawn up with advantage by realon of the 
ground , could charge, or wheel, or relcive thoſe that were diſtreſſed as they ſaw occalt- 
on, But when the Florentines paſſed over, Nicolo had no place to relieve his Men tor 
the ditches and banks in the way, as it appeared in the conflict ; for though Nicole's forces 
gained the Bridge ſeveral times, yet by the freſh ſupplies of the Enemy they were ftill tor- 
ced to give back : but when the Florentines prevailed, and paſſed over the Bridge, Nzcolo 
had not time, by reaſon of the briskneſs of their charge, and the incomodity of the ground þ;..;,:,. 4.. 
to reinforce his Men, but thoſe which were behind were forced to mix with theſe that were feared. 
before, one diſordered the other, and the whole Army was conſtrained to fly, and every 
Man got to Borgo as well as he could. The Florentines let them go, as having more incli- 
nation to the plunder, which in Horſes, Arms, and other things afforded them a plenti- 
ful prey 3: for with Nicolo there eſcaped not above 1000 Horſe, moſt of the reſt being taken 
Priſoners : the Cirizens of Borgo who had followed Nzcolo for prize, became prize them< 
ſelves, and were moſt of them taken with all their carrrages and colours : this victory was 
not ſo much prejudicial to the Duke, as it was advantagious to Tuſcany, for had the Flo- 
. rentines loſt the Day, that Province had been his 3 but he loling it, loſt nothing but his Arms 
and his Horſes, which a little Mony would recruit. Never was there any War made ini 
an Enemies Country with leſs execution than in this, for in ſo great a rout, and fo ſharp 
an engagement, which laſted four hours, there was but one Man ſlain, and he not by, any 
wound or honorable exploit, but falling from his Horſe, he was trodden to Death: \vich 
ſuch ſecurity did they tight then 3 tor all of them being cuiraſſiers on Horſeback, and com- 
pleatly armed, they , could not preſently be killed, and if they found there was no likely- 
hood of getting off themſelves, or being reſcued by their friends, they ſurrendered before 
they could come at them to ſlay them : this Battle both ' in it ſelf and conſequences, was a 
great inſtance of the unhappineſs of that War for the Enemy being beaten, and Nicols 
fled to Borgo, the Commiſhoners would have purſued, and beſeiged him in that place, to 
have made-their Victory entire : But ſome of the Officers and Souldiers would not obey 3 
pretending they would diſpoſe of their plunder, and cure themſelves of their wounds, and 
whichis more remarkable;the next day about noon,without any regard to,or leave from their 
ſupexior Officers, they went to Arezzo 3 depolited their prey 3 and returned to Anghiari 
when they had done. | Ls | 
A thing ſo contrary to all order and military difcipline, that the reliques and xemainder 
of any well governed Army would cakily have rob*d them of the Vitory, which ſo unde- 
ſervedly they had obtained. And beſides this, the Commitlioners giving order that all pri- 
foners ſhould be kept ( to prevent their-rallying, or getting together again ) in ſpight of 
their Orders, they diſmiſs'd them all. A thing moſt juſtly to be admir'd, that an Army fo 
conſtituted,ſhould be able to get the Victory, and that the-Enemy ihould | be ſo poor ſpi- 
Tited as to be beaten by them. - Whillt the Florentines therefore were marching to Arezzo, 
and returning again , Nicolo had opportunity to quit Borgo, and draw off all his Men 
towards Romagnz; and with him the Florentine exiles, who ſeeing their hopes deſperate of 
returning to Florexce 3 they diſperſed: themſelves into all parts of Italy, and ſome of them 
into other Conntrics, as their conveniences prompted them , of theſe Rinaldo choſe Anco- 
na for his relideuce, and afterwards ( to. obtain a manſion in Heaven, for that which he 
had loſt upon Earth ) he went to viſit the Sepulchre of our Saviour-z from whence being re- 
turned, as he was fitting at the Table very merry at the Wedding of one of his Daughters, 
he fell down on a ſaddain, and died. His fortune being favourable ſo far, as to take him 
away in one of the moſt plcafant days of his Life a Man truly honorable in all conditions, 
but would have been much more, had his ftars brought him forth in a City that had been 
| united 3 for Florence being faQtious, the ſame things diſguſted there, which would have 
been rewarded in another place. The Commiſſaries, when theit Men were come back 
rom Arezzo, and Nicolo departed, preſented themſelves before Borgo,, whereupon the 
Townſmen would have ſurrendered to the Florentines, but could nos be accepted: in this 
reaty and negotiation, the Commiſſaries became jealous of the Popes Legate , leſt he 
had a delign for ſeizing it for the Church 3 ſo that they came to ill language, and doubtleſs 
lome ill accident would have happened, had thoſe propoſals Bake. : but the Popes Le- 


Ewe being gratiticd in his deſires: that controyerly fell to the ground. Whilſt they were fo 
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Poppi beſeiged. 


Poppi's ſpeech 
to the Floren-, 
tine Comiſla- 


Neri's anſwer, 


folicitous for the enterprize of Borgo, news came that Nzcolo Precinino was marched towards 
Rome ;, but others ſaid towards La Marca, wherefore the Legat, and many of the reſt, gave 
their opinions to march towards Perugia, tobe ready to detend either Rome or La Marca, 
whither Nicolo was fled with Bernardo de Medici, and Neri, with the Florentixes, were to 
march for Caſentino: this being determined, Neri departed. with his forces to Raſſina 
took it, and Bibiena, Prato Vecchio, and Romeni z from thence he marched to Poppr, and 
beſeiged it ontwolidesz one towards the plain of Certomondo'; and the other upon the 
mountain which goes along to Fronzolz. Count Poppi ſeeing himſelf forſaken both by God 
and Man, had ſhut himſelf up in Poppi, not with any hopes of relict, but to make his con- 
ditions ſo much the better 3 -and Nerz coming before it, and forming his ſeige3 he deſired 
a parly, and had as good terms offered, as in his ſtate could be cxrotied . which were to go 
away himfelf, and his Children, with what ever they could carry with them, tor 
which the Town and its Territory was to be delivered to the Florextines z whillt the 
Treaty was managing, hecame down to the Bridge over the Arzo which is at the end of the 
Town, and calling to Neri, in great ſorrow and affliction he faid to him, 

« Had I conſidered my own ill fortune, and your power as I ſhould have done, I had 
&« been now as a friend congratulating your victory, and not ſupplicating your Mercy as an 
« Enemy. Fortune at preſent is favourable and propitious to you: to me it is rigid and 
« ſevere; I had Horſes and Arms, and Subjects, and Eſtate, and who can wonder if I 
« part with them unwillingly ? but if you pleafe ( as you may ) to command all Txſcany, 
« we muſt of neceſſity obey : I have this only to comfort me, that had not I committed 
« this error ſuch would not have been that exerciſe nor demonſtration of your Generoſity, 
<« for if now you ſhall think fit to preſerve me, you will leave to the World an indelible in- 
« ſtance, and example of Clemency : let therefore your compaſſion exceed my offence, and 
<« permit at leaſt that this ſingle reſidence may continue to thoſe from whom your prede- 
« ceſſors have received formerly many obligations. , 

Neri replyed, © That he had unhappily placed his hopes upon People which could do him 
© nogood. That he had tranſgreſſed fo highly againſt the Republick of Florexce,- that as 
< things then ſtood, there was a neceſſity of yie!ding up all, and that he muſt abandon thoſe 
& places, as he was an Enemy to Florence, which as a friend he had refuſed to preſerve 3 for 
<« he had given fo ill a Teſtimony and example of himſelf, That he could not be continu- 
«ed; and in every change of fortune had been fo unconſtant and various,that they could not 
« have any confidence but that ſtill he would be working to the prejudice of their ſtate, and 
«yetit was not ſo much him, as his intereſt they were affraid of. But if he would with- 
« draw into Germany, the Government of Florexce would intercede, that he might reſide 
* thereas a Prince; and be a friend to him, for the obligations he faid they had received 
<« from his Anceſtors. 'To which the Count anſwered in great paſſion, that he would be 
<« farther off of the Florentines than fo,and laying aſide all further capitulation (ſeeing no re- 
© medy ) the Count delivered up the Town, and all his other concerns to the Florentines ; 
< only his goods, his Wife and Children departed with him, very diſconſolate, for having 
loſt a Dominion which his predeceſſors had enjoyed above 400 years. Theſe ſucceſſes be- 
ing known in Florence, were received with great joy and acclamation, both by the Ma- 
giſtrates and People. And becauſe Barnardetto de Medici, found that Nicolo's marching 
towards Rome or La Marca would be of little importance, he returned with his forces to 
Neri, and both of them coming back to Florence, it was reſolved that they ſhould be enter- 
tained with the a honors which could be conferred by that City, upon their vicori- 
ous members, and accordingly they were received in a Triumphant magner, by the Senate, 
the Captains of the Parties, and the whole City beſide, 
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T always was (and *tis reaſonable it be) the defign and end of all thoſe who make war, 
to enrich themſelves, and impoveriſh the Enemy 3 nor is conqueſt and victory deſired 
upon any other ſcore, but to magnifie the one, and to depreſs the other : hence it is, 
that when ever victory impoveriſhes or debilitates you, you have either tranſgreſſed,or 
fallen ſhort of what you aimed at in the War. That Prince, or Commonwealth is 

enriched by Vidory, when he extirpateth his Enemy, and impropriats the ſpoil. On the 
otherſide, his victory impoveriſhes him, when ( though he overcomes his Enemy ) he can- 
not utterly extinguiſh him, and the ſpoil and prey is left to the Souldiers. This Prince, 
this Commonwealth is unhappy in its loſſes, but more in its victories 3 for being defeated, 
it is lyable to the injuries 'of its Enemies 3 and being vidorious, to the contumely of its 
friends, which as they are leſs reaſonable are leſs ſupportable,ſeeing it is again necdſſitated to 
oppreſs and diſguſt its ſubjets by new impoſitions and taxes: and if there be the leaſt hu- 
manity in Government, it cannot rejoice or exſult in a victory, which makes all its ſub- 
jects ſad. The well governed Commonwealths of old, were wont to fill their Bags with 
Gold and Silver ; deſtribute donatives 3 remit ſubſidics and tribute to the People z and ſo- 
lemnize their Vicories with merriment and feaſting 3 but thoſe of whom we write, drain- 
& their Exchequer, impoveriſhed the People 3 and never ſecured themſelves of their Enc- 
mics z which proceeded from the diſorders in the management of the War 3 for having 
beaten, and pillaged the Enemy, they neither kept them Priſoners, nor killed them; fo 
that (being incenſed }) they forbare revenging themſelves upon the Conqueror no longer 
than he which commanded them could recruit them with Horſes and Arms : and the plun+ 
der and ranſoms falling to the Souldier, the Conquerours made no advantage of the ſpoils 
of the Enemy, but were forced to tear their ſupplics out of the bowels of their Subjects 3 no- 
thing of benefit accruing to the People, they were rendered more imperious, and crucl in 
their taxcs : and thoſe Souldiers had brought things to that paſs, that both the Conqueror 
and conquered C if they intented to preſerve their authority over their Men ) were in ne- 
cellity of more mony 3 for the one ſide was to be recruited, the other to be rewarded; and 
3s the One could not tight, unleſs he was newly equipped 3 fo the other would not engage 
"um, without recompence for what was paſſed 3 from whence it happened that one fide had 
10 great joy of its victory 3 and the other no great ſence of its loſs; for the conquered had 
me to recruit, and the Conqueror had none to purſuc. This diforder and perverlenefs in 
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the Souldier was the reaſon that Nicolo was recruited, and on Horſe back again, before his 
defeat was known thorow Italy; and” ſharper war he made upon his Enemies afterwards, 
than he had ever done before. This it was that after his rout before Breſcia enabled him to 
ſurprize Verona : this it was, that after he was worlted at Verona, gave him opportunity to 
invade Tuſcany this it was, that after his loſs at Anghiari, recruited him again, and made 
him ſtronger in the field ( ere he got to Romagna )) than he was before, which gave the 
Duke new hopes of defending, Lombardy, though by means of his abſence he had looked 
upon it as loſt: for whilſt Nicolo was giving the Enemy an alarm at Txſcany, the Duke of 
Milan was reduced to a condition of hazarding all, and therefore apprehending he might 
be undone, before Nicolo ( who was ſent for ) would come to his reſcue, to ſtop the Ca. 
reer of the Count, and temper his fortune by induſtry, which he could not do by force 3 he 
had recourſe to thoſe remedies which in the like caſe he had many times uſed, and ſent Nj. 
colo da Efti Prince of Ferrara, to Peſchiera to the Count, to perlwade him in his name to a 
ay =_ PIO Peace; and to remonſtrate to him that the proſecution of the War could not turn to his ad- 
ay vantagesfor if the Duke ſhould be diſtreſſed, and unable to maintain his reputation,the Count 
would be the firſt which would ſuffer by itz by reaſon the Venetians and Florentines would 
have no farther occaſion, and by conſequence no farther eſteem for him : and asa teſtimon 
of the ſincerity of his'\propoſal, the Duke offered to conſummate his Marriage, and ſend his 
Daughter to Ferrara fo be delivered to him as ſoon as the peace was concluded, to which 
the Count replied, chat if the Duke did truly deſire peace, he might eafily have it 3 for the 
Venetians and Florentines were as much inclined to it as he, but the difficulty would be - to 
perſwade them he was in earneſt,as —_— he would never have propoſed any ſuch thing, 
had not ſome neceſſity conſirained him 3 and as ſoon as that ſhould be removed, he would 
make War upon them again. 
As to the buſineſs of his Marriage, he could not repoſe any confidenee in his promiſe, ha- 
ving been ſo often baffled by him before: nevertheleſs if every thing elſe were agreed, he 
ſhould proceed in it as his friends ſhould adviſe. The Yenetians, who are jealous of their 
Souldiers, where they have no reaſon to be ſo, had reaſon enough to be ſuſpicious here, 
which the Count being deſirous to remove, proſecuted the War with all diligence imagi- 
nable 3 but his mind was ſo inflamed with ambition, and the Venetians fo ſlack,” and inte- 
pidated with jealouſie, little more was done that Summer : ſo that when Nicolo Piccinino 
xeturned into Lombardy Winter came on, and the Armies were ſent to their Winter quar- 
ters. ' The Count to Verona; the Duke to Cremona: the Florentines into Tſcaxy, and the 
Popes Army to Romagnaz which after the Battle of Anghzari,aſſaulted Furli and Bologna in 
hopes to have taken them from Fraxceſco Piccinino, who kept them from his Father, and 
detended them ſo well, they could not get them out of his .hands 3 nevertheleſs their com- 
ing into thoſe parts ſo terrified the People of Ravenna that to avoid the domination of the 
Church, by conſent-of Oftafio di Potenta their Lord, they ſubmitted to theVenetian, who 
( in recompence of his kindneſs, that he might never recover by force, what he had given 
them with fo littke difcretion }) ſent Oftaſio with his only Son to ſpend their days in Candis, 
__, Wherethey died: in which expedition his Holineſs wanting Mony, ( notwithſtanding the 
us he Victory at Anghiari ) he was glad to ſell the Caſtle of Borgo a Sax Sepulcro to the Floren- 
our ins, tines for25000 Ducats. 
Things being in this poſture, and all fides thinking themſelves fafe as long as it was 
Winter 3 all thoughts of peace were laid alide, eſpecially by the Duke, who thought him- 
{elf doubly ſafe, both in the ſeaſon of the year, and: the arrival of Nicolo ; had therefore 
broke of his Treaty with the Coznt a little abruptly 3 and in great haſte rigged out Nicolo 
again with all proviſions and accoutrements that were neceſſary for the War : the Count 
having notice of his preparations, went to Venice to conſult the Senate how affairs were to 
be ordered the next Summer. When Nicolo was ready ( perceiving the Enemy out of or- 
der ) he never ſtaid for the Spring, but in the coldeſt of the Winter he paſſed the Adds, 
and Acri, ſurprized 2000 Horſe, and took moſt of them Priſoners : but that which touch- 
cd the Count neareſt, and ſiartled the Venetians, was the defetion of Ciarpellone one of his 
principal officers, who went over to the Duke : the Coxnt had n7 ſooner the news, but he 
left Vexicez and coming with all poſlible ſpeed to Breſcia, he found Nzcolo retired, and gon® 
back to his former ſtation : the Cot had no mind, tinding the Enemy gone, to follow him 
at that time; but choſe rather to defer, till ſome advantage ſhould tempt him, and give 
him opportunity to reyenge himſelt : he prevailed therefore with the Vexetiays to recall the 
forces they had in the Florentine ſervice in Txſcanyz and to confer the command of them 
Micheletts Ge- upon Micheletto Attendulo, Gattamelata being dead. The ſpring being come, Nzcolo Pic- 
neral for the £71710 was firlt in the tield, and beſeiged Cignano, a Caſtle ſome twelve miles diſtant from 
League, Breſcia : to the relict of which, the Cont addreſſed himſelf; and betwixt theſe two Gene 
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rals the War was managed as formerly; The Coxnt being, fearful of Bergamo, went with 

his Army and encamped before Martizengo, a Caltle which ( if taken ) lay very conveni- 

ent for the ſuccouring of Bergamo ( which City was by Nicolo greatly diſtreſſed ) who tind- 

ing he could not eafily be diſturbed, but by the way of Martizeago, had ſupplicd it plenti- 

fully with all things, ſo as the Cont was forced to beſeige it withall his Army 3 whereupon 

Nicolo marched with his forces where he might moſt conveniently incommode him, and in- 

trenched himſelf fo ſtrangely, the Cont could not ( without manifeſt danger ) affail him, 

ſo that thereby he brought things to that paſs, that the beſeigex was in more diſtreſs, than 

the beſciged 3 and the Cont than the Caſtle. For the Coxnt could neither keep the ſeige 

for want of proviſions, nor riſe, for fear of Nicolo's Army 3 and every body expected vi- 

&ory for the Duke, and deſtrution for his Enemy : but fortune, ( which never wants 

ways of favouring her friends, and diſobliging her Enemies ) brought it about, that Nicolo 

in confidence of his Victory was grown ſo inſolently haughty, that without reſpz& to the 

Duke, or himſelf, he ſent him word that he had ſerved him a long time, and as yet not 

gained ſo much ground as would bury him when he died 3 he deſired therefore to know 

what recompence he was to expe for all his dangers, and fatigues 3 tor it being now in his 

power to make him abſolute Maſter of Lombardy, and to put all his Enemies into his hands, y;,,1vs info- 
he thought it but reaſonable, as he was certain of his Victory, to be ſecured of his reward 3 lence to the 
and therefore he did propoſe he might have the City of Piacenza made over to him, that Duke. 
when he had tired and worn himſelfout in his wars, he might have that Town for his re- 

cels 3 and at the laſt he took the boldneſs to threaten the Duke with the quitting his enter- 

prize, it he was not gratified in his demands. This contuthelious and inſolent way of ca- 

pitulation, was ſo offenſive, and deteſtable to the Duke, that hereſolved to loſe all, rather 

than comply 3 ſo that this arrogance in Nzcolo wrought an cffe& upon him, to which the 

Arms nor the minaces of the Enemy conld never reduce him 3 and that was to make 

peace with the Cont, to whom he ſent Guido Buone da Fortona with propoſals of peace; Peace betwixr 
and the proffer of his Daughter 3 which was embraced with both Arms by the Cont and *< Puke and 
his Collegues. | TO 

All being privatly agreed among themſelves; the Duke ſent a meſſage to Nicole to re- 

quire him to make a Truce with the Coznt for a twelve month 3 pretending his treaſure 
was low, and had been fo exhauſted with the War, that he. could not but prefer a certain 
Peace, before a Victory that was doubtful. Nicolo admired his reſolution, as not able to 
imagine what ſhould make him reject ſo glorious a Vidtory 3 not in the leaft ſuſpeting, that 
he bogled at the remuneration of his friends, and choſe rather to let his Enemics eſcape 3 fo 
that not obeying him readily, the Duke was conſtrained to threaten, that without imme- 
diate compliance, he would deliver him up as a prey to his own Souldiers, and his Enemy. 
Whercupon Nicolo ſubmitted but with the ſame alacrity as one that is forced to forſake both 
his Country and friends; complaining, and lamenting his unhappineſs, whole victory over 
his Enemies was always interrupted either by his tortune, or the Duke. The truce being 
made, the Marriage betwixt Madona Bianca and the Count was conſummated, and the City 
of Cremona given to her in Dower : after which, the peace was concluded in November 1441, 
at which for the Venetians Franceſco Barbadico, and Pagolo Frono, for the Florentines Agno- 
lo Acciailo were preſent 3 the Venetians got by this peace Peſchiera, Aſola, and Leonata a 
Caſtle belonging to the Marqueſs of Manta. 

The Wars in Lombardy being ended,the only part of 1taly where there was any Hoſtility, 
wasin the Kingdom of Naples, which not being able to be compoſed, was the occalion of 
new troubles in Lombardy. During the Wars in thoſe parts, Alfonſo of Aragon had over- 
run the whole Kingdom of Naples, and left the King Kinato nothing at all but the Country 
about the Metropolis. Whercupon Alfonſo conceiving the victory already in his hands, 
reſolved whillt he beſeiged Naples, to ſeize upon Bexevento, and the relt of the Towns 
which were yet remaining to the Coxnt in thoſe Countrics, ſuppoling it might be done with- 
out much danger, the Count himſelf being imployed in Lombardy ; and his deſign ſucceed- 
ed as cafily as hc imagined 3 for he took all his Towns with little or no oppoſition. But 
the news arriving , the peace in Lombardy, Alfonſo began to apprehend lelt the Count 
( to recover what he had loſt ) ſhould joyn with Rinato, and Rinato being of the ſame opi- 
nion, ſent to invite, and ſolicite the Cornt, that he would come, and revenge himſelt of 
his Encmy, by rclciving his friend. On the otherſide Alfonſo was as earneſt wirh the 

uke, that in reſpe& ot the friendſhip which was betwixt them, he would give the Cornt 
ſome diverſion, and by imploying himin greater affairs, enforce him from undertaking of 
this. Philippo entertaincd the motion very readily 3 not contidering it intrenched upoa 
that peace, which not long before he had concluded with ſo much prejudice to himſelt : he 
cauſed therefore to be ſigniticd to the Pope Engenizs, that then was the time to — the 
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Towns which the Country had taken from the Churches, and for his caher ſucceſs, he prof. 
tered him Nicolo Piccinino ( who was in his pay ) during” the War, but diſcharged upon 
the peace, and was at that time in Romagna with his forces : the Pope received the propo- 
lition very joyfully upon a double account, both as he hated Franceſco, and deſired his own, 
and though he had bcen cheated by Nicoloonce before, yet now the Duke interpoſing, he 
could not ſuſpe& him in the leaſt 3 joyning his forces therefore with Nzcolo's, he marched 
into La Marca : the Count being much alarm'd at the news, got what ſtrength together he 
could, and went to encounter them. 

In the mean time Alfonfo took Naples 3 and all that Kingdom fell into his hands except 
Caſtelnuovo : Rinato a having left ſtrong Garriſon in Caſtelauovo , went away himſelf 
for Florence, where he was moſt honorably received, but tnding he was not able to conti- 
nue the War, he-ſtayed there but ſome certain days, and away he paſſed to Marſilia z du- 
ring which time Alfonſo had taken CaſteInwovo, and the Count was got in to La Marca, but 
not ſo ſtrong as the Pope and Nicolo: wherefore he addrefled himſelf to the Venetian, and 
Florentine for aſſiſtance both of Men and miony ; repreſenting to them that unleſs they now 
looked about them, anddid ſomething to reſtrain the Pope and Alfonſo, whilſt he was in 
being, afterwards they would have cnough to do to ſecure themſelves, for they might joyn 
with Duke Philip, and divide all Italy betwixt them : for ſome time both Venet:an and 
Florentine ſaſpended their anſwer, either becauſe they were unwilling to make his Holi- 
neſs, and Alfonfo their Enemies 3 or elſe becauſe their hands were already full in Bologna. 
Hannibal Bentivoglio had driven Franceſco Piccinino out of that City, and to enable himſelf 
to defend it againſt the Duke (who was a favourer of Franceſco _) he had delired the afſi- 
ſtance of the Venetians and Florentines , and they not denied it. Whilſt the affairs in Bo- 
logna were in this manner uncertain, they could not reſolve to give the Count their aſſi- 
ſtance 3 but Hannibal defeating Franceſco afterwards, ſo that all things there ſeemed to be 
compoſed, they then concluded to ſupply him. Yet firſt to ſecure themſelves againſt the 
Duke, they renewed the League with him, to which the Duke was not averſe, for though 
he had conſented to the War againſt the Count, whilſt Rinato was in the held 3 yet now 
Rinato was routed, and his whole Kingdom taken from him, he had no mind the Cont 

' ſhould be deſtroyed likewiſe: and to that end he not only conſented to the aid which they 
deſired, but he writ to Alfonſo to draw his forces back again into Naples, and not to pro- 
ſecute the War there any longer to which, although Alfonſo was very unwilling, yet in 
reſpe of his obligations to the Duke, he quietly conſented, and drew of his Army to the 
other ſide of Trexto. . ' 

Whilſt things were in this poſture in Romagna, the Florentines were not unanimous at 
home : among the Citizens of chiefeſt reputation and authority in that Government, Nerz 
the Son of Gino Capponi was one, of whoſe intereſt Coſimo de Medici was moſt particularly 
jealous, in reſpect of the great vogue he had both in the City, and Army : for having a 
long time had the Command of the Florentine forces, he had gained them exceedingly by his 
courage and deportment : beſides the many great ſervices performed by him and his father 
( the Father having taken Piſa, and the Son defeated Nicolo at the Battle of Anghtiarz ) 
were freſh upon the memory, and cauſed him to be beloved by moſt People, but dreaded 
by ſuch as were fearful of more Companions in their Government. Amongſt other of their 

..___ principal Officers, there was one Baldaccio d4' Anghiari, an excellent Souldier 3 not to be 
A = ſurpaſſed, either for courage or condudt in all 1taly at thattime: having always command- 
Florentinefoot. Ed their foot, he had gained ſo great influence upon them, that it was generally believed, 
with him they would undertake any enterprize what ever, when ever. he deſired them. 

This Baldaccio was a great lover of Neri,ot whoſe bravery and prudence he had all along been 

a witneſs, which to the reſt of the Grandees, gave great occaſion of ſuſpicion 3 and think- 

ing with themſelves that to let him a lone wonld be dangerous, but to impriſon him much 

more 3 they reſolved to make him away, and fortune effected it. Bartolomeo Orlandini 

was at that time Gonfaloniere di Giuſtitia, who having been ſent to keep the paſs at Marrad; 
( as was ſaid before ) when Nicolo Piccinino made his inroad into Twſcary, had moſt baſe-. 

ly deſerted it, and expoſed a Country which was almoſt inacceſſible of it ſelf. Baldaccio 

was {o much provoked, or rather aſhamed at his cowardice, that he ſpake ſlightly of him, 

and writ ſeveral letters expreſſing his contempt 3 which Bartolomeo reſenting highly, and 

being conſcious it was true 3 he reſolved to be revenged, and expiate his own fault with the 

death of his accuſer : his reſolution being known to other of his Enemies, they encouraged 

him to proceed, and at one blow to revenge himſelf for the injury he had received 3 and de- 

liver the ſtate from a perſon they could ncither retain without danger, nor diſmiſs without 

ruine. Having fixed upon his way, Bartolomeo (hut up ſeveral armed Men one day in the 

Chamber and Baldaccios being come to the Piazza (as he conſtantly did) to diſcourſe 

with the Magittrats, and require ordcrs tor his conduct, the Gonfloniere ſent to ſpeak 
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ſpeak with him, and he preſently obeyed : ſeeing him coming, the Gonfaloniere went to 
meet him, and entertained him about his affairs three or four turns in the Sexators Cham- 
ber 3 but at length having drilled him nearthe Chamber where his ambuih was laid, he 
gave the Signal, and all of them ruſhing upon him ( who was alone, and without arms ) 
they killed him, and threw him out of the Palace window which looks towards the Dogana 3 
and then cutting off his Head, and carrying his trunk into the Piazzo, they left it there all 
day as 4 ſpeacle for the People: he had only one Son by his Wife Annalena; which li- 
ving not long after him, Annalena deprived both of Husband and Child, and reſolving to 
have no farther converſation with Man, ſhe made a Monaſtery of her houſe, and ſhutting 
her ſelf up with ſeveral other Noble Perſons, which came to her to that purpole ; ſhe ſpent 
the remainder of her days there in great piety and devotionscalling theMonaſtery by her own 
Name, and immortalizing her memory, both by the one and the other. This ation was 
no ſmall diminution to Nerizand took away a conſiderable part of his reputation and friends; 
yet it did not fatishe the contrivers, for having been more than ten years at the helm, the 
authority of the Balia expired, and every body began to talk and a& with more freedom 
than they thought convenient, they judged it neceffary to revive that Court, for the encou- 
ragement of their friends, and the depreſſion of their Enemies 3 Hereupon, in the Year 
1444, the Counſels, created a new Balia, which re-eſtabliſhed the Offices 3 contracted 
the number of the Officers which were to chufe the Senatorsz renewed the Chancery of refor- 
mation 3 removing Philippo Peruzzi out of the Chancellorſhip,and putting one into his place 
who they billeves _—_ be governed by them. They prolonged the baniſhment of thoſe 
that were refractory; impriſoned Giovanni, the Son of Simone Veſpucei degraded the A4c- 
coppiatori as Euemies to the State, and with them the Soris of Piero Baroncelli z all the Serag- 
li, Bartolomeo Fortini, Franceſco Caſtellani, and ſeveral others ; by which means they pro- 
cured great reputation, and authority to themſelves, and no little prejudice, and diſparage- 
ment to their Enemies 3 and having fetled themiſeIves at home in the Government, they be- 
gan to look about, and enquire how things were managed abroad. 

Nicolo Piccinino ( as we ſaid before ) being abandoned by Alfonſo 3 and the Count, by 

albiſtance of the Florentines, become formidably powerful, he affaulted Nicolo riot far from 
Fermo, and gavehimſo great a defeat, that Nicelo was glad to fly (almioſt alone) to Montec- 
chio, where he fortified himſelf ſo well, and defended himſelf fo bravely, that in a ſhort 
time his whole Army repaired to him again, and put him into a condition of ſupportin; 
eafily againſt the Count, and the rather, becauſe Winter being come, both of ther were 
conſtrained to fend their Armies into quarters. All Winter long Nicolo was imployed: in 
increaſing his Army, which was much farthered by the atfiſtance of the Pope, and 41fo- 
ſo; infomuch that when the ſpring appeared, and both Armies touk the field, the Count 
was much too weak for Nicolo, and indeed brought tothat extremity of want, that he 
muſt of necefſity have been ruined, had not the Duke fruſtrated the advantage which N;- 
colo had got over him. Philip ſent to Nicolo to deſire he would come preſently to him, for 
he muſt needs ſpeak perſonally with him about buſineſs of very great importance:and Nicolo, 
being greedy to know it, left his command to his Son Franceſco, and went to Milan to the 
Duke relinquiſhing a certairvictory, for an uncertain reward, which being perceived by 
the Cont he thought that occaſion of engaging the Son in his Fathers abſence, was not to 
be ſlipped,and coming to a fight with him near the Caſtle di Monteloro,he overthrew Fran- 
ceſco, and took him Priſoner. ek : 

Nicolo arriving at Milan, finding himſelf deluded by the Duke, and underſtanding the 
defeat, arid impriſonment of his Son, he took it to heart, and dyed with ſorrow 1445 in 
the 64. year of hisage, a more brave, than fortunate General. He left oy two Sons, 
Franceſco, and Giacopo, whoſe condu@ was leſs, and fortune worſe than their Fathers 3 {6 
that the Diſciples of Bracio were almoſt extin&, whilſt the Sfrrzefthan being more ſucceſ- 
tul, became more glorious. The Pope underſtanding Nicolo was dead, and his Army 0 


| verthrown ( not daring to rely much upon the King of Aragons ſupplies ) defired a peace 


of the Count, and obtained it by the mediation of the Florentines, by which the Pope was 
to have in La Marca, Ofimo, Fabriano, and Ricanato reſtored,. and all the reſt were to re- 
maiu to the Count. After this accomodation in Le Marcs, all Italy. had been quiet, had 
not the Bologxeſi diſturbed it. There were two ſuper-eminent families in Bologna, the Ca- 
eſchi, and-the Bentivogli , Hannibal was the head of the latter, and Battiſta of the firſt. To 
get the greater confidence betwixt them, many matches had been made; but among 
Men that A ons to the ſame degree of greatneſs, an allyance is fooner made,than a friend- 
ſhip. Bologna was in League with the Venetians, and Florentines, which League was 
made by Hannibal Bentivoglio's means after Franceſco Piccinino was expelled. Battiſta, un- 
derſtanding how earneſtly the Duke delirsd the friendſhip of that City, contrived how he 
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might kill Hannibal, and deliver that City to the Duke 3 and having concluded the circum. 
ſtances, on the 24th, of June 1445, Battiſta and his accomplices ſet upon Hannibal, and 
ſlew him, and when they had done, declared themſelves for the Duke. TheVenetian and 
Florentine commiſſaries were at the ſame time in the Town and at the hrſt report of the 
tumult, returned privatly to their houſes, but finding the People thronging in great num. 
bers in the Market place, complaining, and exclaiming againſt the Murderers of Haxnibal; 
they took courage 3 joyned themſelves with them, and putting ther into a poſture, they 
fell upon the Canneſchi, and,in half an hours time, routed them, killed part of them, and 
drove the reſt out of the City. Battiſta not having opportunity to get away, nor his Ene. 
mics tokill him, betook himſelf to his houſe, where hiding himſelt in a cheſt, or Bing to 
keep Corn in, they ſearched for him a whole day, and could not diſcover him : keing affu- 
red he was not gone on tof Town, they came back again and threatned his Servants ſo, that ' 
one of his Lacqueys betraid him, and carried them to him, then drawing him out of his 
hole in armour as he was, they killed him, and then dragged. him about the Streets, and 
burned him: ſo that the Victory of the Duke was ſufficient to encourage that enterprize, 
but his expedition in releiving it, was not great enough to make it good. By the death of 
Battiſta, and the expulſion of the Canneſehi their tumults were compoſed 3 but the Bolog. 
xeſi remained in no little confuſion, there being none of the family of the Bentivoglio*s left 
to govern them for Hannibal had only one Son, of about fix years old called Giovanni , 
and it was feared1eſt ſome difference and diviſion might ariſe betwixt the friends of Bentj- 
voglo ( in whoſe power it was reſtore the Canneſchi ) to the deſtruction of their party, and 
Country. | 

Whilſt they were in this ſuſpence, the Conte di Poppi being by accident in Bologna, ſent 

word to the principal of the City,that if they would be governed by one of Hannibals blood, 
he could dire them where they might have one 3 for about twenty years lince, Herewles, a 
Couſin-German of Hannibals being at Poppi, had the enjoyment of a young Maid in that 
Town, who was brought to bed afterwards ofa Son called Sant: z which Hercules affirm- 
cd to him many times was his, nor was it to be denied, for. who ever knew them both, 
muſt needs owne a more than ordinary reſemblance. The Citizens giving credit to what he 
faid, deſpatched ſome of their Citizens to Florence immediatly, to ſee the Youth, and to de- 
fire Neri, and Cofimo that he might be delivered to them : the reputed father of Santi was 
dead, and the Son lived with an Unckle called Antonio da Caſceſe, a rich Man, without 
Children of his own, and a great friend of Ner?s : Neri out of reſpe& to' his Uncle, think- 
ing the buſineſs not to be deſpiſed, nor on the ot herſide, raſhly accepted, propoſed that 
Santi might be ſent for 3 and that in the preſence of Coſimo and the Bolognian Embaſſadors, 
they might hear what he could fay for himſelt; he was ſent for accordingly, and behayed 
himſelf fo well, the Bologneſi were ready to worſhip him 3 ſo ſtrangely prevalent ſometimes 
is the love of a faction 3 yet there was nothing concluded at this miceting, only Cofimo took 
Santi a lide and told him. 

* No Body can counſel you better in this caſe, than your ſelf ; becauſe you may follow 
«your own inclination: If you be the Son of Hercules Bentivogli, you will apply your ſelf 
< to ſuch things as are worthy and ſuitable to the honor of that houſe : But if you be the 
< Son of Aguolo da Caſceſez you will continue in Florence, and ſpend the reſt of your days 
< baſely in the ordering of Wool. 

' This ſpcech netled the young Man, and whereas before he ſeemed to be irreſolute, he 
now declarcd he, would reter himſelf wholly to Cofimo, and Neri, and do as they directed 
him) and ( it being agreed with the Embaſſadors _) Cloaths and Horſes were bought, and 
equipage provided, -and a while after being honorably conducted to Bolonia, he was made 
Governor both of Haxnibals Son, and the City, which office he executed ſo well, that 


whereas all his predeceſſors were killed by their Enemies 3 he lived quietly allhis time, and 
dyed lamentedat laſt. 
 Aﬀeer the death of Nicole, and the peace concluded in La Mares; Philip wanting a new 
General to command his Army, made private overtures to C:arpelloxe one of the moſt expc- 
ricnced officers in the Counts Army 3 and at laſt coming to an agreement, Czarpelloye deſi- 
red leave of the Count to go to Milan, and take poſſeſſion of certain Caſiles which Philip 
had given him in the late Wars. The Count ſuſpecting the bulineſs ( to difappoint the 
Dake, and prevent his ſerving againſt him_) he cauſed him. firſt to be ſtopped, and after- 
wards to be killed, pretending to have found him engaged in Conſpiracy againſt him, at 
which manner of proceeding the Duke was highly incenſed'; but theVenetians and the Flo- 
rentines were pleaſed well enough, as apprehending the leaſt amity betwixt the Count and 
the Duke 3 however this indignity ſet all La Marca in an uproar, and was the occalion of 
new War there, Giſmondo Malateſti was Lord of Rimino z and being Son-in-Law to the 
| | | Count, 
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Count, he expected to have had the Government- of Peſaroz but the Count having redu- 
ced it, gave the Command of it to his Brother, which Giſmondo took very ill 3 and to 
make it the worſe, his mortal Enemy Federico di Monte Feltro, by the Counts means, had 
uſurped the Dominion of Urbixo: upon theſe provocations Giſmondo joyned himſfelt with 
the Duke, and ſolicited the Pope and the King of Naples to make War upon the Cornt 3 
who to give his Son-in-Law a rcliſh of the War to which he had ſuch a mind, he refolved 
to begin, and to fall firſt upon him 3 whereupon the Countries of Romagna and La Marca 
were ina tumult immediatly ; for Philip, the King of Naples, and the Pope ſeat all of them 
aſſiſtance to Giſmondo, and the Venetians and Florentines ( though they ſent himno Men ) 
ſupplied the Coxnt with what monies he wanted. Philip, not content to make War againſt 
him in Romagna only, deſigned to deprive him of Cremona and Pontremoli, but Pontremoli 
was defended for him by the Florentines, 'and Cremona by the Vexetians 3 ſo that the War 
was revived again in Lombardy; and many troubles enſued in the Country of Cremona, a- 
mong which the Dukes General Franceſco Piceinino was overthrown at Caſale by Micheletto 
& the Venetian Army and the Venetians conceiving hopes thereupon of depoſing the Duke, 
ſent their Commiſſary to Cremona, aſſaulted Ghiaradadda, and took all that Country, ex- 
cept Cremona it ſelf ; and then paſſing the Adds, they made their excurlions to the very 
walls of Milan: the Duke not fatished with his condition, applied himſelf to Alfonſo King 
of Aragon for {uccour z repreſenting the ill conſequences which would tollow upon his Do- 
minions in Naples, it Lombardy ſhould fall into the hands of the Venetians : Alfonſo promi- 
{cd to ſend him ſupplies, but their paſſage would be difficult without the permiſhon of the 
Count, upon which conſideration, Duke Philip addreſſed himſelf to the Connt, and begged 
of him that he would not abandon the Father-in-Law who was both aged and blind. The 
Count was much offended with the Duke, for having pulled thoſe Wars upon him 3 and oa 
the otherlide the greatneſs of the Venetians did not pleaſe him at all 3 belides his mony was 
gone, and the League ſupplied him but coldly ; for the Florentines were now freed from 
their apprehenſions of the Duke, which was the great cauſe of their careſſing the Count,and 
the Venetians delired his ruine, as the only perſon capable of carrying the whole ſtate of 
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Nevertheleſs, whilſt Philip was ſeducing him to his (ide, and promiſed him the Com- 
mand of all his forces, upon a condition he would leave the Venetians, and reſtore La Mar- 
ca to the Pope they ſent Embaſſadors to him; promiſing him Mi/an, when it was taken, 
and the Generalſhip of their Army ix perpetunm, ſo he would proſecute the War in Le Mar- 
ca, and obſtrud the ſupplies which were ſending by Alfonſo into Lombardy, The Veneti- 
an proffers were. great, and his obligations to them conſiderable, they having made that 
Waron purpoſe to ſecure Cremona to the Count 3 again the Dukes injuries were treſh,and his 
promiſes not to be truſted. Yet the Count remained doubtful which he ſhould accept 3 his 
obligation to the League, his Faith given, the late good offices which they had done him, 
and their many promiſes for the future, were great arguments on one fide, yet he was loth 
on the other {ide todeny the importunities of his Father-in-Law 3 but that which ſwayed 
with him moſt of all, was the poiſon which he ſuſpe&ed was hid under the promiſes of the 
Venetians, to whoſe diſcretion he muſt leave himſelf ( if he ſuceeded in their Wars ) both 
for their performance, and his own preſervation 3 which no wiſe Prince would ever do, 
till neceſſity compelled him. But this ſuſpence and difhculty of reſolution in the Count, 
was taken away by the Venetiaus z who having a delign by ſome practices and intelligences 
in the Town, to get it for themſelves, upon ſome other pretence they cauſed their forces to 
march into thoſe parts, but their plot was diſcovered by him that governed there for the 
Count, and inſtead of gaining Cremona, they loſt the Count, who laid aſide all reſpects, and 
jpyned with the Duke. _ | "a | 

| Pope Exgenius was dead, NioloV. created his ſucceſſor, and the Count advanced with * __ _ 

his whole Army to Cotegnola in order to his paſſage into Lombardy,when news was brought mw Pb:Up di- 
to him that Duke Philip was dead, which happencd in the year 1447. on thelalt of Auguſt. * 1447. 

heſe tidings much troubled the Count, whoſe Army could not be in good order becauſe 
they had not had their full pay. The Venetians he feared, as being in arms, and his pro- 
teſied Enemies, now upon his revolt to the Duke. 4 Ifonſo had been always his Enemy, 
aud he was fearful of him 3 he could have no confidence in either the Pope or the Floren- 
tines for the Florentines were in League with the Venetiaus, and he was in poſſeſſion of {e- 
veral Towns which he had taken from the Pope : howcver he reſolved to bear up bravely 3 
look his fortune in the face 3 and comport himſelf according to the accidents which ſhould 
Occur: for many times ſecrets are diſcoyered in action, which deje&ion and deſpondency 
Would have concealed for ever. It was no little ſupport to him to beleive, that it the Mi- 
;2neſt were oppreſſed 3, or that jealous of the atnbition of the Ce, no Man was ſo pro- 
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per for them to apply to, for proteRion, as himſelf. So that taking courage thereupon, he 
marched into the Country of Bolognz, and from thence paſling by Modena and Reggio, he 
encamped upon the Lexza, and ſent to the Milaneſi to offer them his fervice : the Milaxe. 
;, after the Dukes death, were divided into factions 3 part of them had a mind to be free, 
and part of them to live under a Prince 3 and of thoſe which were for a Prince. part were for 
the Count, and part for Alfonſo : but they which were for a Commonwealth, being more 
unanimous prevailed, and erected a republick according to their own model, to which ma- 
ny ofthe Cities in that Dukedom refuſed to conform,ſuppoſing they might make themſelyes 
free as well as Milan if they ptcaſed 3 and thoſe who were not inclined to that Government, 
would n6t ſubmit to it in them. Lodi and Piacenza therefore ſurrendered to the Venetian ; 
Pavia and Parma made themſelves free : upon which confufions, the Count removed to 
Cremona, where certain deputies of his to that purpoſe, met with certain Commiſſioners 
from Milan, and came to an agreement, by which it was agreed that he ſhould be General 
of their forces, and all conditions performed to him which were concluded in his laſt treaty 
with the Duke to which was ſuperadded that Breſcia thould be put into the Coxnts hands, 
till he ſhould be poſſeſs'd of Verona, and that then keeping the laſt, the firſt ſhould be re- 
ſtored. 

Before the death of the Duke, Pope Nicolo upon his afſumption to that Chair endeayou. 
red to make a general peace , betwixt all the Princes of 1taly 3 and to that purpoſe he ne- 
gotiated with the F lorentine Embaſfadors which were ſent to his creation, for a Diet to be 
held at Ferrara, to treat cither of a long ceſſation, or a firm peace and accordingly the 
Popes Legatc was met there by Commiſſioners from the Venetians, the Duke, and the Flo. 
rentines. Alfonſoſcnt none, for he was at Tiboli with a great Army in favour of the Duke, 
and believed ( as ſoon as the Cont could be debauched from them ) he ſhould have a fair 
opportunity to fall upon both the Vexetian, and Florentine. In the mean time the Connt 
lay ftill in Lombardy, attending the conſummation of the Peace, to which Alfonſo would 
not ſend, but promiſed to ratifie what ſhould be agreed by the Duke. This peace was a 
long time in debate, but at length it was concluded, it ſhould either be a ceffation for hve 
years, or a perpetual Peace, as the Duke of Mitax ſhould chuſez the Dukes Commiſſioners, 
returning to know his reſolution, they found him dead, however the Milanefi were wil- 
ling to ſtand to their agreement, but the Venetians would not condefcend, fancying great 
hopes to themſelves of overrumiing that State, becauſe Lodz and Piacenza had ſubmitted 
to them ſoon afterthe death of the Duke 3 and believing either by treaty or force they 
ſhould be able to reduce the reſt, before any Body could come in to their relief;z and this 
they fancied the rather, becauſe the Florentines were engaged ina War with Alfonſo. Al. 
Fonſo was at this time at Tboli, and being impatient to purſue h is detigns upon Txſcany ( ac- 
cording to agreement betwixt him and the Duke ) conceiving the War already commenced 
in Lombardy, would give him convenience, he had a great mind to have ſome footing in the 
ſtate of Florexce, betore the War ſhould apparently break out; to that purpoſe he entred 
into correſpondence with ſome perſons in the Caſtle of Cexnina, in the upper Val 4 Arn, 
and took it : the Florentizes were much ſurprized at ſo unexpected an accident, and ſeeing 
that King in motion againſt them, theyHliſted Men, created a new Council of Ten, and 
provided themſelves for War, with as much induftry- as any of their predeceſſors. The 
King was marched already with his Army into the Country of Sena, and had uſed his ut- 
molt endeavours to get that City into his clutches but it continued firm to the Florentines ; 
refuſed to adniit him, and all the reſt of the Towns, under its juriſdiction, did the ſame. Yet 
cry furniſhed him with proviſions, their weakneſs and the Kings great ſtrength excu- 

Ing it. 

The Kings reſolution was changed of invading the Florentines by the way of the Vale 
d' Arno, cither becauſe Ceanina was taken from him again, or that the Florentines were 
too well furniſhed with Souldiers in thoſe parts 3 wheretore he turned towards Yolterra.,and 
{urprized many Caſtles in the Country belonging thereto. From thence he paſſed into the 
Country of Piſa, where by the affiftance of Arrzgo, and Fatio ( Counts of Gherardeſca ) he 
took ſome poſts, and then affaulted Campiglie, which being defended by the Florentines 3 
he was not able to carry 3 fo that the King leaving Garriſons in the places he had taken; 
and certain Troops to make excurſions upon the Enemy 3 with the reſt of his Army retired 
and took his quarters in the Country of Siena. The Florentines in the mean time being 
ſccured by the feaſon of the year, provided themſelves with Souldiers with all pothble care, 
and gave the command of them to Federigo Lord of Urbino, and G:iſmondo Malateſta da Kis 
mino, betwixt whom there was ſome precedent difference, yet it was ſo prudently compo- 


{ed by Neri di Gino,and Barnardetto de Medici their Commiſſaries,that they took the ticld to- 


gether before the Winter was over 3 recovercd the places lolt in the Country of Piſa 3 and 
the 
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the Pomerancie in the Volterran';, curbing and reſtraining his excurſions of thoſe who were 
left by Alfonſo upon the Coaſts, ſo, as they were ſcarce able to ſecure their Garrifons. As 
ſon as the Spring was come, the Commiſſaries had a Rendezvous of all theit Army (which 
conſiſted of about 5000 Horſe, and 2000 Foot, at Spedalletto 3 and the Ring had another, 
of about 15000, ſome three miles from Campiglia : and when it was ſuppoſed he would 
have fallen upon that Town, he turned about to Piombino, believing it would be no hard 
matter to gain it, in reſpe& that it was but indifferently provided 3 and if he did, it would 
be no little prejudice to the Florentines, ſeeing from thence he could harraſs them with a te- 
dious War, and by ſending forces there by Sea, infeſt the whole Country of Piſa. This 
Policy of Alfonſo's ſtartled the Florextines, and conſulting what was to be done, it was con- 
cluded that if they could lye with their Army upon the coaſts of Campiglia, he would run a 
hazard of being beaten, or be forced to draw off with no little diſgrace. To this purpoſe 
they rigg'd out four Galliaſſer which they had at Ligorn, and ſent three thouſand foot in 
them to reinforce Piombino,& then poſted themſelves at Caldane a place of no ealie acce(5;/or 
to lye upon the coaſts in the plain,they judged it more dangerous, and more ſubject to at- 
tacks : the Florentines were to be ſupplied from the neighbouring Towns, which being 
thin, and but ill inhabited, they were' but indifferently furniſhed, ſothat the Army was 
much incommoded, eſpecially for Wine, for none growing there, and coming with great 
difficulty from other parts, it was not Poſſible to provide for them all-- But the King 
( though ftraitned by the Florentines) had plenty of all things by the way of the Sea. The 
Florentines perceiving, it, had a mind to try experiment, whether their forces could not be 
ſupplied by Sea likewiſe, whereupon they cauſed their Gallzaſſes to be brought, loaded them 
with vicuals, and having diſpatched them accordingly, they were ſet upon by ſeven of 
Alfonſo's Gallies, and two of them taken, and the other two fled. This diſaſter cut off all 
hop:s of relieving that. way : ſo that 200 of the looſer ſort of Souldiers ran away to the 
Kings Camp for want of Wine, and the reſt mutiny*d, grumling that they ſhould be con- 
fin'd to fo - hot places where there was no Wine, and the Water very bad : hereupon the 
Commaiſſaries togk it into debate, and it was concluded that they ſhould leave that Poſt, and 
addreſs themſelves to the recovery of certain Cafiles which remained in the hands of the 
King. # | | 
'On the other ſide the King, though he wanted no proviſion, and was more numerous 
inMen 3 found himſelf go lels diſtreſſed, for his Army was full of the diſeaſes which thoſe 
maritime Countries do produce, they were grown ſo general and fierce, that many Men 
died, and moſt of them were ſick. Upon this conſideration, a Peace was propoſed; and 
the King inſiſted upon 50000 Florins.and thatPiombino might be left to his diſcretion. Which 
demands being deliberated at Florence, many who dehired peace, were earneſt to have 
them accepted 3 affirming they could not expect ſucceſs in a War, which required ſo vaſt an 
expence to maintain it : but Neri Capponi going to Florence, gave them ſuch pregnant rea- 
ſons to the contrary, that the whole City agreed to refuſe them, and the Governor of Pi- 
ombino was well entertained, and promiſed to be relieved both in time of War and Peace, it 
he would defend it couragiouſly as he had hitherto done. The King having notice of their 
reſolution, and perceiving his Army too ſickly and infirm to take the place, he brake ab- 
ruptly from his ſcige 3 . lett above 2000 of his. Men dead behind him 3 retreated with the 
reſt of his Army thorow the Country of Siexz, and from thence into the Kingdom of Na+ 
ples, highly diffatisfied with the Florentines, and threatning them with anew War when 
occaſion offered. bow” | ; | 
Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Teſcany; the Count Franceſco being made General for the 
Milaneſi, thought ht before any thing elſe, to reconcile himſelf with Franceſco Piccinino, 
(who had a command likewife under him } that he might aſſiſt him in his enterprizes, or 
at leſt oppoſe them with more circutnſtances of reſpe&: after which, he took the field with 
his Army, and the Citizens of Paxia, ſuſpeing their own ability to defend themſelves a- 
Sainſt ſo formidable a fotce, and yet unwilling to bring themſelves under the yoke of the 
Milaneſi, they offered to ſutrender to him, upon condition they.might not fall under their 
domination. The Cont had a great mind to that City, and looked upon it as a fine ini- 
fiation, and pretence, to the relt of his deligns. Nor was it fear, or the imputation of 
breaking his Faith, that reſtrained him from taking it, for gteat Men think it diſhonorable 
for to loſe, but none to gain, though with fravd and injuſtice; His great doubt was leſt in 
taking it, he ſhould diſoblige the Mz12nefi fo, as they ſhould give themſelves to the Veneti- 
ax 3 and in riot taking it, he was jealous they ſhould ſurrender to the Duke of Savoy, to 
which he aw too many of the Cicizens inclin'd , in either of which cafes, his authority in 
Lombardy would be lott: At length judging it lefs danger to take that City himfelt, than 
wlet a1gther Man get it 3 he reſolved to accept it, perlwading himſelfit would _— ” 
R 2 184- 
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Milaneſi, to let them know, how fatal it might have been for him to have refuſed it, ſee- 
ing thoſe Citizens would certainly have delivered it to the Venetian, . or the Duke of Savoy; 
cither of which ways their State had been undone 3 and that it was better jn his poſicſſhon 
who was their friend, than in either of theirs, both of them being too potent, and both of 
them their Enemies. . The Milaneſi, for all his compliments , were much unſatisfied with 
the bulineſs; as plainly diſcovering the ambittpÞn and ends of the Man ; but they thought 
belt at preſent to conceal it, not knowing, whither they were to betake themſelves (upon a 
rupture with the Coxnt ) but to the Yenetians, , whoſe pride, and arrogant terms, they 
dreaded and abhorred : ſo that they concluded not to break with the Cornt, but to obviate 
their preſent miſeries, with his aſſiſtance, hoping when they were freed from the former 3 
ſome propitious opportunity might happen to Yu them of him 3 for they were not only 
infeſted. by the Yenetians but by the Genoneſes, and the Duke of Savoy in the name of 
Charles of Orleans, deſcended from a Siſter of Philips 3 but the Count defended all againſ 
them without any. trouble. . Their greateſt adverſary was the Venetian, who was come 
near with a powerſul Army to ſeize upon their tate, and had Lodi and Piacenze already in 
their poſſeſhon, which laſt, the Count beleagured,. and after a long ſeige, took it, and 
ack*d it : after he had recovered that City, Winter coming on, he drew. his Army into 
quarters, and went himſelf to Cremoxa, where all that Winter he entertained himſelf with 
his Wife: bat as ſqon as the Spring 46-0 5 "ip Venetian, and Milanefi were both in the field: 
the Milanefi had a great deſire to retake Lodi, and afterwards to-come an agreement with 
the Venetian: for the expence of the War was increaſed 3 and the hdelity of the Count ſu- 
ſpeed. In order to this, it was reſolved their Axmy ſhould march to Caravaggio and be- 
ſeigeitz ſuppoſing that upon the taking of that Caſtle, Lodi would ſurrender. The Count 
obeyed their Orders, though his own inclination was to have paſſed the Adaa,. and invaded 
the Country of Breſcia, Being ſet down before Caravaggio, he intrenched and fortified 
his Army ſo well with Ditches and Ramparts, that the Vexetians could not attempt to re- 
lcive it without great diſadvantage. SP OT LN 
However the Venctians advanc'd with their Army, under the Command of their Gene- 
ral Micbeletto, within two flights ſhot of the Counts campe 3 continued theye. ſeveral days, 
and had many skirmiſhes with them. Notwithſtanding the Count perliſted in his ſeige, 
and preſt them ſo hard; they muſt of neceſſity ſurrender. The Venetians, believing the 
loſs of that Caſtle would be the loſs of theis whole enterprize, were much diffatisfied with 
the news, and calling a Counſel, after many diſputes it was concluded, there was no way. but 
toattack the Count in his trenches, which was not to be done without great diſadvantage z 
but the Senate of Venice,though naturally timerqus, and not apt to any ſuddain or dangeroug 
reſolutions, was in this caſe ſo ,much tranſported as rather to venture all than loſs that, 
though the loſs of that would be the ruine of all. It was concluded therefore to fall upon the 
Count,& ſanding to their Arms one morning yery early,they affaulted that part of the camp 
which was the weakeſt guarded, and ( as it uſually happens in ſuch furprizes as that ) at 
the very firſt onſlaught they put the whole Sforeſcan Army into diſorder. But the Count 
ſo rallied them again, that after many attempts, and irruptions upon their Works, they 
were not only repulſed, but ſo ſhattered and diſpexſed, that of their whole Army ( in which 
there were more than 12000 Horſe, there were not aboye 1000 eſcaped, and their whole 
baggage and train of Artillery taken 3 fo that never till that day had the Venetians received 
ſo conliderable a defeat. | 
Among the reſi of the prey and Priſoners there was found a Venetian Proveditore who be- 
fore the Battle had ſpoken opprobrious words of the Cont, calling him Baſtard and Co- 
ward : this Provedizore finding himſelf in the hands of his Enemies, being conſcious of his 
offence z and expecting no otherwiſe but that his reward would be ſuitable ; according to 
the Nature of baſe Spirits, (whoare always inſolent in proſperity, aud poor & abject in ad- 
verſity  ) throwing himſelf with tears at the feet of the Count, he acknowledged his fault, 
and beſcech'd his pardon. The Count took him up by the arm, and bad him be of good 
courage : but afterwards he told himhe could not but wonder a Perſon of prudence and that 
gravity as he deſir'd to be thought.ſhould commit ſo great an error, & indecorum.as to ſpeak 
reproachfully of thoſe who did not deſerve it. As to Baſtardy he accuſed him of, he knew 
not the paſſages betwixt Sforza his Father, and Madona Lucia his Mother, tor not being 
then preſent, he was not able to order them better, and therefore he did hope nothing, - 
which they did could be imputable to him. But this he knew, that ſince he had been ca- 
pable of any thing himſelf, he had. carried himſelf ſo, as no body could reprehend him, co 
which both he and his Senate could give freſh and irrefragable teſtimony 3 at laſt he admo- 
niſh*d him to be more modeſi tor the future; to have morecaution in all his enterprizes, 
and then he diſmiſs'd him. After this Victory, the Comnt march'd his Army into the 
| "hy __ _ Country 
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Country of Breſcia, poſſeſs'd himfelfof all wherever he came 3 and then encamped: within 
two miles of the City, The Venetians upon their' overthrow, ſuſpeRting ( - as-it happe- 
ned ) that Breſcia would . be the firſt thing; the Coznt would attempt, reintore'd it as much 
as in ſo ſhort a time they were able;zgat what forces they-conld together with all inaginable 
diligence 3. and. ſent tothe Florentizes to deſire their affiſtance by vertue of their League : 
who-being fxecd from their War with Alfonſo, ſupplied themi with 'u- xo00 foot id: 2000 - 
Horſe 5 with which forces: having got an Army together, the Venetians began'to think + 
they were in aconditioni to treat 3 and for a long time it had been the cuſtom and fate of the 
Venetians to recover twice as much by peace, as they Yoſt by the'War. They -tnderſtood 
very well, the Milanefi were jealous of the Count ; whofe defign was not ſo much to be their 
General, as their Prince; they knew it was in their own power to-ratke peace with which 
of them they pleaſed 3 for:both of therh defired it 3 one out of 'athbition, the other for fear. 
They concluded at laſt to compoſe with the Coxnt,' and to profler him their afſiftmnice for 
the ſubduction of Milan; preſuming that the Mzilaxefi finding thethfelves betraid by the 
Cont, in their fury would ſubmit to any dominion but his 3 and then they being niott ca- 
pable of defending them, -were the moſt likely to be the Perſons they would chaſe for their 

rotection- | | 1 | > 25474 6 
: Upon this reſolution, they ſent to try the Conne, and found: him very inclinable to a 
peace, as defiring the victory at Caravaggiv might be appropriated-to him, and not to the 
Milaneſes. A 'peace therefore was ſiruck up, and the Venetian obliged themſelves to pay to 
the Count, (till MiJ2x ſhould be taken ) 13000 Florins a month, - and maintain in his ſer- 
vice 400Q Horſe, and 2000 Foot during the War. The Cont on the other fide engaged to Peace berwixr 
reſtore to them, all the Towns, ' Priſoners, and what eyer elſe had been taken in that War _ roms 
by him; reſerving to himſelf only ſuch Towns as were in Duke Philips - poſſeſſion when he exctuding x ar 
dycd. - The news of this agreetnent, diſquieted the Mi/anefi much more than their Victory Milanefe. - 
had rejoyced them. The Magiſtrats ſtorm'd 3 the People complain'd ; 'the Women and 
Children lamented 3 all of them in one chorus pronouncing the Count a'Traitor and an in- 
hidel. And: though they did not expect to reclaim him from his ingratitude, by any' pray- 
ers or promiles they could make him, nevertheleſs they thought fit-to ſend Embafadors to 
him, to ſee;with what - corfidence, and exprefſions he could receive them after fxth 'barba- . 
nos ioyalty, and being; brought into his preſence, one of tham ſpake to him to this 


— * Thoſe who defire to obtain any thing of other People, are wonr to accoft thethn with The oration 
© prayers, or promiſes, or threats 3 that either their compaſſion, or profit, or poyerty of one of the 
© might move them to:condeſcend : but' in Men that are cruel, and covetous, and ptepo- Milan Embaſ; 
© ſeſt with their own greatneſs and authority, there being no room for either of the three, {aJors ro the 


« *tis in vain-for any Man to think to mitigate them with yoann, to oblige them with pro- __ 


© miſcs, or to fright thein with threats. We therefore, underſtanding ( though too Hate) 
© your cruelty, your ambition, and your inſolencez are come hither, not to beg any thing 
© of you ( for if we did, weare ſenlible ' it would not be granted } but to commemorate 
< and charge you with the benetits you have received from the People of Milan ; and to re- 
* monſtrate with what ingratitude you have requited them that among the many Miſcrics 
* which you have brought upon us, we may have at leait-the pleaſure to reprehend you for 
<« them. You. ought to remember your condition after the death of the Duke 3 you were 
* at hoſtility with the Pope, and King Alfonſo 3 you were diſcarded by the Venetians, and 
« the Florenvines, who, upon ſome juſt and late provocation 3 or ele finding you uſele(s, 
* were become ( asit were) your Enemies : you were tired and weary of the War you 
© had maintaincd againſt the Church, you were left without Men, without thony, without 
* iriends, deſperate of preſerving your own, much more of gaining from others under 
© which exigencics, of neceſfity you muſt have ſunk, had not our innocence, and plain 
, heartedne(s ſupported you. We, we were they who received you into our Armis;moved 
- by the reverence we retained for the memory of our Duke 3 with whom you had eater'd 
. into ſo near and fo late an allyance 3 preſuming (and as we thought ) with reaſon,'that 
= the love you profeſt to him, would have been extended to his People 3 and that our re- 
c wards being added to-his, the amity betwixt us, would not only have been firmi, but in- 
X iſſolvable, and for that cauſe to your old articles with the Duke, we threw in Verona 
oe and Breſtia, What could we give, or promiſe you more? and you, what could you 
;, ave ( orindeed ask ) more of us,or any Body elfe at that time ? You received' from us a 
, Kindneſs you could not look for 3 and we, in gecompence, have received a miſchief we 
.;never deſerved : nor was this the firſt inſtance of your falſhood 3 for no ſooner were you 
, 18 poſſeſſion of the command of our Army,bat againſi all juſtice & obligation, you received 
Pavia into your hands 3 which, indeed, gave us the firſt hint of what was to be iy 6 
| *from: 
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« from your friend(hip;z however he ſwallowed that injury, in hopes ſuch an acqueſt as thae 


© might have fatiated your ambition. But alas !- thoſe who muſt have all, will not be fa. 
< tished with a part. You promiſed. that all your conqueſts afterwards-ſhould be ours, be. 
<* cauſe you knew, what you ſhould give us at ſeveral times,you could take from us at once; 
<« this is veriticd ſince your victory at Caravaggio, which though woh with the expente of 
« 0ur treaſure and blood,js by your. baſeneſs perverted to our ruine. Oh! unhappy are thoſe 
« Citics who are conſtrained to defend their liberty againſt ſuch as invade them, but much 
*« more unhappy are they who in their detence are inforced to imploy ſuch mercenary and 
« ſuch treacherous inſtruments as you. May we be.cxample+ to poſterity, though Thebes 
< and the King of Macedon could be no warning to us, who having beaten their Enemies, 
« was made their General by them,and their Prince afterwards by himſelf, We are not,there- 
« fore,to be condemned for any thing but our confidence in you 3 whoſe paſſed life,and in- 


© ſatiable appetite of dominion ought to have taught us better than to have truſted a perſon 


<* which betraid the Prince of Lxcca ; ſqueez'd the Florentines and: the Venetians, difreſi Pe 
« ted the Duke 3 deſpiſed a King3 and committed ſeveral injuries ( above all.) both a- 
« gainſt God and the Church. And indeed we had no reaſon to bclieve that ſo many Prin- 
« ces and Potentates ſhould be of leſs authority with Franceſco Sforz2,than the Milaneh; , or 
« that he would be-juſt in his engagements to us, when he had broke them with every body 
« elſe. -. But our indeſcretion cannot excuſe your - treachery, nor clear you of that mtamy, 
* which our juſt and. deplorable complaints will. fxx- upon you -all the World ovet. Nox 
< can any thing ſecure you againſt the.ſtings and compunctions of your own Conſcience 3 for 
< inverting thoſe Arms which we had provided+ for our defence, againſt our own lib 
«and freedom; you cannot think any thing ſo proper. for you, as the reward of 4 Parricide. 
* And if yet your incontroulable ambition thould blind you 3 the evidence the whole World 
* will -give of your impiety, will open your eyes; and God himſelf will open them, .if 
* either perjury, or falſhood, or treaſon, do offend him) or ifin his divine providence, for 
* ſome occult good, he ſees it fit to forbear it, and to ſhow himſelf to 'us a favourer of ill 
** Men. Do not therefore delude your ſelf with the aſſurance of vitory 3 the juſt "anger of 
* God will oppoſe you 3 and we are reſolved ta loſe lives and liberties iy ut : and if it 
* ſo fall out that we ſhould be conſirained to ſubmit,' there isno Prince in Þaly but we -will 
© choole before you 3 and if our ſins be ſo great, as topull down the greateſt miſery in the 
** World upon our heads, and force us into your hands, be aſſured, that dominion which 
” you begin with: infamy and fraud, will end- in 'the deftrution' of you or' your Chil- 
cc ren. REST p2hch | 7 F-2760 fo | 
The Comnt was netled by every part of the ſpeech, yet without any extraordinary coni- 
motion in either geſture or words, he made them this anſwer 3 - 

** 1 hat being injured ſo highly as they thought themſelves; he would bear with the in- 
** diſcretion of their language 3 though to perſons capable of judging betwixt them, there 
-* was nothing that they had charged him with, which he could not eaſily refel. He could 
* rake it appear, that he had not injured the Milanefi, but ſecured himſelfonlyagainſt their 
* intelligence and deſigns. That if they refleted upon their carriage after the Battle of Ca- 
'-ravaggio, they would tind that in ſtead of rewarding him with Verona and Breſcia, as they 
© had contrafted, they were underhand negotiating a peace with the Venetians; that the 
"* burden and ſcandal of the War might be left upon his ſhoulders, whilſt they ran away 
** with the profits of it, and the honor of the peace: ſo that if they looked impartially into 
** the matter, they would find, he had done nothing but what they had endeavoured be- 
*"forez andthat ifhe had defer'd todo it fo long, the more they were oblig'd to hims and 
© with the more juſtice he might retort ingratitude upon them. That as to the truth, or 
falſity of what was on either fide alledg'd, the end of the War would make it appear, in 
* which, that God which they had ſo ſolemnly invoked to revenge them, would demon- 
by race wy of the two was molt tender of diſplealing him, and which with moſt equity 

* he oppoſed. | | 

The Embaſſadors being departed, the Cornt prepared to invade them 3 and the Mzlaneſi 
for their detence 3 to which purpoſe they joyned themſelves with Franceſco and Giacopo Pic- 
ci1ino, who upon the ſcore of the old animoſity betwixt the Bracceſchi and the Sforzeſcbi, 
had been faithful tothe Milaneſes :” hoping by their means to preſerve their liberties, til 
they ſhould have opportunity to divide betwixt the Venetians and the Cont, which amity 
they did not think would be of any long continuance. The Count was of the ſame opinion, 


_ and thought it his beſt way to bind them by rewards, ſeeing they were tickliſh in their pro- 
'miſes.In the diltribution therefore of the War, he was cantented the Vexetians ſhould attack | 


Cremona, whilſt he with the remainder of the Army, aſſaulted the reſt of that State : this 
article being propoſed to the Venetians was ſo grateful, that upon that very reaſon they con- 
| tinue 
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x nued their friendſhip to the Comnt, till he had overrun moft of the Country of Milan, and 
: ſo ſtraitned that City, that no proviſions could come at it. So that diſpairing of other 
xclicf, they ſent Embaffadors to Venice,to intreat, that they would commilerate their caſe, 
and ( according to the praQtice of all Commonwealths rather ſupport thoſe who ſtood 
for their liberty, than a Tyrant 3 who if he thould gain their City, would be too ſtrong af- 
terwards for them. Nor ought they to believe he would be content with the terms of their 
capitulation, who had violated his League with that ſtate. *The Veretians were not yet 
Maſters of Crema ; and being loth to diſcover themſelves till that were in their poſſeſſion, 
they anſwered them in publick, that their alliance with the Coxnt would not ſuffer theni to 
affilt them 3 but privatly they entertain'd them ſo, as they might give their Maſters aſſured 
bopes of their friendſhip. The Count was got already ſo near Milan, that he had taken 
ſome part of the ſuburbs; and the Venetians having reduc'd Crema, they we it time to 
publiſh their amity with MzJan, with whom they were ſecretly agreed; and the firſt ar- 
ticle they agreed to, was the conſervation of their liberty. This League being ratified, the 
Venetians commanded fuch forces as they had with the Count, to noch dick to their Army, 
they ſignified likewiſe to the Corn, the peace which they had concluded 3 and gave him 
twenty days time to accept it himſelf. The Cornt was not at all ſurprized at the inconſtan- 
cy of the Venetians he had forſeen it long before, and expected it ſhould happen every 
day. Yet he.could not but regret it as much, as the Milanefi had been moleſted at his: he 
delired two days to give in his anfwer to the Embaſſadors,which time he reſoly*d to detain 
the Venetians who were in his ſervice, and go on with his cnterprize. He gave out pub- 
lickly he would accept of the peace 3 and ſent Embaſſadors to Venice, with full power to 
ratifte itz but they had private inſtructions to the” contrary, to ſpin out and protract the 
conclution by all the cavils and ſubtleties they could invent: and that the Yexetian might 
give the more credit to his pretences,he made a truce with the Milanefi for a month;drew off 
his Army, and difpers'd it into fuch places as he had taken in that Country : this firatagem 
of his was the occation of his victory afterwards, and the ruine of the Milanefi 3 for the Ve- 


aetiazs preſuming upon the peace, were flower and more remiſs in their preparations for 
War. | 


And the Milaneſi,ſeeing the ceſſation confirmed 3 the Enemy removed, and the Venetian 
their friend 3. believed for certain the Cornt would trouble them no more: which opinion 
was pernicious to them two ſeveral ways, in making them more negligent for their de- 
fence 3 and inſowing their land, which devour'd much of their corn, and was the reafon 
they were ſooner diſtreſſed. On the other ſide, nothing was hurtful to them, but was be- 
nehicial to the Coxnt, and gave him time to reſpire, and look abroad for allies. During 
this War in Lombard , the Florentines had not declar'd of either fide : nor ſhown any fa- 
vour to the Count when he took part with the Milaneſi, nor afterwards3 for the Count 
having no great need of them, had not ſought their aſſiſtance 3 only after the defeat at Ca- 
ravaggio, ( as they were oblig'd by the League ) they ſent aid to the Venetianse. But now 
the Count was alone, and had no body elſe to reſort to, he was inforced to preſs their afli- 
ſtance, publickly to the ſtate, and privatly to his friends, but efpecially to Cofimo ds Medi- 
cz, who in all his undertakings had counſeP'd him faithfully, and freely ſupplied him : nor Cofimo de Me- 
did he deſert him now in his diſtreſs; but furniſh'd himwith what could privatly be con-. __—\ 
vey'd, encouraged himto go on in his defign 3 he propos'd likewiſe that the City would ; 
publickly owne him 3 but he found difficulty, in that Neri the Scn of Capponi was the moſt 
potent Man in Florence, and to him it appeared more for the intereſt of that City, that the 
Count ſhould accept of the peace, than proſecute the War. His firſt apprehention was ,,,; Cappont 
leaſt out of indignation to the Count, the Mrlaneſi ſhould give thetnſelvesup to the domini- againſt hitn. 
onot the Venetian, which would be the ruine of them all: then, if the Count ſhould ſac- 
cced, and Milan come into his hands, ſo great an Army, with ſo great a territory added to 
It, muſt needs (in his judgment at leaſt) become dangerous, and formidable; for if he were 
troubleſom whilſt but a Count, when a Duke he would be inſupportable. For thefe rea- 
fons he affirmed it would be better for the republick of Florence,and for all T:aly befides that 
e Count ſhould remain as he was, with his reputation in the Army 3 and Lombardy 
be divided into two Commonwealths, which were never like to joyn to the ruine of their 
Neighbours; and lingly, and by theraſelves,they were not able to do hurt; to compaſs which 
{aw no way fo probable, as by preferving their old amity with the Venetians, and diſ- 
claiming the Cotent: | Des 
Thele arguments were not approved by Coſimo'# friends; believing they were not ſo much 
Ner?”s judgment, as jealoutie 3 leſt the Cont being made a Duke, Cofimo ſhould grow too 
Powerful by being his friends Cofimo on the other hand perſwaded that theiralliance with 
the Count would be for the advantage both of Florence, and all Haly; for it was madneſs to 
imagine 
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imagine Milan could continue a Commonwealth, ſeeing the humour of the Citizens 3 their 
manner of Life; and the old factions and differences among them, were not capable of a 
form or ſyſtem of civil Goverment 3 ſo that of necellity the Count muſt be Duke of it,or the 
Venetians Lords: and in that caſe no body could be ſo weak, but to prefer a ſingle Neigh. 
bour, competently powerful, before an Enemy that was remote, but more great and in. 
controulable. Neither could he believe the Mlanefi would give themſelves up to the Ve. 
netians, for the Count had the bigger party in the Town, and when ever they found then. 
elves unable to defend their liberties any longer 3 they would more probably ſurrender to 
the Count than the Venetian. Theſe varieties of opinions kept the City a long time 1n ſu- 
{pence 3 -but at length it was agreed that Embaſſadors ſhould be diſpatch*d to the Connt, to 
treat about their alliance; if they found him ſo ſirong, that there was likelyhood he ſhould 
prevail, then they ſhould conclude; but if otherwiſe, they were to cavil, and protracq, 
By the time theſe Embaſſadors had got to Reggio, they had news the Cont was become Ma- 
ſter of Milax. For the Cont as ſoon as his truce was expired, had clapped down again be- 
fore it with his Army,hoping to carry it in a ſhort time,in deſpight of the Venetians,for they 
could not come to relieve it, but by the river Adds, which was cafie to be hinder'd 3 bein 
Winter, hecould not fear they would remove him with their whole Army , and betore 
the Spring he doubted not to carry it, eſpecially ſeeing Franceſco Piccinino was dead, and 
Giacopo his Brother remained ſole Captain of their forces. The Venetian had ſent an Em- 
baſſador to Milan to encourage them to defend themſelves, and to aſſure them of ſpeedy 
and effeQual relief; and ſo far they were as good as their words, that during the Win- 
ter many skirmiſhes and conflicts paſſed betwixt the Venetians and the Coxnt 3 till when 
the weather began to be open, they came down with their Army ( under the command of 


The Venetians Pandolfo Malateſta ) and encamped upon the river of Adda: where it being debated in 


aſſiſt the M7- 
lanes. 


Counſel whether they ſhould fall upon the Coxn?, and run the hazard of a Battle, it was 
oppoſed by Pandolfo, ( upon his experience both of the Count and his Army) who advis'd, 
the Town might be relieved without any ſuch danger, the Coxnt being diſtreſſed alread 
both for forrage and Corn. Wherefore his opinion was, that they ſhould block him up 
where he was, and intercept his proviſions, which would keep up the Spirits of the Mzla- 
efi and divert them-from {urrendring to him. | 
This reſolution was moſt plauſible to the Vexetians, becauſe they thought it ſafe in it 
{clf, and did hope by keeping the Town in conſtant neceſſity, it would be forc'd at laſt to 
deliver up to them 3 for conſidering how the Count had provok'd them, they could not j- 
magine they would ſurrender to him. In the mean time the Milanefi were reduced to ex- 
tream miſery, fur being a populous City, the poor People fell down dead in the Streets for 
want of Bread and this ſcarcity begetting murmurs and complaints in ſeveral places, the 
Magiſtrats were affraid of ſome tumult or other, and us'd all poſſible diligence to prevent 
their aſſembling. The multitude is not ſuddainly to be engaged in any miſchiet 3 but when 
once they are diſpos'd, the leaſt accident imaginable ſets them on work. It happen'd that 
two perſons of indifferent condition being in diſcourſe near the Porta Nuova about the cala- 
mities of the City, and what ways were left to preſerve it; People got about them by de- 
Deas ſo as ina ſhort time they were in a conſiderable number 3 upon which a rumour was 
pread in the Town, that they were in Arms againſt the Magiſtrats at Ports Nuova: here- 
upon, the whole multitude (who cxpedted ſome occation,) put themſelves in Arms, made 
Gaſparre da Vico Mercato, their leader, and - marching up to the place where the Magiſtrats 
were in Council, they fell upon them with ſuch fury, that all which could not eſcape, were 
ſlain 3 among the reſt Lionardo Veneto the Venetian Embaſſador, who had laugh'd at their 
miſeries, and was judg'd the principal occaſion of their wants: having made themſelves 
Maſiers of the City, they deliberated which way to relieve themſelves out of their diſtreſles, 
and it was unanimouſly reſolv*d ( ſecing their liberty was not to be preſerved ) that they 
thould throw themſelves under the protection of ſome Prince which ſhould be able to de- 
fend them, but they were divided about the Perſon 3 ſome were for King Alfonſo, ſome for 
the Duke of Savoy, ſome the King of Fraxce, not one word all the while of the Coxnt 3 fo 
great and implacable was the indignation of the People againſt him 3 yet at ſt, not agreeing 


Gaſparre Vico in the relt,Gaſparre da Vico Mercato mentioned the Count,and diſplay'd gravely before them, 


Mercato his 
advice. 


that if their delign was to rid themſelves of the War, the Count was the only perſon to be 
choſen 3 for the People of Milan were in neceſſity of a certain and preſent peace, not of a 
tedi.,us and only pothble ſupply. | 
Then he fc11 with great words to mitigate the proceedings of the Count ; he accus*d the 
Venetians : he accus'd all the Princes of 1taly, ( who ſome tor ambition, and ſome for ava- 
rice  ) would not permit them to live free. And now fince tkeir liberty was lolt 3 and they 
mult yield to ſome Body or other, his opinion was, they (hculd do it to one that knew 


them : 
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them3 and was able to defend them. that they mighe be ſure of peace for their ſervitude, 
and not be engaged in greater, and more pernicious Wars. The People heard him with 
great attention, and when he had done,they cryed out with one voice that the Coxnt ſhould France/co en- 
be the Man 3 and Gaſparre their Embaſſador to invite him 3 who __ him the joyty! »o yur may 
news, was kindly entertain'd, and the Coznt enter'd into Milan 26 of February 1450, and Duke of ir. 
was received with great acclamation, even by thoſe Perſons which not long before had flo 1450. 
highly traduced him. The news of this conqueſt arriving at Florence, they diſpatched or- 
ders immediatly to their Embaſſadors who were upon the way, that inſtead of treating ar 
agreement with him as Count ( which was their inſtruction before ) their buſineſs ſhould . 
now be to congratulate him as Duke. Theſe Embaſſadors were honorably entertain*d,and The Duke of 
bountifully preſented by the Duke 3 who knew againſt the Power of the Venetian, he could Milan and the 
not haye in all T:aly more faithful nor more potent allies, thari the Citizens of Florence, who pt earth 
though freed from their apprehenſions of the Houſe of the Viſcout?, were nevertheleſs ob- 
noxious to the forces of the King of Arragon, and the Venetians , for they knew the Kings 
of Aragon would be their Enemies, for the amity and correſpondence they had always main- 
tain'd with the French; and the Venetians knew their old fears of the Viſconti were occali- 
oned by them, and remembring with what cagerneſs the Viſconti were perſecuted, and that 
if they came into their power, they were like to fare no better, they were bent wholly up- 
on their ruine. For theſe reaſons the new Duke embrac'd an agreement with the Florex- The has of 
tines, very willingly,and theVenetians and the King of Arragon confederated agairift them 3 ,,; _ pd) 
the King of Aragon undertaking the Florentines , and the Penetians the Duke 3 who be- the Yinetians. 
ing new, and ſcarce fetled in his Government, they ſuppos*'d would not he able to confront 
them with all his own forces, nor all the friends he contd make. But becauſe the League 
betwixt the Florentines and the Venetians, was not yet fully expir'd 3 and the King of 4- 
ragon upon concluſion of the War at Piombixo, had made an accord with theni, it did not 
ſeem convenient to break the peace abruptly, but rather toattend ſome accident that might 
give them pretence to invade them. Whereupon they ſent Embaſſadors to Florence ( cach of Fe 
them, apart ) to let the Florentines know, that the Leagues which had paſſed betwixt Embaſſadors 
them were not made to offend any body, bat to defend one another. Then the Venetians from them to 
complained that the Florentines had ſuffer'd Atexander the Dukes Brother to paſs with his */*%*- 
forces into Lombardy by the way of Lunigiaxa : and belides, had been the authors and 
Counſellors of the agreement betwixt the Duke, and the Marqueſs of Mantzz ; all which 
they affirmed was done to the prejudice of their ſtate, and contrary to the amity betwixt 
them.3 inſinuating as friends, that who ever injures another perſon wrongfully, gives 
him a right to revenge himſelf: and who ever breaks peace, mult prepare for War. The TheFlorentines 
anſwer to theſe Embatlies was committed to Cofimo, who in a wiſe and eloquent oration,re- *Wer. 
capitulated the benefits the republick of Venice had receiv*d from that ſtate 3 declaring what 
empire and dominion they had gain'd with that treaſure, and forces, and advice of the Flo- 
rentines; and remonſirating that as the amity betwixt them was propos'd by the Florex- 
Fines ;, they would not be the firſt which ſhould break it. For having been always lovers of 
Peace, they were well ſatisfied with their friendſhip 3 and would always endeavour to pre- 
ſerve it. The truth was,all People wonder'd at their complaints,6 that ſo grave and judicious 
a Senate, ſhowld concern themſelves for things (o Ar 6 pap) vain; but ſceing they thought 
them worthy of their conſideration, they could not but. declare, that their Country was 
free and open toany body and that the Duke was a perſon of ſuch qualifications, that he 
needed not the advice, or favour of any in the choice of his Allies ; and therefore he was 
affraid there was ſomething more at the bottom, than they had hitherto diſcovered; which 
if hereafter it ſhould appear, the Florentines doubted not but to manifeſt it eaſily tothe 
World, that as their friendſ{hip had been profitable, their enmity could be dangerous. How- 
ever things were ſmoothed over pretty handſomly for that time 3 and the Embaſſadors 
{cemed to go away well cnough content:yet thealliance the King of Aragon & the Venetians 
had made, and the manner of their deportment, gave the Duke, and Florentines both, 
more reaſon to prepare for a War, than to rely upon their peace : upon which the Floren- 
Res contederating with the Duke, the Venetians diſcover'd themſelves, made a League 
with Sienna, and baniſh'dall the Florentines,and theis ſubje&s, out of Venice and its do- 
minions : and not long after, Alfonſo did the ſame, without any reſpect to the League he 
had made with them the year before 3 and without any juſt, or ſo much as pretended oc- 
calion. The Venetians were delirous to get Bologna into their hands, and to that end fur- 
nlthing certain of their exiles with a proportionable force,they marched thither in the night, 
and by the common ſhore got into the Town fo privatly,- their entrance was not perceiyed, 
Ull they gave che alarm themſelves 3 upon which Sants Bentivogli, leaping out of his bed, 
Was intorm'd the whole City was in the poſſeſſion of the Enemy. _ was adviſed by ma- 
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ny which were about him, to fly, and preſerve himſelf that way, ſeeing there was not any 
left toſecure the ſtate, However hereſolv'd to try his fortune, and taking arms, and en- 
couraging his ſtrvants to follow him, he went forth, and having joyn'd them to ſome of 
his friends, he charg'd a party ofthe Enemy, beat them, kill'd ſeveral, and forc'd all of 
them out of the Town 3 by which action he was thought to have given ample teſtimony of 
his extraction from the houſe of the Bentivogli, Theſe paſſages made it clear to the F14- 
rentines that a War was intended 3 and therefore they betook themſelves to their antient 
methods of defence. They created a Council of Ten. They entertain'd new officers. 
They ſent Embaſſadors to Rome, ox ek Venice, Sienna, and Milan, todelire aid of their 
friends 5 to diſcover ſuch as were ſuſpitious 3 to gain ſuch as were irreſolute 3 and to prie 
into the Counſels of their Enemies. From the Pope, they could obtain nothing but gene- 
ral words, civility, and exhortations to peace. From the King of Aragon nothing but 
Preparations Idle excuſesfor having diſmiſs'd the Florentines ; offering his paſsport to any which de- 
for Warin manded it: and although he endeavoured by all means to conceal his preparations for war, 
Florence, yet the Embaſſadors found him a juggler, and perceived ſeveral of his practices againſt their 
State. With the Duke therefore they renewed their League 3 procured an amity with the 
Genoneſes ; compos'd the differences about the repriſal, and many other things which had 
formerly obſtructed it : rhey tried always to fruſtrate, or break the Treaty 3 and they went 
ſo far as to ſupplicate the great Turk, to baniſh all Florentines out of his Country 3 but that 
Emperour would not hearken. The Florentine Embaſſadors were prohibited entrance 
into the dominions of the Venetign, becauſe ( forſooth _) they were in League with the 
King of Aragon, and could not ſend w Embaſhes without his participation. The Szexneſi 
received their Ambaſſadors, treated them well, leſt they ſhould be overrun, before the 
League could relieve them 3 and therefore they thought it beſt to collogue, and lull thoſe 
Arms aſleep, which they were not able to refiſt. It was conjectured then, that the Vene- 
tian and King both, ſent Embaſſadors to juſtihe the War 3 but the Venetian Embaſſador be- 
ing refus'd likewiſe to be admitted into the territories of Florence, the King's denied to do 
that office alone, and the whole Embaſſy came to nothing : by which the Venetians found 
themſelves us'd with the ſame rudeneſs and contempt, which not many months before they 
had exercis'd upon the Florextines. | | 
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Federigo the In the midft of theſe apprehenſions, the Emperour Federigo 3 pals'd into Italy to be 
Emperor en- crown'd, and on the zoth of Fannary 1451, enter'd into Florence with an equipage of 1400 
ters into Fio- Horſe. ' He was honorably entertain*d there by the Senate ; and continued with them to 


rence, the 6 of February, upon which day he departed for Rome,in order to his coronation 3 where 


having performed that ceremony.and celebrated his nuptials with the Empreſs, (which-was 
come thither by Sea.) he departed again for Germaxy 3 returned by Florence, ( were all the 

old honors were reiterated.) and having been oblig'd in his paſſage by the Marqueſs of Fer- 

rara, he gave him a grant of Modena and Reggio as a reward. But the Florentines were not 

by all theſe ſolemnities diverted from their —_ for their own reputation, and 

the terror of their Enemies, the Duke and they had enter'd into a League with Fraxce, 

which with great joy, and oftentation they publiſh'd all over Tealy. 

In the month of May 1452 the Venetians, not thinking it fit to difſemble any longer, in- 

vaded the territories of the Duke of Man, by the way of Lodi with 16000 Horſe,and 6000 

Foot; whilſt at the ſame time the Marqueſs of Moxferrat ( upon ſome deſigns of his own, 

or the ſtimulation of the Venetians )) aſſaulted him on the other ſide by the way of Aleſſan- 

dria. The Duke had got an Army together of 18000 Horſe, and 3oco Foot, with which 

C after he had furniſh*'d Aleſſandria, and Lodi, with ſtrong Garriſons, and fortified all pla- 

ces where the Enemy might offend him ) hefell into the Country of Breſcia, where he did 

great miſchicf to the Venetians, both parties plundring the Conntries, and burning ſuch 

Towns as were notable to defend themſelves: but the Marqueſs of Morferrat, being defeat- 

ed not long after by the Garriſon at Aleſſandria, the Duke was at more leiſure to inteſt, and 

make his inroads into the Countries of the Vexetian. Whilſt the War was carried on in 

Tuſcany inva- Lombardy in this manner, with yarious, but inconſiderable accidents, the War in Tuſcany 
ded by the was commenced betwixt the King of Aragon and the Florentines, and manag'd with as 
King of A/4- little ardor, and ſucceſs as the other. Ferrando ( a natural Son%of Alfanſo's ) march'd in- 
gons forces. to Tuſcany with 12006 Men, under the command of Federigo, Lord of Urbix. His firlt 
enterprize was to aſſault Fozano in Valdiſciana ( for the- Sienneſi being, their friends, they 

enter'd that way into the Florentine dominions )) the Caſtile was weak 3 the walls but indit- 

ferent 3 the Garriſon but ſmall 3 yet thoſe they had within it were valiant and faithful 5 

the whole number which were ſent for the ſecurity of that place, not exceeding 200. Be- 
fore this Caſtle Ferrando encamped, and either their conrage was ſo little without, or they 
| 0 
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ſo great, within ) that it took him up 36 days before he could maſter it. Which time gave 
the Florentines great convenience of providing other places of higher importance,and draw- 
ing their forces together and diſpoſing them into better order, than otherwiſe they could 
have done. 

This Caſtle being taken, the Enemy march'd into Chianti, where they attempted two 
little Towns which were held by a few private Citizens, and were rcpuls'd. Leaving 
them, they remov*d to Caftellina ( a little Caſtle upon the confines of Chianti ) and fat 
down before it. This Caſtle was about ten miles from S7enna 3 weak in its works, but 
weaker invits ſituation 3' yet in neither ſo weak, as the courage of the Aſſailants 3 for after 
44 days ſcige, and all the art, and force they could uſe, they were glad to draw off, and 
leave the Caſtle as they found it. So little formidable were the Armies in thoſe days, and 
ſo incontiderable the Wars, that thoſe places which are now deſerted as impoſſible to be 
kept, were then defended as if they had been impoſſible to have been taken. Whilſt Fer- 
rando was with his Army in Chianti, he made many incurſions into the Country of Florence, 
running up with his parties within fix miles of the Town, to the great terror and detri- 
ment of their ſubjects, who, having got together about 8ooo Souldiers, under the Com- 
mand of Aftorre de Fienza, and Giſmondo Malatefta, held off from the Enemy towards the 
Caſile of Colie, being unwilling to come toa Battle, becauſe they knew if they loſtnot their 
Army, there was no danger of the War for the little Caſtles which ſhould be taken, 
would be reſtored upon the peace 3 and the great Towns were ſecure. The King had like- 
wile a Fleet of about twenty Veſſels ( Gallies and Foiſts) in the Sea of Piſa, which Fleet 
( whilſt Lz Caftellina was aſſaulted by Land) was imploy'd by the King to batter the Caſtle 
of Vada that ſtood upon the Sea 3 and they did it ſo effeQually, that in a ſhort time by the 
inadvertency of the Governor, they got it into their hands: from whence afterwards they 
ran over the whole Country thereabouts, but thoſe excurſions were preſently reftrain*d 
by certain Florentine Souldiers which wereſent to Campiglia. The Pope in the mean time 
concerned himſelf no farther, than to mediate an accord. But though he was ſo tender in 
engaging abroad in any action of War, he found himſelf at home in no little danger. There 
was at that time in Rome a perſon call'd Stephano Porcari, a Citizen born, of good extra- Stephans 
ion, and learning, but moſt eminent for the Generoſity of his mind, This Stephano was porcgri. 
ambitious ( as moſt are which are delirous of Glory ) to perform, or at leaft attempt ſome 
thing that might make him memorable to poſterity. And nothing occur'd ſo honourably 
to his thoughts, as to deliver his Country from the infolence of the Prelats, and reduce it 
to its primitive liberty 3 hoping if he effe&ed it, he ſhould be call'd either the Father or the 
Reſtorer of his Country. His great hopes and encouragement in this enterprize was deduc'd 
from the iniquity and ill lives of the Prelats 3 which were highly difpleafing both to the Ba- 
rons and People of Rome. But his greateſt confidence was grounded upon certain verſes 
of Petrarch's in that Canto which begins, Spirigo Gentile &c. The verles are theſe. 


Sopra ill monte Tarpeio Canzon vedrai, 
Un Cavalier ch Italia tutta honora, 


Penſoſo piu daltrui che di ſe ſteſſo. 


Stephano was of opinion that Poets were many times inſpir'd, and had perfeR and divine 
inflations from above. So that he concluded what Petrarch had propheſied in that Canto 
would certainly come to paſs, and he did not know any man fitter than himſelf to accom- 
Pliſh it, in reſpe& of his eloquence and learning and favour, and friends. Having taken 
up this fancy, he could not contain himſelf, but his words, geſture, and manner of living 
diſcover'd him, and render'd him ſuſpicious to the Pope 3 who to ſecure himſelf againſt his 
rags contin'd him to Bologna, and ſent inſtructions to the Governor to have an eye over 
im every day. But Stephano was not to be diſcouraged by one diſaſter 3 it rather animated 
him in his delign 3 infomuch that with the greateſt caution he could, he continued his pra- 
Cices with his friends, and now and then would ſteal to Rome and back again with ſuch 
expedition, as he would be ſure to preſent himſelf before the Governor at that time he was 
to appear. But afterwards, having drawn in as many as he thought neceflary tor his work, 
he reſolved to proceed to ation, without farther delay 3 and ſent to his correſpondents in 
Rome, that at a pretix'd time, a ſplendid ſupper ſhould be prepar'd 3 all the conſpirators to be 
Invited to it 3 and cach of them have private orders to bring his Confident along with him, 
and he promiſed to be there himſelf preciſcly at the time. All _ were order*d exactly 
to his dire@tions 3 and he himſelf was punQually with them 3 for as ſoon as ſupper was rea- 
dy, and ſerv'd up to the Table, he preſented himſelf amongſt them, in a Robe of cloth of 
old; his collar and other ornaments about him, to give him on jeſty and I (and 
> 2 aving 
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'rars put tO 
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The vale of 
Bagno revolts. 


having embrac'd all the Conſpirators ) ina long oration he exhorted them to be couragious, 
and diſpoſe themſelves cheartully in ſo glorious an enterprize. Then he appointed the way, 
ordering one of them to ſeize the Popes Palace the next morning 3 and the other to run a. 
bout the ſtreets, and excite the People to Arm. But his Conſpiracy coming to the ear of 
the Pope (ſome ſay by the treachery of his confederats,others by his being ſeen in the Town) 
which way ſoever it was, the Pope caus'd him and the greateſt part of his Camerads to bg 
apprehended the very ſame night after ſupper, and put to death, as they deſerv'd. T his 
was the end of that enterprize, and though among ſome People perhaps his intention might 
be commended, yet his judgment muſt neceſſarily be blam'd 3 for ſuch attempts. may 
have ſome ſhadow of glory in the contrivance, but their execution 1s certain dettry. 
Ction. - 
The War in Tyſcany had continued about a year, and in the ſpring 1453 both Armicg 
had taken the field, when in relief of the Florentines Aleſſandro Sforza the Dukes Brother 
arriv'd with a ſupply of 2000 Horſe, by which the Florentine Army being nuch increas'd, 
and the Kings Army become inferiour in number, the Florentines thought fit to recover 
what they had loſt,and with little labour took ſome of their Towns again: after which they 
encamp'd at Foiano,which by the careleſneſs of the Commiſlaries wasfack'*d 3 fo that the in- 
habitants being diſpers'd, they were hardly got to inhabite there againz and when they 
did come, it was not without great exemptions and reward. The Caſtle of Vada allo was 
retaken 3 for the Enemy perceiving they could not hold it, they ſet it on fire, and depar- 
ted. Whilſt the Florentine Army was imploy'd in this manner, the King of Aragons Ax- 
my, not having the courage to come near them, were retreated towards.S7exna,trom whence 
they made frequent excurſions into the Country about Florence, where they made great 
hubbubs; committed many outrages,and brought great terror upon the People. Nox was 
the King defedtive in contriving other ways of aſſaulting his Encmies,dividing their forces, 
or detraQting from their reputation. Gherardo Gambatorti was at that time Lord of Valdi- 
bagno. This Gherardo and his Anceſtors, had always been in the Florentine ſervice, either 
as hired, or recommended. Alfonſo was tampering with this Gherards to deliver up his 
territory tohim, and he promis'd to give himan equivalence in the Kingdom of Naples, 
T his tranſa&ion was not ſo private, but they had news of it in Florence, and an Embaſſa- 
dor was diſpatch'd to remember him of his own and his predeceſſors obligations to that 
Statez and to admoniſh him to perſevere in his amity with them,as they had conſtantly done. 
Gherardo pretended to be ſurpriz'd at what the Embaſſador told him; {wore a thouſand 
oaths that never any ſuch wickedneſs enter'd into his thoughts 3 proffer'd to have gone in 
perſon to Florence, and reſided there, to ſecure them of his fidelity 3 but being unhappily 
indiſpos'd himſelf, his Son ſhould go along with him, and refnain there asa perpetual Ho- 
ſtage. His proffers, and his imprecations together made the Florentines believe that Ghe- 
rardo was honeſt, and his accuſor the Knave, in which opinion they acquieſced. But Ghe- 
rardo went on with the King, and rather with more cagerneſs than betore; and when all 
was agreed, Alfonſo ſent Friar Puccio ( a 2 oh of Jeruſalem ) to take poſſeſſion of the 
Caſtles and Towns which belong'd to Gherardo. = 

But Bagno retaining its affection to Florence, promis'd obedience to the Kings Commiſ- 
ſary, with no little regret : Pxccio was in poſſellion of almoſt all that ſtate, only the Caſtle 
of Corzano was behind, which was likewiſe to be deliver'd. When Gherardo made this ſur: 
render > among the reſt of his own creatures about him, there was one Antonio Gualandi, 
a Piſan, a young Gentleman and brave, and one that highly deteſted this treachery in Ghe- 
rardo. Pondering with himſelf the fituation of the place , the number of the Garriſon ; 
the diſſatisfaction he obſerved both in their geſiures and looks, and finding Gberardo at the 
Gate ready to introduce the Enemy 3 he convey'd himſelt betwixt the Caſtle and Gherards, 
and taking hisopportunity with both his hands thruſt him away 3 and then caufing the 
wicket to be ſhut, he exhorted the guards to ſtand faithfully to the Florentines againit fo 
falſe and ſo flagitious a Man : the report of this acticn arriving at Bagzo, and the Towns 
which were about it, they unanimouſly took Arms againſt their new Maſters 3 and ſetting 
up the Florentinecolours upon the walls, they drove them all out of that Country : this 
news coming to Florence, they immediatly clap'd their young Hoſtage into priſon, and 
diſpatch'd ſupplies to Bagno and thoſe parts, to ſecure them, and made that Country de- 
pendant upon themſelves. Gherardo ( a Traitor inthe mean time, both to his friends and 
his Son.) had much ado to eſcape 3 leaving his Wife, Family, and fortune in the hands of 
his Enemies. This accident was lookt upon as a great deliverance in Florence : for had the 
King made himſelf Maſtcr of thoſe parts, he might with little expence have overrun all as 
-far as Valdi Tevere, and Caſentino, and brought ſuch diſtra&tion upon their affairs, that the 
Florentines muſt have divided their Army, and bezn diſabled thereby from attending the 

Arrago- 
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Arragonian forces about Sienna, with their Army entire. Beſides the proviſions which 
the Floreatines had madein Italy to oppoſe the confederacy of their Enemies they ſent 
Agriolo Acciaivoli their Ambaſſador into France,to negotiate with that King for the ſending 
King Kinato & Angio intoltaly,in the bzhalt of the Duke and theniſelves; and to repreſent to 
him, that coming thither for the defence of his friends, when he was once entred, and had 
ſettled them, he might ſet up his own claim to the Kingdom of Naples, and they would be 
engag'd to aſſiſt him 3 and ſo whilſt-in Lombardy and 7»ſcary the War ' was carried on (as 
we have related) in France, the Treaty was concluded, and Rinato oblig'd in J#ne to come 
into Italy with 2400 Horſe 3 and the League on the other fide obliged at his arrival at Alex- 
andria, to pay him 30000 Florins, and 10000 per men. afterwards whilft the War ſhould 
continue : But being ready (upon this ſtipulation) to paſs into Italy, he was obſtructed 
by the Duke of Savoy and the Marqueſs of Monferrat, who were friends to the Venetianr, 
and would not ſuffer him to paſs. Hereupon Rinato was deſired by the Flarentine Ambaſſa- 
dor to march with his Forces into Provence, and for the encouragement and reputation of 
his friends, to paſs himſelf and part of them into Italy by Sea, leaving the reſt in Provence, 
till the King of France ſhould prevail with the Duke of Savoy that they might march through 
his Country : and as the Ambaſſador adviſed, it was done for Rinato went by Sea, and 
the reſt at the King of France's mediation, were permitted to paſs into Italy, through the 
Dominions of the Duke of Savoy. King Rinato was received by the Duke of Milax with 
all the demonſtrations of kindneſs imaginable 3 and having joyned their Forces, they aſ- 
faulted the Venetians with ſuch terror, that in a little time, all the Towns they had taken 
about Cremna were recovered; and not contented with them, they took almoſt all the 
Country of Breſa 3 for the Vizetian Army, not thinking it ſelf ſecure in the field, was 
retreated under the very walls of that City. Winter coming on, and the Duke at Verona, 
he thought tit for the refreſhment of his men, to put them into quarters, and conſigned Pia- 
zenza for the quarters of Rinato ; where having remained all that Winter in the year 1453, 
without any action conſiderable z when the Spring was come, and the Duke reſolved to 
draw into the field, and drive the Vexetians out of all they had upon the terra firma, Ri- 
#ato fignified to the Duke, that of neceſſity he muſt return into France. This reſolution of 
Rinato's was unexpected to the Duke, and gave him no little anxiety. He went to him 
immediately himſelf, and endeavoured with all poſſible importunity to difiwade him ; but 
neither prayers nor promiſes could prevail with him any farther, than to leave part of his 
forces with them, and to engage himſelf to ſend his Son Giovanni, who in his room ſhould 
continae in the ſervice of the League. How unwelcome fo ever it was to the Duke, Rina» 
z0*s departure was not at all diſplealing to the Florentines 3 for having recover'd what they 
had loſt themſelves, and being grown fearleſs of Alfonſo, they had no maw, that the Duke 
ſhould get more than his own Towns in Lombardy. Rinato continuing his reſolution, de- 


' Parted for Fraxce, and ( as he had promis'd ) ſent his Son Giovanni into Italy 3 who ſtaid 


not in Lombardy, but remov'd preſently to Florexce, where he was honorably entertain'd: 
This departure of Kinato, diſpos'd Duke Franceſco to peace; the Venetians, the Florentine, 
and Alfonſo, wereall weary of the War, and ready to embrace itz and the Pope defir'd it 
above all, by reaſon that that very year Mabomet the great Turk had taken Conſtantinople, 
and made himſelf Maſter of all Greece : which alarm'd all Chriftendom , bat eſpecially the 
Venetigns and the Pope, who imagined already they felt his Talons in Italy. The Pope 
therefore delired all the Potentates of 1taly that they would ſend their ſeveral Plenepotentia- 
ries to him, to 1iegotiat a general peace. His motion being accepted, and the Embaſſadors 
met when they came to the matter, ſo much difficulty aroſe, as there was but ſmal hopes 
of accomodation. . 

Alfonſo required that 'the Florentines ſhould reimburſe him for all the charges he had 
becn at in that War: and the Florentines expected the fame. The Venetians demanded 
Cremona of the Dake 3 and the Duke Bergamo, Breſcia, and Crema of them So that theſe 
difficulties ſeem'd impoſſible to be remov*d. Nevertheleſs, what was ſo deſperate at Rome, 
among ſo many , was eaſily concluded betwixt two of them, at Milan, and Venice 3 for 
Whillt the peace was negotiating at Rome, and proceeded thus ſlowly 3 on the ninth of A- 


1453« 


Þral 1454 it was determined betwixt the Duke and the V, enetians, that eachot them ſhould Peace be- 
be relior'd to what they were poſlefs'd of before the War. That the Duke ſhould have li- twixc the 

erty to recover what the Marqueſs of Moxferrat, and the Duke of Savoy had taken from Duke and th 
him; and that three months time ſhould be allow'd to the reſt of the Princes of Italy to Yenttians. 


come in, The Pope,the Florentines, the Siennefi, and other littte Potentates came in within 
the time pretix'd, and ratiti'd it 3 and the Venetians, . Florentines and Duke, made a peace 
betwixt them three for 2 5 years» Alfonſo was the only Prince of 1taly who ſeem'd = be re- 

at. | actory 3 
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fractory 3 conceiving he could not concur without diminution, in reſpect he was to be ad- 
mitted rather asan auxiliary, than a principal : upon which ſcore he continued irreſolute 
a good while, and would not declare 3 at length upon ſeveral Embaſſies from the Pope and 

Alfonſs enters other Princes, he ſuffered himſelf to be prevailed upon, and he and his Son entred into 

into the the League for 3o years. After which the King and the Duke made ſeveral alliances and 

League, croſs-matches together 3 marrying their Sons and Daughters reciprocally into one anothers 

families. Yer, that Italy might not be left without ſeed or foundation for a new War, Alfox- 
ſo would not enter into the League, till he had leave by conſent of the colleagues to make 
War upon the Genoueſes , and Giſmondo Malateſta 3 and Aſtorre Prince of Faznza: Peace 
being concluded upon thoſe terms, Ferrando Alfonſo's Son, who had been at Sienna, re- 
turned intoNaples, having done nothing conſiderable in Tuſcany, but loſt many of his 
Mien. © | 
This Peace being made, and moſt ofthe Princes comprehended, the only fear that re- 
mained, was, leſt the differences betwixt Alfonſo and the Genoweſes might diſturb it. But 
it prov'd otherwiſe, for Alfonſo did nothing openly to moleſt itz it was the ambition and 
avarice of the mercinary Souldier which interrupted it 3 the Venetians (as their cuſtom is 
New troubles upon the conclulion of peace } disbanding their Army, Giacopo Precrnino one of their Ge- 
- Gracep nerals, with ſeveral other confiderable officers ( without leave ) departed into Romagna, 
Iccinimo en- . ge, 0 

courag'd pri- and from thence to Sienna, where he began new Hoſtilities, and took ſeveral Towns. In 

vatly by 4/- the beginning of theſe troubles, and of the year 1455 Pope Nicelo died, and Califto 3 was 

fonſo. choſen to ſucceed. This Pope, to repreſs theſe new and approaching Wars, rais'd what 
forces he could, under the command of his General Giovanni Ventimiglia, and joyning 
them with the forces of the Florentines and the Duke ( who were likewiſe got together to 
ſuppreſs thoſe commotions ) they march'd together in a Body againſt Giacopo, and coming 
to an engagement with him near Bolſena,notwithſtandingYentimiglia was taken Priſoner,Gi- 
acopo was worſted, and got off in diſorder to Caſtiglione della Peſcaia 3 where, had he not 
been ſupplied with monies by AIfonſo, he had been utterly ruin'd. Which relief made all 
People believe that that enterprize was undertaken, and proſecuted by Alfonſo*s order, and 
direQion : and Alfonſo perceiving he was diſcover'd, to reconcile himſelf to the Colleagues, 
( whom he had diſoblig'd with that pitiful War ) he brought it about that Giecops ſhould 
reſtore all that he had taken in the territory of Sienna, upon the payment of 20000 Florins ; 
after which concluſion, he-receiv'd Giacopoand his forces into the Kingdom of Naples. In 
theſe times, though the Pope was very intent upon thecurbing of Piccinzno, yet not ſo but he 
had an eye ſtill upon the intereſt of Chriftendom,which was then much overlaid by the Turk. 

Caliſto 3 ſoli- To this end he ſent Embaſſadors, and preachers into all the Provinces of Europe, to per- 

citsa War a- {wade them to arm againſt the common Enemy of their Religion z and with their perſons 

| the = and purſes to give what aſliſtance they were able : ſo that in Florence _ ſtore of alms were 

collected 3 and ſeveral People wore the red croſs, to intimate that they were ready in their 

Perſons to engage in that War. Belides which, ſeveral folemn proceſſions were made z nor 

was there any thing in publick or private wanting, to ſhow them among the fowardeſt of 

the Chriſtians in that enterprize, either for Counſel, or Mony, or Men. But the edge of 

this Croiſad was taken off, by a late intelligence they receiv*d, that the Turk having be- 

ſcig'd Belgrad, a Town in Hungary, notfar from the Danxbe 3 was beaten off by the Hux- 

garians, and himſelf wounded : ſothat the terrour which all Chriſtendom conceiv'd upon 

the taking of Conſtantinople, being abated, they went on but cooly in their preparations 

for War 3 and in Hungary likewiſe upon the Death of the Way-wod their General,their Vi- 

&ory was proſecuted but faintly. But to return to the affairs in Jzaly, The troubles com- 

menced by Gzacopo Piccinino, being compos'd in the year 1456, and all humane contenti- 

on in appcarance at an end it pleaſed God to begin a new War of his own, and to ſend ſuch 

a ſtorm and tempeſt of wind in Txſcany, as produc'd moſt ſtrange and memorable ef- 

fects, above the records of time paſt, or the credit of time to come. Upon the 24 of A#- 

A vrodigious £#ff, about an hour betore day near the upper Sea towards Axconia, a thick dark cloud, of 
prodigious OI 42a” Sane” Þ 

tempeſt, about two miles wide, was ſeen croſſing over Ttaly, and pointing towards Piſa 3 which 

cloud being driven by an extraordinary impulſe ( whether natural or ſupernatural I cannot 

ſay ) was divided into ſeveral parts 3 ſometimes hurried up to the sky 3 ſometimes as furi- 

ouſly towards the Earth 3 ſometimes twiſting round like a Cilender, knocking and daſhing 

one againſt the other with unconceivable violence, with great lightnings and flaſhes of tirc 

before them 3 which concuſfions made a noiſe more dreadful and loud than ever any thun- 

der or Earthquake was known to have done. The terror of this tempeſt was ſo. great, eve- 

ry one believed the World was at an end and that the Heavens, the Earth, the Waters, and 

the reſt of the Elements, were reſolving into their hrſt chaos and confuſion : nor were the 

effects leſs formidable where it paſs'd, eſpecially about the Caſtle of S. Cafſians. This Caſtle 

is 
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-: about cight miles from Florence, fituate upon the mountain whictx parts the vales of Piſa 
and Grieve betwixt this Caſtle, and the Town of S. Andres ( upon the ſame mountain ) 
this whirlwind paſſing, reach'd not to the Town and of the Caſtleit carried away only 
che battlements and chimnies 3 but betwixt the ſaid places it laid ſeveral houſes flat with the 
ground 3 tore up the Churches from their foundations, and carried the Roofs of the Chur- 
ches of San. Martino a Bagnuolo, and of Sante Maria della pace, whole and intire,above the 
diſtance ofa mile. A Meſſenger and his. mules were hurried out of the way, into the 
neighbouring valley, and found dead the next day. The fturdieſt Oaks and the ſtrongeſt 
trees, were not only blown down, but carried an incredible diſtance from the place where 
they grew- Inſomuch that when day appeared, and the tempeſt was over, the people re- 
mained ſtupid, and in firange conſternation. The Country was deſolate, and waſted ; 
The ruines of the houſes and Churches terrible z The lamentation of thoſe whoſe houſes 
were ſubverted, and their cattle, ſervants, or friends found dead in their ruines, was not 
to be ſeen nor heard without great horror and compaſſion. But God ſure intended rather 
to affright, than chaſtiſe the Twſcans z for had this tempeſt happened in any of their Cities 
where the houſes were thick, and the inhabitants numerous, as it fell upon the hills 
where the oaks and trees and houſes were thin > doubtleſs the miſchief and deſolation had 
been greater than the mind of man can comprehend. But God Almighty was pleaſed to 
content himſelf with this eſſay, to make mankind more ſenſible of his power, if they per- 
ſited to offend him. | | 
But co return where I left. Alfonſo, as I aid before, was not at all ſatisfied with the 
peace: and ſeeing the war which he had cauſed Giacopo Piccinino to make, upon the Sien- 
xefi (without any reaſonable occaſion) had produced no conſiderable effett ; he had a mind 
to try what that would come to, which by the League he was permitted to undertake : So 
that in the year 1456. (deſiring to fix that Government in the family of the Adorxi, and to 
ſupplant the Tregoſs who were then in poſſeſſion) he reſolved to invade the Genoefi both by The Genoet 
y 


——— 
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Sea and by Land. To this end, he cauſed Giacopo Piccinino topaſs Tronto with his Forces,and aſſaulted 
fall upon Giſmondo Malateſta, (by way of diverſion) who having ſecured his Towns,was not 4#**/0. 
much terrifiedat his approach,ſo that his enterprizeon that fide turn'd to little account:but his 
invaſion ofGenoa created him and his Kingdom more troubles,than he ever defir*d;Piero Fre- 
goſa was at that time Duke of Genoa. This Piero,finding himſelf unable to bear up againſt ſo 
powerful a King 3 upon conſideration of his 'own weakneſs, reſoly*d at leſt to ſurrender 
that State to one that ſhould be able to defend it, and perhaps ſometime or other give him a 
reaſonable reward 3 he ſent Embaſſadors therefore to Charles 7 of France to deſire his pro- 
tection, and tender him the Government. Charles accepted the offer, and to take poſſeſ- Genoa delives 
ſion of the City, he ſent Giovanni & Angio ( King Rinato's Son ) who not long before was <4: the 
returned from Florence into France z for Charles was perſwaded that Giovanni being ac- FO 
quainted with the humors, and cuſtoms of the Italians, was properer for that Government, 
than any Man he could feng : befides from thence he believ'd: he might proſecute his de- 
ligns againſt Naples with more cafe and convenience his Father Rinato, having been ex- 
ped that Kingdom by Alfonſo of Aragon. Hereupon Giovanni departed for Genoua, was 
any honorably by the Town, and inveſigd with the whole power both ofthe City, and 
fate, | 
This accident was not at all pleaſing to Alfonſo ; he found now he had pull'd an old 
houſe over his head 3 however he carried it bravely, went on with his enterprize and was 
advanc'd with his Fleet under Villa Marina at Porto Fino, when furpriz'd with a ſuddain di- 
ſtemper, hedied. Thedeath of Alfonfo, put an end to the Wars againſt Giovanni, and the 14y/7 dyes, 
Genoxeſes : and Ferrando ſucceeded his Father Alfonſo in the Kingdom, was in no little 
trouble, having an Enemy upon his hands of ſuch reputation in Italy 3 and a jealouſic of 
ſeveral of his Barons, who being inclin*d to new changes, he was affraid might fide with 
the Frexch: belides he was acquainted with the ambition of the Pope, and being ſcarce ſet- 
led in his Kingdom, was fearful leſt he ſhould attempt ſomething to ſupplant him : his on- 
ly hopes were in the Duke of Milan, who was no leſs ſolicitous for the affairs of that King- 
dom, than himſelf ; apprehending that it ever the French came to be Maſters of Naples, their 
next enterprize of courſe would be againſt himsfor he knew they might pretend to Milan as 
an appendix to that Crown. For theſe reaſons, as ſoon as Alfonſo was dead, Franceſco 
{cnt letters and Men to Ferrando 3.the tirſt to keep up his heart, the other his reputation. 
Upoa the death of Alfonſo the Pope deſigned to give his Nephew Piero Lodovico Borgia, the 
Government of that-Kingdom 3 and to gloſs over the buſineſs, and make- it more plautible 
to the Princes of 1:aly, he gave out that that Kingdom belonging formerly to the Church, 
his intention was only to reduce it to that condition, and therefore he defired the Duke of 
Milan would not give any afliſtance to.Ferrando 3 and offer'd him ſuch Towns as ” hoy 
| poſle(s' 
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poſſels'd formerly in that Kingdonu. But in the mid of his contrivances Caliſto died, and 
Pires 2 ſucceeded him, who was a Szemneſe of the Family of the Picco! Huomini, and his 
Name neas. x | 
This Pope imploying his thoughts wholly for the benefit of Chriſtendom, and the Honour 
of the Church,and laying aſide all private paſſion,and advantage,at the intreaty of the Duke 
ofMilan,crown'd Ferrando Kingot Naples : judging it a readier and fafer way to compoſe the 
differences of Ttalyby confirming him that was already in poſſeſſion, than by aſſiſting the pre- 
tences of the French; or ſetting up ( as Califto did )) for himſelf. However Ferrando 
fook it for a favour, and to requite it he made Antonio the Popes Nephew Prince of Mal ; 
marricd him to his natural Daughter 3 and befides this, reſtor'd Benevento and Ferracina to 
the Church. And now all the Arms in Tzaly were viſibly laid down, and Pixs ( as Catifto 
had begun before |) was moving all Chriſtendom againſt the Turk When a new-quarrel 
ſprung up betwixt the Fregoſi, and Giova;zni the Lord of Genoa, which produc'd a greater, 
and more important War than the laſt : Petrino Fregoſi was retir'd to a Caſile of his in Rive- 
ria, much diſcontented, that Giovanni d"Angio having been prefer'd to his dignity in Genoa 
by him and his Family, had not gratified them as they deſerved : fo that by degrees it was 
come to a feud. Ferrando was very well pleas'd with the difference as being the only 
way to ſecure him in his Kingdom, and therefore he ſent Pietrinoſupplies both of Men and 
Mony, hoping thereby Giovanni might be expuls'd out of the State of Genoa, Giovanni 
having notice of their intelligence, ſent for reliet into Fraxce, which having received, he 
marched out againſt Pietrinoz but Pietrino by the accels of more ſupplies from ſundry places, 
being grown too ſtrong, Giovanni retreated, and applyed himſelf to ſecuring the City ; 
which he did not do ſo carefully, but Pzetrino in one night ſurprizcd ſeveral Poſts in it, bur 
was beaten the next morning, himſelf and moſt of his Men ſlain. This Victory chted Gio- 
vanni (o far, that he reſolv'd toattempt upon Ferrands; and departing.from Genoa ini Octo- 
ber 1459 witha great Fleet, he ſail'd to Baia, and from thence to Sefſs, where he was ho- 
norably received by that Duke. ; 


There had joyn'd themſelves with Giovanni, the Prince of Taranto; and the Citizens of 


The Kingdom Aquila beſides ſeveral other Princes and Cities 3 fo that already that Kingdom was more 


of Naples inva- 


ded by Gio- 


than half loſt . Upon which Ferrando deſir'd aid of the Pope, and the Duke of Milan; and to 


venni d Angiot leſſen the.number of his Enemies,made peace with Giſmondo Malateſti,which peace diſguſted 


Ferrando dil- 
comfired. 


Giacopo Piccinino ſo highly ( Giſmondo being his natural Enemy ) that he deſerted Ferrax- 
do, and took up Arms under Giovanni. Ferrands ſent mony likewiſe to Federigo Lord of 
Urbin, and as ſoon as could be expeted, got together a conſiderable Army ( according to 
to thoſe times ) with which he marched againſt the Enemy, and finding them upon the 
Riyer Sarni, he engaged them, but was defeated and his moſt conſiderable officers taken ; 
after this vicory,moſt of the Towns & Caſiles ſurrender'd to Giovanni; only Naples & ſome 
few neighbouring Towns and Princes, adher'd ſtill to Ferrendo, Giacopo Piccinino advis'd 
to march diretly for Naples, and make himſelf Maſter of the chief City, but Giovanni re- 
plyed he would firſt ruine the Country, and then the City would come with more eaſe 3 but 
his rejeQting the counſel of Piccinizo, was the loſs of that defign 3 for he did not know that 
the members follow the head more naturally, than the head the members: Ferrando was 
fled into Naples, and there reſorted to him diverſe of his Subje&s who were driven from 
their Homes, whom he receiv'd, and having with all poſſible gentleneſs, gained ſome mo- 
nics of the Citizens, he got a ſmall body of an Army together 3 he ſent new Embaſſies to 
the Pope and Duke for ſupplies, and was reliev'd with more plenty and ſpeed than before ; 
for they were both of them afraid, that the loſs of that Kingdom would turn to their preju- 
dice- Much firengthned by their ſupplies, Ferrando march*d out of Naples 3 and having 
recover'd his reputation, in part, he recover'd ſome of his Towns: But whilſt the War 
was carried on in that Kingdom with ſuch variety, an accident happen'd which rob'd Gio- 
anni of his opportunity of compleating that enterprize. The Genoefi were extreamly diſ- 
fatisfied with the inſolent Government of the French ; had taken Arms againſt the Gover- 
noy, and forc*'d him into the Caſtle in this ation the Fregoſs and Adoyni concur'd; and 


the Duke of MiJaz, ſupplycd them both with mony and Men: King Rinato paſſed that way 


with a fleet towards the relief of his ſon, imagining by the help oftheCaſtle he might recover 
the Town 3 and landing his Men in order thereunto,he was beaten in ſach ſort, that he was 
forc'd back into Provence. This news diſtnaid Giovanni not alittle: however he gave not his 
enterprize over, but continued the War by the help of ſuch Barons whoſe reyolt tromFerran- 


do had render'd them deſperate of pardon: at length after many occurrencies, both Armics 
came to a Battle near Troza, in which Giovanni was routed, but his defeat troubled him not 


ſo much, as the los of Piccinino, who left his fide, and went back again to Ferrando. His 
| | Army 
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Army being broke, he got off into Hiſtria and from thence into France, This War conti- 


nued 4 years, and miſcarried by the negligence of the General, when the Souldiers had Giovanni de- 
many times overcome. In this War however the Florentines were not publickly concern'd, featcd. 


The truth is upon the death of Alfonſo, his Son Jobs of Aragon being, come to that Crown, 
ſent his Embaſſadors to deſire their affiſtance for his Nephew Ferrando, according to their 
obligation by their late League with Afonſo 3 but the Florentines returned, that they did 
not think themſelves oblig'd to ailiſt the Son in a quarrel commenced by the Father 3 and as 
it was begun without their conſent or knowledg, ſo without any afliſtance from them it 
might be continued or ended. Whereupon, in behalf of their King, the Embaſſadors pro- 
teſted them guilty of the breach of the League, and reſponſible for all the loſſes which 
ſhould follow 3 and having done that, in a great huff they departed. During the revolu- 
tions in this War, the Florentines were at quiet abroad, but at home it was otherwiſe, as 
ſhall be ſhown more particularly, in the following Book. 
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N the reading of the laſt Book, itmay appear ( poſſibly ) impertinent, and a digreſ- 
ſion, for a Writer of the Florentine Hiſtory to have broke out, and expatiated upon 
the affairs of Lombardy and Naples. YetT have done it; and ſhall do it for the fu- 
. ture j for though I never prefeſs'd to write the tranſaGtions of Traly; yet 1 never 

bound my ſelf up froth giving a relation of ſuch important and memorable paſſages as 
would make our Hiſtory more grateful and intelligible 3 eſpecially ſeeing from the ations 
of other Princes and States, wars and troubles did many times ariſe, in which the Floren- 
tines were of neceſſity involved : for example, the War betwixt Giovanni 4 Angio, and 
King Ferrando proclaimed in them fo great a hatred and animoſity one. towards 
the other, that it was continued afterwards betwixt Ferrando and the Florentines, and 
more particularly the Houſe of Medici. For King Ferrando complaining, not only that they 
had refus*d him their affiſtance, but given it to his Enemies that reſentment of his, was 
the occaſion of much miſchief, as will be ſhown in our narration. = 

And becauſe in my deſcription of our foreign affairs, I am advanc'd to the year 
146 3 ( being return'd to our domeſtick ) it will be neceſſary to look back for ſc- 
veral years. Burt firſt by way of introduction ( as my cuſtom is ) I ſhall fay, that they 
who imagine a Commonwealth may be continued united, are egregiouſly miſtaken. True 
itis, difſention does many times hurt but ſometimes it advantages a State. It hurts when 
It is accompanied with partics; and fa&ion3 it helps, _ it has none. Seeing _ 

ore 
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fore, it is impoſſible for any Legiſlator or founder of a republick, to provide there ſhould he 
no piques, nor unkindneſſes betwixt Men 3 it is his bulineſs what he can to ſecure them a. 
gainſt growing into parties and Claxs, It is then to be conſider'd, that there are two wayz 
for Citizens to advance themſelves to reputation among their Neighbours 3 and they are cj. 
ther publickly or privatly. The Publick way is, by gaining ſome battle, ſurprizing and 
diſtreſfing ſome Town 3 performing ſome Embaſſy carefully and prudently3 or counſeling 
their State wiſely and with ſucceſs 3 the private way is, by being kind to their fellow Citi. 
zens3 by defending them from the Magiſtrats3 ſupplying them with mony 3 promoting 
them to honors and with plays and publick exhibitions to ingratiat with the People. This 
laſt way produces parties and factions, and as the reputation acquir'd that way is dangerous 
and fatal, ſo the other way it is beneficial ( if it ſides with no party )) as extending to the 
publick- And although among Citizens of ſuch qualification, there muſt needs be emulati.. 
ons and jealonſies, yet wanting partiſans, and People which for their advantage will to]- 
low them, they are rather a convenience than otherwiſe to a Government 3 for to make 
themſelves more eminent and conſpicuous than their Competitors, they imploy all their fa. 
culties for its advancement, prying and obſerving one anothers actions ſo ttrialy, that nei- 
ther dares venture to tranſgreſs. 

The emulations in Florence were always with faction 3 and for that reaſon always were 
dangerous 3 nor was any party unanimous any longer than it had an adverſe party in being; 
for that being overcome, and the predominant party having no fear, nor order to reſtrain 
it, ſubdivided on courſe : Coſimo de Medicis party prevail'd in the year 14.34 but ( the 
depreſs'd party being great, and many powerful Men amongſt them ) for a while they con- 
tinued unanimous and ſupportable, committing no exorbitance among, themſelves, nor 
injuſtice to the People, which might beget them their hatred. Infomuch as when ever 
they had uſe of the People for their readvancement to any place of authority, they found 
them always ready to confer it upon the chief of that party, whether it was the Balia or any 
other power which they defir'd: and ſo from the year 1434 to55 ( which was 21 years ) 
they were (ix times created of the Balia by the Counſels of the People. 

There were in Florence ( as we have many times hinted ) two principal Citizens, Coſi- 
mo de Medici, and Neri Capponi.; Neri had gain*dhis reputation in+ the publck way, and 
had many friends, but few pirtiſans:) Coſimoon the other ſide had advanc'd himſelf both 
ways, and had friends and, partiſans both, and theſe two continuing friends} ;whillt they 
lived together, they could ask nothing of the People 3 -but it was-readily granted, becauſe 
unanimity went along with the Power. But Neri dying in the year 1455, and the ad- 
verſe party being extin&, the Government found great dithculty to recover its authority, 
and Coſimo*s great friends were the cauſe of it, who were willing to detract from his autho- 
rity, now his adverſaries were ſuppreſs*'d. This was the beginning of the diviſions in 1466, 
in which year, in a ſolemn counſel, where the publick adminiſtration was debated, thoſe to 
whom the Government at that time belonged adviſed that there ſhould be no Balia for the 
future : that the way of imborſation ſhould be laid aſide 3 and the Magiſtrats be choſen by 
lots, as in the former Squittin/sor ele&ions. To obviate this humour, Coſimo had two 
ways, Cither to poſſeſs himſelf forcibly of the Government by the power of his party, and 
depoſe his Eneniies 3 or to let things go which way they would, and attend till time ſhould 
make his friends diſcern, that they did-not take the Government, and authority ſo much 
from him, as from themſelves. Of the two he madechoice of the laſt } knowing that ac- 
cording to that conſiitution, the purſes being full of his friends he conld without any dan- 
ger reaſſumehis Authority when he pleas'd. The City being thus reduc'd to its old way of 
creation of Magiftrats by lots, they thought they had perfe&ly recover'd their liberty, and 
that for the future ele&ions were to be made not according to the influence ofthe Nobility, 
but the inclination of the People. So that ſometimes the friend of one Grandee was reje- 
&ed, -and ſometimes of another, and thoſe whoſe houſes were formerly full of Clients and 
their preſents, had now ſcarce houtholdſiuff left, or ſervant to attend them : - thoſe who 
were formerly their inferiors, were now become their equals, and their equals advanced to 
be their Superiours: they were not regarded nor reſpected, but rather derided and abus'd 
all People taking the freedom to talk of them and their Government as they pleas'd, even 
in the ſtreets and highways, without any contradiction 3 fo that it was not long after they 
os that as he had told them it was not ſo much Cofimo, as themſelves which were 

ceraded. 

However Coſimo took no notice, but in all propoſitions that would pleaſe the People, he 
was the firſt who concurr'd. But that which was moſt terrible to the Nobility, and mads 
Coſimo look about him, was the receiving of the Cataſtrs of the year 1427 by which the im- 


politions were to be laid by order of Law, and not by the capriccio's of particular = 
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This Law beiug reviv'd, and Magiſtrats already choſen to putit in execution; the Nobility 
aſſembled, and went to Cofimo to beg of him that he would be a means to reſcue them out of 
the jaws of the People 3 and reſtore the State to a condition that might make him power- 
ful, and them honorable. To which Ceſmorcplyed he would do it with all his heart, pro- 
vided it might be done legally by the confent of the People, and without any force, of which 
he would not endure to hear. Then they endeavoured in the Counſels to prevail for a new 
Balia, but they could not obtain it : whereupon they returned to Coſimo, and preſs'd him 
with all expreſſions of humility that he would conſent to a Parliament but Coſumo ( re- 
{olved to make them fully ſenſible of their error ) abſolutely refuſed it, and becauſe Donat? 
Cochi ( being Gonfaloniere di juſtitia at that time ) prefum'd to call a Parliament without 
his conſent, Coſimo made him ſo ridiculous and contemptible in the Sexate, he was not able 
to continue there, but as a diſtracted Man, was {ent home again to his houſe : Neverthe- 
cſs, leſt things ſhould run too far to be recovered, Luca Pitt: { a bold and tenacious Man} 
being made Gorfaloniere di Ginſtitia, he thought it a convenient time to have the Govern- 
ment to him, that if any thing miſcarried in that enterprize, it might be imputed to Leca. 
And acordingly Lzca in the very beginning of his office,urged the People many times to the 
reſtauration of the Balia, threatning thoſe of the Counſels with opprobrious and inſolent 
language 3 and not long after he execured what he had threatned 3 for in Auguſt 1453 in 
the vigil of San. Lownzo, having hilled the Palace with armed Men, he called the People 


together into the P:azza, and conſtrained them by force to conſent, to what they had vo- Luca Pitt. 


Juntarily refuſed.Having repoſſeſs*d themſelves of the State,created a new Balia, and chang- 
<&d the Magiſtrats according to the pleaſure of a few; that the beginning of their Government 
might be as terrible, as it was forcible, they contin'd Girolamo Machiavel; and ſome others 
and deprived many of their honors. Girolamo not being exa&t in obſerving his bounds 
was proſcrib*d, and wandring up and down Italy to excite the ſeveral Princes againſt his 
own Country, by the Treachery of one of the Senators in Lunigiana, he was apprehended, 
brought back to Florence, and executed in Priſon. This Government (which laſted eight 
years )) was very violent, and inſupportable : for Coſimo being grown old, weary of buli- 
neſs, and infirm in his Body; could not be fo ſedulous as formerly, ſo that the City was 
become a prey to'a few particular Citizens who in requital of his good ſervice to the State, 
made Lwca Pitti a Knight, and he ( in return of their kindneſs ) appointed, that whereas 
before they were called Priori dell Arti, now ( that they might at leaſt retain the Title; 
though they had loſt the poſſeſſion )) they ſhould be called Priori della 1iberta, He ordered 
likewiſe that whereas formerly the Gonfalonieri fat on the right hand of the Rettori, they 
ſhould fit in the midſt of them hereafter : and ( that God might have his ſhare in the revo- 
lution _) he cauſed ſolemn ſervices, and proceſfions to be pertormed, by way of thauks for 
the honors to which they were reſtored. | 
Ewca was richly preſented both by Coſimo and the Senatez after whom the whole City 
came in flocks,ſo that it was believed he had given him that day to the value of 2 0000Ducats 
by which means he grew into ſuch reputation, that not Coſimo but he was looked upon as 
the Governor of the City 3 and he arrived at that point uf vanity, to begin two ſtately and 
magnihcent houſes one in Florence.& the other at Racina,not abovea miles diſtance from the 
City:but that in Florence was greater, and more ſplendid, than the Houſe of any other pri- 
vate Citizen whatſoever for the finiſhing of which he baulk'd no extraordinary way 3 for 
not only the Citizens and better ſort, preſcnted him, and furnith'd him with what was ne- 
ceſſary about it 3 but the Common People gave him all of chem their atliſtance:beſides all that 
were baniſh'd, or guilty of Murder, Felony or any other thing which expos'd them to pub- 
lick puniſhment, had Sanctuary at that Houſe provided they would give him their labour. 
The reſt of his Brethren, though they built not ſuch Houſes, they were no leſs rapacious 
than he, fo that though Florence had no Wars abroad to deſtroy it, it had Citizens at home, 
n its own bowels, which would not ſuffer it to proſper. In the mean time, as we have 
faid before,the Wars happen'd in the Kingdom of Naples, and the Pope had difference with 
the Mzlateſt? in Romagna, concerning, Kimino and Ceſana, which they had taken from 
him, and he deſired to recover : ſo that betwixt the thoughts of that, and the enterprize 
againſt the Twrks, the time of Pies his whole Papacy was confum'd. But Florence fell again 
into its old factions and difſentions. The divitions in Coſims's party began in 55 upon the 
occalions aforeſaid, and by his Wiſdom ( as is faid before ) they were reſtrained. But in 
64 Coſims fell lick, and dyed, generally lamented, both by his friends and his Enemies, for 
they, who lcv'd him not whilſt at the Helm, ſeeing their fellow Citizens ſo rapacious 


Whilit he was living, ( the reverence they bore to his Perſon making them leſs inſupportable Coſimo dies. 


than otherwiſe they would be ) could not but fear now he was dead, and his influence loſt, 
they ſhould be utterly ruined, and in his Son Piero they could repoſe litcle confidence 3 for 
T 2 though 
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though he was of himſelf a good Man, yet being infirm, and but young in the State, they 
ſuppoſed he would be conſtrained to comply with them, and they become more head-ſtrong 
and incontroulable in their wickednes : ſo that Coſimo died univerſally lamented, and cer. 
tainly he deſerved it 3 for he was the moſt famous and memorable Citizen ( of a Perſon that 
was no Souldier ) that ever Florence or any other City produc'd : he exceeded all his co- 
temporaries, not only in Authority and Eſtate, but in liberality and prudence > which 
qualities made him a Prince in his Country, and beloved by all People: his munihicence 
was more eminent after his death, than before, for when his Son Pero came to look over 
his writings, and to enquire into the particulars of his Eſtate, he found there was ſcarce a 
Man of any quality in the City, to whom Coſimo had not lent a conſiderable fum3 and ma. 
ny times when he heard of the exigencies of any Perſon of quality, he ſupply'd them unask- 
ed. His magniticence appear'd in the multitude of his buildings; for in Florence he built 
the Convents of S. Marco, ahd S. Lorenzo, and the Monaſtery of S. Verdiano: in the Mont; 
di Fieſoli, S. Giralomo, and the Abbey in Mxgello, he not only repaired a Church of the Mi. 
2or?s, but he took it down, and rebuilt it from the ground:belides this in S-Croce,in Servi in 
Aegnoli, in S. Mineato, he erected altars, and moſt ſumptuous Chappels, all which beſides 
the building, he adorn'd with all the utenſels and decorations required in ſo facred a place. 
Beſides his religious houſes, he built ſeveral private houſes for himſelf, one in the City ſui- 
table to his quality 3 four without, at Careggio, Fieſole, Cafaggivolo, and Trebi , all of 
them fitter for Princes, than private Men: and as if his buildings in Italy were too few to 
make him famous, he built an Hoſpital in Fer#ſalem, for the reception and releif of poor 
and infirm pilgrims brought thither by their devotion 3 in which fabrick, he laid out a vaſt 
ſum of Mony : andalbeit inhis aQions and buildings he behaved himſelf like a King, and 

was the only Prince in Florence, yet he was ſo moderate, and untranſported in all thin 
that in his converſation, his Parades, his allyances, and his whole manner of life, he re- 
tained the modeſty ofa Citizenz for he was ſenſible that oftentation and Pomp in that 
which is every day to be ſeen, contracts more envy, than tnoderation, and gravity. Being to 
{eek for matches for his Sans, he did not endeavour for the alliance of Princes, but married 
his Son Giovanni to Cornelia Aleſſandri, aud Piero, to Lucretia Tornebuoni, and contracted 
his Grand-children by Piero, Bianca to Gulielmo di Pazzi, and Nannina to Bernerdo Rucel- 
Izji. Among all the States, Princes, and civil Governments of his time 5 no perſon came 
near him for ſagacity and intelligence. Henceit was that in all the variety of his fortunes, 
when the City was ſo uncertain, and the people ſo voluble 3 He kept his Authority 31 years, 
for being a wiſe man and of great proſpeR, he foreſaw any miſchief at a diſtance, and was 
ready to prevent it, before it proceeded too far 3 or to fruſtrate the effects of it, if it did. 
Whereby he did not only ſubdue all domeſtick and priyate ambition at home, but reſtrained 
it ſo happily in ſeveral Princes, that whoever confederated with him and his Country, came 
off upon equal terms, if not worſted their enemies 3 and whoever oppos'd him, either loſt 
their mony, their time, or their State: and of this the Venetians can give ample teſtimony, 
who whillt in League with him againſt Duke Philip, were always victorious 3 but that 
League was no ſooner broken, but they were beaten both by Philip, and Franceſco: and 
when they joyned with Alfonſo againſt the Republick of Florexce, Coſimo with his own credit 
drained Naples and Venice fo dry, that they were glad to accept what terms of peace he 
would allow. Of all the difficulties therefore which Coſimo encountred both within che 
City and without, the conclulion was ſtill honorable for him, and deſtructive for his ene- 
mies 3 {o that the civil diſcords gain'd him authority at home, and his foreign Wars, pow-. 
er and reputation abroad 3 inſomuch that to the territory and Dominion of his Country, he 
added the City of Borgo a Sepulcro, Montedoglio, Caſentino, and Val di Bagno, and by his 
virtue and fortune, (uppreſs*d his Enemies, and exalted his friends. He was born 138g. 
on S, Coſimo, and Damiano's day. The firſt part of his life was full of troubles, witneſs . his 
baniſhment, his impriſonment, and his dangers in being killed. From the Counſel of 
Conſtance, after Pope Fohx was ruin'd ( whom he had attended thither ) he was forced to 
fly in diſguiſe, or otherwiſe he had been Alain: but after the fortieth year of his age it was 
more pleaſant and happy 3 not only ſuch as were employ'd with him in publick affairs, but 
che managers allo of his private treaſure in foreign parts, participating of his felicity. From 
him many Families in Florence may derive their great eſtates : particularly the Fornabnoni, 
the Benci, the Portizari, the Sapetti, and in ſhort all that had dependance either upon his 
counſel or fortune. | | 
Though his disburſements were vaſt in building his Houſes and Temples,and.in his diftri- 
butions to the poor, yet he would complain ſometimes among his friends, that he had not laid 
out ſo much tothe honour of God,as he was oblig'd 3 and that if he had done much more, he 
muſt confeſs himſelf his debtor. His ſtature was oxdinary, his complexion ay his 
preſence 
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preſence venerable : his learning was not great, but his eloquence admirable 3 he .was na 
turally prudent, courteous to his friends, merciful to the poor, profitable in his converſe, 
cautious in his counſels 3 ſpeedy in his executions, and in his ſayings and replies, both ſol- 
lid and facetious. When he went firſt into Baniſhment, Rinaldo de gli Albizi ( drolling 
upon his exilement ) ſent him word,The ben was batching,to which Coſimo returned, that ſhe 
world bave but ill batching ſo far from ber neſt.To ſome of his Rebels who in a threatning way 
ſent him word. They were not aſleep,he reply*d,be believ'd it, for be bad ſpoiPd their ſleeping. 
whenPope Pins was encouraging&preſſing all Chriſtian Princes againſt the Turk,Cofimo ſaid 
»he Pope was an old Man, but he had begun an enterprize as if be had been a Boy. To the 
Venetian Embaſſadors, who came to Florence with the Embaſſadors of Afonſo, to complain 
of that Commonwealth, putting his hat off to them, he demanded the colour of his hair, 
they told him it was gray 3 he replyed, in time your Senators will be of the ſame colour. Not 
many hours before his death, his Wife ſeeing him ſhut his eyes, enquired why he did ſo, 
and he told her to uſe them. Some Citizens after his return complaining to him that the 
City would he depopulated, and God Almighty offended, it he baniſhed fo many weal- 
thy and Religious Men 3 he told them, the City bad better be depopulated than. deſtroyed. 
That two yaras of Cloth were enough to keep a Man from the cold; and that States were not to 
be preſerved by the beads a Man carried ix bis baud. Theſe laſt expreſſions gave. his Enc- 
mies occa(ion to calumniate him, as a perſon that was a greater lover of himſelf than his 
Country 3 and one that took more care of this World than the next.Many other of his wiſe 
ſayings might be inſerted, but being unneceſlary,they are omitted.Cofines was likewiſe a great. 
lover and advancer of learned Men upon which ſcore he entertained in Florence Argiropola 
a Grecian-as learned as any in his time, that by him the youth of Florexce might be inſtru+ 
Red in the Greek tongue, and in ſeveral of his Tenets. He entertained likewiſe in -his 
Houſe Marciles Ficino, a great Patron of the Platonick Philoſophy, whom he loved ſo en- 
tirely 3 and that he might follow his ſtudies with more convenience, he gave him, a houſe 
near his own Palace at Carraggi, So that his prudence, his beneficence, his ſucceſs, and his 
way of living made him be belov'd, and feared among the Citizens, and much eſteemed by 
all Princes of Europe. - Whereby he left ſuch a tion to his poſterity, that by. their 
virtue they might equal him, by their fortune tranſcend him, and obtain as rauch honor as. 
he had in Florence, in all the Cities and Countries of Chriſtendom. Neyertheleſs towards 
the latter end of his days, he had ſeveral affliions, he had but two _ Sons, Piera and Gio 
vanni, of which Giovaxxi ( the moſt hopeful ) dyed, and Pjero who ſurvived, was infirm, 
and by the weakneſs of his body - unfit either for publick or private buſineſs; ſo that after 
the death of his Son, cauſing himſelf to be carried about his houſe, he ſighed and faid, this 
bonſe.is too big for ſo ſmall a F2 amily, 

It troubled him alſo: that hehad not (in his judgment ) enlarged the dominionof the 
Florentine ſtate, nor added to its empire, any conſiderable acqueſt : and it troubled him 
the more, for that he found himſelfcheated by Franceſco, who when he was but Count,had 
promis'd him, as ſoon as he had made himſelf Maſter of M:lax, to employ his Arms againſt 

xccs in the behalf of the Florentines z but his mind chang'd with his fortune, and having 
got to be the Duke of Mila, had a delire to enjoy in peace, what he bad obtained by War, 
O that after his elevation, he never medled in foreign concerns, nor made any more Wars , 
than were neceſſary for his own defence : which was a great diſturbance to Coſimo,wbo now. 
diſcerned he had been at great pains and expence to advance a Man who was both falſe and 
ingrateful. - He perceived likewiſe that in reſpe& of his age, and the infirmities of his body, 
he was not able to apply himſelf to publick or private buſineſs as he was wont 3 and he ſaw 
both the one and the other decline, the City going to wrack by the difſentions of the Citi- 
zens3 and his fortune by his Miniſters and Sons. Theſe conliderations gaye him no little 
diſquiet towards his end 3 yethhe died full of Glory and renown; all the Cities and Princes 
of Chriſtendom ſent their.compliments of condolency to his Son Pzers, the whole City at-. 
tended his Corps with great ſolemnity to the Graye, and by publick decree it was infſcrib'd 
upon his Tomb Padre Ile Patria, | © 
. If in my deſcription and character of Coſimo, I have rather followed the exaruple of thoſe. 
who have written the lives of Princes, than of an Hiſtorian; it is not to be admir'd. He was 
a perſon extraordinaryin 6ur City, and I thonght my felf obliged to give him a more than 
ordinary coramendation : during the time that 1zaly and Florence were in the condition a- 
orefaid 3 Lewis King of France was infefted with a furious War, which his Barons ( at, 
the-inſtigation of Francis Duke of Britar, and Charles Duke of Burgendy ) had rais'd. This 
War lay ſo heavy upon him, he could not aſſiſt Giovanni in his deligns upon Gerog and Na- 
ples, but believing he had need enough of all the ſupplics he could get, he call'd back his 
Ivices'” and Savors beingat that time in the hands of the French, he ordered it to be — 
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vered to the Count, and left him if he pleas'd to purſue the enterprize againſt Genoz : the 
Count was ealily perſwaded to a thing ſo much to his advantage 3 fo that by the reputation 
of his amity with the French King, and the aſſiſtance given him by the Adorni, he poſleſs'd 
bimſelf of Genoa, and in gratitude to the French King, ſent him a ſupply of 1500 Horſe in- 
to France, under the Command of his eldeſt Son Galeazzo: by this means Ferrand? of A. 
ragon, and Franceſco Sforza remain'd at quiet; the one Duke of Lombardy, and Lord of 
Genoa; the other King ofthe whole Kingdom of Naples, and having contracted alliances 
together, and married their Children the one to the other 3 they began to conſider how 
they might ſecure their ſtates to themſelves whilſt they lived, and to their heirs when they 
were dead. 
' In order to this, it was thought neceffary the King ſhould make ſure of ſuch of his Ba- 
rons as had {ided againſt him in his Wars with Gzovannt 4' Angio, & the Duke ſhould endea- 
vour to extirpate all that had been favourers of the Bracct,who were mortal Enemies to the 
faid Duke, and at that time in great reputation, under the conduct of Gzacopo Piccinine, For 
Giacopo being the greateſt Captain in Italy, and having no Soveraignty of his own 3 it con- 
cerned all who had atty to have an eye over him, and more eſpecially the Duke, who thought 
he could not enjoy his Dominion ſafely himſelf, nor leave it to his Sons, whilſt Giacopo 
was living. Hereupon the King with all induſtry endeavoured an accord with his Barons, 
uſed all poſſible art to reconcile himſelf to them 3 and he ſucceeded without much difficulty; 
for they found that whilſt they were in Wars with the King, they muſt certainly be ruined; 
but by accomodation' of their differences, and truſting themſelves to him, there was only a 
hazard 3 and becauſe Men do always avoid thoſe evils with more readineſs, which are moſt 
certain, Princes do eaſily deceive; ſuch as are not able to contend. The Barons ſeeing no- 
thing before them but deſtruction, if they continued the War , accepted his conditions,and 
threw themſelves into his Arms 3 but not long after, ſundry pretences were taken againſt 
them, and they wereall of them extinguiſhed. Which news, was ſo terrible to Gzacops 
Piccinino (who was then with his forces at Solmona) that by the mediation of his friends 
he immediatly practiſed his reconciliation with the Duke : and the Duke having offered 
him honorable terms,' Giacopo reſolv'd to accept them, and come in 3 and accordingly he 
went to Milan to preſent himſelf to him, attended by 100 Horſe. Giacopo had ſerved un- 
der his Father, and with his Brother a- long time 3 firſt for Duke” Philip and then for the 
People of Milan; fo that by long converſation in thoſe parts he had got a good intereſt, and 
was generally beloy'd, and the preſent condition of affairs, had much increas'd it 3 for the 
proſperity, and Grandeur of the Sforzeſchi had created them envy 3 and Giacopo's adverlity 
and long, abſence had gain'd him compaſſion among the People, anda great deſire to ſee 
him advanced : all which kindneſs diſcovered it ſel at his arrival 3 there being ſcarce any of 
the Nobility but went out to meet him 3 the ſtreets were full of People to behold him; and 
no talk in the whole City but of him, and his family. But their extravagant acclamations 
were his ruine 3 for as they increas'd the Dukes jealouſy, ſo they confirm'd his reſolution to 
remoye him, and that \it might be done the more plaulibly, and with leſs danger of dete- 
ction, he ordered that his marriage with Drxfiana his natural daughter ( to whom he had 
been contracted long before }) ſhould be conſummate. After which he practis'd with Fer-, 
rands to entertain him as General ofhis Army, and to givehim 100000 Florins by way of 
advance 3 upon concluſion of theſe Articles,Giacopo and his Wife accompanied an Ambaſſa- 
dor from the Duke to Naples : where they were all very well received, and for ſeveral 
days enter tained with all imaginable affluence and divertion 3 but deſiring leave to paſs to 
his Army at Salmona, he was invited by the King into the Caſtle, and after ſupper both he 
and his Son Franceſco were apprehended, and clapped up into Priſon, where not long after 
they were murdered. | 

Thus were the Princes of Italy jealous of that virtue, which they had not in themſelves; 
and not-enduring it in other People, they expoſed that Country to calamiries which not 
long after afflicted and deſtroyed it. 

Pope Pizs, having in the mean time accommodated the differences in Romagxa, and find- 
ing an univerſal peace all over Europe 3 thought it a convenient time to ſolicite the Chriſti 
ans againſt the Turks, and reafſumed the whole methods which his predeceſſors had taken, 
by which all the Princes of Chriſtendom were prevailed withal to afliſt either with mony, 
or Men : Matheo King of Hungary, and Charles Duke of Burgondy cngaged to go in Perſon, 
& were made Generals of that enterprize by the Pope,who was ſo well pleas'd with what he 
had done, that he went from Rome to Ancona to be at the Rendezvous of the Army, which 
was tO meet there, and ( by Ships which the Vexetians had promis'd to furniſh ) be tran- 
ſportcd into Sclavonia. After the arrival of his Holine(s, there was ſo great a throng and 
confluence:of People, that in a few days all their proviftion was devoured 3 and ot neigh- 
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bouring Towns not being able to ſupply, every Body was ready to ſtarve for hunger : be- 
{ides which they neither had mony to pay the Souldier, nor weapons to Arm them 3 there 
was neither Duke of Burgundy, nor King of Hz»gary there; the Venetians indeed had ſent 
a few Gallies under one of their Captains, but 1t was rather to ſhow their Pomp, than to 
perform their promiſe 3 ſo far were they unhit for the tranſportation of an Army. So that 
in the midit of theſe diſaſters, by reaſon of his great age and inhtmities, the Pope died the 
whole Army disbanded and returned to their own homes. Pope Pz#s dying in the year 
1465, Paul 2 ( by birth a Venetian ) was elected in his place. And as moſt of the Principali- 
ties in Italy had changed their Governors about that time,ſo Franceſco Sforza Duke of Milay 
dicd,after he had enjoyed that Dukedom fixteen years, and Galeazzo his Son was declared 
his ſucceſſor. The Death of this Prince was the occaſion that the diviſions in Florence increa- 
ſcd,& broke out much ſooner than otherwiſe they would have done.Cofimo being dead, Piers 
his Son ſucceeded both to his authority and Eſtate; & having call'd to him Dzotz/alvi Neronz 
a5 honorable &great a Man as moſt in the City,by whom,Cofimo upon his death bed had com- 
manded his Son Pzero to be governed in all his affairs) he let him know the great contidence 
his Father had repos'd in hin 3 & that being deſirous to obey him after his Death,as he had 
done whilſt he was living,he did intreat his advice not only in his private&domeſtick affairs, 
but inhis publick adminiſtration of theGovernment:&that he might begin firſt with his own 
particular buſineſs, he would ſhow him the accounts and Books of his Eſtate, that he might 
underſtand how things ſtood 3 and dire& him afterwards as he pleas*'d. Diotiſalvi pro- 
miſed to be ready, and faithful 3 but the accounts being produced and examined, were found 
very diſorderly and imperfe& : Diotiſalvi (C as a Perſon which reſpected his own intereſt, 
more than his profeſſions to Piero, or his obligations to his Father, ſuppoſing it eafie to rob 
him of his reputation, and diveſt him of the Authority which Coſimo bad left him as heredi- 
tary _) came to him therefore with Counſel very fair and reaſonable in appearance, but in- 
wardly deſtructive and pernitious. He repreſented to him. the diſorder of his accounts 3 and 
what ſums of mony would be neceſſary to have by him, it he meant to keep up his credit, 
or preſerve his preferment in the State : he told him that thoſe diſorders were not any way 
ſo readily to be redrefs*d 3 nor his Coffers fo naturally ſupplied, as by calling in ſuch ſums as 
were owing to his Father both abroad and at home. For Coſimo ( to gain himſelf an inte- 
reſt _) had been yery ready to accommodate any body that wanted 3 and the monies he had 
lent amounted to an incredible fam. Piero was well ſatisfied with his advice, and thinking 
it but juſt, he called in his mony. But no ſooner had, he done it,--but the Citizens cryed 
out upon him 3 declaimed againſt him as ingrateful and covetous, and uſed him as opprobri- 
ouſly, asif he had robbed them, and not demanded his own. Diotiſalvi finding his de- 


fign ſucceeded, and that Piero was fallen into diſgrace with the People, he conſulted with 


Luca Pitti, Agnolo Acciaivoli, and Nicolo Soderini, how they might depoſe him : they were 
all of them ready to embrace the deſign 3 but upon ſeveral grounds and provocations 3 Luca 
delired to ſucceed Piero in his command, 'for he was grown ſo great, he diſdained to obey 
him : Diotiſalvi, knew Lca was not fit to be chief in the Government, and therefore he 
thought, if Piero was removed, in a ſhort time that authority would devolve upon him : 
NicoloSodoreni had a mind the City ſhould be more free,8 governed by direQion of the chief 
Magiſtrats: Agyolo, had a private quarrel to the Medici for ſeveral reaſons, and particular- 
ly theſe. Raffaello his Son had long before married Aleſſandra de Bardi, and had a great for- 
tune with her : this Lady, either tor his own defe&s, or other Peoples, was ill treated by 
both Father-in-Law, and husband. Lorenzo 4' Ilarione a young Gentleman her relation, 
pitying her condition, went with certain of his Camerads one night well Armed.,and took 
her by force out of the houſe of Agnolo, The Acciaivoli complained heavily of the out- 
rage, and the cauſe being refer*d to Coſimo, he awarded that the Accaivoili ſhould refund 
cr portion, and that then it ſhould be left to the Ladies ete&tion whether the would return 
to her Husband or no. Agyolo did not think Coſimo in this determination, had dealt with 
him as a friend, and not being able to revenge it upon him, he reſolv'd to do it upon his 
Son. Yer though their reaſons and ends were diverſe, the Conſpirators agreed all in their 
pretence, that the City ſhould not be govened by a peculiar Council, but by the Magilſtrats. 
The hatred of the People, and their occaſions to revile him, were much cxaggerated by 
the failing of ſeveral Merchants about that time, which was objected to Piero as a great pre- 
Judice to the City, as if the calling in of his mony had broke them. To this aſperſion it 
Was added that he was negotiating a match- for his eldeſt Son Lorenzo, with Clarice a 
Daughter of the Orſini, which they took in great dudgeon, and upbraided him by it, decla- 
ring that it was now apparent what he drove at 3 and that thinking his Son too good for 
any alliance in Florence, it was manifeſt he did not now look upon himſelf as a Citizen, but 
was caſting about how he might make himſclf Soveraign : for he was too proud to have the 


| Citizens to his Kindred, had a delixe to make them his ſubjects 3 and therefore he did not 
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| deſerve to have them his friends. Theſe Conſpirators believed they had all ſure in their 


hands, for the greater part of the Citizens being deluded with the name of liberty, ( with 
which the Conſpirators had guilded and embelliſhed their deſigns) had profels'd themſelves 
on their ſide. There being a general ebullition of theſe ſort of humors at that time in the 
City 3 it was thought convenient by ſome that werenot at all taken with them, ſeeing 
they could not be abſolutely depreſs'd, to find out a way todiſcuſs and divert them 3 for 
whilſt the People are idle, they are paper inſtruments for any commotion : to employ them 
| therefore, and remove their thoughts from contriving againſt the Government ( it being 
a conzpleat year ſince Coſimo dicd ) for the entertainment and recreation of the City, they 
took occaſion to make two publick and ſolemn Feafts, or ſhows ( which are uſual there )) 
one of them repreſented the three Wiſemen who were conducted by the Star to the place 
where our Saviour was born, and this was performed with ſo much Pomp and magnilicence, 
that for ſeveral months together the whole City was employed about the Pageants and pre- 
ation. The other was called a Tornament ( which is a kind of ckirmiſhing on Horſe. 
back ) in which the young Gentlemen of the City had challenged the moſt eminent Knights 
of Italy; and among theſe young Gentlemen, Lorenzo the eldeſt Son of Piero carricd the 
applauſe, not by favour or partiality, but by his own valour and dexterity. But theſe ſports 
and divertiſements were no ſooner oyer,but the Citizens returned to their old jealouſies, and 
every one Purſued his own fancy with more eagerneſs than before; which occaſioned great 
feuds, and they were augmented much by two unfortunate accidents. The one was, that 
the authority of the Balia was expired 3 the other that Franceſco Duke of Milan was dead 
upon whoſe death, the new Duke Galeazzo, ſent Embaſſadors to Florence to confirm the 
capitulations which his Father Franceſco had made with that City 3 one of the articles obli- 
ging them to pay Franceſco an annual ſum of mony : the chief of the adverſe party,thinking 
this a fair opportunity, oppoſed theMedict in the ratification 3 alledging that the agree- 
ment was made with Franceſco, not with his Son'z and that Franceſco being dead, the obli- 
gation was yoid 3 for Geleazzo was not fo great and conſiderable as his Father, and there- 
tore his amity unlikely to be ſo profitable 3 ſo that though indeed there was not much gain'd 
by Franceſco, there was leſs to be expe&ted from his Son 3' and if any Citizen, to maintain 
his own private intereſt would pay him his annuity, it would be againſt the freedom and the 
ſafety of the City. F | | 
To this Piero replyed , that ſo important an alliance , w3s not ſo careleſly to be loſt that 
nothing was more advantagious and neceſſary (*as well for all Italy as Florence ) than their 
alliance with the Duke 3 for thereby the Venetians would be diſcouraged from attempting 
upon that Dutchy, either by counterfeit friendſhip, or manifeſt War. But ſhould this alli- 
ance be diffolv*d, no ſooner would it be known to the Venetians, but they would fall im- 
mediatly upon the Duke 3 and finding him young, without friends, and fcarce warm in 
the State they would eaſily carry it from him, either by fallacy or force 3 and incither of 
thoſe caſes, the Commonwealth of Florence muſt be deſtroyed, But his reaſons could not 
be accepted 3 the ſedition began to break out openly : the adverſe party afſembled.- in ſeve- 
ral Companies in the night, the greateſt part of them in La Pifts, and the friends of the 
Medici jn the Crocetta : the Confpirators being impatient to have Piero deftroyed, had got- 
ten the ſubſcription of ſeveral Citizens as favourers of their deſigns : but being got together, 
one night above the reſt, after a ſolemn debate in Counſel which way they were to proceed 3 
it was unanimouſly agreed that the power of the Medici ſhould be rebated ; but they were 
divided in the way 3 the moſt moderate part propoſed that ſeeing the Balia was extin&,they 
ſhould only take care it ſhould not be revived ; for if the Government fell into the hands of 
the Counſels|and Magiſtrats(as it would do of courſe)in a ſmall time Piero's authority would 
evaporate 3 and with that, his intereſt among the Merchants ; for his affairs were now in 
ſuch a poſture, that unleſs hecould relieve himſelf by the publick Treaſure, he would be 
certainly rained : and when that ſhould happen, there would be no farther danger of him, 
their liberty would be recovered without baniſhment or blood, which all good Citizens 
ought to delire 3 but if force was applyed, infinite hazards might occur. It one be falling 
of himſelf, no body thruſts him itany one thruſts him, every body ſuſtains him. Beides 
if nothing extraordinary be aced againſt him,he will have no occaſion to Arm,or ſirengthen 
his party and if he ſhould, it mult be with great charge, and diſadvantage 3 for eyery one 
would {uſpe& him, which would facilitate and haſten his ruine. Others were not ſatisficd 
with this delay 3 affirming that time would be more for his benefit, than theirs 3 and if 
they would proceed by cold and delatory gradations, Piero would run no hazard, but they 
ſhould run many. For the Magiſtrats ( though they were his Enemies ) {uffering him to 
enjoy the priviledges of the City 3: his friends would make him Prince ( as had happenedin 
58 ) totheir utter deſtrution; a nd that though that Counſel was honeſt and peaccable, 
yet 
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yet this was wiſer and more ſecure, and therefore to be executed, whilſt the minds of the 
Pcople were incenſed : the way they propoſed was to arm at home, and to entertain the 
Marquels of Ferrara into their pay abroad 3 and when a Sexate of their friends happened to 
meet,then to riſe;and ſecure themſelves as well as they could. The reſult of all was,that they 
hhould attend ſuch a Sexate, and then make the belt of their time. Nicolo Fedini ( who 
was employed as Chancellor ) was one of this Council z who being tempted by greater, and 
more practicable hopes, diſcovered the whole plot to Piero, and gave him a liſt of the Con- 
ſpirators, and a Catalogue of the ſubſcriptions. Piero was aſtoniſhed at the number and 
quality of his adverſaries 3 and upon conſultation with his friends, it was concluded, that 
ke alſo ſhould take ſubſcriptions, and having committed the care of them to ſome of his 
contidents, he found the Citizens ſo fickle and unſtable, that many of them who had ſub- 
ſcribed to the Enemy came over, and obliged themſelves to him. Whilſt things were in 
this diſtraction, the time came about in which the ſupream Magiltracy was to be renewed ;. 
to which Nicolo Soderini was advanced by the Gonfaloniere de Giuſtitia, It was a wonder 
to ſee the concourſe not only of the bettcr ſort of Citizens, but of the common People whic!1 
attended him to the Palace, and put on an Olive Garland upon his head by the way, ( to 
lignitic that he was the Perſon upon whom the ſafety, and the liberty of their City did de- 
pcnd.,) By this, and many examples of the ſame nature 1t 1s evident how inconvenient it is 
to enter upon the Magiſtracy, or Government with more than ordinary acclamation 3 for 
not being able to perform as is expected ( andfor the moſt part more is required ) the 
People abate of their eſteem, and come by degrees to diſpiſe you. Thomaſo and Nicoli So- 
d-rini were Brothers, Nicolo was a perſon of greater Spirit, but Thomaſo the more prudent. 
Thomaſo being a friend to Piero and knowing the humor of his Brother 3 that he deſired the 
liberty of the City, and that the Government might be preſerved without offence to any 
body, he encouraged him to a new Squittini, by which means the Borſi might be filled 
with the names of ſuch Citizens as were lovers of liberty, and the Government continued 
without violence, as he deſired. Nicolo was ealily perſwaded by his Brether, and ſuffered 
the time of his Magiſtracy to expire in the vanity of that opinion, and, his friends which. 
were of the Conſpiracy were well enough contented, as being already emulous of him, and 
not deſiring the reformation ſhould fall out during his authority 3 preſuming they could 
effect it when they pleas'd, though another was Gonfaloniere. Whereupon his office ex- 
pired, with leſs honor than he entred upon it 3 by reaſon he had begun many good things, 
but perfe&ted nothing, | % 
This accident fortified the party of Piero exceedingly 3 confirmed his friends,and brought 
over ſuch as were neuter : ſo that though all things were ready on all ſides, they were de- 
laid for ſeveral months, and not the leaſt tumult appeared. Nevertheleſs Piero's party in- 
crealing, his Enemies began to reſent it, and met together, to perform that by force, which 
they might more eaſily have done before by means of the Magiſtrates 3 in order to which 
they concluded to kill Piero ( who was at that ſame time fick at Correggz ) and cauſe the 
Marqueſs of Ferrara to advance towards the City 3 for when Przro was dead, they reſolved 
to come armed to the Palace and force the Senate to ſettle the Government as they ſhould 
dirc&: for though all of them were not their friends, yet they doubted not but to fright 
them into. a concurrence. Diotiſalvi, to diſguiſe his deſigns vihited Pzero very often 3 dif- 
courſed with him about uniting the factions, and adviſed him very frankly. But Piero was 
in ormed of the whole conſpiracy, and belides Domenico Martegli had given him notice that 
Franceſco Neroni the Brother of Diotiſalvi had been tempting him to their party, aſluring . 
him of ſucceſs; Hercupon Piero reſolved to be firſt in arms, and took occation from their 
practices with the Marqueſs of Ferrara. He pretended he had received Letter from Gis- 
vanni Bentivogli Prince of Bologna, importing that the Marqueſs of Ferrara was with cer- 
tain forces upon the River Albo.and that it was given out,his delign was for Florexce z upon. 
which intelligence, Piero pretended to arm, and (attended by a great number of armed 
men) he came to the City. At his arrival his whole party took arms, and the adverſary did 
the ſame, yetnot in ſo good order as Piero, for his men were prepared, and the other ſur- 
prifed. Diotiſalvi”s Palace being not far from Piero's, Diotiſalpi padged himlelt inſecure at 
tiome, and therefore went up and down, ſometimes exhorting the Sexate to cauſe Piero to 
lay down his Arms; ſometimes ſeeking out Lycs and encouraging him to be conſiant 3 but 
the briskeſt and moſt couragious of them all was Nicolo Soderini, who taking Arms imme- _ 
diatly, and being followed by moſt of the Populace of his quarter, went to Lxca's houſe, in- V? ws mow nf 
treated him to mount, and march with him to the Palace tor the ſecurity of the Senate, who nie I 
( he aſſured him ) were of his tide; by doing of which, the Victory would be certain 3 but againſt Piero. 
t he renained in his houſe, he would run the hazard of being ſlain by thyuſe who were ar- 
mcd, or abuſed by thoſe who were not 3 apd then he would rcpcnt him When too _ 
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whereas now it was in his power by force of Arms to ruine Piero if he pleaſed: or if hede- 
fired peace, it was more honorable to give conditions, than to receive them. Burt all his 
Rhetorick could not work upon Lxcz 3 he had altered his mind, and received new pro- 
miſes of Alliances and rewards from Piero 3 and already married one of his Neices to Giovan- 
i Tornabuoni; \o that inſtead of being perſwaded by him, he admoniſhed Niecolo to lay 
down, and return quietly to his houſe 3 for he ought to be fatished that the City ſhould be 
governed by its Magiſtrats : for whether he was ſatisfied or not, it would be fo; all People 
would lay down their Arms and the Senate having the ſtronger party, would be Judges 
of their quarrel. There being no remedy, and Nicolo having no where elſe to diſpoſe him- 
ſelf, went back to his houſe 3 but before he departed he told him thus. 
< Tcannot alone do this City any ſervice, but I can prognoſticate its miſeries- The reſo. 
© lution you have taken, will deprive your Country of its liberty z your ſelf of your autho- 
< rityz meof my Eſtate 3 and others of their Country. | 
At the firſt news of this tumult, the Senate had cauſed their Palace to be ſhut up, where 
they kept themſelves cloſe with the Magiſtrats, without appearing for either tide : the Citi- 
zens ( eſpecially thoſe who had followed Lxca ( ſeeing the Party of Piero armed.,and the 0- 
ther difarmed ) began to contxive how they might ſhow themſelves his friends, not how 
they might expreſs themſelves his Enemies. Whereupon the principal Citizens, and the 
heads of the factions met in the Palace before the Senators, where many things were deba- 
ted relating to the Government of the City in that junEture, and the ways of reconciliation : 
but becauſe Pzero could not be there in reſped& of his indiſpoſition, all agreed to go to him to 
his houſe, except Nicolo Soderini,who (having recommended his Children and tamily to the 
protection of Tomaſo ) was retired to his Country houſe, to attend there the concluſion of 
theſe troubles, which he expected would be unhappy to him, and fatal to his Country, 
The reſt being arrived at Piero's Palace, one of them being deputed, complained to him of 
the condition of the City by reaſon of the tumults 3 declared that they who took Arms firſt, 
were moſt conſcious of them 3 that underſtanding, Piero was the Man, and his deſign un- 
known, they were come to him to be informed from himſelf, and it it appeared to be for 
the advantage of the City, they promiſed tocomply. To which Piero replyed, that he who 
takes Armstirſt is notin the fault,but he who gives the occaſion : that if they conſidered more 
ſeriouſly of their behaviour towards him, they would not wonder at what he had done for 
his own preſervation : for they would tind it was their conventions in the night 3 their ſub- 
ſcriptions, and practices to defeat him both of his Authority and life, which had forced 
him to his Arms, yet having extended them no farther than his own houſe, he conceived it 
was good evidence his intentions were innocent, and rather to defend himſelf, than injure 
any body elſe : that he defired nothing, but his own ſecurity, and had never given them oc- 
calidn to ſuſpe& him of other : that when the Authority of the Balia expired, he never at- 
tempted to revive it in any extraordinary way 3 but was willing (ifthey were fo themſelves) 
that the Magiſtrats ſhould have the Goverament of the City 3 that Coſimo and his Sons 
knew how to live honorably in Florexce, either with or without the Balia; and that in 5$ 
it was for their intereſt, not his, that it was reſtored. But this was not ſufficient, he found 
them of opinion, that whilſt he was in Florence, there would be no fafcty, no tranquillity 
for them : a thing truly ſo far from his belief, he could never have imagined or thought up- 
on it, that his own friends and his Fathers ſhould not endure to live with him in the ſame 
City, ſeeing noaCtion of his had ever expreſs'd him otherwiſe, than a quict and peaceable 
ane 
Then turning about to Dietiſalvi and his Brothers who were all preſent, he reproached 
them ſeverely by the favours they had received from Coſimo 3 by the contidence he had pla- 
ced in them and the great ingratitude which they had returned (which reprimende was 
delivered with ſo much zeal and efficacy, that, had not Piero himſelf reſtrained them, ſome 
there preſent were ſo much enraged at their deportment towards him, they would certainly 
have killed him) and at laft he concluded, that what ever they and the Sexate determined, 
he would conſent to, for he deſired nothing of them but to live quiet and inpeace. Hereup- 
on many things were propoſed but nothing concluded only in general it was thought nc 
ceflary the City ſhould be reformed, and new Laws created. The then Goxfalpniere de Gi- 
aſtitia was Bernardo Lotti, a perſon in whom Piero had no confidence and ſo reſolved not 
todo any thing whilſt he was in office, which he conceived would be no great prejudice t9 
his affairs, becauſe his time was almoſt expir'd. But at the EleQion of Sexators in Septem- 
ber and Ofober following , 1466. Roberto Lioni was choſen Gonfaloniere, who was 10 
ſooner ſcttled in his office, but ( all other things being prepared to his hand ) he called the 
Pcople together into the Piazza, and createda new Balia, all of Pjero's creatures, who 
tell preſently upon the creation of new Magiltfats, and choſe them as Piero direed. Which 
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manner of proceeding ſo terrified, the heads of the adverſe party, that they fled out of the 
City moſt of them 3 Agnolo Acciaivoli to Naples, Diotiſalvi Neroni, and Nicolo Soderini to 
Venice. But Luca Pitti remained behind, preſuming _ ate alliance, and the pro- | 
mmiſes which he had received from Piero : Giovanni the Son of Neroni, at that time Archbi- The Enemics 
ſhop of Florence (_ to prevent the worſt) banithed himſelf voluntarily to Rome, _.All the of the Medici 
fugitives were pr«claimed rebells 3 and the family of the Nero: diſperſed. Many other Ci- 4&Ppreis'd. 
eizens were baniſhed likewiſe, and confined to particular places 3 nor was this all 3 a ſolemn 
roceſſion was ordered, to BIve God thanks for che preſervation of the State, and the unity 
of the City : in the time of which ſolemnity, certain Citizens were apprehended, tortured, 
and then part of them put to death, and part of them baniſhed. But in all the inconſtancy 
and variations of fortune, nothing was lo remarkable as the fall of Lxca Pitti, He quickly ryce Pitti de- 
learned the difference betwixt victory and misfortungbetwixt honor,and diſgrace.His houle ſerted. 
( which was formerly thronged with. the viſits and attendancies of the better ſort of Citi- 
7ens ) was now grown (ſolitary and unfrequented. When he appeared abroad in the fircets, 
his friends and relations were not only aftraid to accompany him, but to owne or falute him 
ſome of them having loſt their honors for doing it, ſome of them their Eſtates, and all of 
them threatned. The noble firuures which he had begun, were given over by the work- 
menz the good deeds which he had done were requited with contumely, and the honors 
he had confer*d, with infamy and diſgrace. So that many perſons, who in his authority had 
preſented him largely, in his diſtreſs required it again, pretending it was lent,and no more, 
and theſe very People who before commended him to theskies,cried him down again as fall, 
for his ingratitude and violence:ſo that now when it was too late, he began to repent himſelf 
that he had not taken Nzcolo*s advice, and died honorably ſeeing he could not live ſq. Ne- 
vertheleſs Agnolo Acciaivoli being then at Naples, betore he attempted any thing of inno- 
vation, he reſolycd totry Piero, and ſee if there was no hopes of reconciliation 3 to which 
purpoſe he writ to him this following letter. Bo EEE EIN 
© Icannot but ſmile to obſerve the wantonneſs of fortune, and what ſport ſhe makes her 
<« ſelf in turning friends, into Enemies, and Enemies into friends, according to her own hu- Agnol®'s letter 
« mor and capriccio z you may remember how at.the baniſhment of your Father (reſenting to Pi#'9 ue | 
« the injury done to him aboye any danger of my own |) Iloſt my Country, and eſcaped Medit*, 
& narrowly with my life. In Cofimo's days I refuſed no opportunity of honoring your fa- | 
« mily 3 and fince he died, I have.entertained none to offend it. True it is the weak- 
« neſs of your complexion, and the minority of your Sons, gave ſome kind of diſquiet, and 
«I was willing our Country might be put in ſuch a poſture , as to {ubſiſt after your Death ; 
© what ever I have done , was only to that end 3 not againſt you ſo much , as for the be- 
< nctit of my Country: if that was an errour, I am ſorry for it , and do hope the innocence 
< of my intention, and the ſervice of my former actions may attone it :, nor can [I fear but 
* I ſhall tind mercy in a Family which has had fo long experience of my fidelity 3 or that 
< one {ingle fault will be able to extinguiſh ſo many obligations. Piero haying received 
* this Letter, by the ſame hand returned him this anſwer. | 
* Your ſmiling at that diſtance, is the reaſon I weep not where I am : were you ſo mer- _ 
*ry in Florence, I ſhould be more melancholy at Naples. I grant you have beena well 7/9 5 anſwer. 
* wiſher to my Father, and you confeſs he gratihed you for it 3 ſo that if there be obligati- 
© on on any ſide,”tis on yours, becauſe deeds are more valuable than words 3 and if you have 
* been already rewarded for your good actions, *tis but reaſonable you ſhould be puniſhed 
© for your evil: your pretence of love to your Country cannot excuſe you, for no body 
* but will believe the Medici as great lovers and propagators of their Country, as,the Acci- 
* zivoli. Live therefore where you are, in diſhonor , ſince you had not the diſcretion to 
* live honorably here. ga | 
Agnolo upon the receipt of this letter, diſpairing of Pardon, removed his quarters to 
Rome z, where aſſociating with the Archbiſhop, and the reſt of the exiles3 they conſulted 
what was the beſt way of leſſening the reputation of the Medici, which at that time was 
tottering in Rome, and gave Piero no {mall trouble to ſuſtain it; but by the afliſtance of his 
friends, they failed of their deſign. Diotiſalvi, and Nicolo Soderini on the other ſide, uſcd 
all polhble diligence to provoke the Venetian Senate againſt their Country : luppoling its 
Government being new , and ungrateful to many People, the tirſt invation would ſhake it, 
and that it would not be able to ſtand. There was at that time in Ferrara, Giovan Franceſ- 
c, the Son of Palla Strozzi, who in the revolutions in 34 was baniſhed with his Father 
out of Florence ; this Giovanni was a Man of great credit, and reputed as rich a Merchant as 
any in the City. Theſe new Rebels infinuating with him, perſwaded him how ealy it 
would be to recover their Country when cver the Venetians would undertake itz and they 
doubted not but they would undertake it, if part of the charge could be defrayed 3 —_ 
| V, 2 wil 
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wiſe it was not to be expected : Giovanni was willing to revenge the injuries he had re. 
ceived 3 beleived what they ſaid, and promiſed to alſiltt with all the Mony he could make ; 
upon which Diotiſatvi , and Soderini addreſſed themſelves to the Doge , 

«* Complained to him of their Baniſhment, which they pretended was for no other cauſe, 
« but that they were deſirous their Country might be governed by the Laws;and the Magi. 
« ftrats ( not a few of the Grandees ) have the power to put them in execution. U 
<« this account it was that Piero de Medici and his followers, having been uſed to a tyrangi. 
« cal way, had taken arms by an artitice, diſarmed them by a cheat, and baniſhed them þy 
« a fallacy, and as ifthis were not enough , God Almighty mult be brought in, and made 
«* 2n acceſlary to their cruelty, whilſt in a ſolemn Proceiſion, and the ſacred exercile of their 
« devotion , many Citizens who ( upon faith given that they ſhould be ſafe )) had remai. 
« ned behind , were ſeized, ſecured , tortured , and executed : a thing of molt execrable 
« nd nefarious example. To revenge the inhumanity of thoſe aCtions , and avert the 
« :1dgments which they would otherwiſe pull down upon their Country, they knew not 
< where to apply themſelves with more hopes than to that illuſtrious Senate, which having 
&* done fo much for the preſervation of their own liberty , muſt need have ſome campallion 
&* for ſuch as have loſt theirs They befeeched them therefore as free-men , to affiſt them 
< 2gainſt their Tyrants 3 as merciful , againſt the mercileſs; and remembred them how the 
« Family of the Medici had defeated them of Lombardy , when Coſmo ( contrary to the in- 
& clinations of all the reſt ofthe City ) affifted Franceſco againſt them : fo that it the equi- 
< ty of their cauſe did not move them , the juſtice of their own indignation might provoke 
* them. | 

Theſe laſt words prevailed fo far upon the Senate, that they refolved Bartolomeo Coligni 
( their General ) ſhould fall upon the Dominion of the Florentines, and to that purpoſe 
their army being drawn together with all poſſible ſpeed, and Herewles dz Efti being ſent by 
Boyſo Duke of Ferrara,joyned himſelf with them. Their firſt enterprize was upon the Town 
of Doadola which ( the Florentines being in no order ) they burned, and did fome miſ- 
chief in the Country about it. But the Florentines ( as ſoon as Piero had baniſhed the ad- 
verſe party ) had entred into a new League with Galeazzo Duke of Milar, and -Ferrends 
King of Naples 3 and entertained Federigo Count of Urbin for their Generals: ſo that 
fortified by ſuch friends, they did not much value their Enemies : for Ferrando ſent his Son 


a z and Galeazzo camein perſon ( both of thetn with conſiderable forces } to their 


relief ; and all of them together made a head at Caftracaro, a Cafte belonging to the Flo- 
rentines at the bottom of the Alps which defcend out of Txſcary into Romagna. In the 
mean time, the Enemy was retired towards Imolz fo that betwixt the one and the other, 
according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, there happened ſeveral light skirmiſhes, but no be- 
ſciging nor ſtorming of Towns, nor no provocation to a battle on either fide, both parties 
keeping their tents, and ſtaring upon one another, with extraordinary cowardize. This 
manner of proceeding was not at all pleaſing to the Florentines, who found thernſelves enga- 
gedin a War, which was like to be expentive, and no profit to be expected: infomuch 
that the Magiſtrats complained of-it to thoſe Citizens which they had deputed as Commiſſh- 
ries for that expedition;who replyed, That Galeazzo was wholly in the fault;and that having 
more Authority than experience, he knew not how fo make any advantagious reſolution; 
nor would he believe them which were able to inſtra&t him, and that therefore it was j 
poſſible ( whilſt he was in the Army ) that any great a&ion ſhould be atchieved. lo: 
upon the Florentines addrefled themſelves to the Duke, and let him know , 

** That he had done them a great honor ( and it had been much for their advantage ) in 
* coming perſonally to their aſliſtance 3 for his very name and reputation had made their 
* Enemies retire: Neverthelels they could not but prefer his ſafety and the good of his 
« State , before their own 3 becauſe whillt he was ſafe, they could not be capable of fear; 
© and itloſt , they ſhould be incapable of comfort. They could not therefore diſcharge 
< themſelves , nor expreſs the reſp:& they had for him better , than by remembring him, 
< that ( beſides the danger where he was )) it could not be ſecure for himto be any longer 
«at that diſtance from Mila 3 for being but young in the Government , and his Enemics 
* powerful and induſtrious 3 who knew what miſchief they might meditate ? and how ea- 
* tily execute it when they had done ? fo that they made it their requeſt to him for the fatc- 
© ty of his own perſon, and the preſervation of his State,that he would leave only part of his 
«forces with t 1cm, and return himſelf with the rcft. ; 

Galeazzo was as well pleaſed with their Counſel, as they were to give it 3 and 
without more ado returned from whence he came. - The Florentine Generals ( being rid 
this incumbrance, and that it might appear to the World who was the impediment before) 
2dyanced againſt the Enemy, fo that they came preſently to a battle, which continued ag O 
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day without any diſadvantage 3 for there was not one Man killed, a few Horſes -hurt, and 
but a few Men taken priſoners. When Winter was corne, and the time that their Armies 
wete accuſtomed to go into quarters, Bartolomeo retreated towards: Ravenna z the Floren- 
tines into Tuſcany z and the forces of the King and the Duke into their ſeveral Countries : 
but finding no tumult nor commotion in Florexce , as they were promiſed by the Rebels 
and the Souldiers which were hired not being punQually payed 3 the Vexetians thought hit 
to treat,and in a ſhort time 'a peace was concluded:this peace having deprived the rebels of all peace betweetl 
hopes, they divided, and went to ſeveral parts : Diotiſalvi went to Ferrara, where he was the Florentines 
entertained and relieved by the Marqueſs Borſo : Nicolo: Soderini removed to Ravenna,where _ _n Vents 
he lived long with a ſmall penſion from the Venetians, and at laſt dicd : this Nicolo was 
accounted a juſt and couragious Man,but flow, and irreſolute : which was the cauſe that he 
flipped an opportunity when he was Gorfaloniere , that he could never afterwards retrieve. 
Grown inſolent pon their ſucceſs, thoſe of the Florentines who were in power ( as if they 
fanſied they had not prevailed, unleſs their cruelty did teſtify it; .) plagued and tor- 
mented not only their Enemies, but who ever clſe they thought good to ſuſpett 3. and ob« 
tained of Bardo Altovili to divelt ſeveral Citizens of their honors, and that others ſhould: be 
baniſhed 3 'which was fo greata ſtrengthening to that party, and depreſſion to the other 3 
that they exerciſed the power which they had uſurped, as if God and fortune had given 
them that City for a prey. a: 

Theſe praQtices Piero underſtood not 3 and if he had , his ilneſs would not have permit- 
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- ted him to redreſs them : for he was fo ſtiff, and contracted with the Gout , he had the 


uſe of nothing but his tongue, with which he could only admoniſh and adviſe them to live 
civilly, and enjoy their Country in peace, and not beacceſſary to its deſtruction. To pleaſe 
and entertain the People, he reſolved to celebrate the Marriage of his Son Lorenzo, to whom 
he had contracted Claricia a Daughter of the houſe of Vrſina , which wedding was perfor- 


 medwith a Pomp and magnihicence anſwerable to the Perſons by whom, and for whom 


it mas made; ſeveral days were ſpent in Balls,in Banquets,and Shows;and to demonſtrate the 
Grandeur of the Houſe of the Medici, two martial ſpectacles were exhibited; one repreſen= 
ting Horſe and Men charging as in a field fight 3 the other the ſeige and expugnatiqn of a 
Town 3 both of them contrived, and difcharged with the greate(i glory and gallantry ima- 
ginable. Whilſt affairs were in this poſture in Florence, all Italy was at peace 3 but 
under great apprehenſions of the Turk, who advancing in his deſigns, had taken Negro- 
pont, 'to the great ſcandal and detriment of all Chriſtendom : Borgo Marqueſs of Ferrara 
died about this time, and was ſucceeded by his Brother Hercules. Giſmondo da Rimini di- 
ed ( a perpetual Enemy to the Church ) and left the Dominions to-his Son Koberto', who 
was reckoned afterwards among the beſt Commanders of that age. Pope Paul dicd like- 
wiſe, in whoſe place was created likewiſe Sextus called firſt Franceſco da Savona, a Perſon 
of mean or rather baſe extra&tion, but for his courage made General of the order ofS. Fran- 
cis; and after that, Cardinal : This Pope was the firſt which ſhowed to the World what 
the Papacy could do : and that many things called errors before, might not only be excu- 
fed, but hid and obteted by the Papal Authority. He had in his Family two Perſons 
( Pero and Girolamo ) who ( as was generally believed ) were his natural Sons, though 
they paſſed under more ſpacious and honorable appellations. Piero being a Frier, was by 
degrees promoted tothe Cardinalſhip, with rhe Title of Sax Seto. To Girolamo he gave 
the Government of Fzxrli, which he had taken by violence from Antonio Ordelaffi whoſe 
predeceffors had along time been Princes of that City : this ſecular and ambitious way of 
proceeding, procured his Holineſs great eſtimation among the Princes of Italy 3 infomuch 
as allof them deliring his friendſhip, the Duke of Milax gave to Girolamo, his natural 
Daughter Catharine in Marriage, and in Dower with her, he gave him the City of Imolz2, 
which by the like violence he had taken from Taddeo Alidoſi, Betwixt this Duke and Fer- 
rando the King, a new alliance was contracted 3 for Elizabeth the Daughter of Alfonſo, 
( the Kings eldeſt Son ) was married to Giovan Geleazzo eldeſt Son to the Duke. In the 
mean time Ttaly was full of tranquility 3 no care incumbant upon thoſe Princes, but to pay 
their reſpects one to the other, and by mutual matches, new obligations, and leagues, to 
fortitie and ſecure one another. Yet in the midſt of this.Peace , Florence was not without 
KS convullions 3 the ambition and difſention of the Citizens diſtracting their affairs 3 and 
Piero being interrupted by his own diſtempers, could not apply any remedy to theirs. How- 
ever to diſcharge his Conſcience , endeavour what he wasable , and try whether he could 
_ them into a reformation , he called them all to his Houſe , and faluted them in this 
anner, | 


h *I never imagined the time could come in which the carriage of my friends ſhould aqedy Ho 
have made me inclinable to my. Enemies 3 or the conſequences of my Victory , bave made ;;,,,. 
"PIEL 
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< tie wiſh I had been beaten. I thought my party had conſiſted of Men whoſe appetites Be 
<* might have been bounded and circumſcribed , and ſuch as would have been fatisfiee to cl: 
« have lived quietly and honorably in their own Country,eſpecially after their Enemies were up 
© expelled. But I find now, 1 was miſtaken 3 ignorant of the , natural ambition of the te! 
« World 3 and mote particularly yours. It is not enough ( it ſeems ) for you to be chief kn 
« and Principal in ſo illuſtrious a City, and (though but a few ) to have the honoxs, and {oi 
« offices, and emoluments, with which heretofore a much greater number was ſatisfied. It all 
< js not etiough, to have the forfitures and confiſcations of your Enemies divided among hr 
& you 3 it is not enough that ( exempting your ſelves ) you load, and oppreſs the re m! 
< with taxes and appropriate them to your own private uſes when they come in 3 but you ZE 
« muſt abufe and afflit your neighbours with all the circumſtances of injury : you rob PO 
<« them of their Eſtates3 you ſell them juſticez you abhor the Laws y you oppreſs the in. 
* peaceable, and exalt the inſolent : I did not think there had been ſuch examples of ra- en 
< pine and violence. in all Italy, as Lfind in this City. Has this City given us the authori- bu 
«ty, toſubvertit? Has it given us preheminence to deſtroy it ? Has it konored us, to hi 
< ai it ? Ido profeſs by the Faith of an honeſt Man, and declare here publickly to you de 
«all, that if you perſiſt in theſe courſes, , and force me to repent of my victory , I will or- he 
« der things ſo, that you ſhall have but little comfort in abuling it. ſer 
The Citizens replyed modeſtly at that time , but not a ot of reformation 3 whereupon Ce 
Piero {ent privatly to Agnolo Acciairoli to meet him at Cafaggiolo, where they had long ve 
diſcourſe about the condition of the City zand it is not doubted but if he had lived,he would Cla 
have tecalled his Enemies to have reſtrained the exorbitances of his friends 3 but death th 
Pitro de Medi» would not ſuffer it, * for after great conflicts both in his body and mind, in the 53 year of an 
77 dies, his age, he died : his virtue, and his bounty could not be perfe&tly conſpicuous to his 20 
Country , being eclipſed by his Father , who died not long before him3 and theſe few lik 
years he ſurvived, were wholly taken up either by his own ſicknes, or the diſſention of his te 
friends. He was interred in the Temple of Sax. Loreuzo near his Father , and his exe- ſer 
quies performed with a Pomp proportionable to his quality, and deſerts. . He left behind Jac 
him two Sons Lorenzo and Guiliano; pregnant, and opetal enough of themſelves, but the db 
tenderneſs of their age was that which made every body apprehenſive. Among ( or ra- in 
ther above, the principal of that Government was Tomaſo Soderini, whoſe prudence and al 
authority was not only eminent in Florence , but in the Courts of all the Princes of Italy : the 
after the death of Pzero,, Tomaſo had the reſpect of the whole City, moſt of the Citizens Cul 
TomaſoFoderi- flocking to his Houfe, as their Chief 3 and many Princes directed their correſpondencics to up 
_ RO w him : but he being wiſe, and ſenſible of his own fortune and the fortunes of his Family, re- ſir 
Tl rentines de. taſed their correſpondence 3 received none of their letters, and let the Citizens know, it m 
clines it di- Was not upon him,but the Medici they were obliged to attend:and that his aftions might qua- ell 
ſreetly, drate with his exhortations,having called all the chiet families together in the Convent of S. be 
Antonio, he brought in Lorenzo and Guiliano ds Medici amongſt them, where after a long to 
and (ollid diſcourſe about the condition of that City, 1taly, and the ſeveral principalitics My 
within it he concluded that if ever they would live happily and in peace; ſecure againſt 01 
foreign invaſion, and difſention at home 3 it was neceſſary to continue their obſervance to w 
the family of the Medici, and to give thoſe young Gentlemen the Authority of their prede- P 
ceſſors3 for Men are not troubled at the promotion of antient- families; but upſtarts, as P! 
they are ſuddenly advanced, are ſuddenly forſaken;and it has been always found more calie to ſh 
preſerve a family in power ( where time has worn out its Enemies ) than to raiſe a new one a: 
which will unavoidably be ſubje& to new emulations: after Tomaſo had ſpoke, Lorenzo be- T 
gan, and ( though but young _) delivered himſelf with ſo much gravity and compoſedne(s 3 NC 
that he gave them great hopes of his tuture abilitics 3 and before they parted both of them th 
were perfectly adopted. Not long after, they were inſtalled in the dignitics of their Fa- {a 
Lorenzo and ther 3 entertained as Princes of the Government 5 and Tomaſo appointed their chief Mini- a 
Guiliazo de nifter 3 by which means they lived quietly for a while both abroad and at home, without the Nl 
Medici made leaſt proſpect or apprehenlion of troubles 3 but on a ſudden, a new tumult unexpectedly a- d 
__— of tte roſe todilturb them, and give them a hint of their following miſeries. d 
I Among the Families which ſuffered with Luca Pitti, and his party, was the Family of tc 
the Nardi, Salveſtro and his Brothers ( the chief of that houſe ) were firlt baniſhed , and i 
then ( upon the War with Bartolomeo Coglione ) proclaimed rebels. Among the Brothers, of 
there was one of them called Bernardo, a brisk and couragious youth, who ( not being able al 
to ſubſiſt abroad by reaſon of his poverty , and having no hopes of retutning by reaſon of lc 


the peace ) rc ſolved to attempt ſomething that might be an occaſion. of reviving the War: 
' aſlight and incontiderable beginning, prodtcing great effects many times, becauſe People 
are generally more prone to aſlitt and improve a commotion, than to contrive and begin it: 


ber - 
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Bernardo had good ans pager in:Prato, and in the Country about Piftoia , but more eſpe- 
cially with the Palanare, which (though a Country family |) was numerous, and brought 
up, like the reſt of the Piſtolefi, in arms and in blood. He knew they were highly diſcon- 
tented , as having been ill uſedin the time of the Wars by the T7. 50 in Florence : he 
knew likewiſe the diſguſts of the Pratiftz the prideand rapacity of their Government, and 
ſome body had told him how ready they were for any pratice againſt the State : ſo'that from 
all theſe circumſtances he conceived hopes ( by debauching of Prato ) of kindling ſuch a 
tre in Tuſcany, as by ſupplying it by fewel, they ſhould not be able to extinguiſh : he com- 
municated his delign with Dzotiſalviz and inquired of him, in caſe Prato ſhould be ſurpri- 
zed what aſſiſtance he could procure him from the Princes of Italy. Diotiſalvi looked up- 
pon the bulineſs as deſperate and almoſt impoſſible 3 however ſeeing the part he was to bear 
in it, was ſecure enough 3 and that the experiment was to be made at another Mans coſt 3 he 
encouraged him to go on, and promiſed him affiſtance from Bologna and Ferrara, if he could 
but ſecure the Town for a fortnight. Bernardo (tickled with his promiſes, and perſwading 
himſelf his ſucceſs would be good |) conveyed himſelf privatly to Prato,. and imparting his 
deſigns to ſome perſons , he tound them readily diſpoſed : the ſame compliance and alacrity 
he found in the Palandre, and having agreed with them both of the time, and the place, he 

ſent the news immediatly to Dioriſalvii The Poteſta or Governor of Prato at that time was 

Ceſare Pretucci > who being put in by them, preſerved it for the Florentines. The Go- 

vernors of ſuch Towns had a cuſtom to keep the keys of the Caſtle themſelves; yet (eſpe- 
cially where there was no jealoulie)) if any ofthe Town deſired to go in or out in the night , 
they were ſo civil, as to ſuffer them : Bernardo underſtanding the cuſtom , came himſelf 


__ 


» A Conſpiracy 


and the Pelaydre with about a hundred armed Men, and lay cloſe near the gate which of the Nardi. 


goes towards Piſtoiz , whilſt thoſe in the Town who were privy to the Conſpiracy, armed 
likewiſe , and ſent one of their number to the Governor to beg the fayour of the keys, pre- 
tending there was a Citizen which deſired to enter. The Governor ſuſpeRing nothing , 
ſent one of the ſervants with the Keys , who being gone a convenient diſtance from the Pa- 
lace, was knocked down , his charge taken from him 3 and the Gate being opened, Bernar- 
do and his party were let in. Having entered, and diſcourſcd a little while with their friends 
in the Town, they divided into two bodies ; one of them under the condud of Salveſtro 
a Prateſe , ſurprized the Caſtle 3 the other commanded by Bernardo, poſſe(s'd themſelves of 
the Palace, took the Governor and his whole Family Priſoners, and committed them to the 
cuſtody of ſome of his Men : which done,they ſet up a great cry for liberty in the Streets,and 
upon it many of the People reſorted to the Market place : It being now day , and the Magi- 
ſtrats informed that the Caſtle and Palace were ſurprized , and the Governor and all his Fa- 
mily in Priſon , they could not imagine from whence this accident ſhould proceed. The 
eight ( who in that City were ſupream ) met together in the Palace to conſult what was to 
be done. But Bernardo and his accomplices , having run ſome time about the ſtreets, and 
tound few or no body come in 3 upon information that the eight were aſſembled , they 
went dire&ly to them, and Bernardo took occaſion to let them know, that their deſign was. 
only to deliver their Town from ſervitude 3 and that if they would take Arms, and joyn 
with them in it, they would create immortal honor to themſclyes , perpetual peace to the 
Pcoplez then he remembred them of their antient Liberty , and compared it with their 
preſent condition 3 and promiſed them ſuch aſſiſtance in a few days, as the Florentines 
ſhould not be able to contend withal : beſides he aſſured them he had intelligence in Flo- 
rexce, and they would ſhow themſelves as ſoon as they underſtood their ſucceſs in this 
Town: but the eight were not to be moved with bare words, and anſwered that they knew 
not whether Florence was in liberty or bondage, nor did it belong to them to inquire 3 
this they knew that for their parts they deſired no farther liberty,than to continue under the 
{ame Magiſtrats which had then the Goverument of Florexce , from whoſe hands they had 
never received any injury that might provoke them to take Arms againſt them : they admo- 
niſhed him therefore to releaſe the Governor , leave the Town as he found it ; and with- 
draw in time from an enterprize which he had ſo raſhly begun. But Bernardo was not to be 
diſcouraged ſo ealily 3 for ſeeing intreaties and fair means had no better ſucceſs, he reſolved 
to try how far terror would work 3 and as a taſte of what was to be expected, concluded 
to put the Governor to Death 3 having cauſed him to be haled out of Priſon , he gave or- 
ders he thould be hanged out of one of the Windows in the Palace : Petruccs was brought, 
almoſt to the Window with the rop about his neck, when he fpied Bernardo attending to 


lee him executed 3 and turning to him, he ſaid, 
CC 


cl be quite; contrary. .. The veneration they bear to the Governors whichare ſent 
hither from Florence, is ſo great , it will incenſe them to ſee me' deſtroyed , and your cru- 


* elty 


Bernardo you think by cutting me off, to make the Prateſi follow you 3 but the effect. 
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Bernardo de- 
feared and 
taken. 


«*elty to me, will turn to your ruine ſo that *tis my like , not my death muſt do your by. 
© (fineſs 3 if I command them what you think fit to direct , they will obey me betore you, 
< and 1 following your dire&ions, your deſign will be fulfilled. 

Bernardo ( Re was noconjurer ,) thought his Counſel was good, and therefore orde. 
rcd him (out of a back window which looked into the Market-place ) to require the obedi.. 
ence ofthe Pcople , which as ſoon as he had done, he was carried back from whence he 
carne. The weaknefs ofthe Conſpirators was by this time diſcovered 3 and ſeveral of the 
inhabitants were got together, and Giorgio Gizori (a Knight of Rhodes ) among the req, 
This Giorgio being the firſt who took Arms , advanced againſt Bernardo who was riding y 
and down the Streets, ſometimes perſwading, and {ſometimes threatning the City. Ha. 
ving found him and charged him with a conliderable number that followed , Bernardo wag 
wounded , and taken priſoner , after which it was not hard to releaſe the Governor, ang 
over-powet the reſt ; for being but few , and divided into {everal parties, they were moſt 
of them either taken or killed. 

In the mean time the news of this accident arrived at Florence, and was repreſented 
much greater than the truth. The firſt report was that Prato was ſurprized 3 the Governor 
and his whole Family ſlain 3 the Town full of the Enemies forces; Piſtoia in Arms; and ſeye- 
ral Citizens of that City engaged in the Plot : ſo that of a ſudden the Palace was full of Cj. 
tizens, expeding orders from the Sexate for what was to be done. There was in Florence 
at that time an eminent Captain called Roberto San Severinoz it was reſolved to ſend whar 
forces they could get together of a ſudden under his command towards Prato; that he ſhould - 
advance as near it as he could,give them particular notice of all paſſages, and a& as hein 
his diſcretion ſhould ſee occaſion. Roberto was preſently diſpatched, and marched with his 
party as far as the Caſtello di Campi, when he was met by a meſſenger from Petracci with 
the news that Bernardo was taken, his party defeated, and all things in quiet; fo that he 


' marched back again to Florence, and not long after Bernardo was brought thither to be ex- 


The Duke of 
Mtlan in, 
Florence, 


Tumulrs in 
Polterra, 


amined by the Magiſtrats. Being queſtioned upon ſeveral things, and particularly what 
induced him to that enterprize, he replyed, that chooſing rather to die in Florexce, than to 
live any longer in exile , he determined to do ſomething which might make him memo- 
rable when he was dead. This tumult being compoſed almoſt as- ſoon as begun, the Cji- 
tizers began to return to their old way of ſecurity, thinking ( without any regard or con- 
ſideration _) to enjoy the profits ofa Government which they had ſo lately reeſtabliſhed and 
confirmed;from whence all thoſe inconveniencies enſued,which are too often the followers of 
peace 3 the youth being more vain and extravagant than formerly, ſquandred away vaſt 
ſums, in Cloaths, and Treats, and all manner of Luxury 3 and having nothing to do,ſpent 
their whole time and Eſtates among dancing Maſters, and Women : their whole ſtudy and 
ambition was to be thought glorious in their habit 3 and ſmart and poinant in their diſ- 
courſe, for he that could retort or bite the moſt readily, was thought the greateſt wit, 'and 
had the greateſt applauſe : and yet theſe effeminacies were much increaſed, by the arrival of 
the Duke of Milan, who with his Lady and whole Court was come to Florence (C to fulfil a 
pretended vow ) where he was entertained with magnificence ſuitable to his quality, and 
the alliance betwixt them. Then was the firſt time it ever was (cen in that City that in 
Lent when all fleth was forbidden by the Church, it was eaten publickly, without dif- 
penſation, or reſpe& to the Laws of God or of Man. Among the reſt of the Shows which 
were made to entertain him, the Holy Ghotts deſcending upon the Apoſiles, being repre- 
ſented and expoſed in the Church dz $S. Spirito, ſo many candles were uſed in the folemmity, 
that ſome of them took fire, and burned the Church to the Ground, which was looked up- 
on asa judgment , and a manifeſt expreſſion of Gods anger towards us : if then the Duke 
found the City of Florence full of nicenels, and delicacy, and exorbitance in their manners, 
he left them much worſe when he went awayzſo that the ſoberer ſort of the Citizens thought 
it neceſſary for ſumptuary Laws, and edicts of reſtraint for the regulation of expences in 
Cloaths, Funerals, and Feaſtings, to confine them within the compals of frugality and dif 
Ccretion. 

In the midſt of this peace, there happend a new and unexpected tumult in Tuſcany. About 
this Town of Volterra, it was the fortune of ſome of thoſe Citizens to find a mine of Alum, 
who knowing the uſcfulneſs of it,and the advantage which might accrew,that they might be 
the better ſupplied with monies, and juſtified by better authority, they applied themſclves 
to ſome of the conſiderable Citizens of Florence, and made them ſharers in the profits. The 
buſineſs at firſt ( as all things of that nature are ) was little regarded by the Volterans, but 
after when they grew ſenlible of their gains, they ſtrove too late, to do what at tirſt might 
have been eafily prevented. They began to examine and argue it in the Councils, alledging 


( there was no reaſon a commodity found in the publick lands , ſhould be converted to parti- 


cular 
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articular uſe : hereupon Embaſſadors were ſent to Florence , and the cauſe referred to a 
Comittce of Citizens, who, being cither bribed, or convinced , reported that the deſires 
of the People of Volterra , ( were in their judgment ) unjuſt. |; That they could not tind 
any reaſon why the defendants ſhould be deprived of what by their own labour and induſtry 
they had acquired 3 and that therefore the mine was inall equity to be continued to them: 
though if they pleaſed they might command them to pay an annual ſum of mony, as a fee 
and acknowlegment of their Superiority. This being reported it rather increaſed than leſ- 
(ned the mutiny ofthe Yolterrans z nothing was diſcourſed of in the whole City, but this 
aMair : the People preſſed hard for what they O__ themſelves robb'd of : The Partizans 
were as zealous to keep what they had got, and upon reference to the Florentines it was 
contirmed to them 3 ſo that in the diſpute, there was one eminent Citizen called Picorino 
Main, and after him ſeveral more of his party , and their houſes plundered and burned 3 
in the heat of their rage , they had much ado to forbear the ſame violence to the Florextine 
Magiſtrats: the herceneſs of their fury being over, they ſent Emibaſſadors to Florence to re- 
preſent to that Senate that if they would preſerve to them their old priviledges, they would 
continue their ſubjecion , and maintain the City in its antient dependance. But there was 
great argument about the anſwer : Tomaſo Soderini was of opinion the Volterrans were to 
be received upon any terms, as thinking it dangerous at that time to kindle a hire ſo near 
their own Houſes : tor he was fearful of the diſfaffection of the Pope, and the Power of the 
King nor dur(t he depend upon the amity either of the Duke or the Venetian, as not be- 
ing certain of the courage of the one , or the tidelity of the other z harping ſtill.upon an 
old adage,that a lean Peace was better than a fat Victory. Lorenzo, on the other ſide, think- 
ing this a fair opportunity to demonſirate his Wiſdom, and his magnanimity together 3 and 
the rather becauſe encouraged by ſuch as envy*d Tomaſo , he declared againſt the tumult zre- 
ſolved to puniſh them by force, and afhrmed that if theſe were not corrected, i# terro- 
rem , upon the leaſt trivial and impertinent occaſion , the reſt of the Territories would do 
theſame , without any fear or reverence in the World. The reſult of all being that they 
ſhould be corrected 3 anſwer was returned to the Embaſſadors, that the Volterrans were 
not to expe the continuation of their priviledges,having broken them themſelves.and that 
therefore they were either to ſubmit to the Senate without any Capitulation , or to expe&t 
| the conſequences of War. The Volterran Embaſſadors being returned with this anſwer ; 
they prepared for their defence 3 fortified their Town 3 and ſent for ſupplies to all che Prin- 
ces of Traly but none of them gave them any encouragement, but the Szexxefi, and the 
Governor of Piombino. 

The Florentine, on the other (ide , placing much of their ſucceſs in their ſpeed, diſpatch- 
ed away 10000 foot and 2000 Horſe under the Command of Federigo Lord of Urbiz , who 
falling upon the Country of Volterra, did cafily ſubdue it 3 after which he fat down before 
the City 3 but that ſtanding high, and the hill being ſteep , it was not to be aſſaulted buc 
on that fide where the:Church of S. Aleſſandro ſtood. The Volterraxs for their better de- 
fence had hired about 1000 Souldiers , who obſerving the Florentines reſolution to carry it, 
and that they were very ſtrong in their Leaguer, believing it untenable, they began to be 
remiſs and careleſs in their duties but in any thing of miſchict to their Maſters, they were 
vigorous enough : ſo that the poor Citizens being aſſaulted without , and abuſed within , 
began to encline to a Peace 3 but not being admitted to conditions, they were glad to throw 
themſelves into the arms of their Enemies3 who having cauſed them to open the Gates , 
the greateſt part of the Army marched in,8 advancing to the Palace where their Priori were 
aſſembled , they commanded them to return to their houſes , but by the way one of them 
was unluckily pillaged and reviled by a Souldier , and from that action ( the diſpoſition of 
Mankind prompting him more naturally to miſchief than good ) proceeded the deſtruction ** 7  ſur- 
of that City, which for a whole day together was robb'd, and rummaged by the Souldiers z lacked day 
neither Women, nor Children, nor Churches , nor any place being exempt from the ra- 
Pacity as well of their Mercenarics, as Enemies. Ihe news of this Victory was entertained 
In Florexce with extraordinary joy , and being Lorenzo's own enterprize,it turned highly ta 
his reputation:and one of hismoſt intimate friends upbraided Tomaſo Soderini by his Counſel 
to the contraryz what think you now, Sir ( ſaid he to him ) Velterra is won? To whom 
Tomaſq replyed , Lthink it rather loſt 3 for had you received it upon terms, it might have 
been ſerviccable, and contributed to the ſecurity of this City, but being to be kept by 
force, it will be a trouble and weaknels to you in time of War ,, and an expence and in- 
Convenience in time of Peace. 2 Os 

Inthoſedays, the Pope, bcing delirous to keep the Lands of the Church in their natural 
obedience , had cauſed Spoliroto be ſacked , which Town by inſtigation of the factions 
Within it, had becn in rebellion; and the City of Caſtelo having been in the ſame contuma- 
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cy , was afterwards beſeiged. In that Town Nicolo V itelli was Prince L who retaining 2 
great correſpondence and friendſhip with Lorexzo ds Medici,had ſupplies ſent him from F1,. 
rence , though not enough todefend Nicolo, yet ſufficient to {ow the ſeeds of ſuch enmity 
betwixt the Pope and the Medic , as produced moſt pernitious effeCts. Nor had It been 
long before they had diſcovered themſelves , had not the Death of Piero Cardinal di $. Si. 
ſto intervened. For that Cardinal ( having travelled thorow all Italy, and ſpent ſome time 
both at Venice and Milan, in honor ( as he pretended )) to the Marquels of Ferrara's wed. 
ding _) had ſifted the Princes to ſee how they ſtood inclined to a difference with the Florey. 
tines : but being returned to Kome, he died , not without ſuſpition of being poiſoned by 
the Venetians , out of an apprehenſion of his power , when ever he ſhould have opportunj. 
ty to exert it 3 for though his humor and extraGtion were mean, and his education retired, 
in a Covent, yet upon his promotion to the Cardinalſhip , he diſcovered more pride and 
ambition , than was becoming not only a Cardinal, but a Pope. For he had the vanity 
to make a feaſt at Rome which coſt him above 20000 Florins, and would have been thought 
an extravagance in the greateſt King of his time. Pope Szzxtzs having loſt his Miniſter, 
proceeded more coolly in his deſigns3 nevertheleſs the Florentines, the Duke, and the Ve. 
netians entred into a League 3 Sixtus and the King of Naples entred into another , and 
left room for ſeveral other Princes to come in if they pleaſed. By this means all Italy 
was divided into two faQions, every day producing ſomething or other which augmented 
the feuds 3 and particularly a diſpute about the Iſle of Ciprzs , to which Ferrands pretended 
but the Venetian had got the poſſeſſion 3 upon which the Pope and Ferrands confederated 
more ſiri&ly : the great Captain of thoſe times, and the moſt eminent for conduQ was Fe. 
derigo Prince of Vzbin, who had ſerved under the Florentine a long time : that their League 
might not have the advantage of ſuch a General, the Pope and Ferraxd o reſolved, if poſ- 
ſible, to debauch him from them, and to that end both of them invited him to Naples. Fe. 
derigo obeyed, with great aſtoniſhment, and diſpleaſure to the Florextines , concluding 
he would run the ſame tate which Giacopo Piccinino had done before him 3; but they were ut- 


terly miſtaken 3 for Federigo returned with great honor from Naples and Rome , and 


was made General of their League. In the mean time the Pope and the King were not idle, 
but Qill feeling and tempting the Senats , of Romagna, and Sienna, to make them their 
friends, and enable themſelves thereby to be evenges on the Florentines ; of which the 
Florentinechaving advertiſement , they provided ſuch remedy againſt their ambition , as 
would confiſt with their time 3 and having loſt Federigo, they entertained Roberto da Pi- 
mino into their pay : they renewed their Leagues with the Citizens of Perugia, and the Se- 
nate of Faenza. MS 

* ThePopeand the King pretended that the grounds of their diflatisfaGtion was, for that 
they had ſeduced the YVenetians from their League, and aflociated with them themſelves ; 
and the Pope did not think that he could preſerve the honor and reputation of the Church , 
nor Count Girolamo his Soveraignty in Romagna, whillt the Venetian and Florentine were 
united. The Florentines onthe other fide feared that they did not deſire to ſeparate them 
from the Venetians ſo much, to make them their friends , as to enable themſelves more cafi- 
ly to injure them 3 ſo that for two years together Ttaly-remained under theſe jealoulies, and 
diverſity of humors , before any tumult broke out. The firſt which happened ( and that 
was no great one ) was in Tuſcany. Braccio of Perugia ( a Perſon as we have faid before; 
of great reputation in the Wars ) left two Sons Oddo, and Carlo, whilſt the laſt was very 
young, his Brother was ſlain unhappily in a tumult in the Val di Lemona; And Carlo 
( when capable for his age  ) was preferred by the Vexetians toa command in their Army, 
out of reſpe& to the memory of the Father and the hopefulneſs of the Son. The time of 
his Commiſſion expired about that time , and Carlo would not ſuffer it to be renewed by 
the Senate 3 being reſolved to ſee whether his own reputation , or his Fathers , could bring 
him back again to Perugia, To which the Venetians readily conſented , as People which 
added ſomething to their Empire , by every commotion : Carlo therefore, marched into 


Tuſcany, but finding the Perzgians in League with the Florentines, and his enterprize by 


conſequence more uncalie than he expected, that nevertheleſs he might do ſomething wor- 
thy to be talked of , he aſſaulted the Sienneſi ( pretending an old debenture to his Father 
for ſervice he had done them )) and fell upon them with ſuch fury , that their whole Coun- 
try was overrun. The Sienneſi ſeeing themſelves ſo hercely invaded ( and being natural- 
ly jealous of the Florentines ?) perſwaded themſelves, it was done by their conſent, an 

made their complaints to the Pope and the King : they ſent Enibaſſadors likewiſe to Flo- 
rence , who complained of the injuries they had received and remonſtrated, that with- 
out their privacy and connivance , Carlo could never have aſſaulted them ſo ſecurely. The 


Florentines excuſed then {clves, aſſuring them they would employ their greateſt intereſt jar 
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Carlo thould-not injure them any farther 3 and that in what way ſo ever their Embaſſadors 
ſhould propoſe , they would require him to deſiſt : of which proceedings Carlo complained 
as much on the other ſide, declaring that for not having ſupplied him, the Florentines had 
robb*d themſelves of a conſiderable acquiſt, and him of great honor, and reputation ; for 
he promiſed them the poſſeſſion of that City in a ſhort time3z ſo much cowardize he had 
obſerved in the People , and ſo much diſorder in their detence : whereupon Carlo drew off, 
and retired to his old Maſters the Yenetians : and the Sienneſi ( though delivered by the 
Florentines means ) remained full of diſguſt, as not thinking it an obligation to reſcue them 
from a calamity they had brought upon their heads. Whilſt the affairs in Tuſcany were 
carried on in this manner ; by the Pope and the King, there fell out an accident in Lom- 
hardy of greater importance, and threatned greater deſtruction. There wasa perſon called 
Cola (of Mantua ) who taught the Latine tongue to ſeveral young Gentlemen in Milan; 
this Cola, being a learned, but ambitious Man , out of pique to the Dukes converſation , 
or ſome private exceptions of his own; took occaſion in all his diſcourſe, whereever he came, 
to declaim againſt ſubjeion to an ill Prince 3 and to magnihe their felicity whoſe fortune it 
was to beborn , and brought up in a Commonwealth 3 affirming that all famous Men, had 
their education, not under Princes, but Republicks 3 the latter preferring them as virtuous, 
the other deſtroying them as dangerous. The Gentlemen with whomn.he had entred into 
more particular familiarity were Giovanandrea Lampognano, Carlo Viſconti , and Girolamo 
Olgiato , and to theſe he had many times inculcated the excellence of the one Government ; 
and the pernitiouſneſs of the other , and by degrees he became fo confident both of their 
courage and inclination , that he perſwaded them to a ſolemn oath , thatas ſoon as their 
age would give them leave, they ihould imploy all their faculties to redeem their Country 
from the Tyranny of their Prince, | > RAR 
The young Gentlemen , full of his documents, and a deſire of obſerving their oaths : de- 
teſting the courſes of the Duke, and reſenting ſome particular injuries of their own , were 
impatient to put his directions in execution. Galeazzo was in his carriage both cruel and 
lſcivious ( each of-which good qualities were ſufficient to make him odious ) it was not e- 
nough for him todebauch and vitiate the nobleſt Ladies of the City , but he took delight to 
publiſh it 3 no Man ( in his judgment ) was handſomly puniſhed who was not executed 
with ſome unuſual circumſtance of cruelty. He was ſuſpe&ed likewiſe to have murdered 
his Mother , for not fancying himſelf Prince enough , whilſt ſhe was in the way, he beha- 
ved himſelt ſo towards her , that ſhe delired to retire to Cremona ( which was the place of 
her dower ) in which journy ſhe was ſurprized with a ſudden fit of ſickneſs, and died, 
and her death, by many People , imputed to her Son. By tampering with, or refle&t- 
ing upon ſome Ladies of their relations, Geleazzo had highly diſobliged both Carlo and 
Grrolamo : and to Giovananarea he had refuſed to give the poſſeſſion of the Abbey of Mira- 
mando , which was granted to his predeceflors by the Pope : theſe private injuries, cgg'd 
on the young Gentlemen to revenge themſelves, and deliver their Country ; preſuming if 
they could kill him , not only the Nobility , but the whole body of the People would tol- 
low them : reſolved therefore upon the fact , they met many times to conſult of the way , 
and their old familiarity rendered them unſuſpe&ted. Whilſt they were contriving their 
buſineG , to make themſelves more dexterous and couragious when they came to it, their 
way was to ftrike and ſtab one another with the ſheaths of thoſe daggers which they had pre- Conſpiracy a- 
pared to do the work , ſometimes upon the arms , and ſometimes upon the breaſts of one row 7 : 
another. At length they came to conſider of the time and the place : in the Caſtle it was j,,© 
thought unſafe 3 a hunting , dangerous and uncertain z a walking , difficult, and unpra- 
Qicable 3 in the conventions impoſſible 3 at length it was concluded he ſhould be aſſaſſinated 
at ſome ſhow or publick feſtivity , to which he would certainly come , at which time upon 
lundry pretences they might have opportunity to aſſemble their friends; They concluded” 
likewiſe, that if any of them, upon any occation whatever ſhould be abſent, or apprehen- 
ded the reſt ſhould proceed , and kill him upon the place. | 
In the year 1476 Chriſtmaſs coming on, and the Duke accuſtomed on S. Stephens day 
with great ſolemnity to viſit the Church of that Martyr, they pitched upon that for the time 
and the place. The Morning arriving,they cauſed ſome of their principal friends and ſervants 
toarm, pretending they were to alliſt Giovanandrea, who ( contrary to the inclinations of 
lome of his Enemies ) was to bring certain pipes of water into his grounds for his greater 
convenience: being armed according to directions, they conducted them to the Church , 
alledging that they would get leave of the Prince to juſtify what might happen : they cau- 
led ſeveral others likewiſe of their friends and allies to meet there , upon ſeveral pretences, 
preluming when the ſtroke was ſtruck , and the buſineſs done to their hand , they would 
ll in then without any dithculty or ſcruple. Their reſolution was, as ſoun'as the Duke 
| X 2 | was 
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was killed, to get all thoſe armed Men at their heels , and to march into that part of th, 
Town where they thought they could raiſe the People with moſt caſe, and perſwade ther 
toarm againſt the Dutcheſs, and the Miniſters of the State, not doubting but the Peopje 
would readily follow them , being much diſtreſſed for want of proviſions , and promiſeq 
( as they intended )) the houſes of Cecco Simonetta, Giovanni Botti , Franceſco Lucani, ang 
all the reſt of the Governors, to plunder. - Having laid their delign thus, and encourage 
one another to executeit bravely, Gvanandrea with his accomplices , went to Church he. 
times, and heard Maſs together,after which Giovanandrea turning towards the image of San, + 
Ambrogio , he ſaid , Moſt venerable Patron of our City, thou knoweſt our intention, and for 
what end we expoſe our ſelves to ſo many dangers; be T beſeech you kind and propitions to our 
enterprize , and by favouring of juſtice, let the World ſee bow much injuſtice difpleaſes you, 
To the Duke on the other {ide , before he - came to Church, many things happened which 
ſeemed to preſage his Death. When he dreſſed himſelf that morning , he puton a Coat of 
mail which he uſually wore, but on a ſudden thinking it unhandſom: or troubleſom, he 
cauſed it to be pulled offand laid by. He hada mind to hear Maſs in his own Chappel, but 
his Chaplain was gone to Saint Stephens Church , and carried all the implements along 
with him; having news of that, he ordered the Biſhop of Como, ſhould officiate for him 
but he excuſed himſelf upon very reaſonable impediments : ſo that he was neceſlitated ( as 
it were ) to goto the Church : before he went he cauſed Giovan Galeazzo and Hermes, his 
Sons to be brought to him, and when they came, he kiſſed and embraced them, as ifhe was 
never to ſee them again 3 at length ( and very loath ) being parted from them, he teſol- 
ved to go to Church , and marching out of the Caſtle betwixt the Embaſſadors of Ferrars 
and Mantua, he went towards S. Stephens. The conſpirators in the mean time, to give the 
leſs ſuſpition , and avoid thecold , which at that time was very great , were got up into a 
Chamber belonging to the Arch-prieſt,who was of their acquaintancezbut hearing the Duke 
was coming they went down and placed themſelyes in the Porch, Giovanandrea and Girola- 
0 on the right hand, and Charles on the left. Thoſe who marched before the Duke were 
already entred, then came the Duke himſelf encompaſſed with a great multitude of People. 
as is uſual in ſuch pompous ſolemnities. The firſt which addrefſed themſelves to their work 
| TheDukeof was Giovanaxdrea, and Girolamo, who pretending to make room, preſſed up to the Duke,and 
® Wilax ſlain; yyith ſhortdaggers which they had __— in their ſleeves, they ſtab'd him. Giovanan- 
drea gave himtwo wounds, one in the belly, the other in the throat : Girolamo ſtruck him 
in the throat likewiſe, and in the belly: Carlo Viſconti being placed nearer the door, the 
Duke was paſt him before he was aſſaulted, and therefore he could not ſtrike him before he 
was dead, however he muſt do his ſhare, and with a ſchine gave him two deep wounds up- 
on his ſhoulders 3 his blows were ſo ſudden and thick, he was:cut down and dead, before | 
almoſt any body perceived it. Nor had he time todo or ſay more than to call upon the name 
of our Lady, (and that but once) as he fell. The Duke being flain,a great hubub was rais'd, 
many ſwords drawn, and ( as it happens frequently in ſuch caſes} many People ran'in great 
confuſion about the ſtreets, without any certain knowledg of what had paſſed. However thoſe 
who were about the Duke,had ſeen him killed,and knew who they were that did it, preſſed 
hard upon them to revenge it. 
Giovanandrea being willing to have diſengaged himſelf,got out of theChurch,thruſt himſelf 
among the Women who were there in great numbers upon their knees,but being intangled, 
| and ſtopped by their coats, a Moor (who was one of the Dukes foot-men) got up to him,and 
killed him: Carlo was lain alſo by thoſe who were by 3 but Girolamo Olgiato got out of the 
Church among the crowd) for ſeeing his companions dead, and not knowing whither to bc- 
take himſelf, he went to his own houſe, but was refuſed by his Father and his Brothers: his 
Mother having more commiſeration recommended him to a Prieſt who had been an anticnt 
friend of that tamily, which Prieſt changed habits with him, and conveyed him to his houſs 
where he remained two days in hopes {ome tumult or other would fall out, and he might 
have opportunity to ſave himſelf. But finding he was miſtaken in that, and fearing to bt 
found out where he was, he diguiſed himſelf, and endeavoured to get off, but was diſcover'd, 
ſecur*d,and delivered up to the Magiltrate, to whom he confeſſed the whole proceſs of the 
Conſpiracy. This Girolamo was about twenty three years old,no leſs couragious and reſoluts 
at hisdeath, than at the perpetration of the fact. Being ſirip'd and the Executioner with Þ15 
knife in his hand ready to give the ſtroke, he ſpake theſe words in Latine Mors acerba, fam® 
perpetuaſtabit vetus memoria fatti.This Plot was carried on with ſtrange ſecrecy, and excur 
ted with prodigious courage by theſe unhappy young Gentlemen : but bein g neither follow d 
nor defended by thoſe whom they expected, they miſcarried, and were lain. Let Princes by 
this example live ſo as to make themſelves honor'd and beloy'd, that no body may hope © 


kill them and eſcape and let other People have a care of relying upon the multitudes 
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far, how diſcontented ſoever 3 for in their diſtreſs they will be ſure to forſake them. This ac= 

cident put all Italy into an amaze, but much more what happen'd in Florence not long after ; 
or that brake the Peace of all rely which had continued for 12 year,as ſhall be ſhown in the 
next Book, whoſe end will be no leſs ad and deplorable, than the beginning is bloody and 
terrible. 
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He beginning of this eight Book falling betwixt two Confpiracies,the one Execu- 
ted at MiIan,and already deſcribed the otherat Florence,and remaining to be re- 
latedzit would have been convenient (according to my cuſtom) to have ſaid ſome- 
thing of the quality and importance of Conſpiracies, and I ſhould willingly have 
undertaken it , hadit not been done in another place, and the ſubje& too co- 
pious to be paſſed over with brevity. Waving therefore a matter which would require fo 
much conſideration , and is elſe where amply diſcourſed 3 I ſhall.tell, how the Family of 
the Medici ( having ſubdued the adverſaries which openly oppoſed them ) tomake them- 
ſclves abſolute in the City , and reduce the reſt to a civil ſubmiſſhon , were neceſſitated to 
diſable thoſe who were privatly their Enemies. For whilſt the Medici were but equal in 
authority, and as it were but in competition with other great Families z the Citizens 
which emulated their greatneſs , might oppoſe them publickly without danger, becaufe the 
Magiſtrats being free and independant , neither party was afraid, till one of them was ſup- 
preſs'd. But after the Victory in 66 the Government devolving wholly upon the Medict , 
they exerciſed it with ſo much rigor that thoſe who were diſcontended were forced to com- 
port themſelves patiently under it, or by private aud clandeſtine machinations to 
endeavour to remove it 3 which ſeldom and with great difficulty ſucceeding , 
they moſt commonly ruined the Conſpirators , and augmented their Grandeur , againſt 
whom they were dontrived. So that a Prince , according to that method to be depoſed, if 
he be not killed dead, ( as the Duke of Milax ) which happens but rarely, he breaks forth 
to greater authority 3 and how good fo ever before, becomes bad and tyrannical. For the 
practices of thoſe Men , give him occaſion to fear; fear , to ſecure himſelf 3. ſecurity, to be 
mſolent 3 and from thence ſprings ſuch averſions and hatred , as is commonly his ruine 3 fo 
that in concluſion treaſon does uſually deliroy the contrivers, and ruine themin time againſt 
whom they conſpired.” If 
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| Tealy (as we ſaid before ) was divided into two factions 3 the Pope and the King of 

Naples made one ; the Venetians, the Duke of Milan, and the Florentines made the other; 

and though betwixt them War was not ſolemnly declared, yet daily provocations were 

given on both ſides, and the Pope very bukic in his deligns againſt Florence, Philippo de ; 

Medici the Archbiſhop of Piſz being dead, in croſsnes to that F amily, his holineſs inveſted 

Franceſco Salviati in that Biſhoprick as knowing him to be their Enemy 3 and the Senate of 
Florence refuſing him poſſeſſion , new quarrels aroſe which created much trouble, Hereup. 

on the family of the Pazzz was encouraged at Rome, and the Family of the Medici, affront. 

ed in every thing. The Family of the Pazz?, for quality and eftate, was the molt illuſtri. 

ous in Florence, Thechief of them was Meſſer Giacopo , who for his wealth and Nobility 

was madea Knight by the People : this Gzacopo had only one natural Daughter living, but {&.. 

veral Nephews by Piero,and Antonto his Brothers : the chick of them, were Guilielmo,F ray. 

ceſco, Rinato , Giovanni , and ( after them )) Andrea , Galeotto, and Nicolo, Cofimo ds 

i Medici obſerving the Grandeur of that Family , had married Bianca his Neice, to the e&]. 

deſt, Guilielmo , in hopes by that alliance to remove the jealouſic and animoſity which wag 

then betwixt the families. But ( fo uncertain and fallacious are all humane defigns ) jt 

proved quite contrary. For thoſe who were of Lorenzo's cabal , perſwaded him it was dan- 

gerous, and a diminution to his authority , to advance ſuch Citizens as were wealthy and 

potent; whereupon Giacopo and his Nephews were not preferred to thoſe dignities which 

( in the opinion of other People }) they deſerved. This gave occaſion of diſguſt to the Paz. 

zi, and apprehenſion tothe Medici 3 and the increaſe of the one, gave matter for the aug. 
mentation of the other. So that in all things where other Citizens were entertained, the 
Pazzi were reje&ed by the Magiſtfats. The CounſeTof eight ( upon a trivial occaſion, 
without the reſpe& and difference uſually ſhown to perſons of his quality ) recalled Franceſ- 
co de Paz;zi from Rome , and required his reſidence in Florence. Hereupon the Pazzi com- 
plained highly of the Goyernment , and ſpake bitterly of them wherever they came, which 
produced more ſuſpition in the Government, and more injury to themſelves. Giovanni de 
Pazzi was married to the Daughter of Giovanni Boromet a very rich Man , who being dead 
without other Children , his Eſtate deſcended to his Daughter. Nothwithſtagding, Carlo 
his Nephew got poſſeſſion of part, and refuſed to ſurrender. The controverſy coming to a 
hearing , it was decreed that Carle ſhould keep his poſſeſſion, and the Daughter was defea- 
ted : which injuſtice, the Pazzi imputed wholly to the malevolence of the Medici; of 
which Giuliano complained many times to his Brother Lorenzo , admoniſhing him to have 
a care leſt graſping at too much, he robb'd himſelf of all. But Lorenzo being young, and 
clated with his power , would have a hand in every thing , and all muſt be acknowledged 
from him. The Pazzi being too noble and opulent , to ſwallow ſo many affronts, be- 
gan to caſt about how they might _—_ themſelves. The firſt who brake the ice, was 
Franceſco, who being more ſenſible, and couragious than the reſt , determined to recover 
what was his right, or to loſe what he had. 


Retaining an implacable hatxed to the Government at Florence, he lived moſt common- 
ly at Rome , where he imployed great ſums of Mony , as other Florentine Merchants did u- 
ſually do. Having. an intimate acquaintance with Count Girolamo, they complained to 
one another oftentimes of the inhumanity of the Medicz, at length they came to a folemn 
dcbate, and it was concluded that for the one's recovery of his Eſtate, and the others living 
freely in that City,it was neceſſary the preſent Government in Florexce ſhould be ſubverted, 
which could not be done, but by killing Gizliazo, and Lorenzo. They were confident 
( having firſt convinced them of the eaſineſs of the fact) the Pope and the King of Naples, 
would give their conſents. Having entertained theſe thoughts betwixt themſelves, they 
thought tit to commanicate with the new Archbiſhop of Piſs z who being naturally ambi- 
tious, and lately diſobliged , moſt readily embraced it : conſulting themſelves what mea- 
ſures were to be taken , it was reſolved that Giacopo de Pazzi ſhould be drawn in, without 
whoſe concurrence, the deſign was like to be more difficult. To this purpoſe it was con- 
cluded that Franceſco de Pazzi ſhould repair immediatly to Florence 3 and the Count and 
Arcbiſhop continue at Rome to be near the Pope when things ſhould be tit to be imparted. 
Franceſco tnding Giacopo more formal and untratable than he delwed, and ſignifying it to 
Rome, it was reſolved to apply greater authority to diſpoſe him , whereupon the Archbi- 


{top and the Count communicated the whole affair with Giovan Baptiſta one of his Holi- | 


neſs his Generals. 


This Giovanni was a Man of great reputation in Warz and particularly obliged both by the 
Cornt, and the Poxe. Nevertheleſs he obje&ted the great danger and dittieultics of the 
enger- 
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enterprize, which the Archbiſhop endeavoured to refel by urging the aſliſiance they were to 
expect both from the Pope, and the King of Naples. The hatred the Citizens of Florence 
hare to the Medici : the number of relations and friends which would follow the Salviati 4 
and the Pazzi3 the eafineſs to kill them , by reaſon of their frequent walking alone about 
the City without either guards or {uſpition : and ( after they were dead) the ſmal or no 
oppolition to be expected in the change of the Government : which allegations Giovannz 
Battiſta could not abſolutely believe, becauſe he had been aſſured the contrary by ſeveral 
conliderable Citizens. Whilſt theſe things were in this ſuſpence, it happened that Carlo 
Lord of Faenza fell ſick, and was given over for dead. Hereupon the Count and Arch- 
Biſhop conceived they had a fair opportunity to deſpatch Battifta to Florence , and thence 
into Komag#ra , under pretence of recovering certain Towns which Carlo of Faenza had 
taken from them. The Count therefore commiſſioned Battiſta to wait upon Lorenzo, and 
in his Name to deſire his advice how he was to behave himſelf in Romagna : after which he 
was fo vilit Franceſco di Pazzi , and Giacopo di Pazzi, and ſee if he could engage them in 
the deſign : and that he might carry the Popes authority along with him, they appointed' 
him before he departed to receive his Holineſs his Commands , who promiſed what could 


be imagined for the promotion of the enterprize-: Battiſta departing ſpeedily trom Kome , 


arrived at Florence conſulted Lorenzo according to his inftrudtions , was very cy iy ro 
ceived, and ſo wiſcly and amicably anſwered in all his demands, that Battijta was {urprized, 
and began to look upon him as courteous , diſcreet , a friend to the Coxuzt, and one that 
had been maliciouſly miſrepreſented. However, he was to purſue his orders, and viſit 
Franceſco; he being at Lucaz he went direQly to Gracopo , and upon the firſt motion found 
him very averſe. But before he went away the Popes recommendation ſweetned bim fo 
that he told Battiſta he might proceed in his journy to Romagna, and by that time he came 
back , Franceſco would be in Florence , and they would talk farther of the buſineſs : Batti- 
fta went to Romagnaand returned 3 purſued his pretended tranſactions with Lorenzs; when 
be had done with him, went to the Pazzz, and ordered things ſo that Giacopo was drawn 
in upon ſerious conſultation of the way. Giacopo was of opinion their delign was impoſlible 
whilſt both the Brothers were together in Florence ; That they had better attend till Lo- 
retzo went to Rom? , which by report would be certain, and in a very ſhort time. Franceſ- 
co was willing enough to have had Lorexzo at Rome, but if the worſt came to the worſt, 
and he did not go thither , they might be ſure to kill them both together at ſome wedding, 
ſome ſhow , or ſome aQt of devotion : as to their foreign afliſtance, it was thought con- 
venient that the Pope ſhould ſend his forces againſt Caſtello de Montoxe , having juſt occaſion 
of invading the Count Carlo , for the troubles and tumults he had raiſed in the Country of 
Perugia and Siena, Notwithſtanding they came to no poſitive reſolution at that time z on- 
ly they agreed that Franceſco di Pazzzi , and Giovan Battiſta ſhould return to Rome, and 
there determine of all things with his Holineſs , and the Count» The whole matter being 
redebated ſolemnly at Rome, they came to this conclution, ( the enterprize againſt Montone 
being confirmed ) that Giovan Franceſco da Tolentino ( an officer of the Popes ) ſhould 
go into Romagnaz and Lorenzo da Caſtello into his Country z cach of them get together what 
forces they were able , and keep them ready to be diſpoſed of, as the Archbiſhop Salviari, 
and Franceſco d?i Pazzi ſhould order 3 who being come to Florence with Giovan Battiſ- 
za, they prepared all that was neceſſary; and King Ferrandse*s Embaſſador aſfured 
them of his Maſters utmoſt affiſtance. The Archbiſhop, and Fraxceſco being arrived at. 
Florence, they perſwaded into their party Giacopo the Son of Poggio, a learned youth , but 
ambitious, and ſtudious of new things. They drew in likewiſe two Giacopo Salviat?'s, 
one of them a Brother , the other a Kinſman of the Archbiſhop'ss They hired Barnardo 
Bendini, and Napoleone , two valiant young French Gentlemen, who had been much ob- 
liged to the Family of the Pazz?, Of Foreigners, betides them two, they entertained 
Antonio da Volterra , and one Stefano a Prieſt , who taught the Latine tongue to Giacopo's 
Daughter , and lived in his houſe. 
Rinato dei Pazzi ( a wiſe and ſtudent Man , and one who very well underſtood the con- 
ſequences of ſuch plots ) conſented not to it, but rather deteſted it , and by all plauſible 


Rinato dti - 
Paxridiſwades 
: ap <T352* 4 | from the en- 
ways endeavoured to diſfwade it. The Pope had maintained at Piſa to ſtudy the Canon terprize, but 


Law , Raffaelio di Riario nephew to the Count Girolomo , from which place he was recalled in vain. 


by his Holineſs, and promoted to a Cardinalſhip. It was judged commodious by the Con- 
lpiracy, that this Cardinal ſhould come to Florence for the better concealment of their de- 
lien , ſeeing that in his equipage all ſuch of their confederats as were neceſfary , might be 
conveyed into the Town, which would much facilitate the Work- Accordingly the Car- 
dinal arrived , and was lodged by Giacopo dei Pazzi at a Country houſe of his at Montughi, 
not far from Florexce, They delired by his means that Lorenzo , and Guiliano might: be 


brought 


—_— 
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brought together , and it was reſolved that the firſt opportunity they ſhould be killed, 1; 


was contrived then to makean entertainment for the Cardinal at Fzeſole, but by accident, 
or on purpoſe,it fell out that Guiliano was not there 3 ſo that that deſign being defeated,their 
next was to invite the Cardinal to Florence , andthither they made no queſtion but both 
the Brothers would come : the 26 of April 1478 was appointed tobe the day. The nighe 
before , they met all together , and prepared and diſpofed all things for execution the nexe 
morning 3 but the day being come, news was brought to Franceſco, that Guiliano was not 
there : upon that , the chief of them met together again , and concluded the bufineſs was 
no longer to be delayed, for being communicated to {o many, it was not pollible to conceg] 
it : ſo that they determined without more ado , to aſſaſſinate him in the Church of Say:; 
Riparata, when ( the Cardinal being preſent I both the Brothers they preſumed woulq 
be of courſe. They appointed Giovanni Battiſta to attack Lorenzo, and Franceſco dei Pazzi, 
and Bernardo Bandini , to do as much to Guiliano, But Giovan Battiſta excuſed himſelf : 
the former familiarity he had had with Lorenzo, or ſome other accident having mollitied 
his heart: he pretended his courage would not ſerve him to commit ſuch an a& in the 
Church,as would add facriledge to his treaſon, and his denial was the firſt ſtep to the deftry.. 


* Ction of them all; for being ſtraitned in time , they were forced to depute Antonio da Vol. 


zerra, and Stefano the Prieſt , to that office, two perlons very unapt ſor ſuch an ation 
both in reſpe& of their nature, and education 3 for certainly if in any thing a reſolute, and 
great mind ( accuſtomedby long experience, to cruelty and blood ) be neceſſary , it isin 
this caſe where Princes are to be killed. Having concluded of their time, and other cir. 
cumſtances , there was nothing behind but the ſignal when they were to begin 3 which was 
when the Prieſt which celebrated the Principal Maſs, ſhould receive the Sacrament himſelf: 
at which time the Archbiſhop of Satviati with his own followers, Giacopo di Poggio with 
his, ſhould poſſeſs thernſelves of the Palace of the Senate, that, cither by perſwalion or 
force the Senate might be brought over to their fide, as ſoon as the Brothers were lain, 
Upon this reſolution they went to the Church where the Cardinal and Lorenzo were al- 
ready in their ſeats. The Church was thronged with People, and Divine Service begun, 
when it was obſerved that Guiliano was not there , whereupon Franceſco de Pazzi and Ber- 


. #ardo. who were deſigned to murder him 3 went to him to his houſe, and with intreatics 


and other artifice, got him along with them to the Church. It is very remarkable , and 
not often to be —— , that with ſo horrid , and deteſtable a deſign at their hearts, they 
could carry themſelves with that tranquility and compoſedneſs , for all the way as they paſ- 
ſed they entertained him with youthful and pleaſant diſcourſe 3 and ſuch was the ſecurity 
of Franceſco that under pretence of careſſing and embracing , he felt about his Budy to ſce 


whether he was armed. Gmiliano and Lorenzo both , knew well enough that the Pazzi 


bore themmo good will, and that with all their hearts they would depole them if they could; 
but they believed when ever they mas hr againſt them it wonld be legally, and without 
any violence upon their perſons, and therefore ſuſpeing nothing of danger in that kind, 


{they diſſembled as much kindneſs to the Pazzi, as the Pazzi did to them. The afſaflines 


»being ready, ( thoſe who were to kill Lorenzo , by the help of the crowd being got up to 
Him without any ſuſpition , on that fide, and Guiliano's on the vther ) the fign was given, 
and Bernardo Bandini , with a ſhort dagger provided on purpoſe, ſtabbed Guiliano into the 
breaſt , who paſſing a ſtep or two forward , fell down upon the ground, Franceſco de Paz- 
zi threw himſelt upon him, ſtabbed him all over, and ſtruck with ſuch fury, that he hit his 
own leg,and made a deſperate wound: Antonio and Stefaxo in the mean time attempted upon 
Lorenzo,and making ſeveral ſtrokes at him, they wounded him ſlightly in the throat and no 
where elſczfor cither by their own faint heartednels, or his courage in defending himſelf, or 
the interpolition of thoſe who were by, all of them were put oft,and theirwhole cnterprize 
miſcarried:Whereupon they fled in great terror,and hid themſelves as well as they could 3 but 
being found they were ſhametully put to death,and their bodies dragged about the City. Lo- 
renzo on the other fide, joyning with thoſe friends he had about him, betook himſelf to the 
veſtry , and ſtood upon his guard. Bernardo Bandiniſecing Guiliano dead , having an old 
quarrel to: Franceſco Nori, a great friend to the Medici, he killed him into the bargain 
and not ſatisfied with two murders , he crowded up to Lorenzo with his courage and alacri- 
ty to ſupply what the ſlackneſs and cowardice of his accomplices had left untiniſhed : But 
fnding him barricado'd inthe veſtry, he could not come at him. In the midit of this great 
tumulc , ( which was fo dreadful, it was thought the Church would have been-pulled down 
upon their heads ) the Cardinal got up cloſe to the Altar, where by the labour of the Pricſis 
he was preſerved, till the tumult was appeaſed, and the Sexate ſent to condudt him to his 
own Palace , where he remained in great fear till the time he was diſmiſſed. There were # 


that 


— 
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that time in Florence, certain Perugians who had ben baniſhed from their Houſes in 
the time of their factions 3 thele Perugians the Pazzi had drawn to their party,by promiſes 
of reſtitution. So that the'Archbiſhop of Salviati, marching with Giacopo di Poggio and 
their followers to ſecure themſclves of the Palace , took them along, with him 3 and bein 
come to the Palace, he left ſome of his cotpany below , with orders upon the frft noiſe 
above ſtairs that they ſhould feize upon the Gate, whilſt he and the relt of the Perugians 
went up inte the Caſtle. Finding the Sexate was riſen ( by reaſon it was late )) after a 
ſhort time he was met by Ceſare Petrucci the Gonfaloniere di Ginftiti4, ſo that entring tur- 
ther with him, and ſome few of his crew, he left the reſt without, who walking into the 
Chancery, by accident ſhut themſelves in, for the lock was ſo contriv'd, that without the 
key, it was not cafily to be opened either within or without. The Arch-Biſhop being en+ 
tred with the Gonfaloniere, pretending to impart ſome great matter to him from the Pope, 
he accoſted him in ſo confuſed and deltraCted a way,the Gonfaloxiere from the diſordet both 
of his looks and expreſſions, began to ſuſpect, ſprung from-him out of the Chamber with 
a great cry, and tinding Giacopo di Poggio, he caught him by the hair of the head, and de- 
livered him to one of the Sergeants. The noiſe running immediately to the Senators, with 
ſuch arms as they had about them, they ſet upon the Conſpirators, and all them who went 
up with the Archbiſhop (part being ſhut up, and part unable to defend themſelves) were 
either kilPd, or thrown alive out of the windows. Of this number, the Archbiſhop, the 
two other Salviati , and Giacopo di Poggio were hang'd. Thoſe who were left below, had 
forc'd the Guards, and poſſeſſed themſelves of the Gate; inſomuch that the Citizens which 
upon the firtt alarm had run into the Caſtle, were notable to aſſiſt the Sexate either with 
their counſel or Arms Franceſco de Pazzi in the mean time, and Bernardo Bandini ſeeing 
Lorenzo eſcaped, and one of themſelves ( upon whom the hopes of that enterprize 
did principally depend ) moſt grievouſly wounded, they were much diſmaid 3 Bernardo, 
concluding all loſt, thinking to provide for his ſafety with the ſame courage, as he had 
injured the Medic: , he made his eſcape. Franceſco being returned to his houſe , tried ithe 
could get on Horſeback ( for orders were , as ſoon as the fa& was committed to gallop a- 
bout the Town, and excite the People to liberty , and arms _) but tinding he could not 
ride by reaſon of the deepnels of his wound, and the gteat quantity of blood which he had 
loſt , . he delired Giacopo to do that office for him , and then ſtripping he threw him- 
{lf upon the bed. Gzacopo, though an ancient Man, and not verfed-in ſuch kind of 
tumults, to try the laſt experiment of his fortune, he got on Horſe back , 
and with about an hundred Horſe well armed, and formerly prepated, he march< 
ed towards the Palace, crying out Liberty , liberty , to the People as he went along 3 but 
ſome of them being deafned by their obligations to the Medicz , and the relt not deſirous of 
any change in the Governmeat , none of them came in. The Sexators who were on the top 
of the Palace and had ſccured themſelves as well as they could, threw down ſtones upon 
their heads , and frighted them with threats as much as poihble. Gzacopo was in great con- 
fulon , and knew not what todo , when his couſin Grovanni Sariftori coming to'him, and The Conſpira- 
reproaching him by what was done already, adviſed him to go home to his houſe , and be ©) Vilcarriess 
quiet , aſſuring him there were other Citizens who would beas careful of the People, and 
their liberties as he. Being: therefore utterly deſtitute of all hopes, Lorenzo alive , Frax- 
ceſco wounded , and no body appearing for him , he reſolved to fave himſelf it he could , 
and marched out of Florence with his Party at his heels, and went towards 'Romagna, In 
the mean time the whole City was in Arms , and Lorexzo, ſurrounded by a ftrong Party of 
armed men , was reconveyed to his Palace. The Senats Palace was recovered , and all 
thoſe who had poſſeſs'd it were either taken or killed. The name of the Medici was with 
great acclamation cryed about the City , and the members of thoſe who were flain were ci- - 
ther dragged or carried upon the point of their ſwords about the ſtreet 3 every body with 
great anger and cruelty perſecuting the Pazzi. Their houſes were all broken up by the 
People 3 Franceſco, naked as they tound him in his bed, was hurried out of his houſe to the 
Palace, and hanged up by the Biſhop and his Brethren. Yetwith all their cotitumely by 
the way, and all their affronts when he came there, they could not provoke him to give 
them one word 3 only he looked grim , and fixed his eyes upon every one that abuſed him, 
and without any other complaint , he 1ilently expired. Gmglielmo de Pazzi Brother-in- 
Law to Lorenzo , was preſerved in his houſe, both out of reſpe& to his innocence , 
and the interceſſion of Bianca his Wite. There was not a Citizen in all the City, but went 
cither armed or difarmed to Lorenzo in this exigence, and proffered him both them- 
(elves and their tortunes3 ſo great was the kindneſs and intereſt which that family by their 
prudence and liberality had gained in the People. Whillt this buſineſs happened , Rinato di 
Pazzi was retired to his Country houſe, intending to diſguiſe himſelt, and eſcape if he 


Could, buthe was diſcovered, apprehended by the way, __ brought back again to Flo- 
| p reneee 
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rence, Giacopo was taken likewiſe paſſing the Alps, for the Alpigines hearing what happen. 
&d in Florence, ſecing him paſs that way , they purſued , took him, and returned him 
to Florence z nor could he prevail with them ( though ſeveral times he made it his earneſt 
requeſt ) to kill him by the way. Four days after this accident , Gzacopo and Rinato were 
condemned, and put to Death, but among all who were executed ( and they were {ſo ma- 
ny that the ſirects, and high ways were full of their limbs) none was ſo much lamented ag 
Rinato; for he was always eſteemed an honeſt good Man , not guilty of that pride and ar. 
rogance which was obſerved in the reſt of his family. And that this ſtory might not paſs 
without an extraordinary inſtance of the fury of the People, Giacopo who was buried at firſt 
in the Sepulchre of his Fathers, afterwards was torn from thence asan excommunicated 
Perſon, dragged out of the walls of the City , and thrown into a hole; and being taken 
up again his body was drawn (in the fame halter with which he was hanged) naked about 
the tirects, and having no place allowed it to be quiet at land, was at laſt thrown into the 
Arnus. A great example of the inconſtancy of fortune , to ſee a perſon of his wealth and 
authority , pulled ſo ignominiouſly in pieces, and ruined with ſo many circumſtances of 
contempt. They ſpeak indeed of his vices , and ofa firange propenſity in him to {wearing 
and play , above the degree of the moit profligate perſon 3 but thoſe infirmities were abun- 
dantly recompenſed in his charity and beneticence 3 for he was a great reliever of the poor , 
and endow'd ſeveral places of devotion. The Sunday before this plot was to be executed , 
that no Man might be a ſufferer by any ill fortune of his, he paid all his debts 3 and all the 
effets in his Ware houſes or cuftody which belonged to other Perſons, he conſigned to 
their ſeveral owners with an unimaginable care, after a long examination ,, G!ovan Bat- 
tiſta Monteſecco was at laſt condemned, and his head ſtruck off. Guglielmo de Pazzi, way 
baniſhed, and his kinſmen which were left alive, impriſoned in a dungeon in the Calle of 
Volterra, When the tumult was over , and the Conſpirators executed, Gmuziliano's fune. 
ral was celebrated with the univerſal condolement of the City, he having been a perſon of 
as much goodneſs and humanity as could be deſired in one of his quality and extraction. He 
had only one Son, born ſome months after his death , who was chriſtned Gz#lio,who pro- 
ved ſo remarkable for his virtue and fortune , that the whole World rings of his reputation 
at this day 3 and it God gives me life,” I ſhall ſpeak largely of when 1 come to the deſcription 
of his times. | 
The forces which were got together under Lorenzo da Caſtello in the vale di Trvero, un- 
der Giovan Franceſco Tolentino in Romagna , in behalf of the Pazzzi, were in their march to- 
wards Florence: but hearing of the miſcarriage of their affairs, they returned from whence 
they came. Nevertheleſs the Pope and the King of Naples ( though their Conſpiracy had 
The Pope and failed , and not produced thoſe mutations which they hoped for in Florence ) reſolved to 
King of Naples attempt that by open War , which could not otherwiſe be effected , and both the one and 
make War the other cauſed their forces to advance towards that City , with all pofſible diligence, de- 
_—_— Flv claring as they went, that all the delign of their march , and all their deſire of the Citi- 
2 Zens, was not removing but the removal of Lorenzo ,who was the only Enemy he had in the 
Town. The King's Army had alrcady paſſed the Troxto , and the Popes was in the Coun- 
try of Perugia 3 and leſt his temporal power ſhould be too little, he let looſe his ſpiritual 
maledi&ions, and excommunications againſt him. Whereupon the Florentines ſeeing 
themſelves invaded with ſuch formidable numbers , addreſſed thernſelves to their defence, 
with all poſſible care. Lorenzo de Medici ( becauſe the War was pretended only againſt 
him ) preſt very earneſtly that all the chief Citizens might be invited to the Palace before 
the Sexate z and above 3oo of them appearing , he ſpake to them in this manner. 


Moſt noble Lord's , and you moſt magnificent Citizens , 


1 do not well know whether Iam to congratulate , or condole with you this day for the 
<* things which are paſſed 3 and truly when I conſider with what nalice and colluſion, 
ſpeech ro the «71 1y2c afaulted , and my Brother ſlain, I cannot but condole, and my whole heart and 


Loyens0's 


Ftorentines. © Soul is overwhelmed with the affli&tion;when after that I revolye with what promptitude, 


* with what zeal , with what love, with what unanimity, and univerſal conſent of the ' 
© whole City , his death was revenged, and mine prevented 3 I cannot but rejoyce, nay 
© eyen triumph and exſult. For as experience has now taught me that I had more Ene- 
< mies in this City , than I ſuſpected 3 it has convinced me on the other ide, I had more 
© true friends than Icould have hoped for: ſothat I am to congratulate your goodneſs, and 
* to condole the injury and injquity of other People, which is the more deplorable , be- 
© cauſe rare , and undeſerved. Think, I beſcech you, moſt noble Citizens, to what point 
< of infelicity fortune hath brought our family , when even among our friends , our relati- 

. ons, 
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« ons , and in the very Church we are in danger. Thoſe whoare in diſtreſs , or apprehens 


« j5on of death , are wont to fly to their friends , and re}ations for ſhelter 3 we found ours 
« not only diſpoſed , but armed, and prepared , and impatient to deſtroy us. . Thoſe who 
« are under any publick or private perſecution , have uſually their refuge and Sanctuary in 
« the Church:where others are proteQed, we are aſſaulted : where Parracides and Murderers 
« are ſecured, the Medici are murdered themſelves. But God ( who has not hitherto de- 
« ſerted our Family ) has preſerved us, and undertaken our defence. - What injury have 
« we done to any body , that could deſerve ſuch vehement revenge ? Sure we our ſelves ne- 
« yer offended thoſe perſons who have been fo furious againſt us if we had, we ſhould not 
« have left them in that capacity to revenge thetnſelves 3 if it be publick cenſure, or injury 
« which provoked them ( and of that too I know nothing ) *tis you , not we are offended ; 
« This Palace , this Senate , and the Majeſty of this Government, is aſperſed with unde- 
« ſerved decrecs againlt the Citizens , in partiality to us, which to my own knowledge is 
« far from being truce. We would not have injured them it we had been able, and you 
« would not have ſuffered us , had we been willing : who ever traces the trath to the bot= 
« tom,will find our Family was not exalted by this Government for nothing, if I may ſpeak 
« jt modeſtly , it was their humanity , their bounty , their munificence which conſtrained 
« youto it : if then we have been beneficial to ſtrangers, how came our relations to be diſ- 
« ouſted ? If their appetite of dominion prompted them to what they have done, (and the 
« ſeeing of this Palace, and tilling the P:azz2 with armed Men , is an evident demonſtra- 
« tion it was nothing elſc ) the deſign is ſufficient conviction , and ſhows their brutality 
© and ambition. It it were hatred and deteſtation of our authority , it was you that gave 
« jitus, and itis you were injured. But certainly ; if any power or authority deſerves to 
« be regreted , *tis that which is uſurped , not that which is acquired by a continued ſtream 
« of kindneſs and liberality. I appeal to you, moſt Illuftrious Senators , whether any of 
« my predeceſſors arrived at their Grandeur any way but by the unanimous conſent , and 
« promotion of this Court. My Grandfather Cofimo returned not from his baniſhment by 
« violence, and force of Arms, but by your invitation. My antient and infirm Father , 
« was too weak to have ſupported his authority againſt ſo many Enemies 3 it was your 
« bounty , it was your authority which defended it. When my Father was dead, and I 
« ( though but a Child |) wasleft to ſucceed him, Alas! how could Lhave maintained the 
« honor and dignity of the Family without your favour and inſtruion. Our houſe never 
« was, nor ever will be able to govern this State , without your cooperation , and 
« aſſiſtance. I cannot imagine therefore what quarrel they ſhould have had againſtus , 
« or what juſt reaſon for their envy 3 they ſhould rather have turned their indignation upon 
« their own anceſtors, who with their inſolence and avarice defeated them of that honor, 
« which ours have gained by theiy generoſity and goodneſs. But, let us gratitie them ſo 
« faras to grant we had injured them, and that their combinations againſt us , were but 
«reaſonab'e and juſt z Why muſt they conſpire againſt this Palace ? Why muſt they confe- 
« derate with the Pope, and King of Naples, againſt the innocence and liberty of this 
« Commonwealth ? Why muſt all Italy be involved in a War ? For this they can have no 
« excuſe if any Man had offended them , they might have offended him again , and not 
« blended and confounded private injury with publick revenge. This isit which revives 
* our calamities, though the Authors are extinct. That is it which has brought 
«the Popcand King of Naples upon us with their Armies, though their declaration be on- 
«ly againſt me and my family. Iwiſh to God it were true , and that their defign was no 
* farther : the remedy would be eafie , and your deliverance at hand 3 I ſhould not be (o ill 
*a Citizen as to poſtpone the publick, to my private ſecurity 3 no I would willingly quench 
*your flames, though with my own blood and deſiruction : but becauſe the injuries of 
*great perſons are alway cloathed with ſome plaulible pretence , they have choſen this, to 
*exaſperate you againſt me: if you think I deſerve it, Iam now in your hands, to be 
* continued or rejected as you pleaſe : you are my Fathers , you are my Patrons, what c- 
** veryou command, I will endeavour to do 3 and not refuſe with my own blood to tiniſh 
*this War, which is begun with my Brothers. 

The Citizens could not contain from tears , whilſt Lorexzo was ſpeaking , and with the 
lame pity as they had heard him , he was anſwered by one deputed by the reſt. That the 


whole City did acknowledge the merits both of bis anceſtors and bimſelf. * That he ſhould be of 


a good cheer, for with the ſame readineſs and devotion as they had revenge his Brothers 
G death, and preyented his , they would preſerve his perſon and reputation, and expoſe 

their whole Country rather than deſert him 3 that their ationMnight be commenſurate , 
they appointed him a ouard, to ſecure him againſt domeſiick deſigns, and payed themout 


of the publick treaſure ; after which they addreſſed themſelves to the War, and raiſed what 


Y 2 Men 
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| Men and mony they were able. They ſent tor aid to the Duke of Milan, and the Vexetrans 


according to the league 3 and the Pope more like a Wolt than a Shepheard , being read 

to devour them , they tcied all ways to juſtify themſelves that they could think of , poſlels'd 
all T:aly with his treachery againſt their ſtate , remonſtrated his impieties to all the World ; 
and that he exerciſed his Papacy with as much injuſtice, as he gaincd it : for he had ſene 
thoſe ( whom he had advanced to the higheſt degree of Prelacy ) in the company of Trai- 
tors and Murderers to commit treaſon in the Church, in the time of divine ſervice, and the 
Celebration of the Sacrament 3 and after that ( having been unable to kill all the Citizen 

alter the Government, and ſack the City ) he interdicted it with his Pontifical maledi&j. 
ons, and threatned to deſiroy it. But it God were juſt , and the violences of Men offen- 


| fiveto him3 he muſt needs be diſpleaſed at the proceedings of his Vicar , and-permit that 


The Pope and 
King invade 
the territories 
of the Floren- 
tines. 


Genoa febels 
againſt rhe 
State of Mz7- 
lan. 


Men ( having no other refuge ) might reſort unto him. For which reaſon the Florentines 
not only refuſed his interdiQion , but forced their Prieſts to celebrate divine ſervice as be- 
fore. They called a Counſel in Florence, of all the Tuſcan Prelats within their juriſdiction, 
and appealed to them concerning their differences with the Pope 3 againſt which in juſtitica- 
tion of his cauſe , it was alledged , that it belonged properly to the Pope to ſupplant Ty- 
rants , to ſuppreſs ill Men, and to advance good all which he was to remedy, as oppor- 
tunity was offered. But that ſecular Princes had no right to imprifon Cardinals 3 to exe- 
cute Biſhops to kill , or diſmember , or drag about the ſtreets thc bodies of the Prieſts ; 
and to uſe the innocent and the nocent without any difference or diſtintion. Nevertheleſ5 
the Florentines not at all refuſing his quarrels and complaints , diſmiſſed the Cardinal which 
was in their power , and ſent him back to the Pope 3 yet the Pope without any regard to 
that civility, cauſed them to be invaded with all his forces , and the Kings 3 both their Ar- 
mics ( under the Command of Alfonſo Duke of Calabria Ferrando's eldeſt Son , and Fede- 
rigo Conte d' Urbino ) entred Chianti, and by means of the Szexefi, who were of the Ene- 
mies party , took Raddz ; ſeveral other Caſtles 3 and plundered the whole Country. Nexc 
they encamped before Caſtellins : the Florentines ſeeing themſelves thus fiercely attacked , 
were in great fear, as having but few Men of their own, and the afliſtance of their friends 
coming in very ſlowly 3 for though the Duke indeed , had'ſent them ſupplies, yet the Ve- 


netians refuſed it , as not thinking themſelves obliged to relieve them in their particular 


quarrels for as , they pretended , private animoſities were not in reaſon to be defended, 


at a publick expence. So that the Florentines, to diſpoſe the Venetian to better things,ſent 
Tomaſo Soderini Embaſſador to that State , whilſt in the mean time-, they raiſed what Men 


they could , and made Hercules Marqueſs of Ferrara their General. Whilſt in this man- 
ner they were employed in their preparations , the Enemy had brought Caſtellina to ſuch 
diſtreſs that, diſpairing of releif, the Garriſon ſurrendered, after forty days ſeige. 
From hence, the Enemy advanced towards Arezzo , and fatdown before Monte $. Seni- 
#0, The Florentine Army was by this time drawn out, and being marched towards the 
Enemy , had poſted it ſelf within three miles of them , and incommoded them fo, that 
Federigo ſent to Vrbino todelire a truce for ſome few days ; which was granted , but with 
ſo much diſadvantage to the Florentines, that thoſe who requeſted it were amazed when 
they had obtained it 3 for without it they muſt have drawn off with diſgrace. But having 
thoſe days allowed to recollect themſelves, when the time was expired they went on with 
their ſeige , and took the Town under the very noſe of our Army. By this time Winter 
being come, to provide themſelves good quarters, the Enemy drew his Army info the 
Country of Sienna, the Florentines where they thought moſt convenients and the Mar- 
quelſs of Ferrara ( having done little good to himſelf or other People) returned from whence 
he came. About this time Genoa was in rebellion againſt the State of Milan,and upon this oc- 
caſion, Galeazzo being dead, and his Son Giovan Galeazgo a minor , and unht for the Go- 
vernment, difference aroſe betwixt Sforza , Lodovico, Ottaniano , Aſeanio, his Unckles, 
and Madoxa Bona his Mother 3 each of them pretending to the tuition of the Child. In 
which competition Madona Bona the Dutcheſs Dowager prevailed , by the Counſels of To- 
maſo Soderini ( the Floreatize Embaſſador in that Court, at that time ) and Cecco Simo- 
netto who had been ſecretary to the late Galeazzo z whereupon Sforzi flying from Milan , 
Ottaniano was drowned , as he was paſſing the Add, and the reſt diſperſed into ſeveral 
places, Roberto de ſau Severino ran the ſame fortune , and fled, having forſaken the Duc- 
cheſs in thoſe diſputes, and joyned himſelf with the Unckles. The troubles falling out, not 
long after in T»ſcany , thoſe Princes hoping from new accidents , for new ſucceſs, every 
one of them attempted what he thought likely to reſtore him to his Country. King Ferrayx- 
do obſerving the only refuge the Florentixes had in their neceffities , was to the State of 
Milan , determined to give the Dutcheſs ſo much imployment of her own. that ſhe ſhould 
not be at leaſure to ſend them any relict; and by means of Proſpero Adorno , the Signore 


Roberto , 
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Roberto, and the Sforzi which were baniſhed , he wrought ſo that Genoxa rebelled ; never- 
thele(s the little Caſtle remained firm to.the young Dyke, and the Dutcheſs ſent forces to 
them to recover the Town , but they were overthrown 3 whereupon conſidering with her 
ſelf the dangers which might accrew both to her Son , and her ſelf , if the War thould be 
continued , all Tuſcany being imbroiled , and the Florentine in diſtreſs, (h+ reſolved, ſee 
ing ſhe could not retain Genoza as a Subject , that ſhe would have it 55 a Friend and a- 
greed with Battiſtzno Fregoſi (a great Enemy to Proſpero Adorno)to deliver him the Ca [tle,and 
make him Prince of Gezoua, upon condition he would drive out Profpero ,, and give the 
Sforzi no aſſiſiance nor protection. After all was concluded betwixt them , the Caftle was 
{urrendered, and by the help of that , and his party , Battiftino reduced Genoma, and ac- 
cording to their cuſtom , made himſelf Dogze 3 the Sforzi and Signore Roberto being forced 
out of the Town , they paſſed with their followers into Exnigiana, The Popeand the 
King ſeeing the troubles in Lombardy compoſed , took occaſion to infeſt xſcany on that 
{ide towards Piſa, with thoſe Perſons which were driyen out of Genoa ; ſuppoling by di- 
viding , and diverting their forces , to weaken the Florentines z whereupon the Summer 
approaching , they prevailed with the 'Signore Roberto to march with his Squadron from 
Lunigiana , into the Country of Piſa: Roberto put the whole Country into confulion 3 took 
ſeveral Caſtles from the Piſans, and plundered them, and made his excurſions to the very 
walls of Piſa it ſelf. About this time Embaſſadors arrived at Florence, from the Emperour, 
the King of Fraxce, and the King of Hungary, who from their ſeveral Princes being ſent 
to the Pope , perſwaded the Florentizes to ſend Embaſſadors alſo, and promiſed their ut- 
moſt endeavour with him , to conclude all their differences with an honorable peace. The 
Florentines conſented as well to excuſe theinſtlvesto the World,as that they were really de- 
{irous of it. Having ſent therefore their Embaſfadors ; they returned as they went , Without 
any accommodation : and the Florentines finding themſelves abuſed or abandoned by the 
Italians , reſolved to try if they could gain themſelves any reputation by an alliance with 
France, to which purpoſe they {ent as their Embaſſador Donato Acctaivoli, a perſon well x4. oritirude 


$skilPd both in the Greek and Latine tongues , whoſe Anceſtors had always born great office of the Floren- 
in that State 3 but being arrived at Mzlas in his journy he died and Florence, in honor to tines. 

his memory , and remuneration to his Children » buried him magnificently at the publick 

charge 3 gave his Sons conſiderable exemptions 3 and his Daughters ſach portions. as would 


then like themſelves3 and ſent Giud*'Antonio Veſpncei ( a Man well verſed in the 
imperial and Pontifical Laws ) to the King of France” in his place. The inroad Signore 
Roberto had made into the Country of Piſa, (as all ſudden and uncxpeRted things do) gave 
the Florentines no little diſtraction. For the War lying heavy upon them in the Country of 
Siena , they could not ſee how they ſhould be able to defend themſelves on the other fide 3 
however they ſent officers and all. other provitions to reinforce the City of Piſa; and that 
they might keep the Luccheſi from'alſiffing the Enemy, with mony or any thing elſe, they 
ſent Gino Capponi as their Embaſſador' to them-3 but he was received fo ill, out of an 
antient Enmity to the People of Florence , ( upon former injuries received , and a conſtant 
apprehenſion of them }) that he was many times in danger of being killed by the multitude. 
So that this journey produced new quarrels, rather than new quiet ; and thereupon the Flo- 
rentines called back the Marqueſs of Ferrara , entertained the Marqueſs of Mantoxa into 
their pay > and with great importunity , defired of the Venretians Count Carlo the Son of 
Braccio , and Deifebo the.Son of Count Giacopo, who ( after ſeveral ſcruples and demurs ) 
were ſent to them for having made peace with the Turk, and nopretence left to excuſe 
themſelves, they were alhamed to break faith with the League. Carlo therefore, and 
Deifebo being come , with a conſiderable number of Horſe, and joyned to what forces 
they could conveniently draw out of the Marqueſs of Ferrara's Army, ( which attended the 
Dake of Calabria ) they marched towards Piſa, in queſt of Signore Roberto, who was po- 
fied with his Army near the river Serchioz and though at firſt he made a ſhow of expecting 
our Army , yet upon ſecond thoughts he removed, and retired into the Country of Lunz- 
giana , t6 the ſame quarters where he lay betore his expedition to Piſa. Upon his depar- 
ture , Count Carlo repoſſeſs'd himſelt of all the Enemy had taken in that Country 3 and the 
Florentines being, clear on that fide 3 drew all theit forces into one body betwixt Colle and 
Santo Giminiano 3 but upon Carlo's conjunction there being ſeveral of the Sforzeſch; , and 
the Bracceſchi in the Army , the old feud began to revive, and it was believed , had they 
ſtayed longer together , they had fallen together by the ears: to prevent theſe inconveni- 
ences, it was reſolved to divide the Army, that Count Carlo ſhould march with his forces 
into the Country of Perugia , and the reſt fortifie and intrench themſclves at Poggivonzt , 
to obſiru&k.the Enemy from entring into the Country of Florence, By this divition they 
ſuppoſed likewiſe the Enemy would be forced'to divide, for they thought that either Co | 
arlo 
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| Carlowould take Perugia ( where he had a great party as they believed ) or that the Pope 

would be conſtrained to ſend a good body.of Mento defend it 3 and to drive his Holineſs 

into greater neceſlity , they ordered Nicolo Vitelli ( who had left Caſtello, where Lorenzo 

his Enemy was predominant ) with what force he could make to approach the Town, to 
drive out his adverſary if he could , and keep it againſt the Pope. 

At firſt, fortune ſeemed to encline to the Florentines , Count Carlo adyanced ſtrange- 
ly in the Country of Perzgia; Nicolo Vitelli, though he could not get into the Town of 
Caſtello, yet he was Maſter of the field , and plundered round about it without any contra- 
diction 3 and thoſe forces which were encamped at Poggibonzi made their excurſions to the 
very walls of Sienna. But at laſt all their hopes came to nothing , for firſt Count Carlo di- 
ed in the very height of their expeQations, whoſe death had nevertheleſs much bettered the 
condition of the Florentines , had they known how to have improved the victory which it 
produced 3 for no ſooner was the death of Count Carlo known , but the Popes Army (be- 
ing all together in Perzgia ) conceiving great hopes of overpowring the Florentines, took 
the tield, and encamped upon the Lake within three miles of the Enemy : on the other fide 
Giacopo Guicciardini , ( at that time Commiſſary of the Army) by the advice of Roberto 
da Rimino , ( who ſince the death of Count Carlo , was the chief, and beſt reputed officer 
among them  ) knowing what it was that ſet the Enemy agog, they reſolved to attend 
him; and coming to a Battle not far from the Lake ( in the very place where Hannibal 

The Popes Ar- pave the Romans that memorable defeat }) the Popes Army was routed. The news of this 

my defeated. victory was extreamly welcome in Florence , both to the Magiſtrats , and People; and it 
would have been great honor and advantage to that enterprize , had not diſorders in the 
Army at &.. ayur ſpoiled all, and the victory over the one Camp, been interrupted by a 
mutiny in the other ; for that Army having got much plunder in the Country of Siena, 
when they came to divide, there fell out great difference betwixt the Marqueſs of Ferrars , 
and the Marqueſs of Maxtoxa, ſo that they came to blows , and did one another what mif- 
chiet they were able. 

The Florentines finding no good was to be expetted from them together , conſented 
that the Marqueſs of Ferrara with his forces might march home 3 by which means the Army 
being weakned , without a head, and very diſorderly , the Duke of Calabria being with 
his Army not far from Sienna, took a reſolution of falling upon them 3 but the Florentines 
hearing of his advance, not truſting to their Arms, their numbers (' which was much 
greater than the Enemy) nor the ſituation of their Camp (which was very ſtrong) without 
expeding their coming, , or ſeeing ſo much as the face of their Enemy , as foon as they per- 
ceived the duſt,they fled.and left their Amunition, and Carriages,and Artillery behind them; 
and fo cowardly and poor ſpirited that Army was become;that the turning of a horſes head or + 
tail , gave either victory or defeat. This Rout filled the King's Souldiers with prize, and 
the Florentixes with fear 3 for that City was not only afflicted with War, but with ſo vio- 
lent a peſtilence , that moſt of the inhabitants were forced to leave the Town, and betake 
themſelves to the Country. This overthrow was rendred the more terrible by ticknels, for 
thoſe Citizens who had Eſtates in the Valdi Piſa, and the Val Delſa , being driven thither , 
and ſecure 3 were forced ( upon this rout ) to hurry back again to Florence as well as they 
could , and that not only with their goods and their Children , but with all their families 
and dependants, for every hour theywere affraid the Enemy would have preſented himſelf 
before the Town. They who had the adminiſtration of the War , being ſenſible of theſe 
diſorders , commanded their Army ( which was victorious in Perugza ) that leaving their 
deſigns there, they ſhould march into the Val Delſz, and oppoſe themſelves againſt the E- 
nemy, who, ſince their laſt vitory , over-run that whole Country. And though that Ar- 
my had ſo ſtraitned Perwgia , it was every hour expected to ſurrender , yet the Florentines 
choſe rather to defend themſelves , than to gain upon any body elle 3 and railing their ſiege 
they were conducted to S. Caſſiano, a Caſtile about eight miles from Florence , as the only 
place where they might lie ſecure , till the other Army was rallied , and brought to them. 
The Enemy on the other fide, being at liberty in Pervgia , upon the withdrawing of the 
Florentines , took heart , and made their inroads daily into the Countries of Arezzo and 
Cortona ;, and the other Army , which under the command of the Duke of Calabria, had 
routed them at Poggtiboyzi , took Poggibonzi, and Vico, pillaged Certaldo, made great 
ſpoil, and got great prize in that Country, afterwards they ſat down betore Colle which) in 
thoſe times) was looked upon as extraordinary firong , and being well maned , and pro- 
vided with all things , it was hoped it might entertain the Enemy , till their Arniies could 
be united. 

The Florentines having joyned all their forces at S. Caſsiano , and the Enemy proceed- 
ing very fiercely in their leaguer > they reſolved to march towards them, and pot rl 

elves 
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ſelves as near them as they could , ſuppoling they ſhould thereby , not only encourage the 
Garriſon to defend themſelves, but make the Enemy more cautious in all his attacks : Here- 
upon they removed from S. Caſsiano, and encamped at S. Giminiano about five miles from 
Colle , from whence with their Horſe , and the lighteſt of their foot , they daily moleſted 
the Dukes Camp: but this was not enough for the Garriſon in Colle, for wanting all 
things that were neceſſary , they ſurrendered the 13 of November , to the great diſpleaſure 
ofthe Florentines , but the great joy of the Enemy , eſpecially the Sienneft , who belides 
their-common hatred to Florence, had a particular quarrel againſt this Town. 
Winter was now at the height 3 the ſeaſon untit for Warz and the Pope and King ( to 
give them hopes of peace, or to enjoy their Victory quietly themſelves ) offered a truce for 
three Months to the Florentizes, andallowed them ten days for an anſwer 3 which proffer 
was accepted 3 but as a wound is more painful when cold , than when *tis firſt given, this 
ſmall repoſe , gave the Florentines greater ſence of the miſeries which they had endured , 
inſomuch as they began to talk freely , and upbraid one another by the miſcarriages in the 
War, charging one another with the greatneſs of the expence, and the inequality of their 
taxcs3 and theſe exprobrations were not only in the ſtreets, and among the ordinary ſort 
of People , but eyen in their conventions , and publick Counſels, in which, one of them 
took the confidence to tell Lorexzo to his face, that the City was weary , and would have 
no more War, and that therefore he ſhould bethink himſelf of Peace 3 upon which, Lorenzo, 
diſcerning the neceffity, adviſed with ſuch of his friends as he judged moſt faithful and able, 
and it was concluded by all ( that ſeeing the Venetians were cold and uncertain; the Duke 
young, and imbroiled in new troubles at home ) their beſt way would beto ſeck out for 
new altiance, and try what that would contribute to their ſucceſs. Their great ſcruple 
was , into whoſe arms they ſhould caſt themſelves , whether into the Popes , or the King's 
of Naples ; and upon ſerious debate , it was reſolved into the King's, as a perſon -of more 
ſtability, and likely to yeild them better proteCtion, in regard of the ſhortneſs of the Popes 
lives, and the changes upon their ſucceflions. For the ſmall fear the Church has of any 
- Prince , and the ſmall. regard it has of any body elſe in all its reſolutions , cauſes that no 
ſecular Prince can repoſe any intire confidence , or communicate freely in his affairs , with 
any of the Fopes 3 for he that aſfſociats with him in War , and in dangers, may perhaps 
have a companion and a ſharer in his victories 3 but in his diſtreſs he ſhall be ſure to be a- 
lone, his Holineſs being {till brought off by his ſpirityal influence and authority. It being 
therefore determined more protitable to reconcile with the King, there could be no way 
thought of ſo likely, as by Lorenzo himſelf, for by how much the more that King had ta- 
ſted of his liberality , by ſo much the more they thought it probable he might ſucceed. Lo- 
renzo embracing, the motion, and having prepared for his journy , committed the City and 
Government to Tomaſo Soderini ( at that time Goxfaloniere di Giuſtitia ) and left Florence 
in the beginning of December. Being arrived at Piſa in his way , he writ to the Sexate, and 
gave them an account of his delign, and the Senate in honor to him , and that he might 
treat with more reputation , made him Embaſſador for the People of Florence, and gave 
him authority to conclude with him, according to his own judgment, and diſcretion. A- 
bout this time Signore Roberto da Santo Severino, joyning with Lodovico and Aſcanio ( for 
their brother Sforza was dead ) they invaded the State of Mila, in hopes to have reinve- 
ſted themſelves 3 having poſſels'd themſelves of Tortona, and Milay, and the whole 
State being in Arms , the Dutcheſs was adviſed ( to compole her civil difſentions ) to re- 
ſtore the Sforz#, and receive them into the Government again. Her great Counſellor in 
this , was Antonio Taſſino a Ferrareſe , who , though meanly extracted , being come to Mi- 
lan, was preferred tobe Chamberlain both to the Duke and the Dutcheſs 3 this Antonio, 
for the comlineſs of his perſon , or ſore other ſecret excellence , after the Dukes death, 
grew into great favour with the Dutcheſs, and in a manner governed the whole State 3 cs, wth 
which was very unpleaſing to Cecco, a Man of great prudence, and long experience in pub- 7 _ L. «ſees 
lick affairs, infomuch that he uſed all his interett both with the Dutcheſs, and the reſt of the the pucchefs: 
Governors to clip the wings of his authority,and remove him.Antoxio having notice of his de- 
ſign.to'countermine him, and have ſome body near which might be able to defend him, he 
advis'd the Dutcheſs to reſtore the Sforzi,and the Dutcheſs following his perſwaſion,jinvited 
them back again without communicating with Cecco:upon which he is reported to have told 
her that ſhe had done a thing which would coft bim bis life, and deprive ber of the Government. Lodovico Sſuis: 
And fo afterwards it fell out, for Cecco was put todeath by Lorenzo,and Taſſino curned out of ,, Governor 
Milan, which the Dutcheſs took in ſuch dudgeon , that ſhe forſook the Town, and Ictt of Milan. 
the Government of her Son to his unckle Lodovico, which act of her's in leaving that whole 
Dutchy to the Government of Lodovico , was the ruine of Italy, as ſhall be .aown wn its 
place. Lorenzo de Medici was in his journy towards Naples , and the truce betwixt the 
| £ Partics , 
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Carlo would take Perugia ( where he had a great party as they believed ) or that the Pope 
would be conſtrained to ſend a good body of Men to defend it 3 and to drive his Holineſs 
into greater neceſſity, they ordered Nicolo Vitelli ( who had left Caſtello, where Lorenzo 
his Enemy was predominant ) with what force he could make to approach the Town, to 
drive out his adverſary if he could, and keep it againſt the Pope. 

At firſt, fortune ſeemed to encline to the Florentines , Count Carlo adyanced ſtrange- 
ly in the Country of Perzgia; Nicolo Vitelli, though he could not get into the Town of 
Caſtello, yet he was Maſter of the field , and plundered round about it without any contra- 
diction 3 and thoſe forces which were encamped at Poggibonzi made their excurſions to the 
very walls of Sienna. But at laſt all their hopes came to nothing , for firſt Count Carlo di- 
ed in the very height of their expeations, whoſe death had nevertheleſs much bettered the 
condition of the Florentines , had they known how to have improved the victory which it 
produced 3 for no ſooner was the death of Count Carlo known , but the Popes Army (be- 
ing all together in Perugia ) conceiving great hopes of overpowring the Florentines, took 
the tield, and encamped upon the Lake within three miles of the Enemy : on the other fide 
Giacopo Gricciardini , ( at that time Commiſſary of the Army _}) by the advice of Roberto 
da Rimino , ( who ſince the death of Count Carlo , was the chief , and beſt reputed officer 
among them ,) knowing what it was that ſet the Enemy agog, they reſolved to attend 
him 3 and coming to a Battle not far from the Lake ( in the very place where Hannibal 
gave the Romans that memorable defeat  ) the Popes Army was routed. The news of this 
victory was extreamly welcome in Florence , both to the Magiſtrats, and People; and it 
would have been great honvr and advantage to that enterprize , had not diſorders in the 
Army at the wy ſpoiled all, and the victory over the one Camp, been interrupted by a 
mutiny in the other 3 for that Army having got much plunder in the Country of Sexe, 
when they came to divide, there fell out great difference betwixt the Marqueſs of Ferrara, 
and the Marqueſs of Maxtoxa, ſo that they came to blows , and did one another what mif- 
chief they were able. 

The Florentines finding no good was to be expeRted from them together , conſented 
that the Marqueſs of Ferrara with his forces might march home 3 by which means the Army 
being weakned , without a head, and very diſorderly , the Duke of Calabria being with 
his Army not far from Siena, took a reſolution of falling upon them 3 but the Florentines 
hearing of his advance, not truſting to their Arms, their numbers ( which was much 
greater than the Enemy) nor the ſituation of their Camp (which was very ftrong) without 
expeQting their coming , or ſeeing ſo much as the face of their Enemy, as foon as they per- 
ceived the duſt,they fled.and left their Amunition, and Carriages,and Artillery behind them; 
and ſo cowardly and poor ſpirited that Army was become;that the turning of a horſes head or | 
tail , gavecither victory or defeat. This Rout filled the King's Souldiers with prize, and 
the Florentines with fear 3 for that City was not only afflicted with War, but with ſo vio- 
lent a peſtilence , that moſt of the inhabitants were forced to leave the Town, and betake 
themſelves to the Country. This overthrow was rendred the more terrible by tickneſs, for 
thoſe Citizens who had Eſtates in the Valdi Piſa, and the Val Delſa , being driven thither , 
and ſecure 3 were forced ( upon this rout ) to hurry back again to Florence as well as they 
could , and that not only with their goods and their Children , but with all their families 
and dependants, for every hour theywere affraid the Enemy would have preſented himſelf 
beforethe Town. They who had the adminiſtration of the War , being ſenſible of theſe 
diſorders , commanded their Army ( which was victorious in Ferugza ) that leaving their 
deſigns there, they ſhould march into the Val Delſa, and oppole themſelves againſt the E- 
nemy, who, ſince their laſt victory , over-run that whole Country. And though that Ar- 
my had ſo ſiraitned Perzgia , it was every hour expected to ſurrender , yet the Florentines 
choſe rather to detend themſelves , than to gain upon any body elſe 3 and railing their ſiege 
they were conducted to S. Caſſiaxo, a Caſile about eight miles from Florence , as the only 
place where they might lie ſecure , till the other Army was rallied , and brought to them. 
The Enemy on the other ſide, being at liberty in Pergia , upon the withdrawing of the 
Florentines , took heart , and made their inroads daily into the Countries of Arezzo and 
Cortona;, and the other Army , which under the command of the Duke of Calabria, had 
routed them at Poggibouzi , took Poggibonzi. and Vico, pillaged Certaldo, made great 
ſpoil, and got great prize in that Country, afterwards they fat down before Colle which) in 
thoſe times) was looked upon as extraordinary ſtrong , and being well maned , and pro- 
vided with all things , it was hoped it might entertain the Enemy , till their Armies could 
be united. 

The Florentizes having joyned all their forces at S. Caſ5iano , and the Enemy proceed- 
ing very fhercely in their leaguer > they reſolved to march towards them, and polt eye 

elves 
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ſelves as near them as they could , ſuppoling they ſhould thereby , not only encourage the 
Garriſon to defend themſelves, but make the Enemy more cautious in all his attacks : Here- 
upon they removed from S. Caſsiano, and encamped at S. Giminiano about five miles froni 
Colle , from whence with their Horſe , and the lighteſt of their foot , they daily moleſted 
the Dukes Camp: but this was not enough for the Garriſou in Colle, for wanting all 
things that were neceſſary, they ſurrendered the 13 of November , to the great diſpleaſure 
of the Florentines , but the great joy of the Enemy , eſpecially the Sienneft , who belides 
their- common hatred to Florence, had a particular quarrel againſt this Town. 
Winter was now at the height 3 the ſeaſon untit for Warz and the Pope and King ( to 
give them hopes of peace, or to enjoy their Victory quictly themſelves ) offered a truce for 
three Months to the Florentizes, andallowed them ten days for an anſwer 3 which proffer 
was accepted 3 but as a wound is more painful when cold , than when *tis firſt given, this 
{mall repoſe , gave the Florentines greater ſence of the miſeries which they had endured , 
inſomuch as they began to talk freely , and upbraid one another by the miſcarriages in the 
War, charging one another with the greatneſs of the expence, and the inequality of their 
taxcs3 and theſe exprobrations were not only in the ſirects, and among the ordinary ſort 
of People , but even in their conventions , and publick Counſels, in which, one of them 
took the confidence to tell Lorexzo to his face, that the City was weary , and would have 
no more War, and that therefore he ſhould bethink himſelf of Peace 3 upon which, Lorenzo, 
diſcerning the neceſſity, adviſed with ſuch of his friends as he judged moſt faithful and able, 
and it was concluded by all ( that ſeeing the Venetians were cold and uncertainz the Duke 
young , and imbroiled in new troubles at home ) their beſt way would be to ſeck out for 
new alliance, and try what that would contribute to their ſucceſs. Their great ſcruple 
was , into whoſe arms they ſhould calt themſelves , whether into the Popes , or the King's 
of Naples ; and upon ſerious debate , it was reſolved into the King's, as a perſon -of more 
ſtability, and likely to yeild them better proteCtion, in regard of the ſhortneſs of the Popes 
lives, and the changes upon their ſucceflions. For the ſmall fear the Church has of any 
- Prince , and the ſmall, regard it has of any body elſe in all its reſolutions , cauſes that no 
ſecular Prince can repoſe any intire confidence , or communicate freely in his affairs , with 
any of the Fopes 3 for he that affociats with him in War , and in dangers, may perhaps 
have a companion and a ſharer in his victories 3 but in his diſtreſs he ſhall be ſure to be a- 
lone, his Holineſs being Kill brought off by his ſpirityal influence and authority. It being 
therefore determined more profitable to reconcile with the King, there could be no way 
thought of ſo likely, as by Lorenzo himſelf, for by how much the more that King had ta- 
ſted of his liberality , by ſo much the more they thought it probable he might ſucceed. Lo- 
renzo embracing the motion , and having prepared for his journy , committed the City and 
Government to Tomaſo Soderini ( at that time Goxfaloniere di Giuſtitia ) and left Florence 
in the beginning of December. Being arrived at Piſa in his way , he writto the Senate, and 
gave them an account of his delign, and the Senate in honor to him , and that he might 
treat with more reputation, made him Embaſſador for the People of Florence, and gave 
him authority to conclude with him, according to his own judgment, and diſcretion. A- 
bout this time Signore Roberto da Santo Severino, joyning with Lodovico and Aſcanio ( for 
their brother Sforza was dead ) they invaded the State of Milan, in hopes to have reinve- 
ſted themſelves 3 having poſſeſs'd themſelves of Tortona, and Milay, and the whole 
State being in Arms , the Dutcheſs was adviſed ( to compole her civil difſentions ) to re- 
ſtore the Sforz? ,. and receive them into the Government again. Her great Counſellor in 
this , was Antonio Taſſino a Ferrareſe , who , though meanly extracted , being come to Mi- 
lan, was preferred tobe Chamberlain both to the Duke and the Dutcheſs 3 this Antonio , 
for the comlineſs of his perſon , or ſome other ſecret excellence , after the Dukes death, 
Srew into great favour with the Dutcheſs, and in a manner governed the whole State 3 AS abba 
which was very unpleaſing to Cecco, a Man of great prudence, and long experience in pub- * | nets «ſens 
lick affairs, infomuch that he uſed all his intercit both with the Dutcheſs, and the reſt of the the pucchefs; 
Governors to clip the wings of his authority,and remove him-A#toxio having notice of his de- 
ſign.to'countermine him, and have ſome body near which might be able to defend him, he 
advis'd the Dutcheſs to reſtore the Sforzi,and the Dutcheſs following his perſwaſion,invited 
them back again without communicating with Cecco:upon which he is reported to have told 
her that ſhe had done a thing which would cojt bim bis life, aud deprive her of th: Government. Lodevice Sfoi: 
And fo afterwards it fell out, for Cecco was put todeath by Lorenzo,and Taſſino carned out of ,,, rad. to 
Milan, which the Dutcheſs took in ſuch dudgeon , that ſhe forſook the Town, and Ictt of Milan. 
the Government of her Son to his unckle Lodovico, which act of her's in leaving that whole 
Dutchy to the Government of Lodovico , was the ruine of Ttaly, as ſhall be .oown in its 
place. Lorenzo de Medici was in his journy towards Naples , and the truce betwixt the 
| : Partics , 
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parties, in a very fair way , when on a ſudden, beyond all expectation Lodovico Fregoſs 
having intelligence in Serezana, ſurprized the Town , and made all priſoners whom he 
found any ways affe&ted to the Florentines. This accident was highly reſented by the Go- 
vernors of Florence , for they imagined it done by the order of Ferrando, and therefore com< 


Lorenzo de Me- 
| dici arrives at 
| Naples, 


plained heavily to the Duke of Calabria ( who was with his Army at Siennz ) that whilſt. 
they were in Treaty , they {nould be affaulted ſo treacherouſly 3 but the Duke aſſured them 
by Letters , and an Embaſly on purpoſe, that what had paſſed was done without eithey 
hisconſent , or his Fathers. However , the affairs of the Florentines were judged in a very 
ill condition 3 their treaſure being exhauſted 3 their Prince, in the hands of the King 3 an 
old War on Foot with the Pope and the King , a new War commenced with the Genozefi , 
and no friends to ſupport them, for they had no hopes of the Venetian , and of the State of 
Milan they had more reaſon to be affraid, it was ſo various and unſtable : the only hope re- 
maining to the Florentines , was in Lorenzo*s addreſs to the King. 

Lorenzo arrived at Naples by Sea , was honorably received both by the King, and the 
whole City 3 and though the War was begun forno other end but to ruine him, yet the 
greatneſs of his Enemies , did but add to his Grandeur for being brought to his audience, 
he delivered himſelf ſo handſomly , and diſcourſed fo well of the condition of Traly , of 
the humors of all the Princes , and People therein, and gave ſo good an account of what 
was to be dreaded by War , and what was to be hoped for by peace , that the King admi- 
red the greatneſs of his mind , the dexterity of his wit , the ſolidity of his judgment, more 
now , than he had wondered before how he could alone ſuſtain fo great an invaſion, inſo- 
much that he doubled his reſpe&ts towards him, and began to think it his intereſt much 
more to make him his friend , than to continue him his Enemy. Nevertheleſs upon ſun- 
dry pretences and fetches, he kept him in diſpence from December to March , not only to 
fatisfy himſelf in a farther experience of Lorenzo , but to inform himſelf of the infdelity of 
Florence , for tha: City was not without thoſe who would have been glad the King would 
have kept him, and haudled him as Giacopo Piccinino was handled. Theſe People began 
to complain, and ſpeak ill of him , all over the Town, to oppoſe themſelves publickly in 
the Councils againſt any thing that was moved in favour to Lorenzo 3. and. gave out gene- 
rally where ever they came;that if the King kept him much longer at Natler they would al- 
ter the Government 3 ſo that the King forbore to diſpatch him for ſome time , in expecta- 
tion of a tumult. But finding all quiet, and no likelyhood of any ſuch thing, on the 6 © 

March 1479, he diſmiſſed him, having firſt preſented him ſo nobly , and treated him ſo 
honorably , that they had made a perpetual League, and obliged themſelves mutually for 
the preſervation of cne anothers Dominions. 

It therefore Lorenzo was great when he went from Florence , he was much greater when 
he returned 3 and was received with a joy , and acclamation in the City , ſuitable to his 
quality , and the recency of his deſerts , who had ventred his own life fo frankly , to pro- 
cure peace to his Country. Two days after his arrival, the Articles of Peace were publi- 
ſhed, by which both the State of Florence and King had particularly obliged themſclves to a 
common defence z that ſuch Towns as were taken from the Florentines during the War 
( if in the King's power ) ſhould be reſtored : that the Pazzi which were Priſoners at Vol- 
zerra, ſhould be diſcharged , and a certain ſum of mony payed to the Duke of Calabria , 
for a prefixed time. This Peace was no ſooner publiſhed , but the Pope , and the Veneti- 
ans were infinitly offended , the Pope thinking himſelf neglected by the King, and the 
Venetians by the Florentines , for both one and the other having been partners in the War , 
they took it unkindly to be left out in the Peace. Their diſpleaſure being reported and be- 
lieved at Florence , it was preſently apprehended that the effe of this peace , would be a 
greater War. | 


New conſtitu-  Hereupon the Governors of the State , began to think of contracting the Government, 


and reducing it into a lefſer number of Minitters , 'appointing a Council of 70 Citizens to 
tranſact ſuch affairs as were of principal importance. This new Conſtitution ſetled the 
minds of thoſe who were deſirous of innovation, and to give it a reputation, [the firſt 
thing they did was to ratifie the peace which Lorenzo had made with the King 3 and they 
appointed Antonio Ridelfi , and Piero Naſi, Embaſſadors to the Pope. Notwithſtanding 
this Peace , the Duke of Calabria departed not from the Country of Siena with his Army, 
pretending he was retained by the difſentions of that City , which were ſo great, - that be- 
ing quartered not far off, he was invited into the Town, and their differences referred to 
| hisarbitration. - The Dukeaccepted the overture, tin'd ſeveral of the Citizens 3 impriſoned 
ſeveral 3 baniſhed ſome , and ſome heput to death ſo that he became ſuſpitious, not only 
ro the Sieneſi, but to the Florentines alſo; that his deſign was to make himſelf Prince 
of that City 3 nor could they deviſe any remedy, ſecing they bad entred into a League with 
Ny the 
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the King , and thereby made both Pope, and Veyetians their Enemies. And this ſuſpiti- 
on was not only got' into the brains of -the multitude in Florexce (a ſubtile interpreter of 
affairs , ) but into the minds alſo of the Governors, ſo that it was generally concluded, the 
liberty of that City was never in more danger: but God who has always had a particular 
care of it in all its extremities, averted that evil , and by an unexpected accident, gave 
the King, the Pope, and the Venetians a divertion which imported them more, than their 
advantages in Tuſcany. 

Mabomet the great Turk , was with a great Army, encamped before Rhodes , and had 
lyen before it ſeveral months : though his forces were numerous, and his diligence great 


The Ifle of 
yet the valour of the beſeiged was not to be maſtered, for they defended themſelves fo brave- bees aflaul- 


© red by the 


ly, he was forced to draw off, and quit the ſeige , with a great deal of diſhonor. Ha Turks. 


ving left Rhodes, he ſent part of his Fleet, under the command of Giacometto Baſcia towards 
Velona , and ( cither upon confideration of the calineſs of the enterprize 3 or expreſs com- 
mand from the Grand Signore to that purpoſe }) coaſting about Ttaly, on a ſudden he lan- 
ded 6000 Men, aflaulted tne City of Otranto , took it , plundered it, killed all the Inha- 
bitants, and when he had done,fortitied both the Town and the harbour as much as poſſibly 
he could, and with a good party of Horſe , ſ{cowred the whole Country about it. 1he 
King being much alarmed at this invaſion, as knowing how great a Monarch he had to 
dea! with, ſent his Embaſſadors about to every Body , tolet them know his condition, and 
tobeg their aſſiſtance,againſt the common Enemy 3 belides which he preſſed the Duke of Ca- 
labria with all imaginable importunity , to leave his deſigns at Siexa , and come back with 
all his forces : this invaſion though it was very dreadful to the Duke, and all the reſt of 7- 
taly , yet it was welcome to Florence and Siena , the one thinking itsliberty moſt miracu- 
louſly preſerved , and the other themſelyes as ſtrangely delivered from thoſe dangers which 
would of neccſlity have deſtroyed them. Which opinion was much increaſed by the un- 

willingneſs wherewith the Duke departed from Siena 3 complaining and curling his fortune, 

which by ſo unreaſonable and an unexpected an accident , had defeated him of the Domini- 

on of Taſcany. The ſame thing , changed the Counſels of the Pope, and whereas before 

he would never admit any Embaſſador from Florexce , he was grown now ſo meek , he 
would hear any body ſpeak of a general Peace 3 and word was ſent to the Florentines that 
when ever they found themſelves enclined ask pardon ofthe Pope , they would be ſure to 
have it. The Florentines thought not tit to ſlip fo fair an occation 3 and therefore ſent 12 


Embaſſadors to the Pope, who entertained them with diverſe practices after they were * 


arrived at Rome , before he admitted them to audience: yet at length it was adjuſted hoy all 
Parties (hould comport for the future , and what every one ſhould contribute , in time of 
Peace,as well as in War 3 after which the Embaſſadors were admitted to the feet of the Pope, 
who was placed in great Pomp,, with his Cardinals about him. 


The Embaſſadors, to extenuate what had paſſed, laid the fault ſometimes upon their The Embaſa. 
own necciſities 3 ſometimes upon the malignity of other People : ſometimes upon the popu- dors to the 


lar fury 3 ſometimes upon their own juſt indignation as being fo unhappy to be forced ei- Pope. 


ther to fight , or to die 3 and becauſe death is the moſt terrible of all things, andall things 
will be tried , before that will be embraced , they had endured the War , the excommuni- 
cations and all the ill conſequences which followed 3 rather than ſuffer their liberty(which is 
the life of a commonwealth ) to be taken from them, and extinguiſhed : nevertheleſs, if 
their neccffity had run them upon the rocks, and forced them to do any thing which was 
diſpleaſing to him , they were ready to make him ſatisfaction, and did hope , according to 
the example of their gracious Redeemer , he would be as ready to receive them into his 


moſt merciful Arms. To which excuſes his Holineſs replyed with great heat and indignation, The Popere- 
reproaching them by all the miſchicts which they had done to the Church 3 nevertheleſs, to Plies. 


preſerve the Commandments of God , he was contented to grant them their pardon as 
they defired3 but intimated withall, that they were to be more obedient for the future,and 
if again they tranſgreſſed 3 that liberty which now they were only like to have loſt 
ſhould be then taken wholly , and that py , away , becauſe they who deſerved to be free, 
were ſuch as practiſed good things , and not bad 3 and liberty abuſed, was deſtructive both 
to themſelves, and other People 3 for to neglect their duty either to God or his Church , 


' was not the office of good Meri , but of ſuch as were diſſolute and lewd the correQion of 


which belongeth not only to Princes,but to all that are Chriſtians; ſo that tor what was to be 
paſſed , they were to lay the fault upon themſelves z who by their ill deeds had given occa= 
tion of the War , and continued it by their worſe 3 but now that was at an end, yet it was 
attributed more to the goodneſs of other People, than any merit in them 3 after which he 
gave them his benediction and the form' of the agreement to which he hadadded ( beſides 
what had been debatcd, and concluded-on in Counſe],) that if the Florentines expected uy 
Z cul 
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fruit from his bleſſing, they ſhould furniſh out fifteen Gallies and keep them in their pay 
till the Turk was beaten out of Italy. The Embaſſadors complained grievouſly to have an 
article of that weight ſuperadded to what was concluded in the Treaty but by all the 
friends they could make, and all the arts they could uſe , they could not prevail to have it 
expunged 3 whereupon returning to Florence , that Senate, to perfect the Peace, ſent 
Guid Antonio Veſpucci (who not lopg before was returned from France ) their Embaſſador 
to his Holineſs , and by his prudence , he brought*the terms to be tollerable, and as a grea- 
ter {ign of his reconciliation , received ſeveral other marks of his Holineſs favour. The 
F lorentines having put an end to all their difterences with the Pope. S7ena being free, they 
delivered from their apprehenſions of the King , by the Duke of Calabria drawing away 
with his Army out of Tuſcany , and the War continuing with the Turks, they preſſed the 
King ſv hard to the reſtitution o! ſuch places as the Duke of Calabria at his departure had 
committed to the keeping of the Saneſiz that he began to fear the Florentines might deſert 
him, and by making War upon the Saxefi , hinder the afliſtance which he expected from 
the Pope, and the reſt of the Princes of Italy ; whereupon he cauſed them all to be delive- 
red, and by ſeveral new favours, reobliged the Floretrtines to him 3 from whence we 
may obſerve , that it is intereſt and neceſſity , not their hands or their words , which make 
Princes keep their promiſes. Theſe Caſtles being reſtored , and-the new League confir- 
med , Lorenzo de Medici gained greater reputation than the War firſt, and after, the peace 
( when they were jealous of the King, )) had taken from him. For at that time there wan- 
ted not thoſe who calumniated him openly , as one who to preſerve himſelf, had fold his 
Country , and as by the War they had loſt their Towns , by the peace they ſhould loſe their 
liberty. But when the Towns were reſiored3 an honorable peace concluded with the 
King 3 and the City returned to its antient reputation , the People ( who are generally 
greedy to talk , and judg of things more by the ſucceſs, than the Counſel ) changed their 
note preſently, and cryed up Lorenzo to the skies, as one who had gained more by his 
management in that peace, than their ill fortune had got them by the War 3 and that his 
prudence and judgment had done what all the Armies and power of their Enemies could 
nOok. 

This deſcent of the Turks defer'd the War, which the Pope and the Venetians upon pro- 
vocation of that peace, had deſigned againſt them , but as the beginning of the, Turkiſh in- 
vaſion was unexpected , and produced much good 3 ſothe end of it was unlooked for, and 
the occalion of much miſchicf 3 for Mahomet the Grand Signore dyed ſuddenly , and diffte- 
rence ariling betwixt his Sons, thoſe who were landed in Pxglia, being abandoned by their 
Lord , came to an agreement with the King of Naples, and delivered up Otranto into his 
hands. This fear therefore being removed , which kept the Pope , and the Venetians qui- 
ct3 every one began to be apprehenſive of new troubles. On the one ſide the Pope and the 
Venetian were in League, and with them Genoweſi, Saneſi, and other leſſer Potentates. On 
the other fide, were the Florentines, the King of Naples, the Duke of Milaz, and 
with them the Bologxeſi , and ſeveral other little States. The Venetian had a delign upon 
Ferrara , they thought they had reaſon enough to attempt it, and hopes enough to carry 
it: Thereaſon was, becauſe the Marqueſs had declared himſelf obliged no longer to re- 
ceive either their YViſdomine, or their ſalt z for by compact after 70 years, that City was to 
be exempt both from the one and the other : to which the Venetians replyed that ſo long as 
he retained the Polefinez ſo long he was, to receive the Viſdomine and the Saltz but 
the Marqueſs refuſing , they thought they had juſt occaſion to take Arms, and thei OPPOr- 
tunity was convenient , ſeeing the Pope, in ſuch indignation , both againſt the Florentines, 
and King : to oblige him the more, Count Girolamo being by accident at Venice , was ho- 
norably treated, made a Gentleman of that City, and had all the priviledges and immunities 
of a Citizen confered upon him3 which is a particular favour , and ſhows always the great 
eſtcem they bear to the Perſon which receives it. In preparation for this War , they laid 
new taxes upon their ſubjeQs3 and for their General , they had choſen Roberto da San Se- 
verino , who upon ſome difference betwixt him, and Lodovick, Duke of Milan, fled to Tor- 
z014 , and having made ſome tumults there, he got off to Genona, from whence he was in- 
vited by the Venetians , and made General of their Army. The news of theſe preparati- 
ons coming to the ears of the League, they prepared themſelves accordingly. The Duke 
of M:Jan choſe Federigo Lord of Urbin , for his General. The Florentines Coſtauzo di Pe- 

ſaro 3 and to ſound the Pope, and diſcover whether theſe proceedings of the Venetians were 
by his conſent, King Ferrando ſent the Duke of Calabria with his Army to quarter upon 
the Tronto,and deſired leave of his Holineſs that they might-paſs thorow his territortes,from 
thence into Lombardy to the relief of the'Marqueſsz which being abſolutely denied, the Flo- 
rentines and King thinking that a ſufficient declaration of his mind, reſolved to attempt it 
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by force , and try if that way they could make him their friend , or at leaſt give him ſuch 
impediments as ſhould hinder his ſupplying of the Venetians , who had already taken the 
field 3 invaded the Marqueſsz overrun moſt of the Country , andclap'd down with their 
Army before Figarolo , a Caſtle of great importance to the affairs of that Prince. The 
King and the Florentines having in the mean time concluded to fall upon the Pope , Alfon- 
ſo Duke of Calabria marched his Army towards Rome, and by the help of the Colleynefp 
( who were joyned with him,in oppoſition to the Orſini who lided with the Pope) he com- 
mitted great ſpoils all over that Country. On the other fide, the Florextines under the 
command of NicoloVitelli aſſaulted the City of Caſtello 3 took it , turned out Lorexzo who 
had kept it for the Pope, and gave it to Nicolo as Prince : the Pope was at this time in ve- 
ry great anxiety. Rome was full of factions within, and the Enemy in the Country with- 
out. Nevertheleſs, ( likea couragious Prince , reſolved to overcome, not to yeikd to his 
Enemies ) he entertained for his General Roberto 4a Rimino, and inviting him to Rome , 
where he had aſſembled all the forces he could make , he repreſented how great an honor it 
would be to him, if he could reſcue the Church from the calamities which were upon it 3 
and that not only himſelf and his ſucceſſors,but God Almighty would reward him. Roberto 
having takena view of his Army, and all the Magazins, he perſwaded the Pope to raiſe him 
what toot he could more , which was done with great dilligence and expedition. The 
Duke of Calabria was all this while forraging about that Country , and making his inroads 
to the very walls of the City which netled and provoked the Citizens fo , as many of them 
came freely , and offered their ſervice to remove them , which Roberto with many thanks , 
and great expreſſions of kindneſs accepted. | 
The Duke, underſtanding their preparations , thought fit to draw farther off from the 
City , ſuppoſing that Reberto would not venture to follow him at any diſtance from the 
Town 3 beſides he had fome expeQation of his Brother Federigo who was to come to him 
with freſh ſupplies from his Father. Roberto finding himſelt equal in Horſe, and ſuperior 
in foot , drew his Army out of the Town , and dirccting towards the Enemy , he encam- 
ped within two miles ot him. The Duke finding the Enemy upon his back, quite oontra- 
ry to his expeQation 3 perceived there was no remedy but he muſt fight , or run aways fo 
that forced, and conſtrained, leſt otherwiſe he ſhould do a thing unworthy of a King's Son, 
he reſolved to fight , turned upon the Enemy , and each of them having put their Army 
into order , according to the diſcipline of thoſe times , they fell to it , and the battle conti- 
nued from morning to noon, and was fought with more courage than any in Italy for hif- 
ty years before 3 there dying on the one lide and the other above a thouſand Men : the end 
of which fight was very honorable for the Church 3 for their infantry being numerous, fo 
ealled the Dukes Horſe, that they were forced to turn tail , and the Duke had been taken, 
had he not been reſcued by ſome Turks , which upon the dcltvery of Otroxto took pay un- 
der him. Roberto having gained ſo abſolute a Victory , returned triumphantly to Rome z 
but he injoyed the pleaſure of it but little, for in the heat of the battle having drunk a great 
quantity of cold water, he put himſelf intoa flux, and died not many days after; his body 
beingintered by his Holineſs with all imaginable ceremony. The Pope having gained 
this Vidory , he ſent the Count towards Caſtello to try it he could recover it for Lorexzo,and 
what he could doupon Kiminasfor after the death of Kov-rt,there being only one Child left 
in the tuition of his Lady , he thought it might be no hard matter to get into that- Town 3 
and doubtleſs he had ſucceeded, had not that Lady been athited by the Florentines , who 
oppoſed him ſo happily , that he could do nothing againſt Kemino, nor Caſtelo, Whilſt 
theſe things were in agitation in Romagas , and Rome, the Venetians had taken Figarolo, 
and paſſed the Po with their Army 3 the Duke of Milan's, and the Marqueſs his Army (be- 
ing in no ſmall diſorder , upon thedeath of the Count 4* UVrb:uo ) who falling ill was re- 
moved to Bolog#a; and died therez fo that the Marqueſles affairs began to decline, and 
the Venetians had great hopes of becoming Maſters of Ferrara. On the other tide the Flo- 
rentines and King of Naples, uſed all pothhble art to bring the Pope over to their party, but 
not being able to doit by force they threatned him with a Counſel , which the Empe- 
rour had pronounced already ſhould be held at Baſil. Whereupon , by perſwalion of his 
Embaſſadors at Reme and the chict of the Cardinals ( who were very deſirous of peace} the 
Pope was conſtrained , and began to hearken to the peace, and tranquility of Italy 3 and 
for fear the Grandeur of the Vexetians ſhould be the ruine of that Country , he became in- 
clinable to the League, and ſent his Nzntii to Naples, where a peace was concluded for tive 
years betwixt the Pope, King of Naples, and Florentines , reſerving a certain time for the 
Venetians , if they pleaſed to come in. © Which being done, the Pope ſent to the Venetz- 
ans to dehiit in their War againſt Ferrara, but the Venetians were ſo tar from complying , 


they reinforced their Army , and purſued it with more .cagerne(s than betore 3 for having; 
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defeated the Dukes forces , and the Marqueſſes at Argent , they had advanced in ſuch man. 
ner againſt the City , that their Army was encamped in the Marqueſſes Park. So that the 
League, thinking it no dallying any longer, reſolved 'to aſſault them with all che forces they 
could make, and accordingly the Duke of Calabris had orders to march thither with their 
Army. The Florentines likewiſe ſent what Men they could ſpare and for the better ad. 
miniſtration of the War, a Diet was appointed to be held at Cremona, where there met the 
Popes Legat,Connt Girolamo,the Duke of Calabria,the $ igno-e Lodovico, and Lorenzo de Me. 
dici, with many other Princes of Italy, in which Council the Method of the future War was 
debated, and having concluded that Ferrara could not any way be releived more cftectually , 
than by a brisk diverſion , they defired Lodovico's permithon to attack the Venetians thorow 
the Country of Milan 3 but Lodovico would not be perſwaded, as fearing to puli a War up=- 
on his back, which he could not be rid off when he pleaſed : whereupon it was determined 
that they ſhould march with their whole ſtrength for Ferrara , and having muſtered 4000 
Horſe and 8000 Foot , they advanced againſt the Vexerians, who wcre 2200 Horſe, and 
6000 Foot. But the firſt thing the League thought fit toattempt , was a Fleet which the 
Venetians had upon the Po: and they aflaulted it ſo ſmartly that they broke it at Boxdino , 
deſtroyed 200 of their Veſſels, and took Antonio Juſtiniano ( the Proveditor of their Na- 
vy ) Priſoner. | ; | 
The Venetians ſceing all Italy combined againſt them 3 to give themſelves greater reputa- 
tion, they entertained the Duke of Reno into their pay with 200 good Horſe: and upon 
news of the defeat of their Fleet,they ſent him with part of the Army to face the enemy,whill 
Roberto da San Severino paſſed the Adda with the reſt , and approaching to Milan , pro- 
claimed the Duke and Madam Bon his Mother 3 hoping that Logovico and his Government 
had been ſo odious in that City , that the very name of the othef would have begot ſome 
commotion. This inroad at firſt produced ſome kind of terror : but the conlution was 
quite contrary to what the Venetians had deſigned , for this compelled Lodovico to do, what 
hecould not be brought to before 3 and therefore leaving the Marqueſs of Ferrara to the de- 
fence &f his own Country , with 4000 Horſe , and 2000 Foot , the Duke of Calabria with 
12000 Horſe, and 5000 Foot, marched into the Countries of Bergoxa, Breſcia, and Vero- 
22 , plundering and ſpoiling all about them , before the Venetians could ſend them any re- 
leif, for Roberto and his Army had much ado to ſecure that City: on the other fide , the 
Marqueſs of Ferrara, had recovered a great part of his loſſes; for the Duke of Kexo (who 
was ſent to confront him ) having but 2000 Horſe and 1000 Foot was not able to oppoſe 
him : ſo that all that year 1483, things went on proſperouſly for the League. The next 
Spring ( the Winter having paſſed without any conſiderable action ) both Armies took 
the held. The League, for greater expedition in their deſigns againſt the Venetians , had 
drawn their whole Army together 3 and (had the War been managed as wiſely as the 
year before ) had eafily carried what ever the Venezians were poſſels'd of in Lombardy for 
they were reduced to 6000 Horſe, and 5000 Foot ( whilſt the Enemy conſiſted of 13000 
Horſe , and 6000 Foot )) for the Duke of Reno, being entertained only for a year, when 
his time was out , was retired. But (as it many times happens where many are jn equal 
authority ) difſention among the Grandees , gives the Victory to the Enemy 3 for Federigo 
Gonzagua Marqueſs of Mantua being dead ( who whilft he was living , kept the Duke of 
Calabria , and Signore Lodovico in good correſpondence) there grew exceptions betwixt 
them , and jealoufies by degrees : for Giovan Galeazzo being of age, become capable of the 
Government , and married to the Daughter of the Duke of Calabria , he had a mind his 
Son-in-Law , and not Lodovico ſhould exerciſe the Government. Lodovico, ſmelling his de- 
gn , reſolved if poſſible , to prevent him. This inclination of Lodovico*s , being known 


. tothe Venetians , they thought it a fair opportunity to gain ( as they had done betore ) by 
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peace , what by War they had loſt 3 and making private overtures to him, in Auguſt 1484 
they came to an agreement , which was no ſooner divulged but the other Confederats were 
higly diſpleaſed , eſpecially ſeeing all they had taken from the Venetians would be reſtored 3 
the Venetians left in the poſſeſhon of Rovigo.and Polifine (which they had taken from the 
Marqueſs of Ferrara ) and inveſted with all the haps. arr and preheminences which they 
had exerciſed over that City before: for every Man judged they had made a chargable War 3 
gaincd ſome honor indeed in the proſecution of it 3 but in the concluſion, they had come off 
with diſgrace for the Towns which they had taken were reſtored, but the Towns they had 
loſt were kept by the Enemy : yet the confederats were glad to accept the Peace, being weary 
of the War , and unwilling to tempt their fortune any further with the defes andambiti- 
on of other People. 


Whilſt in Lombardy things were managed at this rate, the Pope, by the mediation of 


Lorenzo , prefſed hard upon the City of Caſtello to turn out Nicolo Vits!li, who (to bring 
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over the Pope to their party) was deſerted by the League. Whilſt they were intrenched be- 
fore the Town, thoſe of the Garriſon who were friends to Vitelli.fallyed out upon the Ene- 
my, and beat them from the liege 3 hereupon the Pope recalled Girolamo from Lombardy z 
cauſed him to come to Rome to recruit his Army, and then ſent him to purſue. his deſigns a« 
gaink Caſtello : but judging it better upon ſecond thoughts to reduce Nicolo by fair means . 
than foul , he made peace with him , and reconciled him, as much as in him lay, to his 
adverſary Lorenzo:and to this he was conſtrained more out of apprehenſion of new troubles, 
than any deſire to peace 3 for he ſaw ill humors remaining betwixt the Colonnefi, and the 
Urſins. | | | | | 
Fo the War betwixt the Pope and the King of Naples , the King of Naples had taken 
from the Urſini the Country of Pagliacozzo , and given it to the Colonneſi who followed his 
party. When Peace was afterwards made betwixt the Pope and the King, the Urſini de- 
manded reſtitution by virtue of that treaty. The Pope many times required, the Colonnefi 71. -, POE 
to deliver it, but neither the prayers of the one , nor the threats of the other being able to provoked hs 
prevail , they fell upon the Vrſine with their old way of depredation and plunder. . The Pope, and are 
Pope not enduring that inſolence, drew all his forces together , and joyning them with 19nd in Rone. 
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the Urſini , they ſacked the Houſes of all the Colonni in Rome killed thoſe who retiſted,and 
deſtroyed moſt of the Caſtles which they had in thoſe parts: fo that thoſe tumults were en- 
ded ; not by peace, but by the deſtruction of one of the parties. . . | | 
In the mean time , the affairs in Genoxa and Twſcany were in no better condition 3' for the 
Florentines kept Antonio da Marciano , with his forces upon the frontiers of $ eregana , 
and with excurſions and skirmiſhes, kept the Serezani in perpetual alarm. In Genoa Bat- 
tiſtino Fregoſo Doge of that City, repoſing too much confidence in Palo Fregoſo the Arch- 
Biſhop, -was himſelf, his Wife and Children , ſeized by him, and the Archbiſhop 
made himſelf Prince. The Venetian fleet had at that time affaulted the King of Naples ; 
poſſe(s*d themſelves of Galipoliz and alarmed all the Towns about it 3 but upon the peace in 
Lombardy , all the differences were compoſed , except thoſe in Tuſcany , and Rome : fox 
the Pope died five days after the Peace was proclaimed, either his time being then come, or 
elſe his indignation at the Peace ( againſt which he was moſt obſtinatly averſe ) having 
killed him. However he left all Italy quiet when he died , though whillt he lived , he 
kept it conftantly imbroiled. Upon his death , Rome was immediatly in Arms : Count 
Girolamo with his forces retired to the Caſtle : the Vrſini were fearful the Coloxni would re- 
venge the injuries they had fo lately received : the Coloxni demanded their Houſes and Caſtles 
to be made good 3 fo that in a few days, Murders , Roberies, and burning of Houſes, was 
to be ſeen in ſeveral parts of the City z but the Cardinals having perſwaded Girolamo to de- 
liver up the Caſtle into the hands of their Colledge; to retire to his own Government, and 
free the City from his forces 3 hoping thereby to make the next Pope his friend, he readi- 
ly obeyed , delivered up the Caſtle to the Colledge, and drew off his forces to Imola, $9 
that the Cardinals being rid of that fear , and the Barons of the aſliſtance they expeted 
from Girolamo , they proceeded to the Eledtion of a new Pope , and after ſome little diſ- 
putes , they made choiſe of Giovan Battiſta Cibo Cardinal di Malfetts, a Genoweſe , with the 
name of Inzocent the 8, who by the cafineſs of his Nature ( being a Man of peace) pre- 
vailed with them to lay down their Arms, and once more made all quiet at Rome. 
Notwithſtanding this Peace , the Florentines could not be prevailed with to be quiet 


it appearing to them diſhonorable , and inſufferable that a private Gentleman ſhould have 


taken , and keep from them the Caſtle of Serazana 3 and becauſe it was an article in the 
Peace, that not only all that had been loſt might be demanded again , but that War might 
be waged againſt any that obſtructed it , they prepared Men and mony to go on with that 
enterprize: whereupon Agoſtino Fregoſo , who had ſurprized Serazana, finding himſelf un- 
able with his private force , to ſuſtain ſuch a War, he religned it to S. George. And ſee- 
ing we ſhall many times have occaſion to mention S. George , and the Genoxefi, it will not 
be inconvenient to deſcribe the orders and methods of that City , which is one of the prin- 

cipal in Italy. | SR 7 
When the Genoefi had made peace with the Venetians, after the greateſt War in which 
they had ever been engaged , not being able to ſatishe certain Citizens who had advanced 
great ſums of mony for the ſervice of the publick, they made over to them the profits of the 
Dogana, appointing that every Man ſhould ſhare of them, according to the proportion of 
his principal ſum , till his whole debt ſhould be wrought out; and for their convenience of 
meeting 7 and better diſpoling of their affairs , they conligned the Palace to them which 
was over the Cuſtom-houſe. Theſe Creditors erected a kindof Government among them- 
ſelves, created a Counſel of 100 to deliberate and' order all publick matters, and another of 
cight Citizens, to put them in execution: their debts were divided into ſeveral PR 
they 
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they called Lwoghi, and their whole body was called San Giorgia, Having eſtabliſhed their 
Government in this manner , new exigences ariſing every day to the Commonwealth, they 
had recourſe to San Giorgio for ſupplies; which being rich, and well managed was able al- 
ways toreleive them : but the Magiſtrats and community of the City ( having granted 
them their cuſtoms before ) were forced now when they borrowed any mony , to make o-. 
ver their lands to them, and they had done it fo frequently , that the neceſſities of the one, 
and the ſupplies ofthe other had brought things to that paſs, rhat the greateſt part of the 
Town's and Citics undet the juriſdiction of Gexona , were fallen into their hands, and they 
Governed and diſpoſed of them as they pleaſed , chuling annually their Rettori or Gover- 
nors by publick ſuffrage, without the leaſt interpolition or concernnient of the Common- 
wealth. From hence it happened that the affeQtion of the People was removed from the 
'government of the Commonwealth ( which they looked upon as tyrannical ) to the Go- 
vernment of San Giorgio, ( which waswell , and impartially adminiſired ) and from hence 
the caſie and often changes , of the State did proceed 3 which ſubmitted it ſelf lometimes 
to this Citizen , ſometimes to that ſtranger , as occaſion invited 3 and the reaſon was, be- 
cauſe it was not San Giorgio, but the Magiſtrats which altered the Government, There- 
fore when the contention was betwixt the Fregoſi, and Adorni for Soveraignty of the City 
becauſe the controverſie was only among the Governors of the Commonwealth 3-the grea- 
teſt part of the Citizens withdrew, and left the State to bim that could catch it 3 the office 
of San. George concerning it ſelf no farther , than toſwear the perſon advanced , to the con- 
ſervation of their Laws , which have not been altercd to this very day 3 for having Arms , 
and mony , and condu&t , they cannot be ſubverted without danger of a deſtructive Re- 
bellion. A rare and incomparable example , not to be fellowed in all the viſible, or im- 
maginary Commonwealths of the Philoſophers3 to behold in the ſame Circle , among the 
ſame Citizens, liberty , and tyranny , civility , and corruption , juſtice, and rapine to be 
exerciſed at the ſame time; for that order alone preſerved that City in its antient and vene- 
rable cuſtoms. And had it fallen out ( as in time doubtleſs it will ) that the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth had fallen to the RH of San. Giorgio, no queſtion but 
before this it would have been greater , and more formidable than the republick of Venice, 


To this San. Giorgio, therefore Agoſtino Fregoſa ( not being able to keep it himſelf ) delive- 
red Serezana: San Giorgio accepted it readily , undertook to defend it 3 put out a Fleet 
immediatly to Sea 3 and ſent forces to Petra Santa to intercept any that ſhould go to the 


Florentines , who were already encamped before Serezq4na. The Florentizes on the other 
fide had a months mind to Pietra Santa , asa Town which , by reaſon of its ſcituation be- 
twixt Piſa and that , would make Serezana inconliderable , though they ſhould take it; 
and in the mean time interrupt them in their Leaguer , as often as that Garriſon ſhould 
think it fit to come forth. Tobring this about , the Florentznes ſent a conſiderable quanti- 
ty of proviſions and amunition , with a ſmall party to convey them from Piſa to their 
Camp. Suppoling that the Garriſon of Pietra Santa would be tempted to take them, both 
from the weakneſs of the convoy , and the greatneſs of the prize: and their artitice fucceed- 
ed, for the Garriſon could not ſee ſuch a booty , and ſufferit to paſs. This was as the Flo- 
rentines deſired, and gave them juſt pretenceof hoſtility z whereupon , riling from Seraza- 
aa , they marched to Pietra Santa, and encamped before it , which being well man'd, de- 
fended it ſelf ſtoutly. The Florentines having diſpoſed their artillery in the plain , they 
raiſed a new battery upon the mountain , intending likewife to batter it from chence. Gi- 
copo Guicardini was their Commiſlary at that time , and whilſt they were employed at Pi- 
etra Santa in this manner, the Genoxa flect took and burned the Rocca di Vada, and tand- 
ing ſome Men , overran all the Country there abouts. Againſt theſe forces Bougianni Gian- 
figliazza was diſpatched with a party of Horſe and foot, who reſtrained their extravagance, 
ſo as they did not make their excurſions as formerly. However the Fleet continued to mo- 
leſt the Florentizes, and accordingly removed to Ligorze, where with bridges, and other 
military engines, having got cloſe tothe New Tower , they battered it ſmartly for ſeveral 
days together , but tinding it to no purpoſe , they went off again with ſhame. In the mean 
time the ſiege at Pietrs Santa went on very ſlowly 3 inſomuch that the Enemy was encou- 
raged , to attempt upon their battery, and fallying out when they faw their advantage,they 
carried it, much to their own reputation, and to the diſcouragement of their Enemy, who 
immediatly drew off to about four miles diſtance , and the ofhcers conſidering it was Ofo- 
ber, and the Winter far on , were of opinion to put their Army into their quarters, and 

reſerve the proſecution of their ſeige , till a better ſeaſon. ES 
Theſe diſorders being known at Florence , filled all the chief officers with great indigna- 
tion 3 upon which to recruit their Camp , and recover their reputation , they ele&ed An- 
tonio Pucci, and Bernardo del Nero for their new Comiflarics 3 who being ſent with . conlt- 
; ? En crable 
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fiderable ſupply.of mony to the Camp, remonſtrated to the chiet officers , the diſpleaſure of 
the Senate, the State and the whole City 3 their commands to return. their Leaguer with 
the Army 3 the ſcandal and infamy it would be, it ſo many great officers, with fo great 
an Army , having nothing to oppoſe them but a pitiful Garriſon, ſhould not be able to 
carry ſo weak , and ſo contemptible a Town. They repreſented likewiſe, the preſent and 
future advantage which they might expect if it were takenz(o that they were all encouraged 
to return , and the firſt thing to be attacked , they reſolved ſhould be the Baſtion , out of 
which they had been forced: in which aCtion , it was manifeſt , what courteſie, affabili- 
ty, kind uſage, and good words could produce in the Souldiers , for Antonio Pucci , per- 
ſwading this, promiſing that , aſſiſting a third with his hand , and embracing the fourth , 
incited them to the aſſault with ſuch fury , that they regained the Baſtion in a moment} but 
they did not take it without loſs , for the Count Antonio da Marciano was ſlain from one of 
their great Guns. This ſucceſs brought ſuch a terror upon the Garriſon , that they be- 
gan to think of ſurrendring, That things might be tranſaQed with greatet reputation, Lo- 
renzo de Medici thought good to repair in perſon to the Camp , where he was rio ſooner ar- Pjetra Saxts 
rived , but in a few days the Caſtle ſurrendered. Winter being come, it did not appear taken by Lo. 
to thoſe Officers convenient toproſecute the War , but to attend better weather 3 for the '*7%% 
ſeaſon of the year, by the malignity of the air had infected the Army extreamly , and ma- 
ny of their chief Officers were fick 3 and among the reſt , Antonio Prcct, and Bongianni 
Gianfigliazzi , were not only ſick, but died, to the great regret of all People, fo much 
honor aud eſtimation had Antonio , acquired by his conduct at Pietr4 Santa. The Flo- 
rentine had no. ſooner taken, and fſetled themſelves in Pzetra Santa, but Embaſſa- 
dors came to them from the Lxccheſi todemand it, as an appendix to their Commonwealth; 
alledging that among the reſt , there wasan exprels article that what ever ſhould be taken 
either of the one fide or the other , ſhould be reſtored to the firſt owners. The Florentizes 
did not deny the agreeryent , but anſwered that they could not tell whether in the Peace 
they were then negotiating with the Gexoeſes , they might not be obliged to reſtore it, and 
therefore they could give them no poſitive reſolution , till that was determined 3 and if 
it ſhould happen that they ſhould not be obliged , it would be neceſſary for the S7exeſi to 
think of ſome way to ſatisfy for the expence they had been at, and the damage they had 
received by the loſs of ſo many conſiderable Citizens , and when they did fo , they might 
beconhident they ſhould haveit. This whole Winter was conſumed, in negotiations of 
Peace, betwixt the Florentines and the Genouefi , which were tranſacted at Rome by 
the mediation of the Pope: but nothing being concluded , the Florextines would have 
fallen upon Serezana in the ſpring had they not been prevented by Lorenzo's indiſpolition , * 
and a new War betwixt Ferrando and the Pope. For Lorenzo was not only troubled with 
the Gout(which was his hereditary diſeaſe) but he had ſo great pains and affliction at his ſto- 
mach , that he was forced togo to the baths to be cured- But the chiefeſt occaſion was 
the War, which was originaly from: hence. The City of Aquila was ſubje& to the King- 
dom of Naples , but ſo, as ina manner it was free. In that City , the Count de Morto- 
rio was a Man of more than ordinary reputation. The Duke of Calabria lying with his 
Horſe not far from Tronto , pretending a delire to compoſe certain tumults which had hap- 
pened betwixt the Peaſants in thoſe parts ( but being really ambitious to reduce that City 
to a more intire ſubje&ion to his Father _) ſent to the Count to let him know he defired to 
ſpeak with him , and take his advice in the regulation of thoſe affairs: The Count, not 
having the leaſt jealouſie, repaired to him immediatly , bat he was ſeized , as ſoon as he 
arrived , and ſent Priſoner to Naples. : | 
This accident being known in Aquila, altered the affecions of the whole City , inſo- Lo <p 
much that the People taking Arms, Antonio Concinello ( the King's Commiſſary ) was ſlain, King da # 
and with him, ſuch of the Citizens as were known to be affe&ed to the Neapolitan intereſt: ples. 
and that they might have friends to defend them in their Rebellion , they ſet up the Ban- 
ner of the Church, and ſent Embaſſadors to the Pope , to tender him the poſſeihon of their 
City , and implore his protection againſt the Tyranny of the King. The Pope was cafily 
perlwaded to their defence , as a Perſon that hated the King, both upon publick , and 
private accounts 3 whereupon being informed that Roberto da San Severino ( a great Ene- The Pope uti- 
my to the State of Milan ) was out of imployment,he ſent for him to Rome with all ſpeed , derrakes irs 
made him his General , and ſolicited all the friends and relations of the Count de Mortorio proteQion. 
to riſe in his behalf; ſo that the Princes of Altemura, Salerno, and Bifignano took up 
Arms againſt the King: The King ſeeing himſelf engaged ſo unexpeRedly in a War, ſent 
to the Florentines, and Duke of Milan for their aid 3 the Florentines were very irreſolute 
what was to be done; they thought it unreaſonable, to leave their own deſigns , for the 
promotion of other Peoples , befides that the taking up Arms again ſo ſuddenly againſt the 
Church , muſt needs be very dangerous nevertheleſs being in League , and under an obli- 
gation, 


-- 
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pation,they prefer'd their faith before either intereſt,or danger 3 took the Orſini into their pay, 
and ſent their whole force ( under the Count de Pitiglianos ) towards Rome, in aflifiance 
of the King, By this means the King had two Camps , that under the Duke of Calabria ; 
he ſent towards Rome , in conjunAion with the Florentines , to attend the motion of the 
Army of the Church 3 the other he kept at home, to ſecure his own Country againſt any 
commotion by the Barons, and in both places things occurred with variety of ſucceſs : but 
at length the King remaining in all places ſuperior, by the mediation of Embaſſadors from 
Spain , in Auguſt 1486 a Peace was concluded, to which the Pope ( being depreſs'd, and 
diſcouraged with his ill fortune ) conſented , and all the Princes of Italy with him, only 
Peace conclu.s DE Genoneſt were excepted, as Rebels to the State of Milan , and uſurpers upon the terri- 
ded. tories of Florence. The Peace being concluded , Roberto da San Severino, having been nei- 
ther faithful to the Pope , nor terrible to the Enemy , was turned out of Rome in diſgrace , 
and being purſued by the forces of the Florentizes and the Duke 3 when he was paſt Ceſex- 
2a, finding they gained upon him, and would be preſently upon his back , he betook him- 
ſelf to his heels , and with about 100 Horſe fled away to Ravenna , leaving the reſt of his 
party either to be entertained by the Duke , or deſtroyed by the Country. The King ha- 
ving ſigned the Peace , and reconciled himfelt with his Barons , he cauſed Gzovanni _— 
Ia; and Antexello d* Anverſa and their Sons , to be put to Death , as Perſons who had be- 
trayed his ſecrets tq the Pope in the time of the War.By the experiment of this War,the P 
having obſerved with what diligence and alacrity the Florentines preſerve their alliance, 
though he hated them before for their affection to the Genoxeſi,and their afiſtance to the King, 
he began now to careſs them , and ſhow greater favour to their Embaſſadors , than former- 
ly he had done : which inclination being intimated to Lorenzo, he improved it with all 
poſſible induſtry , as knowing it would gain him great reputation , if to his friendſhip with 


being deſirous to advance him both in fortune and friends ( which when he was dead might 


ſupport him ) he could not finda Perſon in all Italy, with whom he might more ſafely ally 
him, than with Lorexzo de Medici, and therefore he ordered things fo that he married 


that the Genoxeſi by agreement ſhould deliver up Serezana to the Florentines , and declared 


#0 convey that to San Giorgio which was none of his own 3 but with all his arguments he 
could never prevail 3 ſo that whillt theſe things were in agitation in Rome , the Genou 
went on with their preparations , and rigging out 'many of their Ships , before they could 
have any news of it at Florence , they landed 3ooo Men, and affaulted the Caſtile of Sere- 
zanelo, which ſtands upon the Serezaxagand was garriſoned by the Florentines , and ha= 
ving ſacked, and burned the Town (which lyes on one {ide of it ) they advanced againſt 
the Caſtle, and having planted their Guns , they battered it exceedingly. This attack 
was new, and unexpected to the Florentines , infomuch that they drew what force they 
were able together , under the command of Urginio Urſino , at Piſa, and made their com- 
plaints to the Pope, that whilſt he was in treaty with them for peace, the Genoweſes had 
invaded them after which they ſent Pzero Corſini to'Licca , to preſerve that City in its al- 
legiance : they ſent likewiſe Pagocantonio Soderini their Embaſſador to Venice , to try the 
minds of that Commonwealth. They deſired aid likewiſe of the King of Naples , and 
Signor Lodovico , but neither of them ſupplied them, the King pretending apprehenſion of 
the Turkiſh fleet 3 and Lodovico with other ſhifts delayed to releive them; ſo that the Flo- 
rentines ( as they uſually are ) were leftalone in their necellity , finding no body ſo well 
diſpoſed to alfiſt them,as they were to aſliſt other People, Nevertheleſs ( being not ſtrange 
to them ) they were not at all diſcouraged, but railing a great Army under the command 
of Gtacopo Guicciardini , and Pietro Vettori , they ſent them againſt the Enemy , who had 
lodged himſelf upon the River Magra. In the mean time Serazanello was cloſely beſciged, 
=> what with mines, and batteries, brought to great danger of being taken. Whereupon a 
Counſel being called , it was reſolved to leave it, and the Enemy pot atall declining , they 
came to an engagement , in which the Genoeſi were defeated , Lodovico dal Fieſco, and ſe- 
veral of their principal officers taken Priſoners : yet this Victory could not encline the Sere- 
| zaueſi to ſurrender, they rather prepared mpre obſtinatly for their defence 3 and the Floren- 
The Genoeſes 4;ye Commiſſaries being as diligent on their ſide, it was couragiouſly both aſfaulted and de- 
| overchron®. | cnded, This Leaguer proving longer than was expected , Lorenzo de Medici thought it 
expedient to go himſett to the Camp, where his arrival animated his own Souldiers, and 
| diſcouraged the adverſary for upon obſervation of the vigour of the Florentines , and the 
coldneſs of their ſupplics from Genoa , freely , without any capitulation , they threw 
themſelves into the arms of Lorenzo , and ( except ſome few who were more eminently 


active 


the King , he could add the amity of the Pope. This Pope had a Son called Franceſco , and . 


him to a daughter of Loreuzo's. This alliance being finiſhed, his Holineſs had a defire 


to them that they could not in juſtice retain what Agoſtino had ſold them 3 nor could Agoſti-. 
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ative in the Rebellion ) they were all courteouſly treated by the Florentines. During this 
ſcige , Signor Lodovico , had ſent his Horſe to Poxtremoli , in appearance , in our favour z 
but holding a correſpondence in Genoa, a party mutjnied againſt the Government, and by 
the help of thoſe forces, ſecured the Town for the Duke of Milan. About this time , the 
Germans made War upon the Venetians, and Boccelino d' Ofimo Nella Marca , had cauſed 
Ofino to revolt from the Pope, and made himſelf Lord of it. This Boccelino, after many 
accidents was contented: upon the perſwaſion of Lorenzo de Medici ) to deliver up that 
Town again to the Pope , which he did, and coming to Florence , he lived there ( under 
Lorenzo's proteftion ) very honorably, a conſiderable time 3 but afterwards removing to 


Milan, and not finding the ſame faith as he had done at Florence , he was put to death by The Pentians 
Lodovico's command. The Venetians , being ſet upon by the Germans near the City of defeated. 


Trento were utterly defeated, and Srgnor Koberto da San Severino their General was ſlain. 
After the loſs of this Victory according to their uſual fortune, the Venetians madea peace 
with the Germans, but upon terms as exceedingly honorable, as if they had been the 
Conquerors. 

About the ſame time great troubles aroſe likewiſe in Romagna : Franceſco Þ Orſo of Fur- 
l; was a Man of great authority in that City, and falling under the fufpition of the Coxnt 
Girolamo , he was many times threatned by him : fo that Franceſco living in perpetual fear 
he was adviſed by his friends and relations, to be before hand with the Count, and ſeeing 
his intention was manifelftly to take away his life , he ſhould ſtrike the firſt blow and make 
ſure of the Coxnt , and fo by the death of another perfon , ſecure himſelf. This Counſel 
being given, and as reſolutely undertaken, they appointed the time to be at the Fair at Fxr- 
li; tor ſeveral of their friends in the Country coming to the Town on courſe that day,they 
thought they ſhould have enough of them preſent, without the danger of inviting them. 
It was in the month of May, jn-which the greateſt part of the 1talians have a cuſtom of 
ſupping by day light. The Confpirators {ne their beſt time to kill him would be af- 
ter he had ſapped , when the ſervants were gone down to their own, and left him as it 
were alone in his Chamber. Having agreed upon the time , Franceſco went to the Counts 
Palace , and having left his accomplices below , and told one of his Seryants that he deſired 
to ſpeak with the Cont , he was admitted , and finding him alone , after ſome previous 


. and pretended diſcourſe, he took his opportunity and killed him 3 then calling up his Com- 


panions , the Servant was ſlain likewiſez and then the Captain of the Caſtle coming in by Count Girol4- 


accident with ſome few in his company to ſpeak with'the Cornt,they fell upon him,and mur- 
dered him with the reſt. Having finiſhed their work, and taiſed a great hubub in the 
Houſe , the Cowunt's body was thrown out of the window, a great cry made of Liberty and 


mo murdered. 


the Church, and the People exhorted to Arm , . who abominating the cruelty and the ava- - 


rice of the Cont, fell upon his Houſes, plundered them, and made the Counteſs Catheri- 
#2 ( his Lady) and her Family Priſoners: and this was done with fo little oppolition , 
that there was nothing but the Caſtle which hindered the accompliſhment of their deligns: 
but that Captain being obſtinate , and not to be wrought upon-by them to ſurrender, they 
delired the Counteſs to try if ſhe could perſwade him , which ſhe promiſed to endeavour, it 
they would let her go to him into the Caſtle and as Hoſtage for her hdelity , ſhe would 
leave them her Children. The Conſpirators believed her , and gave her leave to go to him ; 
but ſhe was no ſooner in the Caftle, but ſhe began to ſwagger-, and threaten them with 
death in revenge of her husbands3 and when they told her they would kill all her Chil- 
dren , ſhe bid them do their worſt , for ſhe knew how to have more, The Conſfpirators 
were not a little diſmaid at this accident 3 they ſaw the Pope fent them no ſuccours, and 
hearing that Lodovico the Counteſſes Unckle was ſending forces to her relief, they packed 
up what they could , and away they went to Caftello; fo that the Counteſs being reltored , 


the revenged the death of her husband with all poſſible cruelty. The Florentines had news of The Counteſs? 


what happened to the Cont , and immediatly took occaſion to attempt the Caſtle of Pian- 
caldsli which had been formerly taken from them by the faid Coxnt 3 and accordingly ſend- 
ing their forces thither , they: retook it , but with the death of Czecco , a moſt excellent 
Architedt. Abut the fame time that this tumult happened in the City, another of no leſs 
importance , fell out in the Country of Romagua. Galeotta Lord of Faenza,was marricd to 
the Daughter of Giovanni Bentivogli Prince of Bologna: this Lady being jealous , or upon 
fome other ill uſage from her Husband or elſe ill natar'd of her (elf, had her Husband in 
fuch contempt,that ſhe contrived to take away both his Authority and Lifez and one day 
counterkeiting her ſelf ſick , ſhe laid her ſelf upon the bed , and having hid ſome of her Ca- 
marads in her Chamber , ſhe ordered when Galeotto came to viſit her , they ſhould ruſh up- 
on him, and killhim. This Lady had communicated her deſign to her Father , who was 


well enough contente1, hoping when his Son-in-Law was dead, he might {et up for him- 


revenges the 
Death of her 
Husband. 


A a felt. 
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ſelf. The time agreed upon for the execution being come , Galeotto ( as he was accuſto- 


Galzotto Lord jq6q ) came to ſee his Wife, and having diſcourſed with her a while, the Conſpirators 


ofFaenga mur- 
dered by his 
Wife, 


Loyenzo de Me- 
ail. 


ruſhed forth , and killed him before he could make any detence. Upon his death a great 
tumult was raiſed, and the Lady with one of her little Children called Aftorre was forced to 
betake herſelf to the Caſtle. The People took arms 3 Giovan Bentvogli ( with a Berga- 
meſe who had been an officer under the Duke of Man ) having got ſome forces together , 
marched into Faenza where Antonio Boſcoli the Commiſlary of Florence was reſident at that 
time, and having aſſembled all the chief of that party , they were in great argument about 
the Government of the Town 3 when the inhabitants of the Val di Lamona, had taken the 
alarm , and being got together in a throng , they fell upon Giovanz, and the Bergameſe , 
they cut one of them to pieces,and took the other priſoner.and calling out upon Aſtorre, and 
the Florentines, they delivered the City to the conduct of the Commiſſary. This accident 
being known in Florence , was highly diſplealing to every Body nevertheleſs they cauſed 
Giovanni and his Daughter to be ſet at liberty , and took upon themſelves the care of 4ftor- 
re and the City , by univerſal conſent of the whole People. After the Wars betwixt the 

reater Princes were compoſed 3 belides theſe , there happened many tumults in Romagna 
! Marca, and Siena , which being of no great moment , 1 think it ſuperfluous to recount 
them. Trueit is, troubles in Szexa ( after the end of the War, and the Duke of Cala- 
bria's leaving thoſe parts, in the year 1488 ) were more frequent than elſe where , and 
after ſeveral variations (ſometimes the People, ſometimes the Nobility having the predo- 
minance ) at length the Nobility prevail'd , and of them, the perſons of greateſt authori- 
ty were Pandolfo , and Giacopo Petrucci, who, one of them for his conduct and the other 
for his courage , were made as it were Princes of that City ? But the Florentizes, from the 
cnd of the War againſt Serazana to the year 1492 ( in which Lorenzo died ) lived in great 
felicity. For Lorenzo having by his great intereſt and prudence, procured peace all over 
Ttaly , he applicd himſelf to enlarging the grandeur of the City, and ofhis own Family 
and firſt he married his eldeſt Son Piero, to Alfonſina the Daughter of Cavaliere Orſino : his 
ſccond Son Giovanni he advanced to be a Cardinal , which having no prelident , was the 
more remarkable 3 for he was but 13 years old , at the time of his promotion : for his third 
Son Giuliano ( who wasvery young, )) he could make no extraordinary proviſion , becauſe 
he lived not long after : but his Daughters were diſpoſed of very well: one of them was 
married to Giacopo Salvati, another to Franceſco Cibo, a third to Piero Ridolfi, the fourth 
( which he had married to Giovanni de Medici to keep his Family united _) died. In his 
private affairs, eſpecially in merchandizing , he was very unfortunate , tor by reaſon of 
the exorbitance of his officers ( who all of them lived like Princes ) much of his fortune 
was waſted and ſquandered , inſomuch that he was conſtrained to be beholding to the ſtate 
for great ſums of mony. That he might be no longer lyable to the malignity of fortune, he 
left his trading , and fella purchaſing land, as a ſurer, and more durable way. In the 
Countrics of Prato, Piſa, and the vale, he bought ſuch poſſeſſions, as for the revenue . 
and magnificence of the Houſes , were fitter for a King than a private Perſon. Afeer this 
he beautitied and enlarged the City , and becauſe there were many places uninhabitated, he 
appointed new ſtreets, and cauſed new houles to be erected to fill them 3 which was not 
only an augmentation , but a great Ornament to the City. That he might live quietly at 
home, and in time'of War, keep his Enemies at a diſtance , he fortified the Caſtle of Fire- 
z#olo, which ſtands towards Bologna in the middle of the Alps. Towards Siena, he be- 


- gan tO repair Poggio Imperial, and make it very ſtrong: towards Genoa , he ſecured that 


paſſage , by the reducation of Pietra Santa, and Serezanz z with good ſtipends and Penſi- 
ons he confirmed his friends , the Bagliont in Perzgia , the Vitelli in the City of Caſtello: in 


Faenza he had a particular Government , all which were as ſo many Bulwarks to keep the 


Enemy from Florence. In times of peace he careſſed the City with feaſting , and plays, 
and tournaments , and repreſentations of antiznt triumphs , to delight and entertain the 
People : his only delign being to ſee them pleaſed, the City ſupplied , and the Nobles re- 
5 mph he was a great lover of Artiſts, and favourer of learned Men , of which Agzola 

a Montepulciano , Chriſtofano Laudini , and Demetrius the Greek can give ample teſtimo- 
ny: the Count Giovanni della Mirandola ( a perſon almoſt deitied for his literature ) left 
all the other parts of Europe which he he had travelled, and (moved by Lorenzo's magni- 
ficence) fixt his reſidence at Florence. In Architeure, Mulick , and Poeſy, he delight- 
ed exceedingly. Many poetical compoſitions , with ſeveral of his comments upon them 
are ſtill to be ſecn. And that the Florentize youth might be encouraged to ſtudy , he ere- 
Ged an Univerliity in Piſa, and hired the beſt Scholars in Ttaly to read to them: he built a 
Monaſtery not far from Florexce , on purpoſe for Frier Mariano da Chinazano, an Augu- 


itine Monk , and one which he eſteemed an excellent Preacher. He was greatly beloved 


both 
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both of God, and fortune, for all his deſigns came to a good end, and all his Enemies miſ- 
carried 3 for beſides the Pazzi, he was ſet upon to have been killed by Battiſta Freſcobaldi, 
in the Carmin? ; and by Baldinotto 42 Piſtoia, at his Country Houſe 3 but both of i Fans fail- 
ed, and were juſtly puniſhed, with all their confederats. The excellence of his converſation, 
the eminence of his wiſdom, and the happineſs of his fortune, made him honorable not on« 
ly in Italy, but in all the Courts of the World. Mathias King of Hungary gave many te- 
ſtimonies of his affection : the Soldan by his Embaſſadors and preſents , vitited and preſen- 
ted him. The great Turk delivered Barnardo Bandint into his hands , who had murdered 
his Brother Gizlzan ;, all which rendered him highly venerable in Italy , and he added to his 
reputation every day by his prudence. In his diſcourſe he was eloquent , and facetious 3 in 
his reſolutions wiſe , in his executions, quick , and couragious 3 nor can any thing be ob- 
jected ſufficient to cclipſe theſe virtues, though he was indeed addicted to Women 3 took 
too much pleaſure in the company of witty and fatyrical Men 3 and would play at boys play 
ſometimes , beneath the dignity of his office 3 for he woyld play many times with his Chil- 
dren at all the moſt idle and Childith recreations they would put him to. So that if the 
gravity of his life, be conſidered with its levity , he will ſeem to be compoſed of two ſeve- 
ral perſons , united by an almoſt impoſſible conjunction. The laſt part of his days was full 
of ſorrow and diſquiet , occaſioned by the diſtempers of his body 3 for he was ſorely affli- 
&ed with intollerable pains at his Stomach , which brought him ſolow , that in April 
1492 he died, in the 43 year ofhis age. Never was there any Man, notonly in Florence 
but Italy, whodeparted with more reputation for his wiſdom , nor more lamentation to 
his Country 3 and becauſe upon his death , many deſolations were like to enſue, the Hea- 
vens themſelves did ſeem to preſage it. The ſpire of the Church of S. Riparata was ſtruck 
with thunder with ſuch fury that a great part of the ſteeple was deſtroyed by it to the great 
conſt ernation of the City. All the Inhabitants of Florence , and all the Princes of Italy,be- 
wailed him , which was particularly manifeſted by their ſeveral compliments of condolen- 
cy , and whether they had reaſonor not, for what they did , the effects which ſucceeded a 
while after , did clearly demonſtrate 3 for being deprived of his Counſels , Italy could not 
find any one remaining , able to ſatiate, or reſtrain the ambition of Lodovico Duke of Milan, 
tor want of which , after his death ſuch ſeeds of difſention brake forth, as have perplexed 


and embroiked all Italy ever ſince. 


Lorenzo died, 
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 NICOLO MACHIAVELLI 


TO THE 
Moft Tlluſtrious LOR E NF Z O Son of 
PIERO de ME DICLI. 


Hoſe who deſire the favour of a Prince, do commonly intro- 
| duce themſelves by preventing him with ſuch things as he 
either values much, or does more than ordinarily 2liobt in; 

" for which reaſon be is frequently preſented with Horſes, Arms, Cloath 
of Gold, Jewels, and ſuch Ornaments as are ſuitable to bis Quality 
atid Grandeur. Being ambitious to preſent my ſelf to your High- 
neſs with ſome teftimony of my dewotions towards you, in all my 
Wardrobe [ could not find any _ more precious (dt leaft to my 
ſelf.) than the knowledge of the Condudt and Atchievements of Great 
Men, which [learn'd by long converſation in modern affairs, and a 
continual inveſtigation of old : after long and diligent examination, 
baving reduced all into a ſmall Volume, Ido preſume to preſent to 
your Highneſs ; and though [cannot think, it a work, fit to appear in 
Jour preſence, yet my confidence in your bounty is ſuch, 1 hope it may 
be accepted, conſidering Iwas not capable of more, than preſenting 
you with a faculty of underſtanding in a F--4 time, what for ſeve- 
ral years, with infinite labour and hazard [ had been gathering to- 
gether. Nor have Tbeautified or adorned it with Rhetorical Orna- 
tions, or ſuch outward imbelliſhments as are uſual in ſuch deſcrip- 
tions. {had rather it ſhould paſs without any approbation, than 
owe it to any thing but the truth and gravity of the matter. would 
not have it imputed to me as preſumption, if an inferior perſon as lam, 
pretend not only to treat of, but to preſcribe, and regulate the pro- 
ceedings of Princes : for as they who take the Landskip af a Coun- 
try, to conſider the Mountains, and the nature of the bigher places, 
do deſcend ordinarily into the Plains, and diſpoſe themſelves upon the 
Hills, to take the proſpeft of the Valleys; in like manner, to under- 
Fand the-nature of the people, it is neceſſary to be a Prince, and to 
know the nature of Princes, "tis as requiſit to be of the people. May 
your Highneſs then accept this Book. with as much kindneſs as it is 
preſented; and if you pleaſe diligently and deliberately to refle& 
upon it, you will find in it my extreme deſire that your Wy" may 
arrive at that grandeur which Fortune arid your Accompliſhments 
do ſeem to preſage ; from which pinacle of- Honour, if your Highneſs 
vouchſafes at any time to look, down upon things below, you will ſee 
how unjuſtly,and how continually T have been expoſed to the malignity 
of fortune. | =o B b 2 Machiayel's 
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' The ſeveral ſorts of Governments, and after what 
manner they are obtained. 


Here never was, nor is st this day any Government in the Wotld , by 
which one Man has rule and dominion over another , but it is either 
a Commonwealth , or a Monarchy. Monarchies are either heredi- 
tary, where the anceſtors of the Soveraign have been a long time in 
poſſeſſion , or where they are but new. The new are either ſo 
wholly, and entirely ( as Milan was to Francis Sforzg ) or annex'd 
to the hereditary Dominions of the Conquerour ( as the Kingdom 
dad - of Naples, tothe Kingdom of Spain ). Theſe territories thus acqui- 
red ate 4cruſtomed either to be ſubje& to ſome Prince , or tolive at liberty and free, and 
are*ſubdued, either by his auxiliaries, or own forces, by his good fortune , or conduct. 


CHAP. IL. 
Of Hereditary Principalities. 


|| ſhall omit ſpeaking of Commonwealths, as having diſcourſed of them largely elſewhere, 
LT and write in this place only of Principalities, and how according to the foregoing divi- 
fion , the ſaid Principalities may be governed, and maintained. Ido affirm then that he- 
reditary States , and ſuch as have been accuſtomed to the Family of their Prince, are pre- 
ſerved with leſs difficulty than the new , and becauſe it is ſuſhcient not to tranſgreſs the ex- 
amples of their predeceſſors, and next to comply and frame themſelves to the accidents that 
occur. So that if the Prince be a perſon of competent induſtry , he will be ſureto keep 
himſelf in the throne, unleſs he be ſupplanted ſome great,and more than ordinary force : 
and eventhen , when ſo ſupplanted , fortune can never turn tail , or be adverſe to the 
uſurper , but he will ſtand fair to be reſtored. Of this, Italy affords us an example in the 
Duke of Ferrara, who ſupported bravely againſt the invaſion of the Vexetians in 1484. , and 
afterwards againſt Pope Fulizs 10, upon no other foundation but his antiquity in that 
Government 3 for a natural Prince has ngt ſo much occaſion or neceiſity to oppreſs his Sub- 
jets, whereby it follows he mult be better beloved , and retain more of the affeftions of 
his People unleſs ſome extraordinary vices concur to make him odious , ſo that the ſucceſſi- 
on and cohzrence of his Government , takes away the cauſes and memory of innovations 3 
ber one new change leaves always ( as in buildings )) a toothing , and aptitude for ano- 
ther. 
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CHAP. III. 
Of mixt Principalities. 


Ut the difficulties conſiſt in Governments lately acquired , eſpecially if not abſolutely 
B new , but as members annexed to the territories of the Uſurper, in which caſe ſuch a 
Government is called mixed. The tumults and revolutfons in ſuch Monarchies procced 
from a natural croſneſs and difficulty in all new conqueſts , for Men do ealily part with their 
Prince, upon hopes of betterxing their condition , and that hope provokes them to rebel, 
but moſt commonly they are miſtaken, and experience tells them their condition is much 
worſe. . 

This proceeds from another natural and ordinary cauſe neceſſitating the new Princeto 
overlay or diſguſt his-new ſubjeRs by quartring his Army upon them , Taxes, or a thou- 
ſand other inconveniences, which are the perpetual conſequents of conqueſt. So that you 
make them your Enemies who ſuffer , and are injured by your uſurpation » but cannot pre- 
ſerve their friendſhip who introduced you , becauſe you are neither able to ſatisfy their ex- 
pedation,, or imploy ſtrong remedies againſt them, hy reaſon of your obligations, where- 
fore though an ufurper be never ſo ſtrong , and his Army never ſo numerous, he muſt have 
intelligence with thematives , if ke means to conquer a Province, For theſe reaſons Lewis 
XII. of France , quickly ſubdued Milan, and- lol it as quickly, for the ſame People which 
open*d him their gates, finding themſelves deceived in their hopes, and diſappointed in 
the future benetits which they expe&ted , could not brook , nor comport with the haughti- 
nels of their new Soveraign: *tis very true,Countries that have rebelled.and are conquered the 
ſxcond time , are'recovered with more difficultie, for the defection of the People having ta- 
ken off all obligation or reſpe& from the Uſurper, he takes more liberty to ſecure himſelf 
by puniſhing offendors , expoling the ſuſpeQed , and tortifying where ever he finds him- 
ſelf weak 3 fo that Count Lodovick having been able to reſcue Mi/ar out of the hands of the 
French the firſt time , only by harrafing and infeſting its borders , the ſecond time he reco- 
vered it , it was neceſſary for him, to armand confederate the whole World againſt the 
faid King , and that his Army ſhould be beaten, and driven out of Italy: and this happe- 
ned from the foreſaid occaſions. Nevertheleſs the French were twice diſpoſſefs?d; The 
general reaſons of the firſt we have already diſcourſed 3 it remains now that we take a pro- 
ſpe& of the ſecond , and declare what remedies the faid King Lewis had , or what another 
may have in his condition , to preſerve himſelf better in his new conquelts, than the King 
of France did before him. ſaythen that Provinces newly acquir'd,and joyn'd to the ancient 
territory of him who conquer'd them, are either of the ſame Country, or Language , of 
otherwiſe. In the firſt caſe, they are cafily kept , eſpecially it the People have not been too 
much accuſtomed to liberty : and to ſecure the poſſeiſion there needs no more than to extir- 
pate the Family of the Prince which . governed before 3 for in other things maintaining to 
them their old condition , there being no diſcrepancy in their cuſtoms, Men do acquicſce and 
live quietly , as has been ſeen in the caſes of Burgundy, Bretagne , Gaſcogne and Normandy 
which have continued ſo long under the Government of France: for though there be ſome 
difference in thcir nguoge - nevertheleſs their Laws and cuſtoms being alike , they do ca- 
ily conſitt. He therefore who acquires any thing , and deſires to preſerve it , is obliged 
to haye a care of two things more particularly 3 one is that the Family of the former Prince 
be extinguiſhed;the other,that no new Laws or Taxes be impoſed; whereby it will come to 
paſs, that ina ſhort time it may be annexed and conſolidated with his old Principality. 
But where Conqueſt is made in a Country differing in Language, Cuſtoms, and Laws , 
there is the great difficulty , their good fortune and great induſtry is requiſit to keep it 3 and 
one of the beſt and moſt cfficatious expedients to do it, would be for the Uſurper to live 
there himſelf, which would render his poſſeſſion, more ſecure, and durable , as the greac 
Turk has done in Greece, who, in deſpight of all his practices and policies to keep it in 
ſubjec&ion, had he not fixed his Inumperial relidence ther e, would never have been able to 
have effe&ed it. For being preſent in Perſon , diſorders are difcovered in the bud , and 
prevented 3 but being at \ Adams , in ſome remote part, they cone only by hear-ſay, and 
that , when they are got toa head, and commonly incurable. Belides the Province is not 
ſubject to be pillaged by officers, by reaſon of the nearneſs and acceſliblenels of their Prince, 
which diſpoſes thoſe to love him who are good , and thoſe to dread him who ar: other- 
wiſe 3 and if any foreigner attacks it , he muſt do it with more care and circumſpection , 
in reſpe& that the Princes relidence bing there, it w.ll be harder tor him to loſe it. 
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There is another Remedy, rather better than worſe, and that is, to plant Colonies iri 
one or two places, which may be as it were the Keys of that State , and either that muſt be 
done of necetltity, or an Army of Horſe and Foot be maintained in tho{c parcs , which is- 
much worſe 3 for Colonics areot no great expence 3 The Prince ſends and maintains them 
at very little charge, and intrenches only upon ſuch as he is conſtrain'd to diſpoſiels of their 
Houſes and Land, for the {ubliſtance and accomodation of the new Inhabitants, who -are 
but few, and a ſmall part of the State 3 they alſo who are injur'd and offended, living 
diſpers*d and in poverty, cannot do any miſchief, and the reſt being quict and undiſturb'd, 
will not fir , left they ſhould miſtake, and run themſelves into the fame condition with 
their Neighbours. En, | 
I conclude likewiſe , That thoſe Colonies whichare leaſt chargeable , are moſt faithful 
2nd inoffenſive, and thoſe few who are offended are too poor, and diſpers'd to do an 
hart, as 1 ſaid before 3 And it is to be obſerv*d, Men are cither to be flatter'd and indulged, 
or utterly deſtroy'd 3 becauſe for (mall offences they do uſually revenge themſelves, but for 
great ones they cannot 3 ſo that injury is to be done in ſuch a manner, as not to fear any 
revenge. But if in ſtead of Colonies, an Army be kept on foot, it will be much more 
expentive, and the whole revenue of that Province being confum'd in the keeping it , the 
acquiſition will be a loſs, and rather a prejudice than otherwiſe, by removing the Camp up 
and down the Country, and changing their .quarters, which is an inconvenience every 
man will reſent, and be ready to revenge, and they are the moſt dangerous and implacable 
Enemics who are provok'd by inſolences committed againtt them in their own houſes. In 
all rcſpe&ts therefore, this kind of guard is unprofitable, whereas on. the other fide Colo- 
nies are uſetul. Moreover, he who is in a Province of a different conſtitution (as is ſaid 
before) ought to make hiniſelt head, and Protector of his interior Neighbours, and endea- 
vour with all diligence to weaken and debilitate ſuch as are more powertul, and to have a 
particular care that no ſtranger enters into the ſaid Frovince, with as much power as he z 
tor it will always happen that ſome body or other will be invited by theMale-contents,cither 
out of ambition, or tear. This 1s vilible in the Etolians , who brought the Romans into 
Greece, who were never admitted into ahy Province, but by the temptation of the Natives. 
The Common method in ſuch Caſes is this 3 As ſoon as a foreign Potentate enters into a 
Province, thoſe who are weaker, or diſoblig'd, joyn themſelves with him; out of emulation 
and animoſity to thoſe who are above them, inſomuch that in reſpe& of theſe interiour 
Lords, no pains is to be omitted that way gain them and when gain'd , they will readily 
and unanimoulily fall into one maſs with the State that is conquered. Only the Conqueror 
is to take ſpecial care they grow not too ſtrong, nor be intrutted with too much Authority, 


and then he can calily with his own forces, and their: afhiſtance keep down the greatneſs of 


his Neighbours, and make himſclt abſolute Arbiter in that Province. ' And he who acts not 
this part prudently , ſhall quickly loſe what he has got, and . cven whilſt he injoys it, be 
obnoxious to many troubles and inconveniences. The Romans in their new Conquelis ob- 
ſerv'd this Courſe, they planted their Colonies, entertain*'d the inferior Lords into their 
protection without increafing their power, they kept under ſuch as were more potcnt, and 
would not ſuffer any foreign Prince to have intereſt among them. I will ſet down only 
Greece tor an Example. The Etolians, and Achatans were protected; the Kingdom of 
the Macedonians was deprels'd, and Antiochus driven out 3 yet the merits and fidelity of the 
Achaians and Etolians could never procure them any increaſe of Authority, nor the per{wa- 
ſions and applications of Philip induce the Romans to be his tricnds, till he was overcome, 


nor the power of Antiochus prevail with them to conſent that he ſhould retain any Sove- 


raignty in that Province : For the Romans acted in that caſe as all wiſe Princes ought to do, 
who are to have an cye, not only upon preſent , but future incommodities, and to redreſs 
them with all poſſible induſtry, tor dangers that are ſeen afar off, are cafily prevented, but 
protrading till they are at hand, the remedies grow unſcaſonable, and the malady incura- 
ble. And it talls out in this caſe, as the Phylitians ſay of an He&tick Feaver that at hirli 1e 
is eafily curd, and hard to be known, but in proceſs of time, not being obſerv*d, or reliſted 
in the beginning, it becomes ealie to be known, but very diffcult to be cur'd : Sois it in 
matters of State, things which are diſcover'd at a diſtance (which is done only by .prudent 
men) produce little. miſchict, but what is eaſily averted : But when thorow ignorance or 
inadvertency, they come to that height that every one diſcerns them, there is no room tor 


any remedy, and the diſcaſe is incurable : The Romans therefore toreſecing their troubles 
afar off, oppos'd themſelves in time, and never ſwallow'd any injury, to put offa War , for 


they knew that War was not avoided, but defer'd thereby, and commonly with advantage 


to the Enemy 3 wherctore they choſe rather to make War upon Philip, and Antiochus in 
Greece, than ſutfer them to inyade Italyz and yet at that time there was no ncceiſity of I, 
Cc 2 tney. 
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they might have avoided them both, but they thought it not fit 3 for they could never reliſh 
the ſaying that is ſo frequent in the Mouths of our new Polititians,To exjoy the preſent benefits 
of time, but prefer'd the exerciſe of their courage and wiſdom , for time carries all things 
along with it, and may bring good as well as evil, and ill as well as good. But let us return 
to France, and examine if what was there done , was conformable to what is preſcribed 
here : and to this purpoſe I ſhall not ſpeak of Charles VTIT. but of Lewis XII. as of a Prince 
whoſe Condu&, and affairs (by reaſon his poſſeſſion was longer in Italy) were more con- 
ſpicuous, and you ſhall ſee how contrary he acted in every thing that was neceflary for the 
keeping of ſo different a State. This Lewis was invited into Italy by the Venetians, who had 
an ambition to have got half Lombardy by his coming : I will not condemn the Expedition, 
nor blame the Counſels of that King, for being deſirous of footing in Italy, and having no 
-Allies left in that Country, but all doors ſhut againſt him (upon the ill treatment which 
his predeceſſor Charles had uſed towards them) he was conſirain'd to take his friends 
where he could find them, and that reſolution would have been lucky enough, had he not 
miſcarried in his other adminiſtrationsz for he had no ſooner ſubdued Lombardy, but he 
recover'd all the reputation and dignity that was loſt by Sing Charles : Genoa ſubmitted 3 
Florence courted his friendſhip, the Marqueſs of Mantza, the Duke of Ferrara, Bentivoglio, 
Madam de Furli, the Lords of Faenza, Peſoro, Rimini, Camerino, Piombino; the Lucebefi 
Piſani, Sanefi, all of them addreſs themſelves to him for his alliance and amity 3 Then the 
Venetians began to conſider, and refle& upon their indiſcretion 3 who to gain two Towns 
in Lombardy, had made the King of France Maſter of two thirds of all Italy. Let any one 
now think with how little difficulty the aid King might have kept up his reputation in that 
Country, if he had obſerv'd the rules aboveſaid, and protefted his friends, who being nu- 
merous, and yet weak, and fearful, (ſome of the Pope, and ſome of the Venetians) were 
alwayes under a neceſſity of fianding by him, and with their aſſiſtance he might eaſily have 
ſecured himſelf againſt any Competitor whatever: But he was no fooner in Mitax, but he 
began to prevaricate, and ſend ſupplies to Pope Alexander, to put him in poſſeſſion of Ro- 
magns, .not conlidering that thereby he weakned himſelf, and diſoblig'd his friends who had 
thrown themſelves into his arms, and agrandized the Church, by adding to its ſpiritual au- 
thority (which was fo formidable before.) ſo great a proportion of temporal , and having 
committed one error, he was forc'd to proceed fo far, as to put a ftop to the ambition of 
Pope Alexander , and hinder his making himſelf Maſter of Txfcany, the faid Lewis was 
forced into Italy again. Nor was it enough for him to have advanced the intereſt of the 
Church, anddeſerted his friends, but out of an ardent defire to the Kingdom of Naples, 
he ſharedit with the King of Spaix 3 ſo that whereas before he was fole Umpire in Baly, 
he now entertained a Partner, to whom the ambitious of that Province, and his own Male- 
contents might repair upon occaſion 3 and whereas the King of that Kingdom might have 
been made his Pentioner, he turn'd out him, to put in another that might be able to turn 
out himſelf. | 
It is very obvious, and no more than Natural , for Princes to delire to extend theix 
Dominion , and when they attempt nothing but what they are able to atcheive, they are 
app/auded, at leaft not upbraided thereby z but when they are unable to compaſs it, and 
yet will be doing, then they are condemned, and indeed not unworthily. a 
If France then with its own forces alone had been able to have enterpriz'd upon Naples, 
it ought to have been done; but if her own private ſirength was too weak , it ought not to 
have been divided : and if the diviſion of Lombardy to which ſhe conſented with the 
Venetian, was excuſable it was becauſe done to get footing in Italy ; But this partition 
of Naples with the King of Spain, is extreamly to be condemned, becauſe not preſs'd or 
quicken'd by ſuch necefity as the former, . Lewis therefore committed hve faults in thisEx- 
pedition: He ruin'd the inferior Lords;He augmented the Dominion of a Neighbour Prince; 
He calPd in a Forreigner as puiffant as himſclf; He neglected to continue there in perſon 3 
and planted no Colonies : All which errors might have been no inconvenience whiPſt he 
had lived, had he not been guilty of a fixt, and that was depreſſing the power of the Vene- 
tian : If indeed he had not fided with the Church, nor brought the Spaniards into Italy, it 
had been but reaſonable for him to have taken down the pride of the Vexetian, but perſuing 
his fixſt reſolutions, he ought not to have ſuffer'd them to be ruin*d, becauſe whilſt the 
Venetian (txength was intire, they would have kept off other people from attempting upon 
Lombardy, to which the Vexetiaxs would never have conſented, unleſs upon condition it 
might have been deliver'd to them, and the others would not in probability have forced it 
from France, to have given it to them: and to have contended with them both, no body 
would have had the courage; If it be urg'd that King Lewis gave up Romagna to the Pope, 
and the Kingdom of Naples, to the King of Spain, to evadea War , I anſwer, as venT, 
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That a preſent miſchicfis not to be ſuffer'd to prevent a War, for the War js not averted, 
but protracted, and will follow with greater diſadvantage. - hd IS; ogg, 
It the Kings faith and engagements tothe Pope to undertake this enterprize for him , be 
objected, and that he did it to recompence the difſolution of his Marriage , and the Cap 
which at his interceſſion his Holineſs had confer'd upon the Legat of Amboiſe , I refer them: 
for an anſwer, to what I ſhall ſay hereafter about the faith of a Prince, how tar it vbliges. ' 


* So then King Lewis loſt Lombardy, becauſe he did not obſerve one of thoſe rules, which 


others have followed with ſucceſs in the Conqueſt of trovinces, and in their defire to keep 
them : Nor is it an extraordinary thing, but what happens every day, and not without 
reaſon. To this purpoſe 1 remember 1 was once in diſcourſe with the Cardinal 4 Amboiſe 
at Nantes, at the time when Valentino (for ſo Ceſar. Borgia Pope Alexander's Son was com- 
monly call'd) pofſeſs*d himſelf of Romagna : In the: heat of our Conference the Cardinal 
telling me that the Italians were ignorant of the art of War 3 I replyed, that the French had 
as little skill in matters of State, for if they had had-the leaſt policy in the world, they would 
never have ſuffer*d the Chxrch to have come to that height'and Elevation. * And it has been 
found ſince by experience, that the grandeur of the Church and the Spaniard-in Faly , is 


derived from France, and that they in requital , have been theruine and expuliion of the 


French. EI 7 I RA 

From hence a general rule may be deduc'd, and ſuch a one as ſeldom or never is ſubje& to 
Exception. Viz. That whoever is the occaſion of anothers advancement, is the cauſd of bis own 
diminution : becauſe that advancement is founded either upon the conduct or power of the 
Donor, either of which become ſuſpicious at length to the perſon preter'd. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Why the Kingdom of Darius #ſurped by Alexander did not rebel againſt 
his Succeſſors, after Alexander was dead. 


He difficulties encountred in the keeping of a new Conqueſt being conſider'd, it may 
well be admired how it came to paſs that Alexander the Great, having in a few years 
made himſelf Maſter of Afia, and dyed as ſoon as he had done, That fate could be kept from 
Rebellion : Yet his Succeſſors enjoy'd it a long time peaceably, without any troublesor con- 
cuſſions but what ſpryng from their own avarice and ambition. 1 anſwer, That all Monar- 
chies of which we have any record, were govern'd after two ſeveral manners 3 Either by a 
Prince, and his Servants whom he vouchſates 'out of his meer grace to conſtitute his Mini- 
ſters, and admits of their Aſſiſtance in the Government of his Kingdom 3 or elſe by a 
Prince and his Barons who were perſons advanc'd to that quality, not by tavour or conceffion 
of the Prince, but by the ancientneſs, and Nobility of their Extraction. Theſe Barons 
have their proper jurisdicions and ſubjets, who own their Authority, and pay them a 
natural reſpe&. Thoſe States which are govern'd by the Prince and his Servants, have their 
Prince more Arbitrary and abſolute, becauſe his Supremacy is acknowledged by every body, 
and if another be obeyed, it is only as his Miniſter and Subſtitute , without any affetion to 
the Man. Examples of theſe different Governments, we may find in our time in the per- 
fons of the Grand Signore, and the King of Frauce. The whole 1izrkiÞþ Monarchy is 
governed by a lingle perſon, the reſt are but his Seryants, and Slaves; for diſtinguiſhing his 
whole Monarchy into Provinces and Governments, ( which they call Saxgiacchi) he {ends 
when and what Officers he thinks fit, and changes them as he pleaſes: But the King of 
France is eſtabliſhed in the middle (as it were) of ſeveral great Lords, whoſe Savcraignty 
having been owned, and families beloved a long time by their Subjects, they keep their pre- 
heminence, nor is it in the King's power to deprive them, without inevitable danger to 
himſeff. He therefore who conliders the one with the other, will find the Tzerk;þ Empire 
harder to be ſubdued, but when once conquered, more ealie to be kept : The reafon of the 
difficulty is, becauſe the Uſurper cannot be calPd in by the Grandees of the Empire: nor 
hope any aſſiſtance from the great Officers, to facilitate his Enterprize, which proceeds from 
the reaſons abovefaid, for being all ſlaves, and under obligation, they are not eatily cor- 
rupted 3 and if they could, little good was to be expected from them, being unable tor the 
atorcſaid reaſons, to bring ther any party : So that whoever-invades the Tzrk,, mult expect 
to find him entire and united, and is to depend more upon his own proper force , than any 
diſorders among them but having once conquered them, aud beaten their Army beyond the 
potſibility of a recruit, the danger is at an yy for there is no body remaining to be atraid 
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of, but the Family of the Emperor, which being once extinguiſhed, no body elſe has any 

intereſt with the people, and they are as little to be apprehended after the Victory, as they 

were to be relycd upon before. But in Kingdoms that are governed according to tie Model 

of France, it happens quite contrary, becaule having gained {ome of the Baroxs, to your fide 

(and ſome of them will always be diſcontent, and defirous of change) you may readily 

enter : They can (as I ſaid before) give you catie admithon, and contribute to your Victory. 

But todefend; and make good what you have got, bringsa long train of troubles and cala- 

mities with it, 'as well upon your fricnds, as your foes. Nor will it ſuffice to exterminate 

the race of the King 3 foraſmuch as other Princes will remain , who upon occaſion , will 

make themſelves heads of any Commotion, and they being neither to be fatisfyed nor ex- 

tinguiſhed, you mult of neceſſity be expell'd upon the tirſt Infurrection. 

' Now if it be conſidered what was the Nature of Darins his Government,it will be found 

to have been very like the Tzrks,and therefore Alexander was obliged to tight them ,and hav- 

ing conquered them,and Darizs dying after the Vidory,the Empire of the Perſians remained 

quietly to Alexander for the reaſons aboveſaid 3 and his Succeſſors,had they continued united, 
might have injoyed it in:peace, for in that whole Empire no Tumults ſucceeded, but what 
were raiſed by themſelves. But in Kingdoms that are conſtituted like Fraxce, it is otherwiſe, 
and impoſſible to poſſeſs them in quiet : From hence ſprung the many detections of Spain, 
France,and Greece from the Romans, by reaſon of the many little Principalities in thoſe ſeveral 
Kingdoms.of which,whiP there remained any memory,the Komans injoyed their poſſeſſion, 

in a great deal of incertainty,but when their memory was extin&,by power and diuturnity of 
Empire, they grew ſecure in their poſſeſſions, and quarrelling afterwards among themſelves, 
every Officer of the Romans was able to bring a party into the held, according to the Jatitude 
and extent of his Command in the ſaid Provinces, and the reaſon was , becauſe the race of 
their old Princes being extirpate, there was no body left tor them to acknowledge, but the 
Romans. Theſe things therefore being conlidered, it is not to be wondred that Alexander 
had the good fortune to keep the Empire of Afia, whil'ſt the reſt, as Pyrrhus and others, 
found ſuch difficulty to retain what they had got, for it came not to paſs from the ſmgll, or 

great Virtue of the Victor, but from the difference aud variety of the Subject. 
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CHAP. V. 


How ſuch Cities and Principalities are to be Govern'd, who lived undar 
their. own Laws, before they were ſubdued. 


\ V4 Hen States that are newly conquered , have been accuſtomed to their liberty, and 

lived under their-own Laws, to keep them, three ways are to be obſerved : The 

firſt is utterly to ruine them 3 the ſecond to live perſonally among them 3 the third is (con- | 
tenting your ſelt with a Penſion from them) to permit them to injoy their old priviledges 
and Laws, erecting a kind of Council of State, to conliſt ofa tew, which may have a care 
of your intereſt, and keep the people in amity and obedience. And that Council being ſet 
up by you, and knowing that it ſubliſts only by your favour and authority, will not omit any 

thing that may propagate and inlarge them. A Town that has been anciently free, cannor 
more eakily be kept in ſubje&ion, than by imploying its own Citizens, as may be ſeen by 
the Example of the Spartans, and Romans, The Spartans had got poſictiion of Athens, 
and Thebes, and ſetled an Oligarchie according to their fancy 3 and yet they lolt them again. 
The Romans to keep Capua, Carthage, and Numantia, ordered them to be deſtroyed, and 
they kept them by that means. Thinking afterwards to preſerve Greece, as the Spartans 
had done, by allowing them their liberty, and indulging their old Laws, they tound them- 
{clves miſtaken ſo that they were forced to ſubvert many Cities in that Province, before 
- theycould keepit 3 and certainly that is the fafeft way which I know 3 for whoever con- 
quers a free Town, and does not demoliſh it, commits a great error , and may expect to be 
ruin'd himſelf, becauſe whenever the Citizens are diſpoſed to a revolt, they betake them- 
{clves of courſe to that bleſſed name of Liberty, and the Laws of their Ancefiors, which 
no length of time , nor kind uſage whatever will be able to.eradicate, and let ali poſlible 
care and provilion be made to the contrary, unleſs they be divided ſome way or other, or 
the Inhabitants diſperſed, the thought of their old priviledges will never out of their heads, 
but upon all occalions they will endeavour to recover them, as Piſa did after it had conti- 
nued ſo many years in ſubjection to the Florentines 3 But it falls out quite contrary, where 
the Cities or Provinces have been us'd to a Prince whoſe race is extirpated and gone 3 for 
being on the one ſide.accuftomed to. obey, and on the other, at a loſs tor their old Family, 
| they 
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they can never agree to ſet up another, and will never know how to live freely without z ſo 
that they are not eaſily to be tempted. torebel, and. the: Prince may oblige them with leſs 
difficulty, and be ſecure of them when he hath done. . But in a Commonwealth their hatred 
is more inveterate, their revenge more inſatiable, nor does the memory of their ancient 1j- 
berty ever ſuffer, or ever can ſuffer them to be quiet : So that the moſt ſecure way is either 
to ruine them quite, or make your reſidence among them | | 
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CHAP. VL 


of Principalities acquired by ones own proper ConduFt and Arms. 


| ter no man think it ſtrange, if in ſpeaking of new Governments, either by Princes or 
States, I introduce great and eminent Examples ; foraſmuch as men in their ations 
follow commonly the ways that are beaten, and when they would do any generous th ing , 
they propoſe to themſelves ſome pattern of that Nature nevertheleſs , being impo.uble to 
come up exactly to that, or to acquire that virtue in perfection which you dehre to imitate 3 
a wiſe man, ought always to ſect before him for his Example the ations of great Men, who 
have excell'd in the atchievement of ſome great-Exploit, to the end that though his virtue 
and power arrives not at that perfection, it may at leaſt come as near as is pollible, and 
receive ſome tincture thereby : Like Experienced Archers, who obſerving the Miri to be 
at great diſtance, and knowing the ſtrength of their Bow, and how far it will carry , they 
fix their aim ſomewhat higher than the Mark , not with deſign to ſhoot at that height, 
but that by mounting theis Arrow to a certain proportion, they may come the neater to- the 
Mark they intend. Ifay then, that Principalities newly acquired by an upliart Prince, are 
more or leſs difficult to maintain, as he is more or leſs provident that gains them. And 
becauſe the happinels of riſing from a private perſon to be a Prince , prcſuppoſes great Vir- 
tue, or Fortune, where both of them concur, they do much facilitate the conſervation of the 
Conqueſt : yet he who has committed leaſt to Fortune, has continued the longeſt, Tet 
prevents much trouble likewiſe when the Prince (having no better refidence elſewhere) is 
conſtrained to live perſonally among them. But to ſpeak of ſuch who by their Virtue, 
rather than Fortune, have advanced themſelves to that Dignity, 1 ay, that the moſt re- 
powned and excellent, are Moſes, Cyrus , Romulus , Theſews, and the like : And though 
Moſes might be reaſonably excepted, as being only the Executioner of God's immediate 
- Commands, yet he deſerves to be mention'd, if it wete only for that Grace which render'd 
him capable of Communication with God. Burt if we conſider Cyrus, and the reft of the 
Conquerors and Founders of Monarchies, we ſhall tind them extraordinary 3 and examinin 
their Lives and Exploits, they will appear , not much different from Moſes, who had 

incomparable a Malter 3 for by their Converſations and Succeſſes, they do not ſeem to have 
received any thing from fortune, but occation , and opportunity of introducing what 
forms of Government they pleas'd 3 and - as without that occaſion , the greatneſs of their 

Courage had never. been known, ſo had not they been magnanimous, and taken hold of it, 
| that occalion had hapned in vain.. It was neceflary therefore for Moſes, that the people of 
Iſrael ſhould be in captivity in Egypt, that to free themſelves from bondage, they might be 

diſpos*d to follow him : It was convenient that Romulus thould be turned out of Alba, and 

expoſed to the. wild beaſts when he was young, that he might afterwards be made King of 
Rome, and Founder of that great Empire. It was not unneceffary likewife that Cyrus 
ſhould tind the Perſians mutining at the the Tyranny of the Medes, and that the Medes 
hould be grown ſoft, and effeminate with their long peace. Thefeus could never have 
given proof of his Virtue and Generoſity, had not the Athenians been in great troubles and 
confaiion. Theſe great advantages, made thoſe great perſons Eminent , and their great 
Wiſdom knew how to improve them to the reputation, and inlargement of their Country. 
They then who become great by the wayes of Virttie (as the Princes aboveſaid) do meet 

with many difficulties, before they arrive at their ends, but having compaſs'd them once, 
they ealily keep them : The difficulties in the acquiſition, ariſe in part from new Laws and 
Cuſtoms which they are forc'd to introduce for the Eſtabliſhment and ſecurity of their own 
dominion 3 and this is to be confidered that there is nothing more difficult to nnderiake, 

more uncertain to ſucceed, and more dangerous to manage, than to make ones ſelt Prince, 
and preſcribe new Laws: Becauſe he who innovates in that manner has for his Enemies all 

thoſe who made any advantage by the Old Laws; and thoſe who expe benefit by the new, 
will be but cool and luke-wartn in his defence 3' which lak&-warmneſs proceeds trom a pre 
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tain aw for their adverſaries who have their old Laws on their fide, and partly from a na- 
tural incredulity in mankind , which gives credit but ſlowly to any new thing , unleſs re- 
commended firſt by the experiment of ſucceſs, Hence it proceeds that the firlt time the ad- 
verſary has opportunity to make an attempt, he does it with great briskneſs,and vigour, but 
the defence is ſo tepid and faint , that for the moſt part the new Prince, and-his adh#- 
rents periſh together. Wherefore for better diſcuſſion of this caſe , it is neceſſary to in- 
quire whether theſe innovators do ſtand upon their own feet, or depend upon other People; 
that is to ſay whether in the conduct of their. affairs , they do make more ule of their rheto- 
rick, than their Arms. In the firlt caſe, they commonly miſcarry, and their deſigns (el- 
dom ſucceed 3 but when their expectations are only from themſelves}, and they haye 
power in their own hands to make themſelves obeyed , they run little or no hazard, and 
do frequently prevail. For furthereviction , the Scripture ſhows us that thoſe of the Pro- 
phets whoſe Armes were in their hands, and had power to compel, ſucceeded better in 
the reformations which they deligned 3 whereas thoſe who came only with exhortation and 

ood language, ſuffer'd Martyrdom and Baniſhment, becauſe ( belides the reafons above 

Aid ) the People are unconſtant, and ſuſceptible of any new Doctrine at firſt , but not ca-' 
fily brought to retain it : ſo that things are to be ordered in ſuch manner that when their 
Faith begins to ſtagger , they may, be torc'd to perſiſt, Moſes, Cyrus, Theſes , and Ro- 
mulus could never have made their. Laws to have been long obſerved , had they not had 
power to have compelled it 3 as in our days it happend to Frier ferome Savanorola , who 
ruined himſelf by his new inſtitutions, as ſoon as the People of Florence began to deſert 
him for he had no means to confirm them who had been of his opinion, nor to conſtrain 
ſuch as diſſented. Wherefore ſuch perſons meet with great difficulty in their affairs; all 
their dangers are ſtill by the way , which they can hardly overcome , but by ſome extraor- 
dinary virtue , and excellence : nevertheleſs when once they have ſurmounted them, and 
arrived at any degree of veneration , having ſupplanted thoſe who envyed their advance- 
ment , they remain puiſſant, and firm, and honorable, and happy. I will add to theſe 
great examples , another perhaps not ſo conſpicuous 3 but one that will bear a proportion 
and reſemblance with the reſt, and ſhall ſatishe me .for all others of that nature. It is of 
Hiero of Siracuſe who of a private perſon was madePrince of that City , for which he was 
beholding to fortune no further than for the occaſion , becauſe the Siracuſans being under 
oppreſſion , choſe him for their Captain, in which command he behav'd himſelf ſo well, he 
deſerved to be made their Prince, for he was a perſon of ſo great virtue and excellence,that 
thoſe who have writ of him.,have given him this Charadter,that even in his private condition, 
he wanted nothing, but a Kingdom to make him an admirable King, This Hiero ſubdued the 
old Militia, eſtabliſhed a newzrenounced the old Allies;confederated with others; and havin 
friends and forces of his own , he was able upon ſuch a foundation to erect what tabrick he 
pleas'd; ſo that though the - acquilition coſt him much trouble , he maintain'd it with 
little. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of new Principalities acquired by acccident , and the ſupplies 
of other People. 


37 who from private condition aſcend to be Princes , and meerly by the indulgence 
of fortune, arrive without much trouble at their dignity , though it coſts them dear 
to maintain it , meet but little difficulty in cheir paſſage, being hurried as it were with 
wings, yet when they come to ſettle and eſtabliſh , then begins their miſery. Theſe kind 
of Perſons are ſuch as attain their dignity by Bribes, or conceſſion of ſome other great 
Prince, as it hapned to ſeveral in Greece in the Cities of Joxia, and upon the Heliefont ; 
where they were inveſted with that power by Darizs for his greater ſecurity and Glory, and 
to thoſe Emperours who arrived at the Empire by the corruption of the Souldiers. Theſe 
perſons I ſay,ſubſiſt wholly upon the pleaſure and fortune of thoſe who advanced them, which 
being two things very valuable and uncertainzthey have neither knowledg nor power to con- 
tinue long in that degree 3 know not , becauſe unleſs he be a Man of extraordinary quali- 
tics and virtue , it is not reaſonable to think he can know how to command other people , 
who before lived always in a private condition himſelf; cannot , becauſe they have no tor- 
ces upon whole friendſhip , and fidelity they can rely. Moreover States which are ſuddenly 
conquered(as all things elſe in nature whoſe riſe and increaſe is ſo ſpecdy can have no root or 
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foundation , but what will be ſhaken and-ſupplanted by the firſt guſt of adverſity, unleſs 
they who have been ſo ſuddenly exalted , be fo wiſe as.to prepare prudently in tine for the 
conſervation of what fortune threwſo luckily into their lap,and eſtabliſh afterwards ſuch turi- 
damentals for their duration, as others ( which I mentioned before ) have done in the like 
caſes. About the arrival at this Authority either by virtue, or good fortune, I ſhall in- 
ſtance in two examples that are freſh in our memory; one is Francis Sforza., the other Ce- 
ſar Borgia , Sforza by juſt means, and extraordinary virtue made himſelf Duke of Milan , 
and injoyed it in great peace, though gained with much trouble. 'Borgia on the other ſide 
( called commonly Duke Valentine ) got ſeveral fair territories by the fortune of his Father 
Pope Alexander , and loſt them all after his death , though he uſed all his induſtry,and im- 
ployed all the Arts which a wiſe and brave Prince ought to do to tix himſelf in the ſphear, 
where the Arms, and fortune of other People had placed him : For he ( as I faid before ) 
who laid not his foundation in time ; may yet raiſe his ſuperliructure,but with great trouble 
to the Architect, and great danger to the building. If therefore the whole progre's of the 
fajd Duke be conlidered , it will be found what ſolid foundations' he had laid for his future 
dominion, of which progreſs I think it not ſuperfluous to diſcourſe , becauſe I know not 
what better precepts to diſplay before a new Prince, than the example of his. ations, and 
though his own orders and methods did him no good , it was not ſo much his fault, as the 
malignity of his fortune. 

Pope Alexander the ſixth had a deſire to make his SonDuke Valentine great,but he ſaw many 
blocks and impediments in the way both for the preſent, and future. Firſt he could not 
ſee any way to advance him to any territory that depended not upon the Church, and to 
thoſe in his gift , he was ſure the Duke of Milan, and the Venetians would never conſent , 
for Faenza and Riminum had already put themſelves under the YVexetian protection. He 
was likewiſe ſenſible that the forces of Ttaly , eſpecially thoſe who were capable of aiſiſting 
him, were in the hands of thoſe who ought to apprehend the greatneſs of the Pope, as the 
Orſini , Coloneſi , and their followers, and therefore could not repoſe any great conhidence 
in them : beſides the Laws and alliances of all the States in 1taly mult of neceſſity be diſtur- 
bed, before hecould make himſelf Maſter of any part, which was no hard matter to do, 
finding the Venetians upon ſome private intereſt of their own inviting the French to another = 
expedition-into Italy , which his Holineſs was ſo far from oppoling , that he promoted ic 
by the diſſolution of King Lewis his former marriage. - Lewzs therefore paſſed the Alps by 
the aſſiſtance of the Venetians , and Alexanders conſent, and was no ſooner in Milan, but 
he ſent forces to ailiſt the Pope in his enterprize againſt Romagna, which was immediatly 
ſurrendred upon the Kings reputation. Romagna being in this manner reduc'd by the Duke, 
and the Colonneſi defeated , being ambitious not only to keep what he had got, but to ad- 
yance in his Conquelts , two things obſtructed 3 one was the infidelity of his own Army ; 
the other, the averſion of the Frexch : for he was jealous of the forces of the Vrſini who 
were in his ſervice z ſuſpected they would fail him in his need, and either hinder his con- 
queſt; ortake it from him when he had done 3 and the ſame fears he had of the Freach; and 
| his jealouſie of the Vrſini was much increaſed, when after the expugnation of Faexſa,aflaul- 
ting Bologna , he found them very cold and backward in the attack: and the King's incli- 
nation he diſcoyer'd , when having poſſeſs'd himſelf of the Dutchy of Urbiz , he invaded 
Tuſcany , and was by him requir'd todefiſt. Whereupon the Duke reſolved to depend no 
longer upon fortune, and foreign aſfiſtance , and the firſt courle he took, was to weaken 
the party of the Urſini , and Colonniin Rome , which he effeced very neatly , by debauch- 
ing ſich of their adherants as were Gentlemen , taking them into his own ſervice, and gi- 
ving them honorable. penſions, and Governments , and Commands, according to their 
reſpective qualities, ſo that ina few months , their paſſion for that tation eyaporated, and 
they turn'd all for the Duke. After this he attended an opportunity of ſupplanting the Ur- 
fini , as he had done the Family of the Colonni before; which happened very luckily, and 
was as luckily improved : for the Urſini conlidering too late that the greatneſs of the Duke 
and the Church tended to their ruine , held a Council at a place called Magione in Perugia , 
which occalioned the rebellion of Urbizx ;, the tumults in Romagna, and a thouſand dangers 
to the Duke beſides 3 but though he overcame them all by the athſtance of the French , and 
recovered his reputation, yet he grew weary of his foreign allies , as having nothing fur- 
ther to oblige them , and betook himſelf to his artifice , which he managed ſo dexterouſly, 
that the Urſini reconciled themſelves to him , by the mediation of Seignor Paulo, with 
whom for his ſecurity he comported ſo handſomly by preſenting with mony, rich ſtufts , 
and Horſes, that being convinced of his integrity , he conducted them to Sinigag/ia, and 
deliver'd them into the Dukes hands. Having by this means exterminated the chief of 


his adverſaries , and reduc'd their friends, the Duke had laid a "”= foundation for at? 
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neſs , having gain'd Romagna and the Dutchy of Urbin , and infinuated with the People by 
giving them a guſt of their futurefelicity. And becauſe this part 15not unworthy to be known, 
for imitation ſake , 1 will not paſsitin filence. When the Duke had poſleſs'd himſelf of 
Romagna , finding it had been governed by poor and inferiour Lord's , who had rather 
robb'd than correted their ſubjeRs , and given them more occalion of diſcord than unity , 
inſomuch as that Province was full of robberies, riots , and all manner of inſolencies 3 to 
reduce them to unanimity , and ſubjetion to Monarchy , he thought it neceſſary to pro- 
vide them a good Governor , and thereupon he confer'd that charge upon Remzro d'Orco , 
with abſolute power , though he was a cruel, and a paſſionate Man. Orco was not 
long before he had ſetled it in peace, with no ſma]l reputation to himſelf. Afterwards the 
Duke apprehending ſo large a power might grow odious'to the People , he erected a Court 
of judicature in the middle of the Province, in which every City had its advocate , and an 
excellent perſon was appointed to preſide. And becauſe he diſcover'd that his paſs'd ſeverity 
had created him many Enemies to remove that ill opinion , and recover the affe@ions of 
the People , he had a mind to ſhow that if any cruelty had been exerciſed, it proceeded not 
from him , but from the arrogance of his Miniſter 3 and for their further confirmation 3 he 
cauſed the ſaid Goyernor to be apprehended, and his Head chopt off one morning in the 
Market place at Ceſena, with a wooden dagger on one fide of him, and a bloody knife on 
the other 3 the ferocity of which ſpectacle not only appeas'd , but amaz'd the People for a 
while. - But reaſſuming our diſcourſe , I ſay the Duke finding himſelf powerful enough , 
and ſecure againſt preſent danger, being himſelf as ſtrong as he defired.and his neighbours in 
a manner reduced to an incapacity of hurting him,being willing to go on with his conqueſts, 
there remaining nothing but a jealouſie of France , and not without cauſe, for he knew 
that King had found his errour at laſt,and would be ſure to obſtruct him. Hereupon he be- 
gan to look abroad for newallics, and to heſitate and ſtagger towards France , as appear- 
ed when the French Army advanced into the Kingdom of Naples againſt the 5 ps ; who 
had beſeig'd Cajeta 3 his great deſign was to ſecure himſelf againſt the French, and he had 
doubtleſs done it ,; if Alexander had lived. Theſe were his proviſions againſt the dangers 
that were iminent , but thoſe that were remote , were more doubtful and uncertain. The 
firſt thing he feared was, leſt thenext Pope ſhould be his enemy,and reafſume all that Alexen- 
der had given him to prevent which he propoſed four ſeveral ways. The firſt was by de- 
ſroying the whole line of thoſe Lord's whom he had diſpoſſeſs'd , that his Holineſs might 
have no occaſion to reſtore them 3 The ſecond was to cajole the Nobility in Rome,and draw 
them over to his party , that thereby he might put an aw, and reſtraint upon the Pope. 
The third was, ifpoſhble to make the Colledge his friends. The fourth was to make 
himſelf ſo ſtrong before the Death of his Father , as to be able to ſtand upon his own legs, 
and repel the firſt violence that ſhould be practiſed againſt him. Three of theſe four expe- 
dients he had try'd before Alexander died, and was in a fair way for thefourth, all che 
difſeiz?d Lord's which came into his Clutches, he putt todeath , and left few of them re- 
maining : he had infinuated with the Nobility of Rome , and gota great party in the Col- 
ledge of Cardinals, andas to his own corroboration , he had defign'd to make himſelf Ma- 
ſer of Tuſcaxy , had got poſſeſſion of Perugia, and Piombino already, and taken Piſa into 
his protection : and having now no farther regard of the French ( who were beaten out of 
the Kingdom of Naples by the Spaniard , and both of them reduc'd to aneceſlity of ſeeking 
his amity ) he leapt bluntly into Piſa , after which Lcca , and Siena ſubmitted without 
much trouble , partly in hatred to the Florentines , and partly for fear, and the Florentines 
were grown deſperate & without any hopes of relickſo that had theſethings hapned before, 
as they did the ſame year in which Alexander dicd, doubtleſs he had gain'd ſo much ſtrength 
and reputation , that he would have ſtood firm by himſelf, upon the baſis of his own pow- 
er and condu@ , without depending upon fortune, or any foreign ſupplies. But his Fa- 
ther died he years after his Son had taken up Arms, and left him nothing ſolid, and in 
certainty but Komagys only , the re(k were in nubibus , infeſted with two tormidable - Ar- 
mies. and himſelf mortally fick. This Duke wasa Man of that magnanimity and prudence, 
underſtood ſo well which way Men were to be wheedled , or deſtroy'd, and ſuch were the 
foundations that he had laid in a ſhort time , that had he not had thoſe two great Armies 
upon his back , and a fierce diſtemper upon his body, he had overcome all dithculties , and 
brought his deſigns to perfection. That the foundations which he had laid were plaulible, 
appear'd by the patience of his Subje&s in Romagne who held out for him a compleat 
month ,..chough theyknew he was at deaths door, and unlikely ever to come out of Rome : 
to which place though the Baglioni,. the Vitelli, and Vrſimni return'd, ſeeing there was 
no likelyhood of his recovery , yet they could not gain any of his party , nor debauch them 
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yet he had power enough to keep any man out who he thought was his Enemy : But had 
it been his fortune to have been well when his Father Alexander dyed, all things had ſuc- 
ceeded to his mind. He told me himſelf about the time that Fulizs XI. was created, that 
he had conſidered well the accidents that might betall him upon the death of his Father, and 
provided againſt them all, only he did not imagine that at his death, he ſhould be ſo near it 
himſelf.” Upon ſerious Examination therefore of the whole Conduct of Duke Valentine, 1 
ſee nothing to be reprehended, it ſeems rather proper to me to propoſe him (asI have done) 
as an Example for the imitation of all ſuch as by the favour of fortune, or the ſupplies of 
other Princes, have got into the ſaddle; for his mind being ſo large , and his intentions fo 
high, he could not do otherwiſe, and nothing could. have oppoſed the greatneſs and wiſ- 
dom of his deſigns, but his own intirmity, and the death of his Father. He therefore who 
thinks it neceſſary in the minority of his Dominion to ſecure himſelt againſt his Enemies' 
to gain himſclt Friends, to overcome whether by force, or by fraud 3 to make himſelf 
belov*d, or fear'd by his people 3 to be followed and reverenced by his Soldiers 3 to deſtroy 
and exterminate ſuch as would do him injury 3 torepeal and ſuppreſs old Laws , and intro- 
duce new 3 to be ſevere, grateful, magnanimous , liberal , caſhier and disband ſuch of his 
Army as were unfaithful, and put new in their places; manage himſelt fo in his alliances 
with Kings and Princes, that all of them ſhould be either obliged to requite him, or affear'd 
to offend him 3 He I ſay cannot hind a freſher or better Model than the actions of this Prince. 
If in any thing he be to be condemned, it is in ſuffering the Election of Fzlivs XI. which 
was much to his prejudice 3 for though (as is ſaid before) he might be unable to make the 
Pope as he pleaſed; yet it was in his power to have put any one by, and he ought never to 
have conſented to, the Election of any of the Cardinals whom he had formerly offended, or 
who after their promotion were like to be jealous of him; for men are as miſchievous for 
fear, as for hatred. Thoſe Cardinals which he had diſobliged, were among others, the 
Cardinals of St. Peter ad Vincula, Colonno, St. George, and Aſcanius. The reſt, if any of 
them were advanced to the Papacy, might well be atraid of him , except the Spaniſh Cardi- 
nals, and the Cardinal of Roan 3 the Spaniards by reaſon of their obligations and alliance 
and the other, by reaſon of his intereſt in the Kingdom of France. Wherefore aboye all 
things, the Duke ſhould have made a Spaniſh Cardinal Pope 3 and if that could not have 
been done, he ſhould rather have conſented to the Election of Roan, than St. Peter ad Vix- 
cla; for *tis weakneſs to believe, that among great perſons, new obligations can obliterate 
old injuries and diſguſts. So that in the Election of this Julizs XI. Duke Valentine com- 
mitted an Error that was the cauſe of his utter deſtruction. 


CHAP; VIII. # 


of ſuch as have arriv'd at their Dominion , by 
wicked and unjuſtifiable means. 


N Ow becauſe there are two ways from a private perſon to become a Prince, which ways 
VN are not altogether to be attributed either to fortune or management , I think it not 
convenient to pretermit them-, though of one of them I may {peak more largely , where 
occaſion is offered to treat more particularly of Republicks. One of theſe ways is when one 
is advanced to the Soveraignty by any illegal and nefarious means : The other when a Citi- 
zen by the favour and partiality of his Fellow-Citizens is made Prince of his Country. I 
ſhall ſpeak of the firſt in this Chapter, and juſtifie what I ſay by two Examples, one Ancient, 
the other Modern, without cntring farther into the merits of the cauſe, as judging them 
ſufficient for any man who is neceſſitated to follow them. Agathocles the Sicilian, not only 
from a private, but from a vile and abje& Condition, was made King of Siracuſe, and be- 
ing but the Son of a Potter, he continued the difſoluteneſs of his like, thorow all the degrees 
of his fortune : Nevertheleſs his vices were accompanied with ſuch courage and aQtivity, 
that he applyed himſelfto the Wars, by which, and his great induſtry , he came at length 
to be Pretor of Siracuſe : Being ſetled in that Dignity, and having concluded to make him- 
{elf Prince, and hold that by violence, without obligation to any body, which was conferred 
upon him by conſent, he ſetled an intelligence with Amilcar the Carthaginian, who was 
then at the head of an Army in Sicily, and calling the People and Senate of Siracuſe toge- 
ther one morning, as if he had been to conſult them in ſome matter of importance to. the 
State, upon a ſignal appointed, he caus'd his Soldiers to kill all the Senators, and the moſt 
wealthy of the people; after whoſe death, he uſurped _ poſſeſſed the Dominion of that 
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City, without any obſtru&ion-: and though afterwards he loſt two great Battails to the 
Carthaginians, and at length was beſicg'd, yet he was not only able to defend that City, but 
leaving part of his forces for the ſecurity of that, with the reſt he tranſported into Aﬀrick, 
and ordered things ſo, that ina ſhort time he rcliev'd Siracuſe, and reduced the Carthagi- 
nians into ſuch extream neceſſity,that they were glad to make peace with him,and contenting 
theniſclves with Africk,, leave Sicily to Agathocles, He then who examines the Exploits 
and ConduGt of Agathocles, will tind little or nothing that may be attributed to fortune, 
ſeeing he roſe not (as is ſaid before) by the favour of any man, but by the ſicps and grada- 
tions of War 3 with a thouſand difficulties and dangers having gotten that Government, 
which he maintained afterwards with as many noble Atchievements. Nevertheleſs it cannot 
be called Virtue in him to kill his fellow-Citizens, betray his Friends, to be without faith; 
without pity, or Religion 3 theſe are ways may get a Man Empire, but no glory nor repu- 
tation ': Yet if the Wiſdom of Agathocles be conſidered, his dexterity in encountring , and 
overcoming of dangers, his Courage in ſupporting and ſurmounting his misfortunes 3 I do 
not ſee why he ſhould be held inferiour to the beſt Captains of his time. But his unbounded 
cruelty, and barbarous inhurnanity, added toa million of other Vices, will not permit that 
he be numbred amongſt the moſt Excellent Men. So then that which he performed cannot 
juſtly be attributed to cither Fortune or Virtue, for he did all himſelf without either the one 
or the other. In our days under the Papacy of Alexander VI. Oliverotto da Fermo being 
left young, many years lince by his Parents, was-brought up by his Unckle by the Mothers 
fide, call'd Fob Togliani, and in his youth liſted a Soldier under Pazlo Vitelz, that having 
improved himſelf by his Diſcipline , he might be capable of fomie Eminent Command. 
Paulo being dead, he ferved under Vitellezzo his Brother, and in ſhort time by the acutcneſs 
of 11is parts, and the briskneſs of his Courage, became one of the beſt Officers in his Army. 
But thinking it beneath him to continue in any Man's Service, he conſpir'd with ſome of 
his fellow-Citizens of Fermo (to whom the ſervitude of their Country , was more agrecable 
thanits liberty) by the help of Vzzelleſco to ſeize upon Fermo : In order to which, he writ a 
Letter to his Unckle John Fogliani, importing, That having been abſent many years, he 
had ſome thoughts ot viſiting him and Fermo, and taking ſome little diverlion in the place 
where he was born, and becauſe the delign of his Service had been only the gaining of Ho- 
nour, That his fellow-Citizens might ſee his time had not been ill ſpent , he deſired admiſ- 
fion for a hundred Horſe of his Friends, and his Equipage, and beg'd of him that he would 
take carethey might be honourably received, which would redound not only to his Honour, 
but his Unckles, who had had the bringing him up. Fohz was not wanting in any Office to 
his Nephew, and having caus'd him to be nobly received, he lodged him in his own Houſe, 
where he continued fome days, preparing in the mean time what was neceſſary to the Exe- 
cution of his wicked deſign. He made a great Entertainment, to which he invited Fohx 
Fogliani, and all the chict Citizens in the Town. About the end of the treatment, when 
they were entertaining one another, as is uſual at ſuch times, Oliverotto very ſubtilly pro- 
moted certain grave diſcourſes about the greatneſs of Pope Alexander, and Ceſar his Son , 
and of their Deligns 3 Jobz and the reſt replying freely to what was ſaid , Oliverotto ſmil'd, 
and told them thoſe were points to be argued more privately, and thereupon removing 
into a Chamber, his Unckle, and the reti of his fellow-Citizens followed; They were ſcarce 
ſate down, before Soldiers (who were conceal'd about the room)) came forth, and kill'd all 
of them, and the Unckle among the reſt; After the Murder was committed Oliverotto 
mounted on Horſe back, rid about, and rummaged the whole Town, having beſieged the 
chict Magiſtrate in his Palace 3 ſo that for fear, all people ſubmitted , and he eſtabliſh'd a 
Government of which he made himſelf head.Having put ſuch to death as were diſcontented, 
and in any capacity of doing him hurt, he fortifycd himſelf with new Laws, both Military 
and Civil, inſomuch as in a years time he had not only fixed himſelf in Fermo, but was 
become terrible to all that were about him 3 and he would have been as hard as Agathocles 
to be ſupplanted, had he not ſuffered himſelf to have been circumvented by Ceſar Borgia, 
when at S7nugalia (as aforeſaid) he took the Urſini, and Vitelii , where alſo he himſelf was 
taken a year after his Parracide was committed, and ſtrangled with his Maſter Vitellozzo from 
whom he had learned all his good qualities, and evil. | 
It may ſeem wonderful to ſome people how it ſhould come to paſs that Agathocles, and 
fach as he, after ſo many Treacheries, and as of inhumanity, ſhould live quietly in their 
own Country ſo long, defend themſelves ſo well againſt foreign Enemies, and none of their 
Subjects conſpire againſt them at home 3 ſeeing ſeveral others , by reaſon of their cruclty , 
have not bcen able, even in times of Peace, as well as War, to defend their Government. 
F conceive it fell out according as their cruelty was well or ill applyed : I fay well applyed 
(i that word may be added toan ill ation) and it may be called fo, when committed but 
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once, and that of neceſſity for ones own preſervation, but never repeated afterwards, and 
even then converted as much as poſlible to the benefit of the Subject. Ul applyed, arc ſuch 
cruelties as are-but few in the beginning, but in time do rather multiply than decreaſe, 
Thoſe who are guilty of the firſt , do receive afliſtance ſometimes both trom God and Man, 
and Azathocles is an inftance. But the others cannot poſſibly ſabliſt long : From whence it 
is to be obſerved, that he who uſurps the Government of any State, is to execute and put 
in practice all the cruelties which he thinks material at once, that he may have no occaſion to 
renue them often, but that by his diſcontinuance, he may mollifie the people, and by his 
benefits, bring them over to his fide : He who does otherwiſe, whether for fear,or ill Coun- 
ſel, is obiiged to be always ready with his Knife in his hand , for he can never repoſe any 
confidence in his Subjects, whilſt they, by reaſon of his freſh and continued inhumanities 
cannot be ſecure againſt him : So then Injuriesare to be committed all at once , that the 
laſt being the leſs, the diſtaſte may be likewiſe the leſs 3 but benefits ſhould be diftilled by 
drops, that the reliſh may be the greater. Above all a Prince is ſo to behave himſelf towards 
his Subjects, that neither good fortune or bad ſhould be able to alter him 3 for being once 
aflaulted with adverſity, you have no time to do miſchief, and the good which you do, does 
you no good, being looked upon as forced, and ſo no thanks to be due for it. 


CHAP. IX. 
Of Civil Principality. 


| Shall ſpeak now of the other way, when a Principal Citizen not by wicked contrivance, 
2 or intollerable violence is made Soveraign of his Country, which may be called a Civil 
Principality, and is not'to be attained by either Virtue, or Fortune alone, but by a lucky 
ſort of craftz This Man I fay arrives at the Government by the favour of the people or No- 
bility 3 for in all Cities the meaner, and the better ſort of Citizens are of different humours, 
and it proceeds from hence that the common people are not willing to be commanded and 
oppreſſed by the great ones, and the great ones are not to be ſatisfyed without it : From this 
diverſity of appetite, one of theſe three Effte&sdoariſe, Principality , Liberty , or Licen- 
tiouſnels. Principality is cauſed either by the people, or the great ones, as either the one, or 
the other has occaſion : The great ones finding themſelves unable to reſiſt the popular tor- 


rent, do many times unanimouſly confer their whole Authority upon one Perſon, and create 


him Prince, that under his protection they may be quiet and ſecure. The People on the 
other fide, when over-power'd by their Adverfaries, do the ſame thing, tranſmitting their 
power to a ſingle perſon, who is made King for their better defence. He who arrives at 
the Soveraignty by the aſſiſtance of the great ones, preſerves it with more difficulty , than 
he whois advanced by the people, becauſe he has about him many of his old Afﬀociates, who 
thinking themiſclves his Equals, are not to be dire&ted and managed as he would have them. 
But he that is preferred by the people, ſtands alone without Equals, and has no-body, or 
very few about him, but what are ready to obey : Moreover the Grandees are hardly to be 
ſatisfied without injury to others, which is otherwiſe with the people, becauſe their deligns 
are more reaſonable, than the deſigns of the great ones, which are fixt upon commanding, 
and oppreſling altogether, whiP the people endeavour only to defend and ſecure them- 
ſelves. Moreover where the people is adverſe, the Prince can never be ſafe, by reaſon of 
their numbers 3 whereas the great ones are but few, and by conſequence not ſo dangerous. 
The worſt that a Prince can expe from an injured and incenſed people, is to be deſerted 3 
but if the great cnes be provoked, he is not only to fear abandoning, but conſpiracy , and 
bandying againſt him for the greater ſort being more provident and cunning, they look 
out in time to their own ſafety, and make their intereſt with the perſon, who they hope will 
overcome. Beſides the Prince is obliged to live always with one and the fame people , but 
with the Grandees he is under no ſuch obligation, for he may create, and degrade ad- 
vance and remove them as he pleaſes. But for for the better Explication of this part, I ſay, 
That theſe great men are to be conſidered two ways eſpecially 3 That is , whether in the 
nanner of their adminiſtration they do wholly follow the fortune and intereſt of the Prince, 
br whether they dootherwiſe. Thoſe who devote themſelves entirely to his buſineſs, and 
are not rapacious, are to be valued and preferred. Thoſe who are more remiſs, and will 
not ſtick to their Prince, do it commonly upon two Motives, either out of lazineſs or fear 
(and in thoſe caſes they may be employed, eſpecially if they be wiſe and of good Counſel, 
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to fear them) or upon ambition, and deſign, and that is a token that their thoughts are 
more intent upon their own advantage than thine. . Of theſe a Prince ought always to have 
a more than ordinary care, and order them as if they were Enemies profeſſed , for in his 
diſireſs they will be ſure to ſet him forwards, and do what they can to deſtroy him. He 
therefore who comes to be Prince by the favour and ſuffrage of the people, is obliged to 
keep them his friends, which (their delire being nothing but freedom from oppreſſion) 
may be calily done. But he that is preferred by the intereſt of the Nobles againſt the minds 
of the Commons, is above all things to indeavour to ingratiate with the people, which 
will be as the other, if he undertakes their protection : And Men receiving good Offices, 
where they expected ill, are indear'd by the ſurprize, and become better affected to their 
BenefaQtor, than perhaps they would have been, had he been made Prince by their imme- 
diate favour. Thereare many ways of infinuating with the people , of which no certain 
rule can be given, becauſe they vary according to the diverlity of the ſubject, and therefore 
I ſhall paſs them at this time, concluding with this afſertion , that it is neceſſary above all 
things, that a Prince preſerves the affe&tions of his people, otherwiſe in any Exigence, he 
has no refuge nor remedy. Nabides Prince of the Spartans, ſuſtained all Greece, and a Vi- 
aorious Army of the Romans, and defended his Government and Country againſt them all 3 
and to do that great ation, it was ſufficient for him to ſecure himſelf againſt the Machina- 
tions of a few, whereas if the people had been his Enemy , that would not have done it. 
Let no man impugn my opinion with that old ſaying, He that builds upon the people, builds 
pon the ſand. That is true indeed when a Citizen of private Condition relics upon the 
people, and perſwades himfelt that when the Magiſtrate, or his Adverſary, goes about to 
oppreſs him, they will bring him off, in which caſe many preſidents may be produced , and 
particularly the Gracchi in Rome, and Georgio Scali in Florence, But if the Prince that 
builds upon them, knows how to command, and be a man of Courage , not dejected in 
adverlity. nor deficient in his other preparations, but keeps up the ſpirits of his people by his 
own Valour and Conduct, he ſhall never be deſerted by them, nor tind his foundation laid in 
a wrong place. 

Theſe kind of Governments are moſt tottering and uncertain, when the Prince ſtrains of a 
ſuddain, and paſſes (asat one leap) from a Civil, to an abſolute power, and the reaſon is, 
becauſe they cither command and a& by themſelves, or by the Miniſtery and Mediation of 
the Magiſtrate : In this laſt caſe their authority is weaker, and more tickliſh, becauſe it de- 
pends much upon the pleaſure and concurrence of the Chief Officers, (who: (in time of ad- 
verſity eſpecially) can remove them eaſily, either by neglecting, .or reſiſting their Com- 
mands : Nor is there any way for ſuch a Prince in the perplexity of his affairs to eſtabliſh a 
Tyranny, becauſe thoſe Citizens and Subje&s who uſed to exerciſe the Magiſtracy , retain 
ſtill ſuch power and influence upon the people, that they will not infringe their Laws , to 
obey his 3 and in time of danger he ſhall always want ſuch as he can truſt, So that a Prince 
is not to take his meaſures according to what he ſees in times of peace, when of the Subjects 
(having nothing to do but to be governed) every one runs, every one promiſes, and every 
one dyes for him, when death is at a diſtance : But when times are tempeſtuous, and the - 
ſhip of the State has need of the help and aſſiſtance of the Subject, there are but few will 
expoſe themſelves :. And this experiment is the more dangerous, becauſe it can 
be practiſed but once : So then , a Prince who is provident and wiſe ought to carry 
himſelf ſo, that in all places, times, and occafions the people may have necd of his admini- 
ſtration and Regiment, and ever after they ſhall be faithful and true. 
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CHAP. X, 
How the ſtrength of all Principalities is to be computed. 


'F O any man that examines the nature of Principalities, 'it 15 worthy his conſideration, 
whether a Prince has power and territory enough to ſubliſt by himſelf, or whether he 
nceds the affiſtance, and proteQon of other people. To clear the point a little better, I 
think thoſe Princes capable of ruling who are able either by the numbers of their men, or 
the greatneſs of their wealth to raiſe a compleat Army, and bid Battail to any that ſhall 
invade them 3 and thoſe I think depend upon others, who of themſelves dare not meet their 
Enemy in the field, but are forced to keep within their bounds, and defend them as well as 
they can. Of the tir{t we have ſpoken already, and ſhall ſay mote as orcation is preſented. 
Of the ſecond no more can be ſaid, but to adviſe ſuch Princes to ſtrengthen and tortitie the 
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Capital Town in their Dominions, and not to trouble himſelf with the whole Country 3 
and whoever ſhall do that, and in other things, manage himſelf with his Subje&s as 1 have 
deſcribed, and perhaps ſhall do hereafter, ſhall with great caution be invaded, for men arc 


generally wary and tender of enterprizing any thing that is difficult, and no great calineſs 


*: tobe found in attacking a Town well tortified and provided, where the Prince is not 
hated by the people. | | | 

The Towns in Germany are many of them free z though their Country and diſtrict be but 
ſmall, yet they obey the Emperor but when they pleaſe, and are in no awe, either of him, 
or any other Prince of the Empire, becauſe they are all ſo well fortified, every one looks 
apon the taking of any one of them as a work of great difhculty and time, their Walls being, 
ſo ſtrong, their Ditches ſodeep, their works ſo regular, and well provided with Cannon, 
and their ſtores and Magazines always furniſh'd tor a Twelvemonth. Beſides which,for the 
aliment and ſuſtenance of the people, and that they may be no burthen to the publick, they 
have work-houſes, where fora year together the poor may be employcd in ſuch things as arc 
the Nerves and life of that City, and ſuſtain themſelves by their labour. Military Diſcipline 
and Exerciſes are likewiſe much in requeſt there, and many Laws and good Cuſtoms they 
have to maintain them. | 

A Prince then who has a City well fortified, and the afteCtions of his people, is not eaſily 
to be moleſted, and he that does moleſt him, is like to repent it, for the affairs of this world 
are ſo various, 'it is almoſt impoſſible for any Army to lye quietly a whole year before a 
Town, without interruption. It any objects that the people having houſes and poſſeſſions 
out of the Town, will not have patience to ſee them plundered and burned 3 and that Cha- 
rity to themſelves will make them forget their Princez I anſwer, That a wiſe and dexterous 
Prince will cafily evade thoſe difficulties, by encouraging his Subjects, 8 perſwading them, 
ſometimes their troubles will not be long 3 ſometimes inculcating, and poſſeſſing them with 
the cruelty ofthe Enemy and ſometimes by correctiug and ſecuring himſelf nimbly of ſuch 
. as appear t00 turbulent and audacious. Moreover the uſual practice is for the Enemy to 
plunder and ſet the Country on fre at their firſt coming, whilſt every man's ſpirit is high, 
and fixed upon defence ſo that the Prince needs not concern himſelf, nor be fearful of that, 
for thoſe miſchicfs are paſs'd, and inconveniencies received , and when the people in three 
or four days time begin to be cool, and conſider things ſoberly , they will find there is no 
remedy, and joyn more cordially with the Prince, looking upon him as under an,obligation 
to them, for having ſacrificed their Houſes and Eſtates in his defence, And the Nature of 
Man is ſuch, to take as much pleaſure in _— obliged another, as in being obliged himſelf. 
Wherefore all things fairly conſidered, it is no ſuch hard matter for a Prince not only to gain, 
but to retain the affeftion of his Subjeds, and make them patient of a long Siege, if he be 
wiſe, and provident, and takes care, they want nothing, either for their livelyhood or 

defence. 


—_—___ 


CHAP. XI. 
of Eccleſtaſtical Principalities. 


T Hete remains nothing of this Nature to be diſcourſed, but of Eccleſiaſtical Principalities, 
about which the greateſt difficulty is to get into poſſeſſion , becauſe they are gained 
either by Fortune or Virtue, but kept without either, being ſupported by ancient Statutes 
univerſally received in'the Chriſtian Church, which are of ſuch power and authority, the 

do keep their Prince in his Dignity, let his converſation or conduct be what it will. Theſe 
are the only perſons who have Lands, and do not defend them, Subjects, and do not govern 
them, and yet their Lands are not taken from them though they never defend them , nor 
their Subjects diſſatished, though they never regard them ſo that theſe Principalitics are 
the happieſt and moſt ſecure in the worldz but being managed by a ſupernatural' power 
above the wiſdom and contrivance of Man 3 I ſhall ſpeak no more of them , for being ſet 
up, and contigued by God himſelf, it would be great preſumption in any man who ſhould 
unf>rtake to diſpute them. Nevertheleſs, if it ſhould be queſtioned how it came to paſs 
that in Temporal things the Church is atrived at that hiighth , ſeeing that before Alexan- 
der's time, the Ttalian Princes, not only ſuch as were Soveraigns, but every Barox and Lord, 
how inconſiderable foever in Temporal affairs, eſteemed of them but little 3 yet fince, it 
has been able not only to fiartle and confront the King of France, but to drive him out of 
Ttaly, and to ruine the Venetians, the reaſon of which,though already well known,lI think it 
not ſuperfluous, to revive in ſome meaſure, Before 
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Before Charles King of France paſſed himſ(elt into Ttaly , that Province was under the 
Empire of the Pope, the Venetiens, the King of Naples, Duke of Milan, and the Florex- 
tines, It was the intereſt of theſe Potentates , to have a care, ſome of them that no foreign 
Prince ſhould come with an Army into Italy, and ſome that none among themſelves ſhould 
uſurp upon the other. Thoſe of whom the reſt were concern'd to be moſt jealous, 
were the Pope , and the Venetian : to reſtrain the Venetians , all the reſt were us'd to con- 
federate, as in the defence of Ferrara, Tokeep under the Pope, the Roman Barons contri- 
buted much, who being divided into two factions ( the Urſmi, and Colloneſt in perpetual 
contention, with their Arms conſtantly in their hands under the very noſe of the Pope,they 
kept the Pontifical power very low , and infirm : and although now and then there hapned 
acouragious Pope (as Sextws) yet neither his courage , wiſdom, nor fortune was able to 
dilintangle him from thoſe incommodities 3 and the thortneſs of their reign was the reaſon 
thereof; for ten years time ( which was as much as any of them reign'd ) was ſcarce ſufh- 
cient for the ſuppreſſion of either of the parties, and when the Coloxneſi as a Man may ſay 
were almoſt extin& , a new Enemy ſprang up againſi the Urſini, which revived the Colone- 

7, and recſtabliſhed them again. This emulation and animoſity at home , was the cauſe 
the Pope wasno more formidable in 1taly ; after this Alexander VI. was advanc'd to the Pa- 
pacy , who more than all that had ever been before him , demonſtrated what a Pope with 
mony and power wasable to do having taken advantage of the French invaſion, by the 
Minittery and condu&t of DukeV alentine, he performed all that I have mentioned elſe where 
2mong the Acions of the ſaid Duke. And though his deſign was not ſo much to advantage 
the Church , as to aggrandize the Duke, yet what he did for the one, turned afterwards 
to the benefit of the other , for the Pope being dead , and Valentine extin& , what both of 
them had got, devolv*'d upon the Church: after him Jxlizs ſucceeded, and found the 
Church in a flouriſhing condition 3 Romagna was wholly in its poſſeſſion, the Barons of 
Rome exterminated, and gone, and their faQtions ſupprefled by Pope Alexander, and be- 
ſides, a way opened for raiſing and hoarding of Mony never practiſed before z which way 
FJulizs improving rather than otherwiſe , be began toentertain thoughts , not only of con- 
quering Bologna, but maſtering the Venetians, and forcing the French out of Italy. All 
which great enterprizes ſucceeding , it added much to his honor that he impropriated no« 
thing , but gave all to the Church. He maintained alſo the Coloxefi and Urſini in the ſame 
condition as he found them, and though in caſe of ſedition there were thoſe ready on both 
fides to have headed them, yet there were two conſiderations which kept them at peace. 
One was the greatneſs of the Church which kept them in awe the other was their want of ' 
Cardinals, which indeed was the Original of their diſcontents, and will never ceafe till 
ſome of them be advanced to that dignity 3 for by them the Parties in Rome, and without, 
arc maintained, and the Barons oblig'd to defend them ſo that the ambition of the Pre- 
lats is the cauſe of all the diſſention and tumults among the Baroxs, | 

His preſent Holineſs Pope Leo had the happineſs to be ele&ed at a time when it was moſ 
powertul , and it is hop*d , if they made the Church great by their Arms , he by the inte- 


grity of his converſation, and a thouſand other virtues will inlarge it much more, and make 
it more venerable and auguſt. 


—_—— — 


CHAP. XII. 


How many forms there are of Military Diſcipline , and of thoſe Souldiers 
which are called Mercenary. 


Hrs ſpoken particularly of the ſeveral ſorts of Principalities as I propoſed in the be- 
ginning 3 conſidered in part the reaſons of their good conſtitution, and their evil z and 
the ways which many have taken to acquire , and preſerve them it remains that I pro- 
cced now in a general way upon ſuch things as may conduce to the offence , or defence of 
cither of them, 

Wehave declared before that it is not only expedient, but neceſſary for a Prince to take 
care his foundations be good, otherwiſe his fabrick will be ſure to fail. | 
 Theprincipal foundations of all States , ( new, old, or mixt ) are good Laws and good 
Arms, and becauſe there cannot be good Laws, where there are not good Arms, 


and where the Arms are good , there muſt be good Laws, Lſhall paſs by the Laws, and 
diſcourſe of the Arms. 


I fay,the Arms then with which aPrince defends his State,are his own,Mercenary,Auxilia- 
ry 
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ryor mixt. The Mercinary, and Auxiliary are unprofitable, and dangerous, and that 
Prince who founds the duration of his Government upon his Mercenary forces ; ſhall never 
be tirm nor ſecure, for they are divided , ambitious, undiſciplin'd, unfaithful, inſolent to 
their friends , abje& to their Enemies , without fear of God , or faith to Men, fo the ruine 
of that perſon who trults to them is no longer protracted , than the attempt is deferred 3 
in time of peace they devorſe you, in time of War they deſert you , and the reaſon is be- 
cauſe it is not love , nor any principle ot honor that keeps them in the held , *tis only their 
pay , and that 1s not a conlideration ſtrong enough to prevail with them to die for you 5 
whilſt you have more ſervice to imploy them in, they are excellent Souldiersz but tell them 
of an engagement , and they will either disband before, or run away in the battle. 
And to evince this , would require no great pains ſeeing the ruine of Italy proceeded 
from no othercauſe , than that for ſeveral.years together it had repos'd it ſelf upon Merce- 
nary Arms which forces 'tis poſſible may have formerly done ſervice to ſome particular per- 
ſon , and behav'd themſelves well enough among one another, but no ſooner were they 
attackt by a powerful foreigner , but they diſcovered themſelves, aud ſhew what they 
were to the World: hence it was that Charles 8 chaulk*d out his own way into Italy; and 
that perſon was in the right , who affirmed our own faults were the cauſe of our miſeries 
but it was not thoſe faults he believed, but thoſe I have-mention'd , which being commit- 
ted moſt eminently by Princes , they ſuffered moſt remarkably in the puniſhment. But 
to come cloſer to the point , and give you a clearer proſpect of the imperfection and infe- 
licity of thoſe forces. The great officers of theſe mercenaries,” are Men of great courage, or 
otherwiſe 3 if the firſt, you can never be ſafe, for they always aſpire to make themlelyes 
great cither by ſupplanting of you who is their Maſter , or oppreſling of other People , 
whom you deſir'd to have preſerved and on the other fide, if the Commanders be not 
couragious you are ruined again 3 if it ſhould be urged that all Generals will do the ſame, 
whether mercenaries or others , I would anſwer, that all War is managed either by a Prince 
or Republick : the Prince is obliged to go in perſon, and perform the office of General 
himſelf : the Republick muſt depute ſome one of her choice Citizens , who is to be changed, 
if he carries himſelf ill 3 it he behaves himſelt well, he is to be continued , but fo ſraitned 
and circumſcrib'd by his commiſſion , that he may not tranſgreſs : and indeed experience 


tells us that Princes alone , and Commonwealths alone with their own private forces have - 


performed great things, whereas mercenaries do nothing but hurt. Beſides, a martial 
Commonwealth that ſtands upon its own legs, and maintains it (elf by its own proweſs, is 
not calily uſurp*d , and falls not ſo readily under the obedience of one of their fellow Citi- 
Zens, as where all the forces are foreign. Rome, and Sparta maintained their own liberty 
for many years together by their own forces and Arms : the Swiſſes are more martial than 
their Neighbours , and by conſequence more free. Of the danger of Mercenary forces, we 
have an antient example in the Carthaginians , who after the end of their firſt War with the 
Romans , had like to have been ruin'd, and overrun by their own.Mercenaries , though 
their own Citizens commanded them. 

After the death of Epiminandas the Thebaxs made Philip of Macedon their General, who 
defeated their Enemies,and enſlaved themſelves. Upon the death of Duke Philip,the Milanefi 
entertained Franceſco Sforza againſt theVenetians , and Franceſco, having worſted the Ene- 


my at Caravaggio , joyned himſelf with him , with deſign to have maſtered his Maſters, 


Franceſco's Father was formerly in the ſervice of Foar Queen of Naples , and on a ſudden 
marched away from her with his Army, and left her utterly deſtitute , ſo that ſhe was 
conſtrain'd to throw her ſelf under the protection of the King of Aragon, and though the 
Venetians, and Florentines both , have lately enlarged their Dominion by imploying theſe 
forces, and their Generals have rather advanced than enflay'd them 3 Ianſwer that the Flo- 
rentines may impute it to their good fortune , becauſe , of ſuch of their Generals as they 
might have rationally feared , ſome had no Victories to incourage them, others were 
obſtructed, aud others turned their ambition another way 3 he that was not Victorious was 
Giovanni Acuto , whoſe fidelity could not be known , becauſe he had no opportunity to 
break it, but every body knows had he ſucceeded, the Florextines had been all at his mercy : 
Sforza had always the Bracceſchi in oppoſition , and they were reciprocally an impediment 
the one to the other. Franceſco turned his ambition upon Lombardy , Braccio upon the 
Church , and the Kingdom of Naples. But to ſpeak of more modern occurrences. The 
Florentines made Pal Vitelli their General , a wiſe Man , and one who from a private for- 
tune had raiſed himſelf toa great reputation : had Paul taken Piſa, no body can be in- 
ſentible how the Florentines muſt have comported with him, for ſhould he have quitted 
their ſervice ,, and taken pay of their Enemy, they had been loſt without remedy, and to 


have continnued him in that power , had been in time to have made him their Maſter. W 
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the progreſs of the Venetians be conſidered , they will be found to have acted ſecurely,and 
honorably whilſt their aftairs were managed by their. own forces ( which was before they 
attempted any thing upon the terra firma _) then all was done by the Gentlemen and Com- 
mon People of that City , and they did very great things 3 but when they began to enter- 
prize at land , they began to abate of their old reputation and diſcipline , and to degenerate 
into the cuſtoms of Italy 3 and when they began to conquer firſt upon the Continent, ha- 
ving no great territory, and their reputation being formidable abroad, there was no occaſi- 
on that they ſhould be much afraid of their officers 3 but afterwards when they began to ex< 
tend their Empire, under the command of Carmignola, then it was they became fenlible of 
their errorz for having found him to be a great Captain by their Victories (under his con« 
du) againſt the Duke of Milan , perceiving him afterwards grow cool and remiſs in their 
ſervice , they concluded no more great things were to be expected from him z and bej 

neither willing , nor indeed able to take away his commiſſion , for fear of loſing what 
they got, they had were conſtrain'd for their own ſecurity to put him to Death.Their Gene- 
rals after him were Bartolomeo da Bergamo, Roberto da San Severino, and the Conte de Piti- 
gliano, and ſuch as they, under whoſe conduct the Vexetians were more like to loſe than 
to gain , as it hapned not long after at Vaila , where in one Battle they loſt as much as they 
had been gaining eight hundred years with incredible labour and difficulty 3 which is not 
ſtrange , if it be conſidered that by thoſe kind of forces the conqueſts are flow, and tedious, 
and weak 3 but their loſſes are rapid and wonderful. And becauſe Iam come with my ex- 
amples into Italy, where for many years all things have been manag'd by mercenary. Ar- 
mics, I ſhall lay my diſcourſe a little higher , that their Original and progreſs being ren- 
dred more plain, they may with more eaſe be regulated and corrected. You muſt under- 
derſtand that in latter times when the Roman Empire began to decline in Ttaly, and the 
Pope to take upon him authority in Temporal affairs , Italy became divided into ſeveral 
States : For many of the great Cities took Arms againſt their Nobility , who having been 
formerly favoured by the Emperours, kept the People under oppreſſion , againſt which the 
Church oppoſed to gain to it {elf a reputation and intereſt in temporal affairs: other Cities 
were ſubdued by their Citizens who made themſelves Princes 3 fo that Italy (upon the tran- 
{lation of the Empire ) being fallen into the hands of the Pope and ſome other Common- 


-wealths 3 and thoſe Priefts and Citizens unacquainted with the uſe and exercife of Arms ; 


they began to take foreigners into their pay : the firſt Man who gave reputation to theſe 
kind of forces was Alberigo da Como of Romagna : among the reſt Braccio and Sforza ( the 
two great Arbiters of Italy in their time ) were brought up under his diſcipline,after whom 
ſucceeded the reſt who commanded the Armies in 1taly toour days : and the end of their 
great diſciplineand conduct was, that Italy was overrun by Charles, pillaged by Leris, 
violated by Ferrand, and defamed by the Swizzers. The order which they obſerv*d, was 
firſt to take away the reputation from the Foot , and appropriate it to themſelves; and this 
they did, becauſe their dominion being but ſmall, and to be maintained by their own indu- 
ſtry , a few foot could not do their bulineſs , and a great body they could not maintain ; 
hereupon they changed their Militia into horſe , which being digeſted into Troops they 
ſuſtain'd and rewarded themſelves with the commands, and by degrees this way of Caval- 
ry was grown ſo much in fathion , that in-an Army of 20000 Men, there was ſcarce 2000 
Foot to be found. Beſides they endeavour'd with all poſſible induſtry to prevent trouble or 
fear either to themſelves or their Souldiers , and their way was by killing no body in fight, 
only taking one another Priſoners , and diſmiſſing them afterwards without either preju- 
dice or ranſom. When they were in Leaguer before a Town, they ſhot not rudely amongſt 
them in the night, nor did they inthe Town diſturb them with any fallies in their Camp 
no approaches or intrenchments were made at unſeaſonable hours , and nothing of lying in 
the teild when Winter came on 3 and all theſe things did not happen by any negligence in 
their Officers , but were part of their diſcipline, and introduc'd ( as is faid before ) to eaſe 
the poor Souldier both of labour and danger, by which practices they have brought Iraly 


both into ſlavery , and contempt. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
_ Of Auxiliaries, mix'd, and Natural Soldiers. 


A Uxiliaries (which are another ſort of unprofitable Soldiers) are when ſome potent 
Prince is called in to your aſſiſtance and defence z as was done not long ſince by Pope 
lins, who in his Enterprize of Ferrara having ſcen the ſad experience of his Mercenary 
Army, betook himſelt to auxiliaries, and capitulated with Ferrand King of Spain, that he 
ſhould come with his Forces to his relief. Theſe Armies may do well enough for themſelves, 
but he who invites them , is ſure to be a ſufferer ; for if they be beaten, he is ſure to be a 
loſer, if they ſucceed, he is left at their diſcretion 3 and though ancient Hiſtories are full of 
examples of this kind, yet I ſhall keep to that of Pope Fwlins XI. as one till freſh in our 
Memory, whoſe Expedition againſt Ferrara was very raſh and inconſiderate, in that he put 
all into the hands of a ſtranger 3 but his good fortune preſented him with a third accident, 
which prevented his reaping the fruit of his imprudent Ele&on 3 for his ſubſidiary Troops 
being broken at Ravenna, and the Swizzers coming in, and beating off the Vidtors, beyond 
all expeQation he eſcaped being a Priſoner to his Enemies, becauſe they alſo were de- 
feated, and to his Auxiliary friends, becauſe he had conquered by other peoples Arms. The 
Florentines being deſtitute of Soldiers, hired 10000 French for the reduction of Piſa , by 
which Counſel they ran themſelves into greater danger, than ever they had done in all their 
tr2ubles before. The Emperor of Conſtantinople in oppoſition to his Neighbors, ſent x0000 
Turks into Greece, which could not be got out again when the War wasat an end, but gave 
the firſt beginning to the ſervitude and captivity which thoſe Infidels brought upon that 
Country. He then who has no mind to overcome, may make uſe of theſe Forces, for they 
are much more dangerous than the Mercenary, and will ruine you out of hand, becauſe they 
are always unanimous, and at the command of other people , whereas the Mercenaries 
after they have gotten a Victory, muſt have longer time , and more occalion before they 
can do you a miſchief, in reſpe& they are not one body, but made up out of ſeveral Coun- 
trys entertain'd into your pay, to which if you add a General of your own, they cannot 
ſuddenly afſume ſo much Authority as will be able to doyou any prejudice. In ſhort, it is 
Cowardize and floth that is to be feared in the Mercenaries, and courage and aQivity in the 
Auxiliaries. A wiſe Prince therefore never made uſe of theſe Forces, but committed him- 
ſelf to his own chooling rather to be overcome with them, than to conquer with the other, 
becauſe he cannot think that a Victory, which is obtain'd by other peoples Arms. I hall 
make no-ſcruple to produce Ceſar Borgia for an Example. This Duke invaded Romagns 
with an Army of Auxiharies, conſiſting wholly of French, by whoſe affiſtance he took Imola, 
and Frli : Bat tinding them afterwards to totter in their faith, and himſelf inſecure , he 
betook himſelf to Mercenaries, as the leſs dangerous of the two, and entertained the Urſini 
and Vitell; into his pay finding them alſo irreſolute , unfaithful, and dangerous, he dif- 
miſs*d them, and for the future employed none but his own. From hence we may collec& 
the difference betwixt theſe two ſorts of Forces, it we conſider the difference in the Dukes 
reputation when the Urſini and Vitell; were in his Service, and when he had no Soldiers 
but his own : When he began to ſtand upon his own Legs, his renown began to increaſe, 
and indeed, before, his eſteem was not ſo great, till every body found him abſolute Maſter 
of his own Army. | wy 
Having begun my Examples in 1Ttaly, I am unwilling to leave it , eſpecially whiPf it 
ſupplies us with ſuch as are freſh in our memory 3 yet I cannot paſs by Hiero of Syracuſe, 
whom I have mentioned before. This perſon being made General of E Syracuſan Army, 
quickly diſcovered the Mercenary Militia was not to be relyed upon , their Officers being, 
qualified like ours in Ztaly, and tinding that he could neither continue, nor diſcharge them 
ſecurely, he ordered things ſo, that they were all cut to pieces, and then proſecuted the 
War with his own Forces alone, without any foreign aſſiſtance. To this purpcſe the Old 
Teftament affords us a figure not altogether improper. When David preſented himſelf to 
Saul, and offered his Service againſt Goliah the Champion of the Philiftins , Saul to encou- 
rage him,- accoutred him in his own Arms , but David having tryed them on, excuſed 
himſelf, pretending they were unfit, and that with them he ſhould not be able to manage 


| himſelt; wherefore he deſired he might gc forth againtt the Enemy with his own Arms 


only, which were his Sling and his Sword. Theſum of all is, the Arms of other people are 
commonly unfit 3 and either too wide, or two ſtrait, or too cumberſom. IN 
Ee 3 CHARLES 
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CHARLES VII. the Father of Lewis XI. having by his Fortune and Courage re- 
deem'd his Country out of the hands of the Engliſh , began to underſtand the neceflity of 
having Soldiers of his own, and ercecd a Militia at home to conſiſt of Horſe as well as Foot, 
after which, his Son King Lewzs caſhiered his own Foot , and took the $ wiſſers into his 
pay, which error being followed by his Succeſſors, (as is viſible to this day) is the occaſion 
of all the dangers to which that Kingdom of France is ſtill obnoxious 3 tor having advanced 
the reputation of the Swiſſes he vilihed his own people, by disbanding the foot entirely, and 
accuſtoming his Horle ſo much to engage with other Soldiers, that fighting ſtill in Conjun- 
ion with the Swiſſers, they began to believe they could do nothing without them 3 Hence 
it procceds that the French are not able to do any thing againſt the Swiſſes, and without 
them they will venture upon nothing : So that the French Army is mix'd, conliſts of Mer. 
cenaries, and Natives, and is much better than either Mercenaries or Auxiliaries alone, but 
much worſe than if it were entirely Natural, as this Example teltihes abundantly 3 for 
doubtleſs France would be inſuperable, if Charles his Eſtablithnient was made uſe of, and 
improv'd : But the imprudence of Man begins many things, which favouring of preſent 
good, conceal the poyſon that is latent, (as I ſaid betore of the Hectick Feaver)) wherefore 
if he who is rais'd to any Soveraignty , foreſces not a miſchief till it falls upon his head , he 
isnot to be reckoned a wiſe Prince, and truly that is a particular bleſſing of God, beſtowed 
upon few people : If we refleCt upon the firſt cauſe of the ruine of the Roman Empire, it 
will be found to beginat their entertaining the Goths into their Service, for thereby they 
weakened and enervated their own Native courage, and (as it were) transfuſed it into 
them. 

" I conclude therefore , that without having proper and peculiar forces of his own, no 
Prince is ſecure , but depends wholly upon fortune, as having no Natural and intrinſick 
ſtrength to ſuſtain him in adverſity : and it was always the opinion, and poſition of wiſe 
Men, that nothing is ſo infirm and unſtable as the name of Power, not founded upon forces 
of its own thoſe forces are compoſed of your Subjects, your Citizens, or Servants, all the 
relt are either Mercenaries or Auxiliaries,and as to the manner of Ordering and Diſciplining 
theſe Domeſticks, it will not be hard , if the Orders which TI have preſcribed be peruſed, 
and the ways conſidered which Philip the Father of Alexander the Great, and many other 
Princes and Republicks have uſed in the like caſes, to which Orders and Eſtabliſhments I do 
wholly refer you. 


CHA P. XIV. 


The duty of a Prince in relation to his Militia. 


Prince then is to have no other deſign, nor thought, nor ſtudy, but War, and the Arts 
-and Diſciplines of it 3 for indeed that is the only proteſhon worthy of a Prince, and 
is of ſo much importance, that it not only preſerves thoſe who are born Princes in their 
patrimonics, but advances men of private condition to that Honorable degree. On the 
otherſide it is frequently ſeen when Princes have addicted themſelves more to delicacy and 
ſoftneſs, than to Arms, they have loſtall, and been driven out of their States 3 for the prin- 
cipal things which deprives or gains a man authority , is the negle& or profeſſion of that 
Art : Franceſco Sforza by his Experience in War, of a private perſon made himſelf Duke 
of Milan, and his Children, ſecking to avoid the fatigues and incommodities thereof, of 
Dukes became private Men 3 for among other evils and inconveniences which attend when 
you are ignorant in War, it makes you contemptible, which is a ſcandal a Prince ought 
with-all diligence to avoid, for reaſons I ſhall name hereafter 3 beſides betwixt a potent, and 
an inipotent, a vigilant and a negligent Prince there is no proportion, it being unreaſona- 
ble that a Martial and Generous perfon ſhould be ſubje& willingly to one that is weak and 
remiſs, or that thoſe who are careleſs and cefteminate , ſhould be ſafe amongſt thoſe who 
are Military and Active for the one is too inſolent, and the other too captious, ever to do 
any thing well together 3 ſo that a Prince unacquainted with the Diſcipline of War, beſides 
other intclicities to which he is expos'd, cannot be beloved by, nor contident in his Armies. 
He never therefore ought to relax his thoughts from the Exerciſes of War , not ſo much 
as in time of Peace, and indeed then he ſhould imploy his thoughts more ſtudiouſly therein, 
than in War it felf, which may be done two ways, by the application of the body, and the 
mind. As to his bodily application, or matter of ation, beſides that he is obliged to keep 
his Armics in good Diſcipline and Exerciſe, he ought to inure himſelf to ſports, and by 
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Hunting and Hawking, and ſuch like recreation, accuſtom his body to hardſhip , and hun- 
ver, and thirſt, andat the ſame time inform himſelf of the Coaſts and ſcituation of the 
Country, - the bigneſs and elevation of the Mountains, the largeneſs and avenues of the Val- 
lies, the extent of the Plains, the Nature of the Rivers and Fens, which is to be done with 
great curioſity z and this knowledge is uſctul two ways 3 tor hereby he not only learns to 
know his own Country, and to provide better for its defence , but it prepares and adapts 
him, by obſerving their ſcituations, to comprehend the ſcituations of other Countrys, which 
will perhaps be neceſſary for him to diſcover : For the Hills, the Vales, the Plains, the 
Rivers, and the Marſhes (tor Example) in Txſcany, have a certain fimilitude and reſem- 
blance with thoſe in other Provinces ſo that by the knowledge of one, we may eaſily ima- 
gine the reſt : and that Prince who is detective in this, wants the molt neceſſary qualification 
of a General for by knowing the Country, he knows how to beat up his Enemy 3 take up 
his quarters 3 March his Armics 3 Draw up his Men 3 and befiege a Town with advantage. 
In the Character which Hiſtorians give of Philopomenes Prince of Achaia, one of his great 
Commendations is, that in time of peace he thought of nothing but Military affairs, and 
when he was in Company with his Friends in the Country, he would many times ſtop ſud- 
denly, and expoſtulate with them if the Enemy were upon that Hill , and our Army 
where we are, which would have the advantage of the ground ? How could we come at 
them with moſt ſecurity ? if we would draw off, how might we do it beſt? Or if they 
would retreat, how might we follow ? ſo that as he-was travelling, he would propoſe all 
the accidents to which an Army was ſubje&; he would hear their opinion , give them his 
own, and reinforce it with arguments 3 and this he did ſo frequently, that by continual pra- 
Qice, and a conſtant intention of his thoughts upon that buſineſs, he brought himſelf to 
that perfection, no accident could happen, no inconvenience could occur to an Army, but 
he could preſently redreſs it. But as to the exerciſe ofthe mind, a Prince is to do that by 
diligence in Hiſtory, and ſolemn conſideration of the actions 'of the moſt Excellent Men ; 
by obſerving how they demean'd themſelves in the Wars, examining the grounds and rea- 
ſons of their Victories, and Lofles, that he may be able to avoid the one, and imitate the 
other z and above all, to keep cloſe to the Example of fome great Captain of old ( if any 
ſuch occurs in his reading,) and not only to make him his pattern, but to have all his ations 

rpetually in his mind, as it was ſaid Alexander did by Achilles; Ceſar by Alexander, 
Scibio by Cyr#s. And whoever reads the life of Cyrus written by Xenophon, will find how 
much Scipio advantaged his renown by that imitation, and how much in modeliy, atfability, 
humanity, and liberality he framed himſelf to the deſcription which Xezophox had given 
him. A wiſe Prince therefore is to obſerve all theſe rules, and never be idle in time of 
peace, but employ himſelf therein with all his induſtry, that in his adyerſity he may reap the 
truit of it, and when fortune frowns, be ready to detie her. 


-—m—_— 


CHAF. XV. 


of ſuch things as render Men ( eſpecially Princes ) worthy of blame , 
or applauſe. 


ET remains now that we ſee in what manner a Prince ought. to comport with his SubjeQts 
and friends : and becauſe many have writ of this ſubject before, it may perhaps ſeem ar- 
rogant in me, eſpecially conſidering that in my diſcourſe I ſhall deviate from the opinion of 
other Men. But my intention being to write for the benefit and advantage of him who 
underſtands , I thought it more convenient to reſpec the eſſential verity , than the ima- 
gination of the thing ( and many have fram'd imaginary Commonwealths and Govern- 
ments to themſelves which never were ſeen, nor had any real exiſtence ) for the preſent 
manner of living is ſodifferent from the way that ought to be taken , that he who neglects 
what is done , to follow what ought to be done, will ſooner learn how to ruine , than how 
topreſerve himſelf; for a tender Man, and one that defires to be honeſt in every thing,mult 
needs run a great hazard among ſo many of a contrary Principle. Wherefore it is neceſla- 
ry, for a Prince thar is willing to ſubſiſt, to harden himſelf, and learn to be good, or other- 
Wiſe according to the exigence of his affairs: Laying alide therefore all imaginable no- 
tions ofa Prince , and diſcourfing of nothing but what is aRtually true , I fay that all Men 
when they are ſpoken of , eſpecially Princes ( who are in a higher and more eminent ſtati- 
on.) are-remarkable for ſome quality or other that makes them either honorable or con- 
zEemptible, Hence it is that ſome are counted liberal, others miſerable (according to the 
| | propriety 
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propriety of the Tuſcan word Miſero, for Qxaro in our language is one that deſires to ac- 
quire by rapine , or any otherway 3 Miſero is he that abſtains too much from — uſe 
of his own ) ſome munificent, others repacious, ſome cruel, others merciful; ſome taith- 
leſs, others preciſe. One poor ſpirited and effeminate, another fierce and ambitious , one 
courteous, another haughty, one modeſt, another libidinous, one fincere, another cun- 
ning , one rugged and moroſe, another acceſſible and eaſie, one grave, another gidy , one 
a Devote, and another an Atheiſt, No man (I am ſure) will deny but that it would be an 
admirable thing, and highly to be commended to have a Prince endued with all the good 
- qualities aboveſaid 3 but becauſe it is impoſſible to have, much lels to exerciſe them all, by 
reaſon of the frailty and croſsneſs of our Nature, it is convenient that he be {o well inſtru- 
&ed as to know how to avoid the ſcandal of thoſe Vices which may deprive him of his State, 
and be very cautious of the reſt, though their conſequence be not ſo pernicious, but where 
they are unavoidable, he need trouble himſelf the leſs. Again, he is not to concern himſelf 
if run under the infamy of thoſe Vices without which his Dominion was not to be preſerved 
for if we conſider things impartially, we ſhall find ſome things in appearance are virtuous, 
and yet if purſued, would bring certain deſtruction and others on the contrary that are. 
ſeemingly bad, which if followed by a Prince, procure his peace and ſecurity. 


——_— 
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CHAP. XVI. 
of Liberality, and Parſimony. 


O begin then with the firſt of the above-mentioned qualities, Ifay, it would be adyan- 
tagious to be accounted liberal 3 nevertheleſs liberality ſo uſed as not to render you 
formidable, does but injure you, for if it be uſed virtuouſly, and as it ought to be, it will 
- not be known, nor ſecure you from the imputation of its contrary : To keepup therefore the 
name of liberal amongſt men, it is neceſſary that no kind of luxury be omitted , fo that a 
Prince of that diſpolition will conſume his revenue in thoſe kind of expences, and be obliged 
at laſt, if he would preſerve that reputation, to become grievous, and a great exator upon 
the people, and do whatever is practicable for the getting of Money, which will cauſe him 
to be hated, of his Subjects, and deſpiſed by every body elſe, when he once comes to be 
poor » {o that offending many with his liberality, and rewarding but few, he becomes ſen- 
ſible of the firſt diſaſter, and runs great hazard of being ruined , the firſt time he is in dan- 
ger > which when afterwards he diſcovers, and delires to remedy 3 he runs into the other 
extream, and grows as odious for his avarice. So then if a Prince cannot exerciſe this vir- 
cue of liberality, ſo as to be publickly known, without detriment to himſelf, he ought if he 
be wiſe, not todread the imputation of being covetous, for in time he ſhall be eſteemed 
liberal when it is diſcovered that by his parſimeny he has increaſed his revenue to a Condi- 
tion of defending him againſt any Invaſion, and to enterprize upon other people, without 
oppreſling of them 3 ſo that he ſhall be accounted Noble toall from whom he takes nothing 
away, which are an infinite number 3 and near and parſimonious only to ſuch few as he gives 

nothing to. | 
In = days we have ſeen no great ation done, but by thoſe who were accounted miſera. 
ble, the other have been always undone. Pope Julius XI. made uſe of his bounty to get 
into the Chair, but (to enable himſelf to make War with the King of France) he never 
practiſed it after, and by his frugality he maintained ſeveral Wars without any tax or impo- 
fition upon the people, his long parſimony having furniſhed him for his extraordinary 
Expences. The preſent King of Spain, if he had affected to be thought liberal, could never 
have undertaken ſo many great deſigns, nor obtain'd ſo many great Victories. - A Prince 
therefore ought not much to concern himſelf (ſo he exacts not upon his SubjeRs, fo he be 
able to defend himſelf, ſo he becomes not poor and deſpicable, nor commits rapine upon 
his people_) though he be accounted covetous, for that is one'of thoſe Vices which fortifies 
his Dominion. If any one objects that Ceſar by his liberality made his way to the Em- 
pire, and many others upon the ſame ſcore of reputation have made themſelves great I 
anſwer, That you are cither actually a Prince, or in a fair way to be made one. In the 
firſt caſe liberality is hurtful 3 in the ſecond, *tis neceſſary, and Ceſar was one of thoſe who 
delign'd upon the Empire : But when he was arrived at that dignity, if he had lived, and 
not retrenched his Expences, he would have ruined that Empire. If any replys, Many 
have been Princes. and with their Armies performed great matters, who have been reputed 
liberal, I rejoyn, that a Prince ſpends either of his own, or his Subjects, or other peoples, 
| | In 
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In the firſt caſe, he is to be frugal : In the ſecond he may be as profuſe as he pleaſes, and 
baulk no point of liberality. But that Prince whoſe Army is to be maintained with free 
quarter, and plunder, and exactions from other people, is obliged to be liberal, or his 
Army will deſert him 3 and well he may be prodigal of what neither belongs to him, nor 
his Subjects, as was the caſe with Ceſar., and Cyrus, and Alexander; for to ſpend upon 
anothers ſtock, rather adds to, than ſubſtratts from his reputation, *tis ſpending of his 
own, that is ſo mortal, and pernicious. Nor is there any thing that deſtroys it {elf like 
liberalityz for in the uſe of it, taking away the faculty of uſing it, thou becomelſt poor and 
contemptible, or to avoid that poverty, thou makelt thy ſelf odious and a Tyrant; and 
there is nothing of ſo much importance to a Prince to prevent, as to be cither contemptible 
or odious, both which depend much upon the prudent exerciſe of your liberality. Upon 
theſe conſiderativns it is more wiſdom to lye under the ſcandal of being miſerable, which 
is an imputation rather infamous, than odious, than to be thought liberal, and run your 
ſelf into a neceſſity of playing the Tyrant, which is infamous and odious both. | 


CHAP. XVII. 


of Cruelty, and Clemency, and whether it is bet for a Prince 
to be beloved, or feared. 


7 come now to the other qualities propoſed, I fay every Prince is to deſire to be 
eſteemed rather merciful than cruel, but with great caution that his mercy be not 
abuſed 3 Ceſar Borgia was counted cruel ,. yet that cruelty reduced Romagns , united it, 
ſetled it in peace, and rendered it faithful : fo that if well conſidered, he will appear much 
more merciful than the Florextines, who rather than be thought cruel, ſuffered Piftoia to be 
deſtroyed : A-Prince therefore is not to regard the ſcandal of being cruel, if thereby he 
keeps his Subjects in their Allegiance, and united, ſeeing by ſome few examples of Juſtice 
you may be more merciful, than they who by an univerſal exexciſe of pitty , permit ſeveral 
diſorders to follow, which occaſion Rapine and Murder 3 and the reaſon is, becauſe that 
exorbitant mercy has an 111 effe upon the whole univerſality , whereas particular Execu- 
tions extend only to,particular perſons. But among all Princes, a new Prince has the hardeſt 
task to avoid the ſcandal of being cruel, by reaſon of the newneſs of his Government, and 
the dangers which attend it : Hence Virgil in the perfon of Dido excuſed the inhoſpitality of 


her Government. 


Res dura, & regni novitas, me talia cogunt 
Moliri, & late fines Cuſtode tueri, 


My new Dominion, and my harder fate 
Conſtrains me to't, and I muſt guard my State: 


Nevertheleſs he is not to be too credulous of reports, too haſty in his motions, nor create 
fears and jealouſies to himſelf, but ſo to temper his adminiſtrations with prudence and hu- 
manity, that neither too much confidence may make him careleſs, nor too much diffidence * 
intollerable. And from hence ariſes a new queſtion, Whether it be better to be belov'd than 
fear'd, or fear*d than belov'd ? It is anſwered, Both would be convenient, but becauſe that 
is hard to attain, it is better and more ſecure (if one muſt be wanting) to be fear'd than 
belov'd 3 for in the general Men are ingrateful, inconſtant, hypocritical, fearful of danger, 
and covetous of gain 3 whilſt they receive any benefit by you, and the danger is at diſtance, 
they are abſolutely yours, their Blood, their Eftates, their Lives, and their Children (as E 
faid before) are all at your Service, but when miſchief is at hand, and you have preſent need 
of their help, they make no (cruple to revolt : And that Prince who leaves himſelf naked of 
other preparations, and relics wholly upon their profeiſions, is ſure to be ruined 3 for amity 
contracted by price, and not by the greatneſs and generolity of the mind, may ſeem a good 
pennyworth 3 yet when you have occaſion to make uſe of it, you wilt find no ſuch thing- 
Moreover Men do with leſs remorſe offend againſt thoſe who defire to be beloved, than 
againſt thoſe who are ambitious of being feared, and the reaſon is becauſe Love is faſten'd 
only by a ligament of obligation, which the ill Nature of Mankind, breaks upon every occa- 
ion that is preſented to his profit 3 But fear depends be (ug an apprehenſion of puniſhment, 
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which is never tobe diſpell'd. Yet a Prince is to render himfelt awetul in ſuch fort, that F 
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he gains not his SubjeRts love, he may eſchew their hatred 3 for to be feared and not hated, 
are compatible enough, and he may be always in that condition, it he offers no violence to 
their Eſtates, nor attempts any thing upon the honour of their Wifes , as alſo when he.has 
occaſion to take away any Man'sIlife, it he takes his time when the cauſe is manifeſt, and he 
has good matter for his juſtification : But above all things, he is to have a care of intren- 
ching upon their Eſtates, for men do ſooner forget the death of their Father , than the loſ 
of their Patrimony : Beſides occalions of confiſcation, never fail , and he that gives once 
way to that humour-of rapine, ſhall never want temptation to ruine his Neighbor. But 
on the contrary, provocations to blood, are more rare, and do ſooner evaporate : Bute 
when a Prince is at the head of his Army, and has a multitude of Soldiers to govern, then 
it is abſolutely neceflary not to value the Epethite of cruel, for without that, no Army can 
be kept in unity, nor in diſpoſition for any great a. ; 
' Among the ſeveral inſtances of Hannibal's great Condu&t, it is one, That having a vaſt 
Army, conſtituted out of ſeveral Nations, and conducted to make War in an Enemies 
Country, there never hapned any Sedition among them, or any Mutiny againſt their Ge- 
neral, either in his adverſity or proſperity : Which can proceed from nothing ſo probably 
as his great cruelty, which, added.to his infinite Virtues, rendered him both awctul , and 
terrible to his Soldiers, and without that; all his Virtues would have fignifyed nothing, 
Some Writers there are (but of little conlideration,) who admire his great Exploits, and 
condemn the true cauſes of them. But to prove that his other Virtues would never have 
carried him thorow, letus refle& upon Scipio, a perſon Honorable not only in his own 
time, but in all Hiſtory whatever 3 nevertheleſs his Army mutined in Spaiz, and the true 
cauſe of it was, his too much gentleneſs and lenity, which gave his Soldiers more liberty 
than was ſuitable or conſiſtant with Military Diſcipline. . Fabins Maximus upbraided him 
by it in the Senate, and call'd him Corrzpter of the Roman Militia, The Inhabitants of 
Locris having been plundered and deſtroyed by one of Scipio's Lieutenants, they were never 
redrefſed, nor the Legats infolence corrected, all proceeding from the mildneſs of Scipio's 
Nature, which was ſo eminent in him, that a perſon undertaking to excuſe him in the Se- 
nate, declared that there were many who knew better how to avoid doing ill themſelves, 
than to puniſh it in other people. Which temper would doubtleſs in time have eclipſed 
the glory and reputation of Scipio, had that authority been continued in him; but receiving 
Orders, and living under the direction of the Senate, that ill quality was not only not dif- 
covered in him, but turned to his renown. I conclude therefore according to what I have 
{aid about being feared, or beloved 3 That foraſmuch as men do love at their own diſcre- 
tion, but fear at their Princes, a wiſe Prince is obliged to lay his foundation upon that which 
is in his own power, not that which depends on other people, but (asI ſaid before) with 
great caution that he does not make himſelf odious. 


CHAP. XVIIL 
How far a Prince is obliged by his promiſe. 


Ow Honorable it is for a Prince to keep his word, and ad rather with integrity than 
colluſion, I ſuppoſe every body underttands : Nevertheleſs Experience has ſhown in 

our times , That thoſe Princes who have not pinn'd themſelves up to that punctuality and 
preciſeneſs, have done great things, and by their cunning and ſubtilty not only circum- 
vented, and darted the brains of thoſe with whom they had to deal, but have overcome, 
and been too hard for thoſe who have been fo ſuperſtitiouſly exact. For further explana- 
tion, you mult underſtand there are two ways of contending, by Law, and by force : The 
firſt is proper to Men 3 the ſecond to Beaſtsz but becauſe many times the firſt is inſufficient, 
recourſe muſt be had to the ſecond. It belongs therefore to a Prince to underſiand both, 
when to make uſe of the rational, and when of the brutal way 3 and this is recommended 
to Princes ( though abſtruſely ) by ancient Writers , who tell them how Achilles and 
ſeveral other Princes were committed to the Education of Chirox the Centaur, who was to 
keep them under his Diſcipline, chooſing them a Maſter, half Man and half Beaſt, for no 
other reaſon but to ſhow how neceſſary it is for a Prince to be acquainted with both, for 
that one without the other will be of little duration. Seeing thereforeit is of ſuch impor- 
tance to a Prince to take upon him the Nature and diſpolition of a Beaſt, of all the whole 
flock, he ought to imitate the Lyon and the Fox:for the Lyon is in danger of toils and ſnares, 
and the Fox of the Wolt : So that he muſt bea Foxto tind out the ſnares, and a Lyon to 
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fright away the Wolves,” but they who keep wholly tothe Lyon, have no true notion of - 


themſelves. A Prince therefore that is wiſe and prudent, cannot , nor ought not to keep 
his parole, when the keeping of it is to his prejudice, and the cauſes for which he promiſed, 
removed. Were men all good, this Doctrine was not to be taught, but becauſe they are 
wicked, and not likely to be punctual with you,” you are not obliged 'to any ſuch firidtneſs 
with.them ; Nor was there ever any Prince that wanted taxpfal pretence to juſtifie his 
breach of promiſe. 1 might inſtance in many modern Examples, and ſhow how many Con- 


federations, and Peaces, and Promiſes haye been broken by the infidelity of Princes ; and 


how he that beſt perſonated the Fox, had the better ſuccels. 7 Nevertheleſs it is 0 great 
conſequence to diſguiſe your inclination, and to play the Hypacrite well 3 and men are fo 
ſimple in their temper, and ſo ſubmiſſive to their preſent neceſſities, that he that is neat 
and cleanly in his collutons, ſhall never want people to praftiſe them upon. I 
cannot forbear one Example which is ill freſh in our memory. Alexander VI.never did,nor 
thought of any thing but cheating,and never wanted matter to work upon,& though no man 
promiſed a thing with greater afſeveration, nor confirmed it with more oaths and impreca- 
tions, and obſery*d thera leſs 3 yet underſtanding the world wel!, he never miſcarricd. 

' A Prince therefore is not obliged to have all the forementioned good qualitics in reality, 
but it is neceflary he have them in appearance 3 nay, I will be bold to affirm;” that having 


them actually, and employing them upon all occaſions,” they are extreamly prejudicial, 


whereas having them only in appearance, they turn to better accompt 3 it is honorable to 
ſeem mild, and merciful, and courteous, and religious, and ſincere, and indecd to be ſo, 
provided your mind be ſo rectified and preparcd that you can a& quite contrary upon occa- 
ſion. And this muſt be premiſed, that a Prince, eſpecially if come but lately to the throne, 
cannot obſerve all thoſe things exactly which make men be eſteemed virtuous, being often- 
times neceſſitated for the preſervation of his State to do things inhumane, uncharitable, and 
irreligious; and therefore it is convenient his mind be at his command, and flexible to all 
the puffs, and variations of his fortune : Not forbearing to be good , whiPſ it is in his 
choice, but knowing how tobe evil when there is a neceſſity. A Prince then is to have 
particular care that nothing falls from his month, but what is full of the five qualities afore- 
faid, and that to ſee, and tohear him, he appears all goodneſs, integrity , humanity , and 
religion, which laſt he ought to pretend to more than ordinarily , becauſe mqre men do 
judge by the eye, than by the touch, for every body ſees, but few underſtand 3 every body 
ſees how you appear, but few know what in reality you are, and thoſe few dare not oppoſe 
the. opinion of the multitude who-have the Majeſty of their Prince to defend them 3 and in 
the aQtions of all men, eſpecially Princes, where no man -has: power to judge , every one 
looks to the end. Let a Prince therefore do what he can to preſerve his life, and continue 
his I, the means which he uſes ſhall be thought honorable, and, be commended by 
every body 3 becauſe the people are always, taken with the appearance, and event of things, 
and the greateſt part of the world conliſts of the people : Thoſe few* who are wiſe, taking 


Place when the multitude has nothing eMe to relye upon» There is a Prince at this time in 


being (but his name I ſhall conceal) who has nothing in his mouth but fidelity and peace, 
and yet had he exerciſed either the one or the other, they had robb'd him before this both of 
his power and reputation. ep et | 


CHAP. XIX. | — 
That Princes ought to be cautions of becoming either odions or contemptible. 


ſ. Nd becauſe in our diſcourſe of the qualifications of a Prince, we have hitherto ſpoken 


only of thoſe which are of greateſt importance, we ſhall now ſpeak briefly of the reſt 


under theſe general heads. That a Prince make it his buſineſs (as is partly hinted before) 


to avoid ſuch things as ragy make him odious or contemptible : and as often as he does 
that, he plays his part very well, and ſhall mect no danger or inconveniencies by the reſt of 
his Vices : Nothing (as 1 ſaid before) makes a Prince fo inſufferably odious , as uſurping 
his Subjects Efates, and debauching their Wives, which are twothingshe ought ſtudiouſly 
to forbear 3 for whil'& the generality of the world live quietly upon their Eſtates, -and un- 
prejudiced in their honor, they live peaceably enough, and all his contention is..only with 
the pride and ambition of ſome few perſons who are many ways, and with great caſe to be 
refiraineg., But a Prince is contemptible,. when he is counted effeminate, light, unconliant, 
and firive that iu all his a&ions there may Le 2 Eb courage, gravity, —— 

ade, 


puſillanimous, and irreſolute 3 and of this he ought to be as carcful,. as of a Rock in the Sea, 
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titude, deſiring that in the private affairs of his Subjects , his ſentence and determination 
may be irrevocable, and himſelf to ſtand ſo in their opinion, that none may think it poſ- 
ſible either to delude or divert him. The Prince who cauſes himſelf to be eſteemed in that 
manner, ſhall be highly redoubted, and if he be feared , people will not eaſily conſpire 
againſt him, nor readily invade him, becauſe heis known to be an excellent Perſon, and 
formidable to his Subjes 3 for a Prince ought tobe terrible in two places , at home to his 
Subjects, and abroad to his Equalsz from whom he defends hitrſelt by good Arms, and 
good Allies for if his power be good, hisfriends will not be wanting, and while his affairs 
are fixed at home, there will be no danger from abroad, unleſs they be diſtarb'd by ſome 
former conſpiracy, and upon any Commotion ab extra, if he be compoſed at home, has 
liv'd as I preſcribe, and not deſerted himſelf, he will be able to bear up againſt any im- 
preſſion according to the example of Nabis the Spartan. When things are well abroad, his 
affairs at home will be ſafe enough, unleſs they be perplexed by ſome ſecret Conſpiracy, 
againſt which the Prince ſufficiently provides, if he keeps himſelf from being hated or de- 
ſpiſed, and the people remain ſatished of him, which is a thing very neceſſary , as I have 
largely inculcated before. And one of the beſt Remedies a Prince can uſe againſt conſpiracy, 
is to keep himſelf from being hated or deſpiſed by the multitude for no body plots, but he 
expeRs by the death of the Prince, to gratifie the people, and the thought of offending 
them will deter him from any ſach Enterprize, becauſe in Conſpiracies the difficulties are 
infinite. By experience we find that many conjuratiohs have been ſet on foot, but few have 
ſucceeded, becauſe-no'man can conſpire alone, nor chooſe a Confederate but out of thoſe 
who are diſcontented, and no ſooner ſhall you impart your mind to a Male-content, but 
you give him opportunity toreconcile himſelf, becauſe there is nothing he propoſes to him- 
{elf, but he may expect from the diſcovery. So that the gain being certain. on that fide, 
and hazardous and uncertain on the other , he muſt be either an extraordinary friend to 
you, or an implacable Enemy to the Prince if he does not betray you : In ſhort, on the tide 
of the Conſpirators there is nothing but fear, and jealouſie,and apprehenſion of puniſhment, 
but on the Princes fide there is the Majeſty of the Government, the Laws, the Aſſiſtance of 
His Friends and State, which defend him ſo efteQually, that if the affeQtions of ' the people 
be added tothem, no man can be ſo raſh, and precipitate as to conſpire 3 for if before the' 
execution of his deſign, the Conſpirator has reaſon to be affraid, in this caſe he has much' 
more afterwards, having offended the people in the Execution, and left himſelf no refuge 
tofly to. Of this many Examples might be produced, but I ſhall content my ſelf with one 
which hapned in the- memory of our Fathers. Hanibal Bentivogli (Grandfather to this 
preſent Hanibal) was Prince of Bolonia, and killed by the Canueſchi who conſpired againſt 
him 3- none of his race being left behind, but Johx who was then in his Cradke : The Mur- 
ther was no ſooner committed; but the people took Arms, and ſlew all the Canneſchi, which 
proceeded only from the affe&tion that the Houſe of the Bentivogl; had at that time amon 
the populacy in Bolonia, which was then ſo great, that when Hanibal was dead, there being: 
none of that Family remaining, in a capacity tor. the Government of the State, upon infor- 
mation that at Florence there was-a Natural Son of the ſaid Bextivoglz*s (who till that time 
had paſſed only for the Son ofa Smith) they ſent Embaſſadors for him, and having condu- 
&ed him honorably to that City, they gave himthe Governmgnt, which he executed very 
well, till the ſaid ohx came of Age. I conclude therefore a Prince need not be much appre- 
henfive of Conſpiracies, whilſt the people are his friends 3 but when they are diſſatisfied, 
and have taken a prejudice againſt him, there is no thing, nor no perſon which he ought 
not to fear. And it has been the conſtant care. of all wiſe Princes, and all well-governed 
States, not to rediice the Nobility-to deſpair, not the people to diſcontent, which is one of 
the moſt material things a Prince is to prevent. Among the beſt ordered Monarchies of 
our times, Fraxce is one, in which there are many good Laws and Conſtitutions tending 
to the liberty and preſervation of the King : The firſt of them is the Parliament, and the 
Authority wherewith it is inveſted ; for he who was the founder of that Monarchy, being 
ſenſible of the ambition and infolence of the Nobleſs, and judging, it convenient to have 
them bridled and reſtrained; and knowing on the other ſide the hatred of the-people againtt 
the Nobility, and that it proceeded from tear (being willing to ſecure them) to exempt the 
King from the diſpleaſure of the Nobles, if he fided with the Commons, or from the malice 


_ of the Commons, if he enclined to the Nobles, he erected a thixd Judge, which (without 


any reflexion upon the King) ſhould keep the Nobility under, and prote& the people 3 nor 
could there be a better oxder, wiſer, nor of greater ſecurity to the King and the Kingdom 3 
from whence we may deduce another obſervation, That Princes are to leave things of mjuſtice 
and envy to the Miniſtery and Execution of others,but atis of favour and grace are to be perform'd 


by themſelves. To conclude, a Pxince is to value his Grandees, but ſo as not to make-the 
people hate him. | Contem- 
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Contemplating the lifes and deaths of ſeveral of the Roman Emperors, it is poſſible many 
would think to find plenty of Examples quite contrary to my opinion, foriſmuch as Come of 
them whoſe Conduct was remarkable, and Magnanimity obvious to every body, were 
turn'd out of their Authority , or murthered by the Conſpiracy of their Subje&ts. To give 
a punctual anſwer, I ſhould enquire into the qualitics and converſations of the {aid Empe- 
rors,” and in ſo doing I ſhould find the reaſon of their ruine to be the ſame, or very conſfo- 
nant to what I have propoſed. And in part I will repreſent ſuch things as are molt notable, 
to the conſideration of him that reads theaCtions of our times, and I thall content my felf 
with the examples of all the Emperors which ſucceeded in the Empire from. Marczs the 
Philoſopher, to Maximinus, and they were, Marcus, his Son Commodus, Pertinax, Julian, 
Severns, Antoninus , his Son Caracalla, Macrinus, Heliogabalus, Alexander, and Maxi- 
minus. ; | 

It is firſt to be confidered, That whereas in other Governments there was nothing to 
contend with, but the ambition of the Nobles, and the inſolence of the people, the Roman 
Emperors had a third inconvenience , to ſupport againſt, The avarice and cruelty of the 
Soldier, which was a thing of ſuch difficult practice, that it was the occalion of the deſtru- 
ion of many of them, it being very uncaſie to pleaſe the Subje&t and the Soldier together ; 
for the Subject loves Peace,and chooſes therefore a Prince that is gentle and mild,whereas the 
Soldier prefers a Martial Prince, and one that is haughty, and rigid, and rapacious, which 
good qualities they arc deſirous he ſhould exerciſe upon the people, that their pay might be 
encreaſed, and their covetouſneſs and cruelty fatiated upon them, Hence it is, That thoſe 
Emperors, who neither by Art, nor Nature are indued with that addreſs , and reputation 
as is neceſlary tgp the reſtraining both of the one and the other, do always miſcarryz and 
of them the greateſt part (eſpecially if but lately advanced to the Empire) underſtanding 
the inconſiſtency of their two humours, encline to ſatisfie the Soldiers, without regarding 
how far the people are diſobliged. Which Council is no more than is neceſſary; for ſceing 
it cannot be avoided but Princes muſt fall under the hatred of ſomebody , they ought dili- 
gently to contend that it be not of the multitude 3 It that be not to be obtain'd , their next 
great care is to be, that they incur not the odium of ſuch as are molt potent among them : 
And therefore thoſe Emperors who were new , and had need of extraordinary ſupport, 
adhered more readily to the Soldiers than to the people, which turn'd to their detriment or 


—_— as the Prince knew how to preſerve his reputation with them : From the cauſes 


aforeſaid, it hapned that Marcus Amurelins, Pertinax, and Alexander being Princes of more 
than ordinary Modceſiy, lovers of Juſtice, Enemies of cruelty , courteous, and bountiful, 
came all of them (except Marcas) to unfortunate ends. Marczs indeed lived and dyed 
in great honour, becauie he came to the Empire by way of inheritance and ſucceſſion, 
without being beholding either to Soldiers or people, and being afterwards indued with 
many good qualities which recommended him, and made him venerable among them , he 
kept them both in ſuch order whiP'{ he liv*d, and held them ſo exactly to their bounds, that 
he was never either hated or deſpiſed. But Pertizax was choſen Emperor againſt the will 
of the Soldiers, who being uſed to live licentiouſly under Commodus, they could not brook 
that regularity to which Pertinax endeavoured to bring them 3 ſo that having contracted 
the Odium of the Soldiers, and a certain diſreſpect and neglect by reaſon of his Age, he was 
ruined in the very beginning of his reign 3 from whence it is obſervable, that hatred is ob- 
tained two ways, by good works, and bad, and therefore a Prince (as I faid betore) being 
willing to.retein his jurisdi&ion, is oftentimes compelled to be bad. For it the chief par- 
ty, (whether it be people, or army, or Nobility.) which you think moſt uſeful, and of 
moſt conſequence to you for the conſeryation of your dignity, be corrupt, you mult follow 
their humour and indulge them, and in that caſe honeſty and virtue are pernicious. 

But let us come to Alexander who was a Prince of ſuch great equity and goodnefs, it is 


reckoned among his praiſes, thatin the: fourteen years of his Empire, there was no nian 


put to death without a fair Tryal : Nevertheleſs being accounted effeminate , and one that 
ſuffered himſelf to be managed by his Mother, and falling by that means into diſgrace, the 
Army conſpired and killed him. Examining on the other ſide the Conduct of Commodus, 
Severus, Antoninus, Caracalla, and Maximinus, you will tind them cruel and rapacious, 
and ſuch as to ſatisfie the Soldiers, omitted no kind of injury that could be exerciſed againſt 
the people, and all of them but Severus were unfortunate in their ends : for Severns was a 
Prince of ſo great courage and magnanimity, that preſerving the friendſhip of the Army 
(though the people were oppreſſed) he made his whole Reign happy, his virtues having 
repreſented him ſo admirable both to the Soldiers and people, that theſe remained in a man- 
ner ſtupid, and aſtoniſhed, and the other obedient and contented. And becauſe the actions 


of Severus were great in a new Prince, I ſhall ſhew in brief how he perſonated of the Fox 
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and the Lyon, whoſe Natures and Properties are (asI ſaid before) neceſſary for the imita. 
tion of a Prince. Severus therefore, knowing the lazineſs and inaQtivity of Julian the 
Empercr, perſwaded the Army under his own Command in Sclavonia to go to Rome, and 
revenge the death of Pertinax who was murthered by the Imperial Guards 3 and under that 
colour, without the leaſt pretence to the Empire, he marched his Army towards Rome, 
and was in Italy before any thing of his motion was known : Being arrived at Rome , the 
Senate were affraid of him, killed Fxlian, and elected Severns, After which beginning, 
there remained two difficulties to be removed before he could be Maſter of the whole Em- 
pirc The one was in Aſia, where Niger General of the Afiatick, Army , had proclaimed 
himſelf Emperor : The other, in the Welt , where Albinus the General aſfpired to the. 
fame : and thinking it hazardous to declare againſt both , he reſolved to oppoſe himſelf 
againſt Niger, and cajole and wheedle Albinus, to whom he writ word, That being choſen 
Emperor by the Senate, he was willing to receive him to a participation of that dignity, 
gave him the title of Ceſar, and by conſent of the Senate admitted him his Collegue 3 which 
Albinus embraced very willingly, and thought him in carneſt ; but when Severus had over- 
come Niger, put him to death, and ſetled the affairs of the Eaſt, being returned to Rome, 
he complained in the Senate againſt Albinus, as a perſon, who contrary to his obligations 
for the benefits received from him, had endeavoured treacherouſly to murther him, told 
them that he was obliged to march againſt him to puniſh his ingratitude , and afterwards 
following him into France, he executed his deſign, deprived him of his Command, and 
put him to death. He then who ſtritly examines the Actions of this Prince, will tind him 
fierce asa Lyon, ſubtle as a Fox, feared and reverenced by every body, and no way odious 
to his Army : Nor will it ſeem ſtrange that he (though newly advanced go the Empire) 
was able to defend it, ſeeing his great reputation protected him againſt the hatred which 
his people might have conceived againſt him by reaſon of his Rapine. But his Son Anto- 
minus was an excellent perſon likewiſe, endued with tranſcendant parts, which rendered 
him admirable to the people, and grateful to the Soldiers ; for he was Martial in his Na- 
ture, patient of labour and hardhip, and a great deſpiſer of all ſenſuality and ſoftneſs, 
which recommended hin highly to his Armies. Nevertheleſs his fury and cruelty was fo 
immoderately great (having upon ſeveral private and particular occaſions , put a great patt 
of the people of Rome, and all the Inhabitants of Alexandria, to death) that he fell into the 
hatred of the whole world,and began to be feared by his Contidents that were about him. ſo 
that he was killed by one of his Captains in the middle of his Camp. From whence it may be 
obſerved, That theſe kind of Aſſafſinations which follow upon a deliberate and obſtinate re- 
ſolution, cannot be prevented by a Prince, for he who values not his own life , can commit 
them when he pleaſes; but they are to be feared the leſs, becauſe they happen but ſeldom, 
he is only to have a care of doing any great injury to thoſe that are about him, of which 
error Antoninus was too guilty, having put the Brother of the ſaid Captain to an .ignomi- 
nious death, threatned the Captain daily , and yet continued him in his Guards, which 
was a raſh and pernicious a, and prov'd fo in the end. But to come to Commodus, who 
had no hard task to preſerve his Empire, ſucceeding to it by way of inheritance , as Son to 
Marcus, for that to fatisfie the people, and oblige the Soldiers, he had no more to do, but 
to follow the footſteps of his Father. But being of a brutiſh and cruel diſpoſition , to exer- 
ciſe his rapacity upon the people, he indulged his Army, and allowed them in all manner of 
licentiouſneſs. Beſides, proftituting his Dignity , by deſcending many times upon the 
Theatre to fight with the Gladiators, and committing many other a&s which were vile, 
and unworthy the Majeſty of an Emperor , he became contemptible to the Soldiers, and 
growing, odious to one party, and deſpicable to the other, they conſpired and murthered 
him. Maximinus was likewiſe a Martial Prince, and addiQted to the Wars, and the Arm 
being weary of the Effeminacy of Alexander (whom 1 have mentioned before) having ſlain 
him, they made Maximinus Emperor, but he poſſeſſed it not long, for two things contri- 
- buted to make him odious, and deſpiſed. One was the meanneſs of his Extraction, having 
kept ſheep formerly in Thrace, which was known to all the world , and made him uniyer- 
ſally contemptible. The other was that at his firſt coming to the Empire, by not repairing 
immediately to Rome, and putting himſelf into poſſeſſion of his Imperial ſeat , he had con- 
tracted the imputation of being cruel, having exerciſed more than ordinary ſeverity by his 
Prefects in Rome, and his Lieutenants in all the reſt of the Empire 3 ſo that the whole world 
being provoked, by the vileneſs of his birch, and deteſiation of his cruelty, in apprehenſion 
of his fury , Africa, the Senate and all the people both in Italy and Rome, conſpired againſt 
him, and his own Army joyning themſelves with them, in their Leaguer before Aquileia 


tinding it difficult to be taken, weary of his cruelties, and encouraged by the multitude of 
his Enemies, they ſet npon him, and flew him. 
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I will not trouble my ſelf with Heliogabalus , Macrinus, nor Julian, who being all 
effeminate and contemptible, were quickly extinguiſhed. But I ſhall conclude this diſcourſe: 
and ſay that the Princes of our times are not obliged to ſatisfic the Soldiers in their reſpeCtive 
Governments by ſuch extraordinary ways 3 for though they are not altogether to be neg- 
lected, yet the remedy and reſolution is cafie becauſe none ct theſe Princes have entire Ar- 
mies, brought up, and inveterated in their ſeveral Goyernments and Provinces, as the Ar- 
mies under the Koman Empire were. It therefore at that time it was neceſſary to fatisfic 
the Soldiers rather than the people, it was becauſe the Soldiers were more potent. At 
preſent it is more the intereſt of all Princes (except the great Tzrk and the Soldan) tocom<- 
ply with the people, becauſe they are more conſiderable than the Soldiers. I except the 
Turk, becauſe he has in his Guards 12000 Foot, and 15coo' Horſe conſtantly about him, 
upon whom the ſtrength and ſecurity of his Empire depends, and it is neceſſary (polſi- 
poning all other reſpect to the people) they be continued his friends. It is the ſame caſe 
with the SoIdan, who being wholly in the power of the Soldier, it is convenient that he 
alſo wave the people, and inſmuate with the Army. And here it is to be noted, that this 
Government of the Soldans is different from all other Monarchies, for it is not unlike the 
Papacy in Chriſtendom, which can neither be called a new, nor an hereditary Principality, 
becauſe the Children of the deceaſed Prince, are neither Heirs to his Eſtate, nor Lords of 


his Empire, but he who is choſen to ſucceed, by thoſe who have the faculty of Ele&ion 5 


which Cuſtom being of old, the Government cannot be called new, and by conſequence is 
not ſubje& to any of the difficulties wherewith a new one is infeſted 3 becauſe though the 
perſon of the Prince be new, and perhaps the Title 3 yet the Laws and Orders of State are 
old, and diſpoſed to receive him as if he were hereditary Lord. But to return to our 
buſineſs, I fay, That whoever conſiders the aforeſaid diſcourſe, ſhall tind either hatred or 
contempt the perpetual cauſe of the ruine of thoſe Emperors 3 and be able to judge how ic 
catne about that part of them taking one way in their adminiſtrations, and part of them 
another, in both parties ſome were happy, and ſome unhappy at laſt. Pertinax and Alex- 
ander being but Upſtart Princes, it was not only vain , but dangerous for them to imitate 
Marcus, who was Emperor by right of Succeſhon. Again, it was no leſs pernicious for 
Caracalla, Commodus, and Maximinus to make Severus their pattern , not having force 
nor virtue enough to follow his footſteps. So then if a new Prince cannot imitate the actions 
of Marcus, (and to regulate by the example of Severus, is unneceſſary) he is only to take 
that part from Severus that is neceſſary to the foundation of his State,and from Marcus,what 
is convenient to keep and defend it gloriouſly, when 'tis once cſtabliſhed and firm. 
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CHAP. XX. 


Whether Citadels, and other things which Princes many times do, 
be profitable, or dangeroxs ? 


Gow Princes for the greater ſecurity of their Dominion , have diſarmed theit Subjects 3 
others have cantonized their Countrys 3 others have fomented factions and animoſity 
among them z ſome have applyed themſelves to flatter and infinuate with thoſe who were 
ſuſpicious in the beginning of their Government : Some have built Caſtles, others have 
demoliſhed them 3 and though in all theſe caſes, no certain or determinate rule can be pre- 
ſctibed, unleſs we come to a particular conſideration of the State where it is to be uſed 3 yet 
I ſhall ſpeak of them all, as the matter it ſelf will endure. A wiſe Prince therefore was 
never known to diſarm his Subje&s3 rather finding them unfurniſhed, he put Arms into 
their hands 3 for by arming them, and inuring them to warlike Exerciſe, thoſe Arms are 
ſurely your own 3 they who were ſuſpicious to you; become faithful; they who are faithful, 
are confirm®d 3 and all your Subjects become of your party z and becauſe the whole multi- 
tude which ſubmits to your Government is not capable of being armed, if you be beneficial 
and obliging to thoſe you do arm, you may make the bolder with the reſt 3 for the difference 
of your behaviour to the Soldier, binds him more firmly to your Service z and the reſt will 
excuſe you, as judging them moſt worthy of reward, who are moſt liable to danger. But 
whe you diſarm, you diſguſt them, and imply a diftdence in them, either for Cowardize, 
or Treachery, and the one or the other is ſufficient to give them an impreiſion of hatred 
againſt you- And becauſe you cannot ſublilt without Soldiers, you will be forced to cnter- 
tain Mercenarics, whom I have formerly deſcribed , and if it were poſſible for the ſaid 
Mercenaries to be good, they could not be able to defend you againſt powerful Rn: 
| aries, 
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farics, and SubjeRs diſobliged. Wherefore (as I have ſaid) a new Prince, in his new 
Government, puts his Subje&s always into Arms, as appears by ſeveral Examples in Hi. 
ſtory. But when a Prince conquers a new State, and annexes it (as a Member) to his 
old, then it is neceſſary your Subjects be diſarmed, all but ſuch as appeared for you in the 
Conqueſt, and they are to bemollitied by degrees , and brought into ſuch a condition of 
lazineſs and effeminacy, that in time your whole ſirength may devolve upon your own Na- 
tural Militia, which were trained up in your ancient Dominion, and are to be always about 
you. Our Anceſtors (and they were cſteemed wiſe men_) were wont to ſay, That it 
was neceſſary to keep Piſtora by tations, and Piſs by Fortreſſes, and accordingly in ſeveral 
Towns under their ſubjeQtion, they created , and fomented factions and animolities, to 
keep them with more eaſe. This, at a time when Italy was unſetled, and in a certain kind 
of ſuſpence, might be well enough done, but I do not take it at this time for any precept for 
us, bcing clearly of opinion that the making of fa&tions, never does good, but that where 
the Enemy approaches, and the City is divided, it muſt neceſſarily, and that ſuddenly be 
loſt, becauſe the weaker party will always fall off to the Enemy , and the other cannot be 
able to defend it. The Venetians (as I gueſs) upon the ſame grounds nouriſhed the factions 

, of the Gzelfr, and the Ghibilines in the Cities under their jurisdiction 3 and though they 
kept them from blood 3 yet they encouraged their diſſentions, to the end that the Citizens 
being employed among themſelves, ſhould have no time to conſpire againſt them 3 which 
as appeared afterwards, did not anſwer expectation; for being defeated at Vatla, one of the 
faid factions took Arms, and turned the Venetians out of their State. Such methods there- 
fore as theſe, do argue weakneſs in the Prince; for no Government of any ſtrength or con= 
liftance will ſuffer ſuch diviſions, becauſe they are uſetul only in time of Peace, when per- 
haps they may contribute to the more eaſie management of their Subjects , but when War 
comes, the fallacy of thoſe Counſels are quickly diſcovered. Without doubt, Princes grow 
great when they overcome the difficulties and impediments which are given them ; and 
therefore Fortune, eſpecially when ſhe has a mind to exalt a new Prince (who has greater 
need of reputation than a Prince that is old and Hereditary) raiſes him up Enemies, and 
encourages enterprizes againſt him, that he may have opportunity to conquer them, and 
advance himſelt by ſuch fteps as his Enemies had prepared. For which reaſon many have 
thought that a wiſe Prince when opportunity offers, ought (but with great cunning and 
addreſs) to maintain ſome enmity againſt himſelf, that when time ſerves to deſtroy them, 
his own greatneſs may be encreas'd. 

Princes, and particularly thoſe who are not of long ſtanding, have found more fidelity 
and aſſiſtance from thoſe whom they ſuſpeted at the beginning of their Reign , than from 
them who at firſt were their greateſt contidents. Pandolfus Petrucci Prince of Sena govern'd 
his State rather by thoſe who were ſuſpe&ed, than others. But this is not to be treated of 
largely, becauſe it varies according to the ſubje&s 3 I ſhall only ſay this, That thoſe Men 
who in the beginning of his Government, oppoſed him (if they be of ſuch quality' as to 

* want the ſupport of other people) are cafily wrought over to the Prince, and more firidtly 
engaged to be faithful, becauſe they know that it muſt be their good carriage for the future 
that maſt cancel the prejudice that is againſt them 3 and fo the Prince comes to receive more 
bene = by them, -than by thoſe who ſerving him more ſecurely, do moſt commonly negle& 
his affairs. : 

And ſceing the matter requires, I will not omit to remind a Prince who is but newly 
advanced (and that by ſome inward fayour and correſpondence in the Country) that he 
conſiders well what it was that diſpoſed thoſe parties to befriend him if it be not affed&tion 
to him, but Pique, and animoſity to the old Government, it will coſt much trouble and 
difhculty to keep them his friends, becauſe it will be impoſſible to ſatisfie them : and upon 
{crious diſquifition, Ancient and Modern Examples will give us the reaſon, and we ſhall 
find it more cafie to gain ſuch perſons as were fatisfied with the former Government 
and by conſequence his Enemies, than thoſe who being diſobliged, tided with him , and 
athſted to ſubvert it. . 

It has. been a Cuſtom among Princes, for the greater ſecurity of their Territories to build 
Citadels and Fortreſſes to bridle and reſtrain ſuch as would enterprize againſt them, and to 
ſerve as a refuge in times of Rebellion 3 and I approve the way becauſe anciently praQtiſed, 
yet no longer ago than in our days, Mr. Nicolo Vitelli was known to diſmantle two Forts in 
the City of Caſtello, to ſecure his Government Gxidobaldo Duke of Urbin returning to his 

State from whence Ceſar Borgia had driven him, demoliſhed all the firong places in that 
Province, and thereby thought it more unlikely again to fall into the hands of the Enemy. 
The Bentivogli being returned to Bologua , uſed the ſame courſe : So that Fortreſſes, are 
uſctu], or not uſectu), according to the difference of time, and if in one place they do 90% 

they 
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they doas much miſchief in another : And the caſe may be argued thus, That Prince who 
is more affraid of his Subjeas than Neighbours , is to ſuffex them to ſtand : The Family of 
the Sforza*s, has and will ſuffer more miſchief by the Caſtlggt Milar (which was built by 
Franceſco Sforza ) than by all its other troubles whatever ;W that the beſt fortification of 
all, is not to be hated by the people, for your Fortreſſes will not protect you, if the people 
have you in deteſtation, becauſe they ſhall no ſooner take Arms, but Strangers will fall in, 
and ſuſtain them. In our times, there 1s not one inſtance to be produced , of advantage, 
which that courſe has brought to any Prince, but to the Countels of Farly, when upon the 
Death of Hierozimo her Husband, by means of thoſe Caſtles ſhe was able to withſtand the 
popular fury, and expe till ſupplies came to her from Milan, and reſetled her in the Go- 
vernment 3 and as times then ſtood, the people were not in a Condition to be relieved by 
any ſtranger. But afterwards they ſtood her in no ſtead when Ceſar Borgia invaded her, 
and the people being incenſed, joyned with her Enemy, Wherefore it had been better for 
her both then, and at firſt to have poſſeſſed the afteQions of the people, than all the Cafiles 
in the Country. Theſe things being conſidered, I approve both of him that builds thoſe 
Fortreſſes, and of him that negleQts them, but muſt needs condemn him who relies ſo much 
upon them, as to deſpiſe the diſpleaſure of the people: 
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CHAP. XXL 


How a Prince is to demean himſelf to gain reputation. 


N Othing recommends a Prince ſo highly to the world, as great Enterprizes, and noble 
y Expreifions of his own Valor and Conduct. We have in our days Ferdinand King 
of Aragon, the preſent King of Spaiz, who may (and not improperly) be called a new 
Prince, being of a ſmall and weak King, become tor fame, and renown the greateſt Monarch 
in Chriſtendom 3 and if his Exploits be conlidered, you wittfind them all brave, but ſome 
of them extraordinary. In the beginning of his Reign he invaded the Kingdom of Granada, 
and that Enterprize was the foundation of his Grandeur. He began it leiſurely, and with- 
out ſuſpition of impediment, holding the Barons of Caſtile employed in that Service, and 
{o intent upon that War, that they dreamt not of any Innovation, whiPFf in the mean time 
before they were aware, he got reputation, and authority over them. He found out a way 
of maintaining his Armies at the expence of the Church, and the people, and by the length 
of that War, to eſtabliſh ſuch Order and Diſcipline among his Soldiers, that afterwards they 
gained him many honourable Victories. Belides this, to adapt him for greater Enterprizes, 
(always making Religion. his pretence) by a kind of devout cruelty, he deſtroyed and exter- 
minated the Jews called Marrani, than which nothing could be more ftrange, or deplorable. 
Under the ſame Cloak of Religion , he invaded Africa, made his Expedition into Italy, 
aſlaulted France, and began many great things which always kept the minds of his Subjects 
in admiration and ſuſpence, expeQting what the event of his Machinations would be. And 
thele his Enterprizes had fo ſuddain a ſpring and reſult one from the other, that they gave 
no leiſure to any Man to be at quiet, or to continue any thing againſt him. It is likewiſe 
of great advantage to a Prince to give ſome rare Example of his own adminiſtration at 
home (ſuch is reported of Meſſer Bernardo 42 Milano) when there is occaſion for ſome body 
to perform any thing Extraordinary in the Civil Government, -whether it be good or bad, 
and to find out ſuch a way either to reward or puniſh .hitn, as may make jt much talk'd of 
in the world; Above all, a Prince is to have a care 'in all his a&tions to behave himſelt fo 
as may give him the reputation of being excellent as well as great. A Prince is likewiſe 
much elteemed when he ſhows himſelf a ſincere friend; or a generous Enemy, That is when 
without any heſitation he declares himſelf in tavour of one __ another , which as it is 
more frank and Princely, fo it is more profitable than' to [{tand neuter z for if two of. your 
potent Neighbors be at Wars, they are citherot ſuch condition that you are to be aftraid of 
the Victor or not : In cither of which caſes it will be always more for your benefit to diſco- 
ver your ſelf treely, and make a fair War : For in the firſt caſe, it you do not declare, you 
{hall be a prey to him who overcomes, and it will be a pleaſure, and fatisfaCtion to him that 
is conquered to ſce you his Fellow-ſufferer, 'nor will any body cither defend, or receive you, 
and the reaſon is, becauſe the Conqueror will never underſtand them to be his Friends, who 
would not affiſt him in his diſtreſs 3 and he that is worſted will not receive you, becauſe you 
neglected to run his fortune with your Arms in your hands, Antzochus , upon the invita- 
tion of the Etolians, paſſed into Greece, to repel the- Romans : Antiochus lent —_ 
ors, 
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dors to the Achaians (who were in amity with the Romans) to perſwade them to a Neu- 
trality, and the Romans ſent to them to aſſociate with them. The buſineſs coming to be 
debated in the Council of the XeÞaians, and Antiochns his Embaſſador preſſing them to be 
Neuters 3 The Roman Enbale replyed, © As to what he has remonſtrated , That it is 
« moſt uſeful. and moſt conſiſtent with the intereſt of your State, not to engage your ſelves 
«in our War, There is nothing more contrary and pernicious 3 for if you do not concern 
& your ſelves, you will aſſuredly become a prey to the Conqueror, without any thanks or 
« reputation 3 and it will always be, that he who has leaſt kindneſs for you, will tempt you 
© to be Neuters, but they that are your friends will invite you to take up Arms. And thoſe 
Princes, who are ill-adviſed, .to avoid ſome preſent danger follow the Neutral way, are moft 
commonly ruin*d : But when a Prince diſcovers himſelf couragiouſly, in favour of one 
party, if he with whom you joyn overcome, - though he be very powerful, and you ſeem to 
remain at his diſcretion, yet he is obliged to you, and muſt needs have a reſpe tor you, and 
Men are not ſo wicked, with ſuch ſignal and exemplary ingratitude to oppreſs you. Beſides 
Victories are never ſo clear and compleat, as to leave the Conqueror without all ſparks of 
reflexion, and eſpecially upon what is juſt. - But if your Confederate comes by the worſt, 
you are received by him, and aſſiſted whilſt he is able,” and becomeſt a Companion of his 
fortune, which may poſſibly reſtore thee. - In the ſecond place, if they who contend be of 
ſuch condition, that you have no occaſion to fear, let.which will overcome you are in pru- 
dence to declare your ſelf the ſooner, becauſe by affifting the one, you contribute to the ruine 
of the other (whom, if your Confederate had been wile, he ought rather to have preſeryed) 
fo that he overcoming, remains wholly at your diſcretion , and by your aſfiſtance, he muſt 
of neceſſity overcome. And here it is to be noted (it hecan avoid:it); a Prince is never to 
league himſelf with another more powerful than himſelf, in an offenſive War : becauſe in 
that caſe, if he overcomes, you remain at his mercy, -and Princes ought to be as cautious as 
poſſible of falling under thediſcretion of other people. The Venetians (when there was no 
neceſſity for it) aſſociated with France againſt the Duke of Milan, and that affociation was 
the cauſe of their ruaine : But where it is not to be avoided (as hapned to the Florentines 
when the Pope and the SpaniarBſent their Armies againſt Lombardy) there a Prince is to 
adhere for the reaſons aforeſaid. Nor is any Prince or Government to imagine that in thoſe 
caſes any certain counſel can be taken, becauſe the affairs of this world are ſoordered, that 
in avoiding one miſchief, we fall commonly into another. But a Man's wiſdom is moſt 
conſpicuous where he is able to diſtinguiſh of dangers, and make choice of the leaſt. More« 
over a Prince to ſhow himſelf a Virtuoſo, and Honourer of all that is excellent in any Art 
whatſoever. He is likewiſe to encourage and aſſure his Subjects that they may live quietly 
in peace, and exerciſe themſelves in their ſeveral Vocations, whether Merchandize, Agri- 
culture, or any other employment whatever, to the end that one may not forbear improving 
or imbelliſhing his Eſtate for fear it ſhould be taken from him, nor another advancing his 
Trade in apprehenſion of taxes 3 but the Prince is rather to excite them by propofitions of 
reward, and immunities to all ſuch as ſhall any way amplihe his Territory, or Powers, He 
is obliged likewiſe, at convenient times in the year to entertain the people by Feaſtings and 
Plays, and Spectacles of Recreation 3 and becauſe all Cities are divided into Companies, or 
Wards, he ought to have reſpe& to thoſe Societies, be merry with them ſometimes, and 
give them ſome inſtance of his humanity, and magnificence, but always retaining the Ma- 
xlty of his degree, 'which is never to be debaſcd in any caſe whateyer. 
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CHAP. XXII. 
Of the Secretaries of Princes. 


He EleQion of his Miniſters, is of no ſmall importance to a-Prince 3 for the firſt judg- 
] ment that is made of him, or his parts, is from the perſons he has about him 3 when 
they are wiſe and faithful, be ſure the Prince is diſcreet himſelf, who as he knew how to 
chooſe them able at firſt, ſo he has known how to oblige them to be faithful; but when his 
Miniſters are otherwiſe, it refle&s ſhrewdly upon the Prince 3 for commonly the firſt error 
he commits, is in the Ele&ion of his Servants. No Man knew. Antonio L, Venafro to be. 


Secretary to Pandolfo Petrucei Prince of Siena, but he could judge Pandolfo to be a prudent 


Man for chooſing ſuch a one to his Miniſter: In the capacities and parts of Men , there are 
three ſorts or degrees 3 one Man underſtands of himfelt; another underſtands what is ex- 
plained 3 and a third underſtands neither of himſelf, nor by any Explanation : The firſt is 

excellent, 
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excellent, the ſecond commendable, the third altogether. unprof.table. If therefore Pay. 
dolfies was not in the firſt rank , he might be concluded in the ſecond ; for whenever a 
Prince has the judgment to know the good, and the bad of what is ſpoken or done, though 
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his own invention be not excellent, he can diſtinguiſh a good ſervant from a bad, and cxalc 


the one, and correc the other, and the Miniſter deſpairing of deluding him, remains good 
in ſpight of his teeth. But the buſineſs is how a Prince may underſtand his Minilicr, and 
the rule for that is infallible: When you obſerve your Officer more carcful of himſelf, than 
of you, and all his a&ions and deſigns pointing at his own intcreſt and advantage , that 
Man will never be a good Miniſter, nor ought you ever to repoſe any confidence in him ; 


for he who has the affairs of his Prince in his hand, ought to lay aſide all thoughts of him | 


ſelf, and regard nothing but what is for the profit of his Mafter. And on the otherlide, to 
keep him faithful, the Prince is as much concerned to do for him, by honouring him, en- 
riching him, giving him good Offices and Preferments, that the wealth and honour conter- 
red by his Maſter, may keep him from looking out for himſelf, and the plenty and goodnc(s 


of his Offices, make him affraid of a change, knowing that without his Princes favour he 


can never ſubſiſt. When therefore the Prince, and the Miniſter are qualified in this manner, 
they may depend one upon the other : But when *tis otherwiſe with them, the end muit be 
bad, and one of them will be undone; 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


How flatterers are to be avoided. 


Will notpaſs by a thing of great conſequence, being an error againſt which Princes do 

hardly defend themſelves, unleſs they be very wiſe, and their judgment very good. 
And that is about Flatterers, of . which kind of Cattle all Hiſtories are tullz for Men are 
generally ſo fond of their own aCtions, and ſo eafily miſtaken in them, that it is not with- 
out difficulty they defend themſelves againſt thoſe fort of people, and he that goes about to 
defend himfelf; runs a great hazard of being deſpiſed : For there is no other remedy again: 
Flatterers, than to let every body underſtand you are not diſobliged by telling the truth ; 
yet if you ſufter every body to tell it, you. injure your felt, and Icfſen your rcverence. 
W herefore a wiſe Prince ought to go a third way, and ſelect out of his State certain diſcreet 
men, to whom only he is to commit that liberty of ſpeaking truth, and that, of ſuch things 
as he demands, and nothing ele but then he is to enquire of every thing 3 hear their 
Opinions 3 and reſolve afterwards, as he pleaſes, and behave himſelt towards them, in fuch 
ſort, that every one may find with how much the moxe freedom he ſpeaks , with ſo much 
the more kindneſs he is accepted 3 That befides them , he will hearken to no body 3 That 
he conſiders well. before he reſolves 3 and that his rſoutiohs one taken, are never to bs 
altred : He that'does otherwiſe, ſhall either precipitate his affairs by means of his Flacterers 3 
or by variety of advices, often change his defigns, which will kflen his eſteem, and rendcr 
him contemptible. To this purpoſe I ſhall inſtance in one Modern Example. 

Father Lxcas, a Servant to Maximilian the preſent Emperor, giving a CharaQter of His 
Majeſty, declared him a perſon that never conſulted any body and yet never acted accor- 
ding to his own judgment and inclination 3 and the reaſon was, becauſe he proceeded con- 
trary to the preſcriptions aforeſaid , for the Emperor is a cloſe Man , communicates his 
{ecrets with no body, nor takes any man's advice 3 but when his determinations are to be 
executed, and begin to be known in the world,thoſe who are about him begin to diſcourage 
and difſwade him, and he being good natur*'d does prefently defiſt : Hence it comes to 
paſs that his reſolutions of one day, are diſſolved in the next, no man knows what hg delires 
or deſigns 3 nor no man can depend upon his reſolutions. A Prince therefore is always to 
conſult 3 but at his own, not other peoples pleaſure, and rather to deter people from giving 
their advice undemanded 3 but he ought not to be ſparing in his demands, nor when he has 
demanded, impatient of hcaring the truthz but it he underſtands that any ſuppreſſed ir, 
and forbore to ſpeak out, for fear of diſpleaſing, then, and not till then, he is to ſhow his 

diſpleaſure. And becauſe there arc thoſe who believe that a Prince which creates an opinion 
of his prudence in the people, does it not by any excellence in his own Nature, but by the 
Countels of thoſe who are about him z without doubt they are deceived for this is a gene> 
ral and infallible rule, That that Prince who bas no Wiſdom of bis own, 6an never be well ad- 
viſed ; unleſs by accident he commits all to the Government and Adminiſtration of ſome 
honeſt and diſcreet man : In this cafe *tis pofſible things why be well ordere\! for a hens ; 
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but they can never continue 3 for his Miniſter or Vicegerent in a ſhort time will ſet up for 
bimſelf 3 but ifa Prince who has no great judgment of his own, conſults with more than: 
one; their Counſels will never agree, nor he have ever the cunning to unite them 3 Every 
man will adviſe according to his own intereſt, or Capriccio , and he not have the parts 
either to corre or diſcover it : And other Counſellors are not to be found, for men will 
always prove bad, unleſs by neceſſity they are compelled to be good. So then it is dear, 
That good Counſels (from whomſoever they come ) proceed rather from the Wiſdom of the Prince, 
than the Princes Wiſdom from the goodneſs of bis Counſels. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


How it came to paſs that the Princes of Italy have moſt of 
them loſt their Dominions. 


hh Qualities aforeſaid being obſerved; they make a new Prince appear in the number 
4 ofthe more Ancient, and render him preſently more firm and ſecure in his Govern= 
ment, than if he had deſcended to it by right of inheritancez for the Actions of a new 
Prince are liable to ſtricter obſervation, than if he were Hereditary, and when they are 
known to be virtuous, gain more upon people, and oblige them farther than antiquity of 
Blood becauſe Men are more affected with preſent, than paſs'd things, and when in their 
preſent condition they find themſelves well,they content themſelves with it,without looking, 
out any where elſe, employing themſelves wholly in defence of their Prince, unleſs in other - 
things he be defective to himſelf : So that thereby he will have double honor, in pi. 


laid the foundation of a new Principality, and imbelliſhed and fortifyed it , wit 
Laws, good Force, good Friends, and good Example : whereas he multiplies — 
who being born Prince, loſes his inheritance by his own 11] management and i 

And if the Soveraign Princes in taly, who in our time have loſt their Duminions, be con- 
fidered, as the King of Naples, the Duke of Milan, and others, there will be found in 
their beginning one common defe&t as to the management of their Arms, for the reaſons 
Hargely diſcours'd of before : beſides ſome of them will-appear to have been hated by the 
people, or if they have had ſo much prudence as to preſerve a friendſhip with them , they 
have been ignorant how to ſecure themſelves againſt the Grandees for without theſe errors 
no States are loſt that haye Mony and firength enough to bring an Army into the Field. 
Philip of Macedon (not Alexander the Great's Father, but he who was overcome by Titag 
Dnintus) had no great force in compariſon of the Romans and the Grecians which invaded 
him 3 yet, -being a Martial Man, and one that undesſtood how to infinuate with the Peo- 
ple, and oblige the Nobility, he maintained War ſeveral years againſt both of them, and 
though at laſt he loſt ſome Towns, yet he kept his Kingdom in ſpight of them. Thoſe 
therefore of our Princes who for many years together were ſetled in their Principalities, if 
they loſt them afterwards, they cannot accuſe fortune , but their own negligence and jndiſ- 
cretion, for not having in quiet times conſidered they might change (and it is the common 
infirmity of Mankind in a calm to make no reckoning ofa Tempeſt.) when adverſity ap- 
proached, they thought more of making their eſcape than defence, reſting their whole 
hopes upon this, that when the people were weary of the inſolence of the Conqueror, they 
would recall them again. Which reſolution is tollerable indeed, when others are 
but to negle& all other remedies, and truſt only to that, is much to be condemaed , for a 
man would never throw himſelfdown, that another might take him up 3 beſides that may 
not happen, or if it does, not with your ſecurity, becauſe that kind of defence is , and 
depends not on your ſelf, and no defences are good, certain, and laſting, which proceed 
not from the Princes own Courage and Virtue, 
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CHAP. XXV. 


How far-in humane affairs Fortune may avail, and in 
*, what manner ſhe may be reſiſted. 


[ Am not ignorant that it is, and has been of old the opinion of many people, that the 
affairs of the world are ſo govern'd by Fortune and Divine Providence, that Man can- 
not by his Wiſdom corred& them , or apply any remedy at all; from whence they would 
infer that we are not to labour and ſweat, but to leave every thing to its'own tendancy and 
event. This opinion has obtained maxe in our days, by the many and frequent revolutions, 
which have been, and are ſtill ſeen beyond all humane conjecture. And when I think of 
it ſeriouſly ſometimes, I am in ſome meaſure enclined to it my ſelf; nevertheleſs that our 
own free will may not utterly be exploded, I conceive it may be true that fortune may 
have the arbitrement of one half of our actions, but that ſhe leaves the other half (or little 
leſs) to be governed by our ſelves. Fortune, I do reſemble to a rapid and impetuous River, 
which when {welled, andenraged , overwhelms the Plains, ſubverts the Trees, and rhe 
Houſes, forces away the Earth trom one place, and carries it to another, every body fears, 
every body ſhuns, but no body knows how to reſiſt it ; Yet though it be thus turiowis ſome- 
times , it does not follow but when it is quiet and calm, men may by banks, and fences, 
and other proviſions correct it in ſuch manner, that when it (wells again, it may be carried 
off by ſome Canal, or the violence thereof rendered leſs licentious and deſtructive. So it 
is with Fortune, which ſhows her power where there is no prediſpoſed virtue to reſiſt it, 
and turns all her force and impetuolity, where ſhe knows there are no banks, no fences to 
reſtrain her : If you conſider Italy ( the ſeat of all theſe revolutions) and what it was thar 
caus'd them, you will find itan open held, without any bounds or Ramparts to ſecure it ; 
and that, had it been defended by the Courage of their Anceſtors, as Germany , and Spain, 
and France have been, thoſe inundations had never hapned, or never made ſuch devaſta- 
tion as they have done. And this I hold ſufficient to have ſpoken in general againſt For- 
tune. But reſtraining my ſelf a little more to particulars, I fay it is ordinary to ſee a Prince 
happy one day, and ruined the next, without diſcerning any difference in his humor os 
Government and this I impute to the reaſons of which I have diſcourſed largely before ; 
and one of them is, becauſe that Prince which relies wholly upon Fortune, being ſubje& 
to her Variations, muſt of neceſſity be ruined. I believe again that Prince may be happy 
whoſe manner of proceeding concerts with the times, and he unhappy who cannot accom- 
modate to them : For in things leading to the end of their deſigns (which every man, has 
in hiseye; and they are riches and honour ) we ſee men have various methods of procceding. 
Some with circumſpection, o hers with heat 3 ſome with violence, others with cunning 3 
ſome with patience, and others with fury, and every one (notwithſtanding the diverſity 
of their ways) may poſſibly attain them. Again we ſee twoperſons equally cautious, one 
of them proſpers, and the other miſcarries, and on the other fide , two equally happy by 
different meaſures, one being deliberate, and the other as haſty 3 and this proceeds from 
nothing but the condition of the times which ſuits, or does not ſuit; with the manner of 
their proceedings. From hence ariſes what I have aid , That two perſons by different 
operations do attain the ſame end, whiPſi two others ſteer the ſame Courſe, and one of 
them ſucceeds, and the other is ruined. From hence likewiſe may be deduced the Viciſh- 
tudes of good 3 for if to one who manages with deliberation and patience , the times and 
conjuncture of affairs, come about ſo favourably that his Condu& be in faſhion , he muſt 
needs be happy 3 but if the face of affairs, and the times change, and he changes not with 
them, he is certainly ruined. Nor is there any man to be found ſo wiſe, that knows how 
to accommodate, or frame himſelf to all theſe varieties, both becauſe he cannot deviate 
from that to which Nature has enclined him as likewiſe becauſe if a man has conſtantly 
proſpered in one way, it is no eafie matter to perſwade him to another 3 and he that is ſo. 
cautious, being at a loſs when time requires he ſhould be vigorous, muſt of neceſfity be de- 
firoyed 3 whereas if hecould turn with the times, his fortune would never betray hitn. 
Pope Falius XI. in all his Enterprizes, acted with paſſion and vehemence, and the times 
and accident of affairs were ſo ſuitable to his manner of proceeding, that he proſpered in 
whatever he undertook. Conſider his Expedition of Boloxia in the days of Meſſer Giovann? 
Bentivogli , The Venetians were againſt it,and the Kings of Spain and France were in treaty, 
and had a mind to it themſelves 3 yet he with his promptitude and fury, undertook it per- 
ſonally himſelf, and that activity of his, kept both Spaniard, and Venetian in ſulpence ( the. 
Venetians for fear 3 the Spaniards, in hopes to recover the whote Kingdom of Naptzs, ahd 
| Gg 3 the 
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the King of France came over to his ſide for ſeeing him in motion, and deſirous to make 
him his friend, and thereby to corre the infolence of the Venetian, he thought he could 
not deny him his aſſiſtance, without manifeſt injuſtice 3 ſo that Flizs with his raſhneſs 
and hufhng, did that which never any other Pope could have done with all his cunning and 
inſinuation : For had he deferred his departure from Rome, till all things had been put into 
exa order, and his whole progrels concluded (as any other Pope would have done) he 
could never have ſucceeded The King of Fraxce would have pretendeda thouſand eXxCules, 
and others would have ſuggeſted twice as-many fears 3 I will paſs by the reſt of his Enter- 

rizes, which wereall alike, and proſpered as. well, and the ſhortneſs of his life ſecured 
Fm againſt change : for had the times fallen out ſo, that he had been forced to proceed 
with accurate circumſpe&ion, he would have certainly been ruined , for he could never 
have left thoſe ways to which his Nature enclined him. 1 conclude then, That whiP{ the 
obſtinacy of Princes conſiſts with. the motion of fortune, *tis poltible they may be happy 3 
but when once they diſagree, the poor. Prince comes certainly to the ground, Iam of 
opinion likewiſe, that *tis better to be hot and precipitate, than cautious and apprehenſive, 
for fortune is a Woman, and muſt be HeQtor'd, to keep her under z and *tis vilible ever 
day ſhe ſuffers herſelf to be managed by thoſe who are brisk and audacious, rather than by 
thoſe who are cold and phlegmatick in their Motions, and. therefore (like a Woman) ſhe is 
always a friend to thoſe who are young, becauſe being leſs circumſpect, they attack her with 
more ſecurity and boldneſs. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 
An Exhortation to deliver Italy from the Barbariaxs. 
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Fins weighed therefore all that is ſaid before, and conſidered ſeriouſly with my ſelf 
. & whether in this juncture of affairs in Ttaly, the times were diſpoſed for the advance- 
ment of a new Prince, and whether there was competent matter that could give occaſion to 
a virtuous and wiſe perſon to intr2duce ſuch a form as would bring reputation to him, and 
benefit to all his SabjeRs 3 it ſeems to me that at this preſent ſo many things concur to the 
exaltation of a new Prince, that I do not know any time that has been more proper than 
— this: and if (as1 faid before) for the Manifeſiation of the courage of Moſes, it was neceſ- 
ſary that the Iſraelites ſhould be Captives in Egypt , for diſcovery of the Magnanimity of 
Cyrus, that the Perſians ſhould be oppreſſed by the Nedes z and for the jJluſiration of the 
excellence of Theſexs, that the Athenians ſhould be baniſhed and diſperſed; ſo to evince 
and demonſtrate the courage of an Italian ſpirit,it was neceſſary that Italy ſhould þe reduced 
to its preſent conditiop,z” That it ſhould be in greater bondage than the Fews / in greater 
ſervitude than the Perſians and in greater diſperlion than the Athenians, without Hea 
without order, harras*d, ſpoyFd, overcome, over-run, and over-flown with all kind of 
Calamity _z and thqugh formerly ſome ſparks of virtue have appeared in ſome perſons, that 
might give it hopes that God had ordained them for its redemption 3 yet it wasfound after- 
watds that in the very height and carreer of their exploits, they were check*d, and forſaken 
by Fortune, and poor Italy left halt dead, expeRting who would be her Samaritan to bind 
up her wounds, {put an end to the Sackings and devaſiations in Lombardy, the Taxes and 
Expilations in the Kingdom of Naples, and Tuſcany) and cure her ſores, which length of 
time had feſter'd and impoſthumated.}Tis manifeſt how ſhe prays to God daily to ſend ſome 
po who may redecm her from the cruelty, and inſolence of the Barbarians. *Tis mani- 
eſt how prone and ready ſhe is to follow the Banner that any man will take up 4 nor is it at 
preſent to be diſcerned where ſhe can repoſe her hopes with more probability , Thin in your 
iluſtrious Family, which by its own courage and intereſt, and the favour of God and the 
Church (of which it is now chief) may be induced to make it ſelf Head in her redemption a 
_which/will be no hard matter to be effected, ifyou lay before you the lives and actions of 
the perſons above named z, who though they were rare, and wonderful, were yet but men, 
and not accommodated with ſo fair circumſiances as you. _ Their Enterprize wasnot more 
juſt, nor calie, nor God Almighty more their friend than yours. You have Juſticeon your 
lidez for that War is juſt which is neceſſary, and *tis piety to tight, where no hope is left in 
any thing elſe, The people are univerſally diſpoſed, and where the diſpoſition is ſo great, 
the oppolition can be but {mall, eſpecially you taking your rules trom thoſe perſans which I 
have propoſed to you for a Model, _ Beſides, many things that they did were ſuper-natural, 
and by Gods immediate Conduct the Sea opened, a cloud directed, a rock afforded water, 
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++ rained Manna all theſe things are recompenced in your Grandeur and the reſt remains 
to be executed by you « God will not do every thing immediately; -becauſe he will not de- 


priveus of our free will, and the honour that devolves upon us. ? Nor is it any wonder if # wt 
noneof the fore-named Italians have been able to do that which may be hoped for from 


your illuſtrious Family : and if in ſo many revolutions in 1taly, and fo long continuation of 
War, their Military Virtue ſeems ſpent and extinguiſhed 3 the reaſon is, their old Diſci- 
pline was not gaod;and no body was able to digect to a better, . Nothipg makes ſo.amvich to 
the honour'ofa new Prince, as new Laws, and new Orders invented by him, which it they 
be well founded, and carry any thing of Grandeur along with. them, do render him vene= 
rable, and wonderful; and Italy is foſceptible enough of any new form. Their courage is 
great enough in the Soldier, it it be not wanting in the Officer, witneſs the Duels, and 
Combats, in which the Italians have generally the better by their force, and dexterity, and 
firatagem 3 but come to'their Battels, and they have oftner the worti, and all. from the in- 
experience of thetx Commanders 3 for thefe who pretend to have Skill, will never obey, 
and every one thinks he has Skill, there having been no body to this very day, taiſed by his 
virtue and fortune to that height of reputation, as to prevail with others to obey him. Hence 
iecame, that jn fo long time, in the many Wars during the laft twenty years, when ever 
an Army conſiſted wholly of Italians , it was certainly beaten 3 and this may be teſtified by 
Tarus, Alexandria, Capua, Genoa, Vaila, Bologna, and Meſtri, © If therefore your illuſtri- 
ous Family be enclined to follow the examples of thoſe excellent perſons who” redeemed 
their Countrys, it is neceſlaty as a true fundamental of all great Enterprizes, to provide your 
ſelves with Forces of your own Subje&s, for you cannot have more faithful, -uor better 
Soldiers'than they. And though all of them be good, yet altogether they will be much 
better, when they find themſelyes not only commanded, but preferred , arid carefſed by a 
Prince of their own. - It is neceſſary therefore to be furniſhed with theſe Forces, before you 


can be able with 1taliar virtuc to vindicate your Country from the oppreſſion of Strangexs : 
 Andthough the Swiſ7, and Spaniſh Infantry be counted terrible, they have both of them 


their de 


: and 2 third fort may be compoſed that may not only encounter, but be con- 


' Fident to beat them 3 for the Spaniſh Foot cannot deal with Horſe, and the Swiſs are not 
invincible when they meet with Foot as obſtinate asthemſelves. It has been ſeen by Expe-- 


rience,' and would be fo again, the Spaniards cannot ſuſtain the fury of the French Cavalry, 
and the Swiſſes have been overthrown by the Infantry: of Spain. And though of this laſt 


we have ſeen no perfe& Experiment yet we had a competent eflay at the Battle of Ra- 


venta, where the Spaniſh Foot being engaged with the German Battalions (which obſerve 
the ame Order and Diſcipline with the Swiſſes) the Spaniards by the agility of their Bodies, 
and the protection of their Bucklers, - broke in under their Pikes, and killed them ſecurely, 
while the poor Germans were uncapable to defend themſelves 3 and had not the Spaniards 
been charged by the Horſe, the German Foot had been certainly cut off. *Tis poſlible 
therefore (the defedt of both thoſe Foot being known) to inſtitute a third , which may 
buckle with the Horſe, and be in no fear of their foot 3 which will be effefed, not by the 


variation of their Arms, but by changing their Diſcipline. And theſe are ſome of thoſe 


things which being newly reformed, give great grandeur and reputation to any new Prince. 


P— 
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This opportunity therefore is by no means to be ſlip'dgthat Italy, after ſo long expectation, © © 


may ſee fone hopes of deliverance; Nor can it be expreſſed with what joy, with what 


impatience of revenge, with what'fidelity, with what compaſſion, with what Tears, ſuch 
a Champion would be received into all the Provinces that have ſuffered by 'thoſe barbaraus 


inundations, _What Gates wopld þe ſhut againſt him ? What ns wag deny him obe- 
dience? what malice would oppoſe him ? what true Italian wo 


promiſed chat 


Virtu cont? al furore OT TTHT 
Prendera Parme, and fia il combatter Corto. 
Che Pantico valore | 


"Ne oÞ Tralict curr? non e ancor mort9. 
\ 


Virtue ſhall arm *gainſt rage, and in ſhort fight 
Prove th* Roman Valour's not cxtinguiſh's quite. 


| d refuſe to folow him ? 
->There is not, thexe is not any body but abhors, and nauſeates this- barbarous domination. 
| Let yaur illuſtrious Family, then addreſs it ſelf to the-work, with as much Courage and 
Confidence as juſt Enterprizes are undertaken 3 That under their Enſigns our Country may- 
be recovered, and under their Conduct, Perrarch's Prophelie may be fulfilled, 'who - has 
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T he Original of the words Guelf and Ghibilin, ſo much 
| mentioned in Hi$tory. 


Heſe two FaQtions ſo famous in Hiſtory, were eminent in Italy two ages before Ca- 

ftruccio was born. Machiavel in his Treatiſe of the Wars of that Country, affirms 
that Piſtoya was the firſt place where thoſe names of diftintion were uſed 3 but the account 
wherewith the publick Librarys ſupply me, runs thus. Thee two words, Gzelf and Ghi- 
bilin, deduce their original from a ſchiſm which moleſted the Church in the year 1130. by 
the competition of two Popes, Innocent 1x. and Anaclet : the greateſt part of Chriſtendom 
acknowledged Innocent, who was particularly ſupported by the Emperors of the Welt. Ana- 
clet the anti-Pope had perſwaded into his intereſts, Roger Comte de Naples and Sicily, a mar- 
tlal-Prince, and deſcended from the Normans, who had conquered that Country. The 
pretence of this double Election having kept a War on foot eight years together, which 
was ſtill favourable to Roger, the Emperor Conrad the third march'd himſelf ar the head of 
an Army of Germans, into [taly, leaving his Grand-ſon Prince Henry to come after. Roger, 


to oppoſe him with men of his own Nation, allured to the defence of his Countrys Guelf 


Duke of Bavaria. During the courſe of this War which began in the year 1139. it hapned 
ſometimes that the Emperors Army was commanded by the faid Prince Henry, who was 
brought up in a Village in Germany called Ghibiliz, whoſe ſituation being very pleaſant, 
made the very name of it dear to him. One day the Armys being drawn up, and ready to 
engage, the Bavariaxs to encourage their Camrades, crycd out in their 1 e, a Guelf), a 
Guelf, and the Emperors Troops ( being at the ſame time as well diſpoſed to their General) 
to comply with the kindneſs he had for that place, cryed out on the other ſide, a Ghibilin, a 
Ghibilin, Theſe words ſeemed barbarous to the Italians that were with Roger, who came to 
Guelf to know what they meant: He told them the Pope's Party were intended by the word 
Guelf, and the Emperors by the word Gbibilin : from that time thoſe names grew ſo com- 


- mon in both Armys, that by them they anſwered their bo goes there? and they were given 


to the Italians according to their ſeveral ſides. ?*Tis true, at firſt they were uſtd to diſcri- 
minate only Amaclet's Party from the Emperors, but afterwards Roger having vanquiſhed 
and taken priſoner Pope Innocent ; as the price of his liberty he oblig'd him to ere&t the 
Countrys of Naples and Sicily into Kingdoms, by which treaty Roger being taken off from 
the intereſt of the anti-Pope, and engaging entirely with the Church, he affix'd the name 
of Guelf to the Pope's Party, and contirm'd the name Ghibilix to the Faction of the Em- 
CXOr. 
F The 1:aliaus would fain ha credit of the Etymology themſelves, and by a certain 
GOglng of words, (and that mightily ſtrain'd) would have Gzelf deriv'd from Guardatori 
di fe, becauſe ( forſooth.) *tis they who defend the Faith of the Church: and that by cor- 
ruption the word Ghibilin was form'd from Guids belli, that is Guidatori di Bataglia, a great 
Title, and ſutable to the Majeſty of the Empire. | | 
Be it which way it will, theſe two Factions were in the height of their emulation two 
hundred years after, that js to ſay, about the year 1320. which was very near the time that 


- 


Caſtruceio was in his proſperity. And in Exrope the face of affairs ſtood thus. 


The Popes (driven from Rome by the violence of .the Emperors of the Weſt) had tranſ- 
ferred the Holy Chair to Avignon in France. In the year 1329. it was poſſeſſed by Fobn 
RXNIL. a Prince of himſelf firm and entire, but one who the precipitate counſels of other 
people had excommunicated the Emperor Lewis of the houſe of Bavaria, and been too 
buſy with his fulminations againſt tive more Princes of Italy, who (being treated by him 
like. Tyrants) confederated againſt him; their names were Caſtrzccio Sovereign of Lycca, 
Scaliger, Lord of Verona, the Marqueſs 4Efti Lord of Ferrara, and Viſconti, and Gonzague 
the firſt Sovereign of Milan, and the other of Mantoues: which created troubles to 
ltaly. 

he Empire of the Eaſt was at that time torn,and diſtracted by the ambition of the Pali- 
ologi and others, whillt in the mean time the Sultan Orchan ſon of Ottoman, ſwept away 
Lycaonia, Phrygia, and all the Coaſt of the Helleſpont from the Greeks. 
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The Empire of the Weſt was then in diſpute betwixt Frederick, of Auſtria, and Lewis 
of Bavaria, (whom Machiavel, by miſtake or inadvertency, has called Frederick), Lewis af. 
tcr long and bloody Wars oyercame his Competitor, and made ſeveral Voyages into Italy to 
invigorate and reinforce Caſtraceio and the Ghjbilins, + © © 4 
' France was governed by Philip le Long, who at the ſolicitation of Pope John paſſed an 
Army into 1taly to the relict of the Guelfs, which Army was commanded by Philip de Va- 
lois afterwards King, but his Expedition did not anſwer expeRation 3 for cither the cun- 
ning or bribes of the Ghibilins had diſpelled the ſtorm which our preparations threatned 
upon Lombardy; or our Forces were recalled upon ſome ſecret apprehenſion' of a' fourth 
War with the Exgli/ſh, or by the vaſt projects of a fifth Expedition to the Holy Land. 
Spain was divided into five Kin doms, each of which had its peculiar King 3 four of 
them were Chriſtians, and one a Mabametan. 2 TB IE 
Navar had the ſame King with France. Philip the Long found a'way to extend the Sa+ 
lick Law into that Country, and defeat his Niece Jane of France, Daughter of Lewis Hutin, 
of both Kingdoms at once. | Ah 
Alphonſo XI. as Mariana calls him, (the XII. as Garibay) had at that time the Scepter 
of Caſtile, but his minority transferr'd the Condu@ of Afairs into the hands of the two 
Tarfanti, Don Pedro, and Don Jobn, infomuch as by the jealouſie and diviſion betwixt the 
two Regents, that Kingdom was expoſed to ſuch diſorders as are inſeparable from the mi- 


— 


nority of a Prince, At length the two Irfanti were ſlain in the year 1320. ina Fight | 


which their raſhneſs cauſed them to loſe to the Mores under the walls of Grenada. 
Arragon was in obedience to Don Facques the ſecond of that namez He was Brother to 
Frederick, who reigned in Sicily to the prejudice of Robert, a Prince of the Houſe of 
Anjou. This Robert was King of Naples, fided with the Gzelfs, and leagued himſelf ſun- 
dry times with the Florentines againſt Caſtruccio. Fames, King of Arragon, deſigning to 
altabliſh himſelf in 1zaly, and judging that the Conqueſts which he meditated upon the: 
Iſles of Corfica and Sardinia, depended much upon- the Concord of his Subjects at home 3: 


He cauſed a General Aſſembly of. his Eſtates to be held in the ycar 1320. in which was 


gc = the Union of the Kingdoms of Arragon and Valentia, with the Principality of 
Catolonia. bf: | 

Don Denis reigned in Portzgal , a perſon eminent among his Subjeds for magnificent 
Building, and in great veneration for his Piety and Juſtice. But the felicity of his Reign 
was diſturbed by domeſtick broils which he had with his Son, the Infant Dox Alphonſo, who 
ſucceeded him in the Crown. Don Denis inſtituted the Order of Chriſt in the year 
1320. ; 

> The More, Iſmael, firſt of that name, had the Monarchy of Grenada ; the Battel which 
he gained 1320. againſt the two Inrfanti of Caſtile, reviv'd the affairs of that Nation, which 
were in their declenſion before, and gave new alarms toall Spain. - 

The King ard Kingdom of England were both governed by favourites at that time. 
Fdward $4. gave his authority and confidence, one while to Gaveſton, and then to the two 
Spencersz and this weakneſs and imprudence of his created ſo many diſcontents, and ren- 
dred him fo odious to the people, that after much trouble git himſelf of an Impoſtor 
who pretended to the Crown, he was forced to go thoroW'a cruel War againſt the Nobi- 
lity, and another no leſs dangerous againſt Robert Bruce King of Scotland, Theſe great 
ſtirs and commotions could not but give ſome jealoulies to France, which ſeeing the Provin- 
ces that the Engliſh had on that fide the Sea perpetually in Arms, was obliged to keep upon 
ſo ſtrong a Guard, as was little different from an open War. 

\ It is not then to be admired, the affairs of Exrope being. in this confuſion, if Italy was 
left in prey to the Gzelfs and the Ghibilins, and gave opportunity to the laying the founda- 
tion of ſo many Principalities, that the moſt part of them are till in exittence.  - But it is 
certain, that neither Paulns Jovins, Girolamo Briani, it Bioxdo, nor the reſt of the Hiftorians, 
who have written of the Wars and Concufſions of theſe two Factions, have left any thing 
comparable to the adventures of Caſtruccio, they have lent me indeed fome circumſtances 
for the illuſtration and ornament of this Hiſtory, and I have been forced to paraphraſe upon 
five or fix of the ſayings of Caſtruccio to give them their true Grace, and make them in- 
telligible, I know not whether I have followed the juſt temperament that is to be obſerved. 
in a tranſlation. *Tis vitious to aſſume ſuch liberty as the Hiſtory will not bear, but on the 
other, to tye ones ſelf up to the ſame, and ſame quantity of words, is as diſingenuous and 
ſervile. *Tis true, the ſame comma's and ſtops were by no means to be neglected, wereall 
treatiſes that are tranſlated, like the falacious anſwer of a Divine to Braccio Montone . So- 
vercign of Peruſis, which Braccio being a Ghibilin as well as Caſtruccio, departed for the 
Siege of Aquila a Town in the Kingdom of Naples, and being impatient to know his -_ 
cels, 
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ceſs, upon application to an Aſtrologer, he received this anſwer, Ibis redibis non morieris 
in bello: which if punQtuated thus, Ibis, redibis non, morieris in bello, threatned the ſaid 
Braccio with the unfortunateneſs of his Expedition 3 whereas altering it thus, Ibis, redibis, 
10#u morieris in bello, portended quite contrary. An ambiguity like this was fent alſo to 
Manfred King of Sicily, not long before he was defeated by Charles of Anjou. NO 
CA SARA VITORIOSO DEL RKE MANFREDO, and ought 

to , or with great exa&nefs and accuracy, the miſtake of a comma being as much - 
as a mans life is werth. There is another kind of Tyranny likewiſe, and that is when the 
Text of the Author is to regulate in a point of Religion : but here we are not under any 
ſuch neceſſities, and he who in a quarrelfom capriccio, to defame my tranſlation, would 
compare every line, and put the Engliſh words all ops. | a the. Italian, would make a 


new and pleaſant kind of DiGonary, and the beauties which are peculiar to each language, 
would be excellently preſented. 
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Written by Nicolo Machiavelli , and Dedicated to Za- 


nobi Buonbelmonti and Luigi Alamani his particular 
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T ſeems (moſt Excellent Friends) to thoſe who conſider it, very ſtrange, that all, or the 
BY greateſt part of them, who in this World have perform'd any thing extraordinary,and 
raiſed themſelves above the pitch of their Contemporaries, have had their births and 
beginnings mean and obſcure, or elſe infeſted and perplexed with all the difficulties 
that fortune could preſent; For all of them having been expoſed to wild beaſts when they 
were young, or being deſcended from bafe Parentage, atid aſhamed of their Extraction, 
they have declared themfelves Sons of Jupiter, or fome bthet Deity, of which ſort the 
number being ſo great, and their ſtory ſo well known, to repeat them would be both ſuper- 
fluous and troubleſome. The reaſon I ſuppoſe to be, that fortune willing to demonſtrate 
to the World, that *tis not any ones prudence, but ſhe that raiſes men to be great, begins to 
ſhew and exerciſe her power at a time in which prudence can pfetend to no ſhare in us 
that all our ſucceſſes may be acknowledged to hers Caſtruccid Caftracani of Lucca was one 
of this ſort, who in reſpe& of the times in which he lived, and the placc in which he was 
born, performed great things; for in his beginnirig he was neither more happy nor more 
eminent than the reſt, as you ſhall underſtand in my deſcription of his life, which I have 
thought good to tranſmit to Poſterity, having oblerved many things in it (both for virtue 
and event) of extraordinary example 3 and to. you it ſeetned molt proper to direct it, as 
7 naggg more delighted with honourable and heroick actions, than any I know be- 
tides. | 
I ay then, the Family of the Caftracani is reckoned among the moſt Illuſtrious Families 
in the City of Lxccs, though at preſent (according to the tatality of all worldly things) 
it ſeems to be extinct. Out of this houſe there was born in former times one Antonio, 
who entring himſelf into Orders, was made a Canon of Saint Michel in Lucca, and in t6- 
ken of Honour called Meſſer Antoin : He had no kindred but one Sifter, who was married 
long before to one Buonaceorſo Cinami : Buonaccorſo being dead, and ſhe being a Widow, 
ſhe lived with her Brother, with reſolution to marry no more. Behind the houfe in which 
he dwelt, Maſter Anthony had a Vineyard, which bordering upon ſeveral Gardens, was ac- 
ceible from ſeveral parts, and without much difficulty. It hapned that one morning about 
Sun-riſe, Madam Dianor (for that was the Siſters name) walking, out into the Vineyard to 
gather herbs for a Salad (as women frequently do), the heard a ruſling under the leaves, 
and turning towards it, ſhe fancied it cryed; advancing up towards it, the ſaw the hands 
and face of a child, which tumbling up and down in the Never ſcemed to call or : 
H daant 
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Madam Dianora, partly aſtoniſhed, and partly affraid, took it up very tenderly, carricd it 
home, waſh'd it, and having put it in clean clouts, ſhe preſented it to Maſter Antony, who 
underſtanding the caſe, and ſeeing the infant, was no leſs affected with wonder and com- 
paſſion than his Siſter before him. Debating with themſelves what courſe was to be takeny 
it was concluded to bring it up, a_—_ being a Prieſt, and ſhe having no children. They 
chriſtened it Caſttxccidg by the narhe of their Father, and look'd to it as carefully as it had 
been their own. ' Caſtfuccio's graces inefeaſed with his years, and his wit was ſo pregnant, 
they put him to nothing but he took it very well; Anthony deſigned him for a Priclt, and 
to relign his Canonfhip 2nd other Benefices one day; aftd accorditig to that deſign he gave 
him education 3 but he could not find that Caſtrxccio had inclination to that kind of lite 3 
on the contrary, he perceived his natural difpolition tending quite another way. 

In ſhort, Caſtruccio was ſcarce 14. years old, but abating by little and little of his awe and 
reſpets to Hntonio and Disnors, he began to negle@ his Studies, to deyots himſelf to Arms, 
and taking great delight if wraſiling, and running, and ſuch violent exerciſes, his mettle 
was ſo well ſuited with the ſtrength of his body, that none of his companions were able 
to cope with him. He troubled himſelf very lttle with reading, unleſs it were ſuch things 
as might inſtru& him for War, or acquaint him with the great actions of ſome eminent 
Commander, which did not only diſquiet Aiito#gbut afffited hith. 

There was at that time in Lu%% a Gentle called Franciſco, of the houſe of the 
Guinigi, a handſbme man, very rich, and remarkdble fot _ good, qualities, which re- 
commended hitn to one of the firſt ranks ih the Town. He had born Arms-alt his life long, 
and for the moſt part under the Viſcontis, Dukes of Milan. He had with them ingaged 
for the Ghibilins, and the City of Lxcca look*d upon him as the very lite of their. par 
It yas at the time when theſe two great FaRtions (the Gzelfr and the Ghihilins) ſhared all 
Italy betwixt them, divided the Popes and the Emperors, engaged in their diffesent intereſts 
the Inhabitants of the ſarhe Town, and the-:members of the Foe Family. . Fraxciſco ac- 
companyed ufually by perſons of Quality of his Cabal, walk'd often before the place of 
St. Michel, not far from the Palace of the Podeſtat or Governor. In that Markee-place he 
took notice of Caſtruccio, who was often times playing there amongſt his School-fellows and 
Camrades. .He obſerved the youth alwaies preſcribed ſuch ſports to the reſt, as he had cho- 
ſen oh purpoſe to prepare him for the War. Franciſco could eafily perceive how much the 
agility of Caftraceis advariced him above his Companions, and he as caſily perceived that he 
aſſurned an authority. ver thein, and that they on their part paid him a reverence, and ſuch 
a One as was accotnpanied with kindneſs and zeal. Franciſco took a great fancy to the boy,en« 
quired what he was, and being informed by ſome who were by, he had a months mind to 
have him Himſelf: calling him to him one day, he ask'd him it he did not prefer a Gentle= 
mans Family, where he might learn to ride the great Horſe, and exerciſe his Arms. before 
the Cloifter of a Church-man, where he muſt ſpin out his days in idlenefs and melancholy. 
He no ſooner mentioned Horſes and Arms, but Caſtruccio was ready to have leap'd out of 
his skinz but recolle&ing himſelf, a ſentiment of modeſty kept him from anſwering, till the 
tine words of F Jaxeiſie tavitg given him. more confidence, he told him, that if he had the 
liberty of chooſing, he had rather a thouſand times be employed as a Gentleman, than in 
the way for which he was delign'd. His reſolution was ſo plealing to Franciſco, that not 
long after he made a viſit to A#tonto, and begg*d Caſtruccio of him, in ſo preſſing, and'yet ſo 
civil a mannier, that Antoxio finding it impothble to maſtex the natural inclinations of the 
youth, delivered him to Franciſco, 

By this means Caftrzccio changed his Education, and *tis not to be believed with what 
ealineſs he improved in thoſe exerciſes which are tit for a Gentleman to learn. It was to 
be admired with what addreſs and vigor he mounted his horſe, with what grace he ma- 
naged his launce, and with what comelineſs his ſword 3 and this his dexterity diſtinguiſhed 
him ſo highly from the croud of his companions, that it would have been impudence in 
any one of them to have contended with him, either at the Barrieri or Fuſts. 'To all theſe 
advantages he had an engaging way with him, that obliged where-ever he came; his ations 
and his words ſeemed premeditated and ſtudied, fo careful, and fo regular he was, leſt he 
ſhould ſay or do any thing that might any ways offend. He carried himſelf always with 
reſpect to his ſuperiors, with modeſiy to his equals, and with civility and complaiſance to 
thoſe who were beneath him3 ſo that theſe good qualities did not only gain him the affe- 
Qion of Franciſco's whole Family, but the love and eſteem of the whole City of Lycca. 

He was eighteen years old when the faction of the Gzelfs drove the Ghib;lins out of 
Paxia. Viſconti Prince of Milan, a zealous Partizan of the Ghibilins, ſolicited Succours 

from Franciſco Guinigi, who caſting his eyes upon Caſtruccio, as the firſt mark of his affe- 
ction, made him Lientenant of a Company of Foot, and march'd with him to Viſconti. 
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The firſt Campania this new Lieutenant made, put him into ſuch ' reputation,” that he 
eclipſed the glory of all the reſt who ſerved in that War: He gave. fo great and ſo many 
teſtimonies both of his courage and condud, that his fame was ſpread all over Lombard, 
When alſo he came baek to Lwccs, 'and obſerved the Town had doubled the reſpet which 
they had for him before, he applyed himfelt to make new friendſhips, and to that purpoſe 
made uſe of all the courtelie and infinuation that is neceſſary in that caſe. 

Not long after Franciſco Guinigj fell ſick, atid finding himſelf near his end, having but 
one Son of about 13 years of age, called Pagols, he ſent for Caftruccio, and committed the 
tuition of his Son, and the management of his Eſtate -into his hands, and having gently 
remembred Caftrxceio that he was the perſon who raiſed hin; he begg*d that he would 
ſhew the ſame generoſity towards Pagols as he had-done towards him3 and if any thing was 
due to the bounty of the Father, to return it upon his Son. He fancied he difcerned in the 
countenance of Caftrxccio all the marks and indications of a generous mind, and died with- 
out being diſturbed with the leaſt ſuſpition of his ingratitude. {50 ef oe 6 6I8 

The truſt, and his adminiſtration of ſo great an Eſtate made Caftruccio mote confidera- 
ble than before, but they created him likewiſe ſome enemies, and leſſened 'the affection 
which ſome had had for him: for knowing him to be of an enterprizing ſpirit, many 
began to fancy his defigns were tyrannical, and to opprels the liberty of his Country. ' The 
Signexr Giorgio Opizi (chief of the Gnelfs FaQion in Lucca) was the moſt to be appre- 
hended of all thoſe that accuſed Caftruccio with that abominable ambition. Opiz#i was of 
opinion that the death of Franceſeo Guinigi, head of the adverſe party, would leave him 
Mafter of the Town, but he quickly found that the fingle reputation of Caſtrzccio would 
bea new impediment to his uſurpation 3 fo that thinking to rob him -of the affections of. 
the people, he ſpread falſe reports, and aſperſed him where-ever he came. Act firſt theſe 
calumniations troubled Caſtrxccio but little, but at length they alarm*d him to the purpoſe 3 
for he ſuſpeed that Opizi would not fail to ſet him at odds with the Lieutenant which 
Robert King of Naples had ſetled in Lwcca, and that it that Governor . was his enemy, he 
ſhould in a ſhort time be turned out of the Town. And againſt fo great danger, his pro- 
Viſion was this. . -' . | 

The Town of Piſa was then under the Government of Hzgzccione de Fagrvola, original- 
ly of the Town of Arrezzo 3 being choſen Captain by the Piſans, he had made himſelf 
tlicir Sovereign, and having given prote&ion to certain Ghibilins who were baniſhed from 
Laces, Caſtructio entred into ſecret intelligence by the privity of Hrgxcciove, and being, af- 
ſured of his aſſiſtance, he reſolved . the poor Exiles ſhould be reſtored. To this effect he 
agreed with his friends in Laxces who were of his Counſel, and jealous as himſelf of the 

er of the Opizi. All necefſary meaſures were taken by the Conſpirators. Caſtrucczo 

ad the care of fortifying privately a Tower in the City, called the Tower of Honour. He 
furniſhed it with ammunition, in caſe he thould be forced to defend it 3 and having ap- 
pointed the night for the execution of their delign, Hwguccione failed not at the preciſe 
hour to be at the Rendezvous betwixt Lwcca and the neighbouring Mountains. Upon a 
fgnal given to Caftrxccio he advanced towards the Gate of St. Peter, and ſet fire to the Anti- 
port next the fields, whilſt Caſftruccio broke down another on the other ſide of the Town. 
In the mean time his aſſociates cryed out To your Arms, to excite the people to riſe, and 
thereby put all things into confaſton. Hygnccione entred with his Troops, and having 
ſeized upon the Town, he cauſed all the Opizi to be murdered, and all the reſt of their par- 
ty which fell into their hands. The Governor for the King of Naples was turned out, 
and the Government of the Town altred, as Hugucctone directed, who, to compleat the de- 
ſolation of Lces, baniſhed no leſs than a hundred of the belt Families that belonged to it. 
The miſerable Exiles fled part to Florence, and part to Piftoia, two Towns of. the Faction of 
= Guelfs, and for that reaſon enemies to Hxgzecione, and the prevailing party in 

CCas LY 29 og | | | 

The Florentines, and whole FaQtion of the Guelfs, apprehending this great ſucceſs would: 
hazard to re-eſtabliſh the power of the Ghibilins in Tuſcany, they entred into conſultation 
which way thoſe Exiles might be reſtored. They {et out a conſiderable Army, and encam- 
ped at Moyt Carlo to open themſelves a paſſage to Lucea, Hwgnccione on his lide drew the 
Lucca Troops together, and put them under the Command of Ceftruccio, and ther: joyning 
them with his own from Piſe, and reinforcing them with a Squadron of German Horſe 
which he got out of Lombardy, he marched out to encounter the Florentines, . Whereupon 

the Florentines quitted their Poſt at Monte Carlo, and entrenching betwixt Monte-Catino and 
Peſcia, Huguccione poſſeſſed himſelf of the quarter which they had left. Their Armies be- 
ing within two miles diſtance one from the qther, their Horſe met daily and s$kirmiſhed, and 


they had come certainly to a peremptory Battel, had not Hageclont fallen ill juſt in the. 
2 NICK» 
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nick. His indiſpoſition forcing him from the Camp to look out for better accommodation 
in Monte-Carlo, he left the Command of the Army to Caſtruccio , his retirement, which 
diſcouraged his own men, and made them think of protracting the Battel, animated the 
Florentines, but brought no great advantage to their affairss In ſhort, the Florentines 
perceiving their Enemies without a General, began to deſpiſe them, and Caſtrxccio ob- 
ſerving how much they were elated, endeavoured to augment it. He pretended great Con- 
ſternation, and to make his fear the more credible, he gave Orders that his Troops ſhould 
be drawn up within the Lines, but. with poſitive inhibition for any of them to go forth, 
though not a moment paſſed but the Florentines provoked them 3 but all to no purpoſe, 
Belides that this pretended terror in Caftrxccio redoubled the raſhneſs of the Enemy, and 
perfe&ly blinded them, he drew another advantage from it, which was to diſcover exactly 
the diſpolition of their Army, and the Order of their March. When he had well obſerved 
them, and tempted their timerity as much as he thought fit, he reſolved to fight them the 
next bravado they made, and omitting nothing that might encourage his Soldiers, he aſſu- 
red them of Victory if they followed his Commands. He had obſerved that the weakeſt 
and worſt arm'd of their Soldiers were diſpoſed {till in their wings, and their beſt placed in 
the Body. Caſtruccio drew up inthe fame Order, but diftrjbuted his Soldiers quite contrary, 
for the worſt and moſt unſerviceable he placed in the Body, and his beſt Men in the Wings 3 
In this poſture he drew out of the Trenches, and had ſcarce form*d his Battalia , before the 
Enemy appeared, and with his uſual inſolence. Caftraccio Commanded that the Body 
ſhould march ſlowly, but the two Wings were to advance as faſt as they could ; ſo that when 
they came to engage, ' there was only the Wings that could fight 3 for Caſtrxccio's Body 
having lagged by Command, the Florentine Body had too far to march betore they could 
charge them, ſo as they remained idle, being neither able to do any thing againſt the Main 
Body that was defign'd to oppoſe them, nor ſuſtain thoſe who were engaged in the Wings; 
ſo it hapned that the Florentine Wings (compoſed of the refuſe of their Soldiers) were eatily 
broken by Caſtruccio's, which conſiſted of his beſt , and when the Wings of the Enemy 
(which were drawn up before their Body 3 ſo as the whole Army was ranged in the figure 
of a half Moon) were routed, they turn'd tail , ran among their own Body which was 
marching behind them, and putall into Confuſion. It 
The loſs was very great to the Florentines,they left above 10000 men dead upon the place: 
Their beſt Officers, and the braveſt of the Gzelfs periſhed there unfortunately, and to 
wake the defeat the more lamentable, there were ſeveral Reformades which died there ,. of 
extraordinary quality. Among the reſt, Piero Brother to Robert King of Naples ; Carlo 
Nephew to the ſaid King 3 and Philip Lord of Tarentum, who were all come, in Gallantry, 
to make that Campanis with the Florentines. But that which made all the more wonder- 
ful, was that Caftruccio loſt not above 300 men, though unhappily one of Hagwcciones 
Sons were of that Number, his Name was Franceſco, who fighting briskly at the head of 
the Voluntiers, for want of good Conduct, was ſlain at the very firſt charge. So eminent 
a Victory as this, muſt needs put Caſtruccio into reputation beyond expreſſion 3 But Hw- 
gnccione had like to have dyed with meer jealoulie, he foreſaw that nothing of all this would 
redound to him, but the vain honour of commanding in chief, and that the real advan- 
tage would all fall to his Lieutenant, ſo that to uſe him at that rate, was to rob him of his 
Soveraignty : whereupon, nettled exceedingly, in great envy of his Fortune, he reſolved 
he ſhould dyc. Whil'& he was in this black reſolution, and attended nothing but ſome 
ſpecious pretence to get Caſtruccio to him, and ſo draw him into his Net, it hapned that 
Agnelo Micheli (a perſon of great alliance as any in Lxcca, was murther'd by one who took 
Sanctuary in Caftruccis*'s Houſe, and was protected : Hwguccione*s Officers purſued , and 
demanded the Criminal 3 but Caſtreccio denyed them, and ſuffered him to efcape. Hwu- 
guecione (who was then at Piſa) unwilling to loſe ſo fair an opportunity to revenge him- 
ſelf, ſent for one of his Sons called Nerli, (whom he put before into poſſeſſion of the Soye- 
raignty of Lxccs) commands him to repair thither with all ſpeed, and get Caſtruccio to his 
houſe under pretence of ſupping with ſome of the moſt Eminent in the Town 3 and private 
Orders were given for the making him.away, Nerlilay'd his ambuſh for Caſtrucco very 
handſomly, tor ſufpeing nothing, he came to the Feaſt, and was arreſted before he went 
out of the Palace. But Nerli (being over circumſpe&t , and imagining it might work 
ſome alteration in the Spirits of the people, it he killed him bluntly without any formality ) 
writ to his Father to know how he thould diſpoſe of him. Huguccione, mad at his unſea- 
ſonable prudence, departed from Piſa at the head of 400 Horſe, to go himſelf in perſon to 
diſpatch Caſtraccio 3 But Hwuguecione was ſcarce got to Bagni , before the Piſans revolted 
cut his Deputies throat 3 ond ſlew all his Family that were left behind 3. and that he might 
be ſure they were in earneſt, they choſe the Comte de Guerardeſca , and made him their 
Governcr. 
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Governor. Though he had news of this Rebellion before his arrival at Lucca , yet he 
thought it inconvenient to return 3 on the contrary, he made all the haſte thither that he 
could, to be there (if poſſible) before the report, leſt if the news got before him, it might 
have ill effe& upon the Lucheſes, and prevail with them to exclude him their City. But 
the Lcheſes had heardit before, had ſuch deligns of their own, and the liberty of Ca- 
ſtruccio was the thing they were to pretend, Hugaccionue was admitted , but his preſence 
was not ſufficient to keep them in their duties : They began to aſſemble in partics, to 
whiſper and ſpeak ſlightly of him in private, then to murmur, then to tumultuate, and 
taking Arms by degrees, they came boldly, and demanded Caftruccio ſhould be enlarged, 
and this they did in ſo politive and augacious a manner, that Hwgwccione apprehending the 
conſequences, delivered him to them. Caftrxccio not contented with that, conceiving vaſict 
deſigns than formerly, and egg'd on by an equal impulſe of honour and revenge, he afſem- 
bled his friends, and taking the benefit of the favourable diſpoſition of the people , he re- 


ſolved tooppoſe himſelf againſt Hugwccione, and forcing of him out of Lucca with all his 


party, Hwguccione retired into Lombardy to the Lords of Scala where not long after he 


' dyed very poor. 


This was a happy turn for Caſtruccio, from the incommodities of a Priſon, toghe Supre- 
macy of a Prince; and yet this was not enongh. Finding himſelf accompanied'by a great 
number of his Friends which encouraged him, and by the whole body of the people, which 
Aattered his ambition, he cauſed himſelf to bechoſen Captain General of all their Forces 
for a Twelve-month and reſolving to perform ſome Eminent action that might juſtifie 
their choice, he undertook the reduction of ſeveral places which had revolted trom that 
City in favour of Hxgxzccione, Having to this purpoſe entered into firidt alliance with the 
City of Piſa, they ſent him ſupplies, and he marched with them to beiiege Serezane. But 
the place being very ſtrong 3 before he could carry it, he was obliged to build a Fortreſs 
as near it as he could. This new Poſt in two months time , render'd him Maſter of the 
whole Country, and is the ſame Fort that at this day is called Serezanello, repaired ſince, 
and much enlarged by the Florentines. Supported by the credit of ſo glorious an exploit, 
he reduced Maſſe, Carrars, and Lavenza very cafily : He ſeized likewiſe upon the whole 
Country of Lznigiana, and to ſecure his Communication with Lombardy , he took Pont 
Remoli by force, and drove out Anaſtaſio Palavicini the Soveraign : So that full of Glory 
he returned to Lxccz, where the people thronged to meet him, and received him with all 
poſſible demonſtrations of joy. | | | | 

This was the happieſt conjunQture for Caſtruceio inthe world, for having been ſo diſcreet 
before to make his intereſt with the moſt conliderable of the Lxcheſes, and among the reſt 
with Poggio, Portico, Boccanſachi, and Cecco Guinigz, the favour of theſe great men , con- 
curring with the inclination of the people, and every thing elſe contributing to his happi- 
neſs, he was ſolemnly choſen their Soveraign Prince. 

About this time Frederick de Baviere, King of the Romans paſſed out of Germany into 
Italy, to be crown'd Emperor there, Caſtruccio who had already wrought himſelf in ſome 
meaſure into his favour, put himſelfat the head of 500 Horſe, and went to wait upon him, 
having left as his Deputy in Lxcca, Pagolo Guinigi, his Pupil , whom he had treated all 
along, ashe had been his own Son, in conſideration of the benefits he had received from 
his Father. Fredrick, received Caftruccio with much kindneſs, and having done him ſeve- 
ral honours, and granted him many ſignal prerogatives, he made him his Lieutenant in the 
whole Province of Tuſcany 3 beſides all this, the Inhabitants of Piſa (at the ſame time 
mutining againſt their Governor Gerardeſea, and driving him out of the Town) to defend 
themſelves againſt his reſentment, addreſſed to F rederick, tor proteQtion, and he gave the 
Sovcraignty of that Town to Caſtruccio. His choice was not unpleaſing to the Inhabitants, 
who knew not where to find a better ſupport againſt the Faction of the Gzelfs , and parti- 
cularly againſi the attempts of the Florentine, : 

After this, Frederick, return'd into Germany, having made a Licutenant General of all 
Italy, and left him in Kome. There was not at that time either in Lombardy or Tuſcany, 
any of the Ghibilins of the Emperor's party, but looked upon Caſtruccio as the true head of 
their Faction. Thoſe who were baniſhed their Country upon that ſcore, fled to him for 
protection, and promiſed unanimouſly, that if he could reftore them to their Eſtates, they 
would ſerve him ſo cffeQually, that the Soveraignty of their Country ſhould be the recom- 
pence of his kindneſs. - The chief of them were the Gridi, Scolari, Uberti, Gerozzi, Nar- 
di, and Buomaccorſi, all Exiles of Florence : So that, flattered by their promiſes, and 

encouraged by the ttrength of his own force, he entertained a defign of making himſelf 
Maſter of Tuſtan , and to give more reputation to his affairs, he entred into a League 
with Matteo Viſcomti Prince of Milan, He put out a Proclamation afterwards, an - _ 

abjects 
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| SubjeQs which were capable to bear Arms, ſhould be ready at a certain warning to put 
themſelves into Service z and for the better order of the Muſter Rolls, by which his Militia 
was to be regulated, the City of Lzeca having five Gates , he divided the whole Country 
into five parts, and diſpoſed every Soldier under his Othcer with fo much exaCtnelſs 5 that 
in 2 ſhort time he could march with 20000 Men, beſides what he could draw out of Piſa. 
Whilſt he was fortifying himſelf with Soldiers and Friends, it fell out, that the Gwelfs 
in Plaiſanſa having driven out the Ghjbilins , and received conſiderable ſuccours from Flo- 
rence, and the King of Naples came thundering down upon the Territories of the Prince 
of Milan. The Prince defired Caftrmecio to give the Florentines diverſion 3 to carry the 
War into their Country, to withdraw them from LMbardy, and thereby to put them upon 
the defenſive; Caftraceio delired no more, and fe!] with a flying Army into the Valley of 
Arno, took Fnceheio and San-Miniato, and ravaged the Country fo effefually, that the 
Florentines were confixained to call back their Troops out of pag A but the neceſliy, 
of another diverſion called back Caſtrrceio to the recovery of Lucca. In his abfence, the 
Family of the Poggi, which had been always his friends, and contributed more to his Ele- 
vation, than any of the reſt 3 regreting that they had not been rewarded, according to the 
rmerits of their Services, conſpired with ſeveral others of the Inhabitants to bring the City 
to revolt. They began the tumult one morning, and having put themſelves in Arms, they 
killed the Chief Officer which Caftr#ccio had eſtabliſhed for the: adminiſtration of Juſtice. 
But whiPſt they were diſpoling themſelves to puſh on their Sedition, :Stephano Poggzo , art 
old Man, of a peaceable'temper, and one who had not medled at alt int the Conſpiracy of his 
Relations, made uſe of the authority he had with them, cauſed them to lsy down their Arms, 
and offered his interceſſion to Caſtruceio that they might obtain: their demands. + Upon the 
firſt notice of this Commotion, Caftruccio drew a patty out of his Artny, and leaving the 
reſt under the Command of Pagolo Guinigi, he marched with all diligence back to Laces, 
where finding things quieter than he expeted; the knew very well how to make his advan=- 
tage of ſo temperate a ſubmiſſion, and diſpoſed his Troops and his Friends in. all the Poſts 
that might make him Maſter of the Town. _— Poggio, who though in. this-junCture - 
he had highly obliged Caſtrnccio,- came to make him a vitit , and judged it unneceflary to 
beg any thing of him 3 all that herequeſted was, that he would pardon his Family ,: allow. 
fomething to their ancient Services , and give ſome little Indulgence to the tranſports of. 
their youth. Caſtrxecio received him with much affeQion, and told him that he was more: 
pleaſed to find thoſe troubles appeaſed, than he had been offended at the news of their. 
Commotion 3 and having preſſed him to bring the Male-contents to him, he added, that. 
he thank*d his ſtars for giving him ſuch an opportunity of ſignalizing his Clemency. 
Upon Stephano's importunity, and Caftruccio*s promiſe, they came all to attend him; but 
Caſtraccio apprehending that this new Service of Szephano might ſometime or other be 
reproached to him again, he reſolved to make a ſignal Example and accordingly. regula- 
ting himſelf by the ſevere politicks of Uſurpers, who upon ſuch nice and critical occahons 
make no bones td facrifice the innocence of a particular man, to the conſervation of the 
multitude, he commanded that the Mutincers and Stephans with them ſhould be conducted 
to Priſon, and from thence to Execution. | 
Whil'ft he was thus employed , the Florentines recovered San Miniato, and Caſtruccio 
holding it imprudence to keep in the Field, whiPſ he was inſecure in the Town, reſolved 
to give ſome relaxation to his Arms: He endeavour'd privately to fee] how the Florentines 
ſtood diſpoſed to a Truce, and (the War having exhauſted their Coffers) he found them 
{o coming, that it was concluded for two years , upon condition that either party ſhould 
retain what was then in their poſſeſſion. | 
Caftruccio being dilintangled from his foreign Embarraſments, applyed himſelf wholly 
to his ſecurity at home, and under ſeveral pretences, to quit himſelf of all thoſe who were 
likely to diſpute his Soveraignty of Lxcca, not ſparing his Confiſcations, and Proſcriptions 
againſt the Exiles, nor the Executions of any who were under his hands. To excuſe him- 
ſelf he gave out that he had had too much Experience already of the infidelity of thoſe 
pcople, to truſt them again 3 But a ftrong Citadel which he ere&ed in the City, was the 
true way to continue his Authority 3 and to give the more terror to the Citizens, he cauſed 
the houlcs of his adverſaries to be demoliſhed, and the Citadel to be built of their Materials. 
His Peace with the Florentines, and his Fortitications at Lxcce, employ'd him not ſo-much, 
as to lefſen his thoughts how he might make himſelf greater 3 being unwilling again to 
ccme to an open War, he entertained private Correſpondencies, both on one ide and 
the other. He had an ardent deſire to make himſelf Maſter of the Town of Piſtoia, per- 
twading himſelt it would give him footing in Florence z and in this preſpe he held a ſecret 
Commerce of amity with the different parties, which were predominant in Piſtoz. ; Tow 
ouble 
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douBle intelligence was managed with that flyneſsand delicacy, that each of them believed 
they were particularly'in his Confidence. It was a long time that theſe two oppoſite Cabals 
tad divided, or rather diſtra&ed..that City, > The one called the Fation of the Bianchi 
had Baſtiano da Poſſente for its heads” and the other called the Neri , was Commanded by 
Joceps de Gia, Each of them boyling with defire to fupplant its competitor , repos'd 
mucft upon the promiſes of Caftruccio 5 And theſe two Heads of the FaQtions who had long 
been ſuſpe&ed to one another, took Armgat length both at a time. Facopo poſicd himſelf 
- towards the Gate that goes to Florence, and Bdſtzano towards that which leads: to Excca; 
At firſt it was in debate ſeverally by each of them,” whether they ſhould call in the Florex- 
tines; but tinding Caftrxccio more aQtive, and his Forces better Soldiers, each of them fent 
privately to him to folicit his aſſiſtance : Coftruceio carried it very demurely, and promiſed 
ſaccour to both. He told Facopo, that in perſon he would relieve him 3 and to Baſtiano he 
ſent word he would do it by Pagolo Guinigi his Lieutenant General, and the perſon of the 
world he loved beſt, for he regarded him as his Son. © Having" acquainted them both that 
they ſhould expe their ſupplies about midnight, he agreed with Papolo, and cauſi rg him 
to march with part of his Troops to joyn with Baſtiano at one Gate; he with the reſt ad- 
vanced the common Road towards Facopo. At both Gates they were admitted as Friends ; 
but no ſooner were they entered, but upon a ſignal given, Baſtianuo was killed on- one fide 
with all his chief friends, and Facopo and his friends ſcaped no better onthe other 3 the reſt 
of their parties betaking to their heels, the whole Town was left at Caftraceio*s' devotion, 
He came in perſon to reaffure the Magiſtrates, and brought them out of the Palice-whither 
they had fled to ſecure themſelves 3 Having called the people together , he' promiſed to 
cancel All the old debts, did many aQts of Grace, leſſened their impoſts; and prevailed upon 
them to be obedient, by the force of his careſſes, and new priviledges which he gave them 
This profuſeneſs of kindneſs, have coax'd likewiſe the Inhabitants of the Country, they 
came jn great throngs to ſalute and recognize their new Prince , who ſent them all home 
again in peace, all mightily taken with his Virtues, and poſſefled with hopes of his extra- 
ordinary benefits. * F: Pe 89; 427M 
There was about this time ſome Mautinies in Rome , by reaſon of the dearnefs of -provi- 
ſions. The ſcarcity that was ſuffered, proceeded from the abſence of the Popes, who kept 
then their Pontifical refidence at- Avignon, and it added much to the revolt , that the Ro- 
mans could not endure'to be governed by a German, This" National animoſity -was the 
occaſion of frequent Murthers, and perpetual diſorder. Errico the Emperor's Lieutenant 
General found himſelf too weak to apply any retnedy, and apprehended (not without 
cauſe) that the Romans had private intelligence with the King of Naples, that if their For- 
ces ſhould joyn, he ſhould be forced out of Rome, and the Pope be reſtored. He concladed 
therefore his ſafeſt recourſe would be to Caftruccio 3 ſo that he ſent to him for ſupplies; and 
begg'd of him that he would come along with them in perfon. Coftruceio made tio ſeruple 
of the Voyage, being equally tranſported to be able co do a meritorions piece of- Service to 
the Emperor, and put himſelf im a condition to be regarded at Romie,/ and look'd: upon as 
the Moderator of their affairs whenever the Emperor ſhould be abſeat - Leaving'therefore 
. thecare of Lucca to the charge of Pagolo Gninigi, and contenting himſelf only with a Con- 
voy of two hundred Hurſe, he came to Rome, and was received by Errico with all poſſible 
honour. * His preſence having received the Authority of-the Emperor, he took a gentle way 
to pacifie the people. The tirk thing he did, wasto- provide-plenty of all things, cauſing 
ſtore of Corn to adkey— = thither from Piſa, to take off the pretenceof cheir revole : Aﬀter 
which mingling very dilcreetly his favours and his chaſtiſements; he reduced all the chief 
Citizens to their obedience to Erricoz In acknowledgment of which Caftruceio was -made 
Senator of Rome, and ſeveral Honours conferred upon him with more than ordinary Cere-- 
* mony. The day of his promotion, he came forth in a Habit faitable to his Dignity, bat 
enriched with a delicate Embroidery, with two devices wrought iri artificially, Ie os 
and the other behind ; The firſt was before, and in theſe words, (as devout, as common) 


HE 1S AS IT PLEASES GOD; and behind in theſe, AND SHALL BE WHAT GOD 


WILL HAVE HIM. | ; TER FERN BENT R 
Whil & theſe things were in TranſaQtion, the Florentines incenſed that to the prejudice 

of their Truce, Caftruccio had ſarprized the Town of Piftais, refolved to xecover it by force, - 

and thought it not likely to be difficult, it they took the tunity of his abſence. Among 


the Fugitives from Piſtoia who had ſaved themſelves in” Florence, there were two: princi- 


pally conliderable, Cecchi, and Baldini. They were Men of Aion, and had always retain'd 


A private correſpondence with their Friends in Pitois 3 and they managed all things fo dex- 


eroully for a revolt, that they cauſed a good party of. Florentimes to enter one*night tinto 


the Town, who reſtored them their liberty, with the-defirudtion of all Caftruccio's Party. 
Ma : __ 
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* This news being brought to Rome, tGuched Caftruccio to the quick, who taking leave of 
Errico, with large Journeys came direaly to Lucca. ; 

The Florentines had notice of his return, and refolved ſtoutly to begin the War upon 
him, that he might not have leiſure to prepart 3 wherefore having obliged all that (like 
themſelves) were favourers of the Gwelfiſh Fation , to put themſelves forward in ſome 
extraordinary manner, they raiſed a ſirong Army, and marched with all diligence to poſſeſs 
themſelves firſt of the Valley of Nieole to facijitate their Communication with Piſtoia 
Caftruccio on his ſide with what Forces he could get together, marched directly for Monte. 
Carlo, and having intelligence where the Enemy was encamped, and how numerous their 
Army, he judged the danger would be as great ſhould he go and confront them in the plain 
of Piſtoia, as toattend them in the Valley of Peſcia. He concluded therefore to draw them 
(if he could) into the ſtreights of Seravalle, for narrow paſſes, and rough and difficult 
ways were convenient for a ſmall Army as his was, which conliſted of not above 12000 
Men, and would be a diſadvantage to the Florenfines, who were 40000 compleat. Where- 
fore, though he was well enough ſatisfied of the Courage of his Army, and underſtood the 
worth of every common Soldier, yethe thought good to withdraw out of that Cham 


* Country, leſt he ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be overwhelmed with the multitudes gf his 


Enemies. 
Seravalle, is a Caftle betwixt Peſcia, and Piſtoia, ſcituate upon a hill which on that fide 
puts a ſtop to the Valley of Nievole. This Caſtle ſtands not upon the Road , but is about 
two flight ſhot higher, and the paſſage down into the Valley, is rather ſtrait than ſteep, for 
the declenſion is very gradual tothe place where the waters divide , and pals to diſcharge 
themſelves into the Lake of Tucechio, and that paſſage is ſo ſtraight, that twenty Men in 
Front, take up the whole breadth. There it was that Caftrcczo deſigned to engage the 
Enemy, as well to give the advantage of the ſtraight to the ſmallneſs of his own Army 3 as 
to keep them from rv ſenſible of the vaſt numbers of the Florentines, and prevent the 
terror which they might inſpire. The Caſtle of Seravalle belong'd to the Signor Manfredi 
a German, who had made himſelf Lord of it, long before Caftruccio had ſeize _ Piftbia 
and kept it by common conſent borh of the Inhabitants of Piftoia and Laccca. Either becauſe 
he kept his Neutrality very ſtritly with both, or becauſe the Caſtle was fo ſtrong of it ſelf, 
it needed to fear neither.  Caſtruccio knowing the importance of that place from the begin- 
ning, founda way'to gain intelligence with a perſon who lived in the Caſtle. The night 
before the day of the Battel, by T; miniſtery of this Man, Caſtruccio cauſed Four hundred 
of his Soldiers to enter, who cut the Throat of Manfred;, and ſeized on the Caſtle. Having 
ſecured ſo conſiderable a Poſt without noiſe, he endeavoured to perſwade the Enemy that 
he would not ſtir from Monte-Carlo, thereby to draw them into his Clutches , and make 
them haſte with all ſpeed to gain the avenues to the Val de Nievole, and this plot of his 
jump'd exactly with the Florentine deſign. For they having no mind that Piſtoia ſhould be 
the Theatre of the War, and being willing to remove it into the Vale, they encamped above 
Seravalle, with intention to have paſſed the Straights the next day , not imagining in the 
leaſt that the Caſile was ſurprized . Caftruccio having notice of their motion 3 about mid- 
night- drew his Army out of their quarters, and ſtole privately before break of day to the 
foot of Seravalle. "The accident was odd, for as he marched up the Hill on one fide, the 
Enemy marched up on the other : He cauſed his Foot to advance by the way of the com- 
mon Road, but he drew out a party of Four hundred Horſe, and commanded them towards 
the left, on that {ide towards the Caſtle. There were Four hundred of the Enemies Horſe, 
that were a Forlorn to their Army,and the whole Infantry followed them, but their Scouts 
were no ſooner upon the top of the Hill, when on a ſuddain they fell foul upon the Troops 
of Caſtruccio, They were ſtrangely ſurprized, for knowing nothing of the taking of the 
Caſtle, they could not imagine the Enemy would come to meet them : Inſomuch that before 
they had leiſure to put themſelYes into a poſtuxe, they were conſtrained to engage tumul- 
tuouſly with thoſe Troops which were drawn up in good Order , but they in confution 3 
\ Not but that ſome of the Florentine Cavaliers behaved themſelves gallantly, but the noiſe of 
ſo unexpeRted an Encounter, put them preſently to a ſtand, and being defuſed in the 
Army, it put all into great diſorder and fear. The Horſe and the Foot fell foul upon one 
another, and both upon the baggage : Want of ground rendfred the Experience of the 


Officers of no uſe, and the firaightneſs of the paſs, confounded all their Military cunning. 


The firſt Troops that Caſtruccio charged upon the top of the Hill, were immediately routed 
and the ſmall refiftance they made was not ſo much the defet of their courage, as the effect 
of the place, with the incommodity of which, and the ſtrangeneſs of the ſurprize, they were 
conſtrained to give ground. There was no way left for then to runz on their Flanks the 
Mountains were inacceſſible, their Enemies were in the Front, and their own Army in the 
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reer- In the mean:time, as this firſt charge of Caſtrmceio was not ſufficient to ſtagger the 
enemies Battel, he drew out a party of Foot, and ſent them to joyn with the Horſe in the 
Caſtile of Seravalle :: this body in reſerve having poſſeſſion of the Hills, and falling upon 
the flanck of the Florentines, forced them to give ground, and yield to the wild incom- 
modity of the place, and the violence and herceneſs of the enemy. The Reer-guard ran, 
and having got into the plain that looks towards Piftoya, every man ſhifted as well as he 
could. 

This defeat was bloody and great 3 among the multitude of priſoners, there were many 
of-the principal Officersz among the reſt three Noble Florentines, Bandino di Roſſi, Fran- 
ceſco Brunilleſehi and Giovanni della Toſa, without mentioning ſeveral conſiderable Tuſcans, 
and many of the King of Naples his Subjects, who, by their Princes order, were in the ſer- 
vice of the Florentine. Upon the firſt tidings of their defeat, the Piftoyas turned the 
Guelfs Faction out of Town, and came with their keys and preſented them to Caſtruccio, 
who purſuing his Victory, carried Prato and all the Town in that plain, as well beyond as 
on this ſide the Arno: after which he encamped with his Army in the plain of Pereto/a, 
two miles from Florence, where he continued braving the City, and paſſed ſeveral days in 
the enjoyment of his good fortune, parting the ſpoil, and coining of mony, thereby exer- 
ciling with great oſtentation a kind of: Sovertign right-over their Territory 3 and releaſing 
ſomething of the rigour of his diſcipline,he gave his'Souldiers liberty to inſult as they pleaſed 
over the conquered 3 and to make his triumph the more remarkable, nothing could ſerve 
the turn, but naked women muſt run Courſes on horſe-back under the very walls of the 
City. But this gallantry and oftentation entertained him but lightly, or rather ſerved but 
asa colour to hide his greater deſigns; for in the mean time he found a way to corrupt L- 
pacei, Freſcobaldi, and ſome certain other Gentlemen in the Town, who were to have de- 
livered him a Gate, and brought him into'Florexce in the night, had not their Conſpiracy 
been diſcovered, and defeated afterward by the puniſhment of the accomplices. 

This great Town being ſo ſtraightned,and ſo long Block*d up, that the Inhabitants ſeeing 


no other way of preſerving their liberty, than by engaging it to the King of Naples, ſent 


Embaſladors to that Prince, and offered to throw*hermſelves into his arms. It was not 
only for his honour to accept of their proffer, but for the general intereſt of the whole Fa- 
ion of the Gzelfr,which without that could ſubliſt no longer in Tyſcazy.” The terms being 
agreed, the treaty concluded, and the Florentines to pay him annually two hundred thou- 
ſand florins, he ſent them four thouſand Horſe under the Command of Prince Carlo his 
Son. $ ; FEST 

- - During this negotiation an unexpected accident hapned, which, put Caſtruccio into a 
cooler temper, and made him give the Florentines breath in ſpight of his teeth : there was 
a new Conſpiracy againſt him at Piſa, not to be ſuppreſſed by his preſence: Benedetto Lan- 
franchi, one ofthe chief Citizens in the Town, was the author of it : Benedetto troubled 
to ſee his Country ſabjeQ to the tyrannyof a Luccheſe, undertook to ſurprize the Citadel, 
force out the Garriſon, and cut the throats of all that were friends to Caſtruccio. But as in 
thoſe kind of conjurations, if a ſmall number be'able to keep things ſecret, it is not ſuffici- 
ent to put them in execution 3 and therefore whilft*Lanfraxchi was endeavouring to hook 
in more aſſociates, he met with thoſe who were falſe; and diſcovered all to Caſtruccro. Two 
Noble Florentines, Cecchi and Guidi; who were ftd 'to Piſa, were ſuſpected to be the Trai- 
tors3 and the ſuſpition of that pertidy 18am ill tain upon their reputation 3 which way 
ſoever it was, Caſtruccio put Lanfranchi to death;baniſhed his whole Family, and ſeveral of 
the chicf Piſans were left ſhorter by the head. 

This plot diſcovering to Caſtruccio that the fidelity of the Towns of Piſtoya and Piſa 
would be always ealily ſhaken he put all things in praQtice that cunning or open force 
could ſuggeſt to keep them in their diities : -but whilſt his thoughts were upon the tenters 
about ſo important a care, the Floreutines had ſome reſpite to recover their ſenſes, and ex- 
pet the Neapolitan Succours, which being*at length arrived under the ConduGt of Prince 
Carlo, a general Counſel was held of the*whole Faction of the Guelfr. Upon the reſoluti- 
on taken there, an Army was raiſed, the ſifongeſt that ever had been ſet out by that party, 
for it amounted to 30000 Foot, and 1co00 Horſe. When their Forces were ready, it was 
debated in the Counſel of War, whether they ſhould begin with the Siege of Piſtoya or Piſ2. 
The latter carried it, for it was fanciedithe Conſpiracy of the Piſans was ſo recent, that in 
probability it had left ſome ſeeds for'a lecond revolt 3 beſides, the Conqueſt of Piſ# would 
bring Pijtoyz along with its-« ww © Ha Srl 
This great Army opened their Campagn in the beginning of May 1328. Laſtra, Signia, 

Monte Lypo and Empoli were taken immediately, and it advanced afterwards to beliege San- 


Miniato. But Caſtruceio without diſcompoſurs, either by Ni greatnefs of their force, 6 
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the ſwiftneſs of their progreſs, believed rather that the favourable inſtant was arrived in 
which fortune was to put into his hands the ſupreme authority of Tuſcany 3 and therefore 
judging this effort of the enemy at Piſa would ſucceed nv better than their deſigns at Sera« 
valle, he came and entrenched at Fucichio with 20000 Foot, and 4000 Horle, having put 
5000 Foot into Piſa under the Command of Pagolo Guinige, 

Fucechio is a Caſtle ſeated ſo advantagiouſly, that there is not a better Poft in all the plain 
of Piſa for it ſtands upon a little eminence equally diſtant from the two Rivers Arno and 
Guſciana. The place of their encampment could have been no where better choſen, tor un- 
leſs the enemy divided,and came upon.them in two Bodies, (which muſt needs weaken them 
much), they could not cut off the proviſions which came to Caſtruccio both from Laces and 
Piſa. To come and face them in their trenches, would be raſhly to engage themſelves be- 
twixt his Army and Pagolo's. To turn towards Piſa, they muſt paſs the River Arno, and 
leave the enemy upon their backs, which was an attempt as dangerous as the other. Ca- 
ftruccio*s delign was to make them pitch upon the laſt, and to invite them the better to 
paſs over the River inſtead of bringing down his, Line to the bank, (as he might. very 
well have done), he turned it off ſhort towards the walls of Fxcechio, not” ſo much to ſhel- 


- ter himſelf under the faid walls, but cunningly to leave the enemy ſuch a ſpace free, as 


might tempt them to paſs the River. And in the whole art of War, there is nothing {o 
ſabtil as the cle&ion of Poſts and Encampments, and that was Caſtruccio's malier- 
PIECE. | | | | 

The enemy having taken Sax-Miniato, conſulted for ſome time whether they ſhould fall 
upon Piſz, or Caſtruecio in his Camp : at length, all things well conſidered, it was conclu- 
ded to march ſtraight toward him. The River Arno was at that time fo low, it was forda- 


| ble, but with trouble, for the Horſe paſs'd up to the ſaddle, and the Foot with proportion. | 
At laſt on the 10th. of Jxxe in the morning, the Florextines put themſelves into Battalia, 


and began to paſs the River with a party of their Horſe, anda body of 16000 Foot. Ca- 
ſtrucczs having deliberated all things, and provided for more than one Event, commanded 


a thouſand Foot along the River, above the paſſage where the enemy appeared, and, ſent a - 


thouſand more to poſt themſelves below itz and then advancing, himſelf at the head of 
five thouſand Foot and three thouſand Horſe, he came on couragioully againſt the enemy, 
as half of them were paſſed. The Florentine Foot, tired with the incommodity of their 
paſlage, and the a of their Arms, advanced but faintly againſt him and for their, 


Horſe, they that paſled fixſt had made the bottom fo looſe, and ſo flippery, that there was. 


no paſſage tor thoſe who were to follow : on the contrary, their Horſes either ſtuck faſt in 
the mud, or their legs came up, and they threw their Riders into the water, where many of 
them were drowned. So that the Florentines perceiving their attempt there was not like 
to ſucceed, recovered the bank, and marching a little higher, they ſearched for a better place : 
but where-ever they made their point,and endeavoured to go over, Caſtruccio oppoſed them 
with the Infantry he had drawn out, which being arm'd lightly with Targets and Darts, 
were every where immediately, charged the enemy both in the Front and the Flanck, and 
ſetting up at the ſame time moſt hideous ſhouts, the Florentine Hoxſe being frighted with 
noiſe, and wounded with Darts, cither run back, or threw their Riders under their feet. As 
to the Florentines who had paſſed firſt, they maintained: their ground with a great deal of 
Gallantry, and till then the loſs was equal on both ſides for it Caſtraccio doubled his en- 
deavours to force back the enemy into the River, the enemy was no leſs zealous to gain as 


much ground as might ſerve for drawing up their Army when it ſhould get over. Both - 


Generals wcre very buſie in the encouragement of their Souldiers, both with exhortation 
and example. Caſtruccio, to vilitie the enemy, remonſirated to his Army, that they were 
the ſame people they had beat before at Seravgle; the Floreatines repreſented to their 
Troops how infamous it would be for fo numerous an Army as theirs to be worlied by a 
handful of men. But Caſtruccis obſerving the Battel grew tedious, and his own men be- 
gan to be as weary as the enemy, and that there were as many wounded and dead on the 

one fide as the other, he cauſed another Body of tive thouſand Foot to advance as ſoon as 
they were got up to the reer of their companions, thoſe who had been tighting all the 

while, and were then in the front, were commanded.to open to the right and left, and- 
wheel off into the rcer, whilſt the other advanced into the ground they had forſaken 3 but 
whilſt this was in agitation, the Florentines gained ſomething upon them, but they enjoyed 
it not long, tor bciug.to deal with freſtr men, they were quickly diſordered, and followed 

with that vigour, they threw themſelves into the River. As to the Horſe both of the one. 
{ide and the other, no advantage was to be obſerved. Caſtruccio being ſenlible that in num- 
ber his was much inferior to the enemy, had commanded his Troops to entertain their 


Horſe with ſlight skirmiſhing, only to gairi time; for believing his Foot able to beat the 
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enemies, he intended afterwards to joyn them with his Horſe, aid fall both together upon 
the Cavalry of the Florentines. The Florentines tried another paſſage above the hr(i, 
thinking thereby to have flanck'd Caſtrueccio dfterwards 3 but the banck on the other fide be- 
ing bad, and defended by the enamies Fodt, they were tepulled again, and in as great diſor- 
der as before. Then Caſtruccio came up to them, and charged them ſo ſmartly in all parts, 
that they were totally defeated; ſo that of ſo vaſt an Army, ſcarce a third part were ſaved, 
and ſeveral of their chief Officers taken. Prince Carlo ſaved himfelt- at Empols with 
Michael Falconi, and Thadeo Albizi, Commiſſaries General of the Florentine Army; 
one may eaſily imagine the plunder was great, and the ſlaughter no leſs. In ſhort, accordin 
to the exacteſt computation, there were ſlain on the Florentine ſide 20231 men : on the ide 
of Caſtruccio but 1570. x | 
Here it was that Fortune began to be weaty bf the great aftions of Caſtruecio, and (in- 
conftant as ſhe was) inſtead of giving him long life that might have crown'd his felicity, 
as if ſhe had been jealous of his glory, ſhe interpoſed with the only obſtacle that was able 
to interrupt the proſperity of ſo incomparable a man. | 
This Illuſtrious Hero tired with the fatigues of a Battel, as painful as glorious; coming 
out of the Fight with his imagination full of great things that might follow, and running 
over in his mind the probability of his good fortune, believing no hopes were left for the 
enemies loſs, nor no bounds for his victory, he marched directly for the Gate of Fucechio; 
It having been always his principle to be firſt on horſeback, and laſt that came out of- the 
field, he reſted there ſome tine, riot out of oſtentation, but to thank and careſs the Souldiers 
as they returned fromi the purſuit, and withal to be ready, in caſe the enemy thould rally. 
Whilſt he was ſtanding there, covered with ſweat, his heart panting, and out of breath, 
an unlucky cold wind came from the other fide of the Arno, and with a pelſtiferous qualicy 
ſo affected his blood, that he fell imtnediately into the cold ft of an Ague: at firſt he neg- 
leRed it, though he found a general alteration, as believing himſelf fufficiently hardned 
againſt the injuries of the air 3 but this negligence was very pertiicious. The next night 
his Fitt increaſed, and his Fevor was ſo. vielent, his Phylitians gave him over. * © 
The univerſal ſadneſs of the Souldiers made his triumphant Troops look as melancholy 
as if they had been beaten. All his Officers ſt65d about him with tears in their eyes, but 
having taken them particularly by the hand, and deſired them to withdraw, he cauſed Pa- 
golo Guinigi to be called, took him in his arms, and with a feeble but affectionate voice, he 
ſpake to him as follows. © Had I imagined (dear Son) that fortune would have ſtop'd my 
* courſe in the midſt of the way that conducted'mie to Glory, and fo ſoon interrapted the 
« felicity of my Arms, I would have better enjoyed the fruit of my pains. *Tis poſſible I 
* ſhould not have left your Territory fo large, but I ſhould have endeavoured to'have left 
© it more quiet, by creating fewer enemics to my ſelf, and leſs envy to you. I ſhould have 
© contented my ſelf (dear Son) with the Sovereignty of Lwcca and P:ſz, and inſtead of in- 
© tending the Conqueſt bf Piſtoya, and contraGting the hatred of the Florentines by ſo many 
* aflronts, I ſhould have endeavoured by all means poflible to have' gained their affeftion : 
< by ſodoing, if I had not lengthened my days, I ſhould have made them at leaſt more 
« happy, and left you more quiet and ſecure. But fortune (who will have the ordering of 
© all humane affairs) gave me not ſo much judgment as was neceflary to know het, nor ſo 
«© much time as was xequilite to inaſter her. You have heard (tor every body has told you, 
« and. I never denied it)how I came into your Father's houſe, young, inconſiderabk, with- 
«out hopes of advancement 3 in a word, in fo mean a condition, that without tis kind- 
© neſs I could never have fatisfied the ambition of my nature. Your Father brought me 
« up with the ſame care and tenderneſs as if I had been his own , and I do acknowledg, 
« if ever I gave any teſtimonies of Valour and Magnanimity, they were but the effeQs of 
« thoſe-great examples which he ſet me, and the fair education F had from' hint, condu- 
« ted me to that height which, not only you, but all the World has admir'd. ' When he 
<« came to dic, he committed to tny care and faith both your perſon and intereſt 3' have I-be- 
< traid his confidence in any thing ? can you complain that my generoſity has not been an- 
« (wcrable to his? my heart does not reproach meby any ingratitude, I have. not'only 
& preſerved to you the fortune of your Father 3 but to leave your the fruit of my *labours 
& 2nd ſucceſs, I have declined all overtures of Marriage, leſt hapning to have children of 
<« my own, my natural affection for them ſhould have deliroyed my triendſhip for you arid 
© lefſened the acknowledgment which I owed to his bounty. It- touches, it touches, dear 
« Charge, whcn we ſpeak of theſe things. You cannot comprehend the ſatisfaction I re- 
« ceive, to leave you Maſter of fo puiſſant a State nor-can'yon imagine how it troubles me 
© to leave it ſo unſetled and perplexed. The City of Lwcca is under your ſubjection, buc 
< be ſure *tis not pleaſed with its condition; Piſa likewile is you but you know the _- 
$# ; ra 
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« ral inconſtancy of that people. Though it has been often ſubdued, and paſſed from one 
« ſervitude to another, yet it will always iſdain to pay obedience to any hative of Lucea, 
&* 2nd have a care how you regulate your Politicks in relation to this jealoufie, which is inſe- 
< parable from perſons of different Countries. The Town of P iſtoys 1s a place that' ought 
< always to leave upon your ſpirit ſome ſuſpition and umbrage of their fidelity. Befides,that 
« jt is divided within it ſelf,the ill treatment which it has received from us will moſt ſenſibly 
« excite it againſt our Farnily. But the worſt of all is, the Florentines are your neighbours, 
© and you know mortally offended, as having been worſted by me perpetually: bat that is 
© not ſufficient to ſuppreſs them, They will be now overjoyed, and inſult more upon the 
* news of my death, than if they had conquered all T.:ſcany. As to the Succours, you are 
© to expe I will not diſſemble with you: you can hope for none but from the Emperor, 
& or Princes of Milan, and you will be deceived if you expe& any from them3 they are 
< either too ſlow, or too buſy, or too xemote. Depend not therefore upon any thing but 
« your own Condud, upon the memory,of my Atchievements, and the conſternation which 
* my Victory has brought upon our enemy. It will be no little advantage to you if you 
< can allure the Florentines to an accommodation, ad their fear, without doubt, (ufficiently 
© inclines them. Let your comportment with them for the future be different from mine; 
© and as I have always provoked them, and believed nothing could {6 much contribute to 
< [my happineſs, as to deal with them as cnemies, let it be your care to deſire their athity, and 
* found not your repoſe upon any thing ſo much as an alliance with them. Nothing in this 
* life-imports us ſo deep as the nary. br our own tempers,and how to employ themzbut 
* this Science belongs moſt properly to thoſe who would. goverri3. ahd' it is neceſſary for 
* ſuch to ſpin our their lives in the luxuries of peace, when they find themſelves untit for 
** warlike executions : my advice therefore (dear Charge) is, that you would live.in repoſe, 
-* and if you will make the advantage of the tfbubles of my life toTweeten your own, you 
* will remember to follow it. Farewel, I am going, and with this double fatisfaQtion, that 
* as I hayg left you the poſſeſſion of a large Empire, ſo I have left you ſiich precepts as will 
* fecure it to you-. | | ns 9s ee e1 Hiafonn 
Gaſtruceio ended this paſſionate diſcourſe by priping Pagolo by the harid, who heard him 
all the while with tears in his eyes: and as.the laſt inffance of his gratitude, this great per= 
Ton called for all. the brave.and faithful Officers of ;his- Army, whethet of Lucca, Piſz, or 
Piſta, and having, recommended to them the intereſis of Pagolo, he, obliged chem to an 
oath of 'Ailegiance, and as ſoon as that oath was ſolemnly taken, the” great Conqueror ſur- 
rendred his foul. Neyer was vidtorious, Artiy fo fad, never any Prince fo latnented, nor 
any Emory ſo venerable, His Exequies were honourably celebrated, and his body buried 
in the Church of St. Francis in Lucca. . Pagols ſucceeded, but not with the virtue and for- 
tune of his predeceſſpx ; for not long after he loſt Piſtoya, and then Piſa, and much ado he 
had to keep the Sovercignty of Lucca, yet that continued in his Family to the fourth Ge- 
neratlon.. , 4 14] eg ; | : 
Theſe great actions do ſufficiently prove that Caſtruceio was not only a man rare ie his 
own age, but would have, been the ſane in any Former: His ſtatare was higher, and his 
ter tha! harming, and he had fo rrmch grace and 
goodneſs.in his accoſt, that never man went unſatished from his convetfion : his' hair, was 
inclining.to;rcd, and ie, wore it ſhort aboye his ears : where-ever he wetit, now, hail, or 
rain, leg the weather be,what it would, his head was always uncovered. He had all the 
qualitzes'that make a may. great : grateful to.his friends, terrible to his enemies, Jaſt with 
his ſubjects, crafty with Ttrangers,and where fraud would. do the bufinefs5he never ttotbled 
himfglt tp conguer. by force. No ran was more forward to cricoutnter with danger, nor 


' 0, man more carctul tg get off. He ues co ſay that mien ought to try all things, and be 
. terrified at:nothing 3; Px, it was clear, God [Almighty was a Tover of Conrape, becanſe he 
mageiveliant men the Mmiſters of, his judgments, and correed the p6pr ſpirited'by them. 


He had a irange preſence, of wit, and \made his reparties with admirable quickneſs 3' hc 
would rally very handſomly., ſometimes he would be pleaſant and innocent, and'{oritrimes 


45 bitter, and poinant.: ; When. occaſion dffered fairly, as he never {patcd any body, fo he 


was never. offended when, he was ten, himſelf. We have {6the'6f his atiſwers which 
he -gave_ with much wit, and others, of other peoples which he Heard with as much 
PatLENCe. Fs 6 fy 4 Er 4 FR wy | | | = | _ 
He cauſed a Bird to. be boright qe day, and. gave a Ducat for it 3 one of his acquain- 
tance blaming him for giving ſo much : you (fays Caſtriiceio) would have given a penny 
for it, your ſelt ? the other anſwering yes then (fays Caftruccio) you wonld: bave paid 
dearer than I, for a Ducat is not ſo much with me. | 
Having Flatterex about him who plagued him with perpetual requeſts, in great ſcorn 
| in bt | "7d Caftru- 
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| Caſtruccio ſpit upon his Clothes : The Flatterer reply'd wittily, e Fiſherman to get a pitiful 


little fiſh, is dabbled up to the neck, and ſhall The affraid of a little ſpittle, that am catching a 
Whale. Caſtruccio was pleaſed with his anſwer, and rewarded him for it. Rs 

A certain Hypocrite who loved his gut as well as he, reproached Caſtruccio one day , by 
the Luxury and Extravagance of his Table. If that were a fin (replyed Caftrnccio) there 
would not be ſo much feaſting upon Holy-days. | 

Paſſing one day thorow a ſtreet, where there lodged certain Women of but indifferent 
reputation, and ſeeing a young man come from them who bluſhed, and was in mighty con- 
fulion that Caſtrucczo had ſeen him 3 Friend, ſayes Caſtruccio, you ſhowld not be aſhamed when 
you come out, but when you go in. L 

He was always of an opinion that a Conqueror ought not to give too much liberty to his 
new Subjects, which upon a time he explained very ſubtilly to ſome who underſtood him 
Having a knot given him that was very faſt tyed, he was deſired to undo it, and having 
tryed a good while to no purpoſe, My Friend (aid he a loud) If a thing that is tyed car 
give me ſo much trouble, 1 ſhall be much worſe when once it is looſed. | 

He was often troubled with the aſſiduities of a perſon-who pretended to be a Philoſopher, 
and was always moleſting his Entertainments with his admonitions and Morals 3 Caſtraccio 
weary of his infolence-at his Table, told him, Tow Philoſophers are like Dogs , you never go 
any where but where you may have ſomething to bite, The Philoſopher replyed, No Sir, we 
are more like Phyſitians, and go only to thoſe who bave extraordinary need af us. 

Paſting one day from Piſa to Legorn by water, a great tempeſt aroſe on a ſudden, and put 
Caftrucezo into ſome apprehenlion, which one of the Company obſerved, and told him by 
way of reproach, that he wondered ſuch a man as Caſtrzccio ſhould be frighted, when he 
found no ſuch paſſion in himſelf. Caſftrxccto replyed, Tox have no reaſon Sir to be affraid; 

for every man values bis life according to its worth. | | | 
One asked him one tine what he ſhould do to make himſelf eſteem'd, he replyed., when 
you'r invited to 4 Feaſt, have a care you do not ſet a wooden Statue npon a joyn'd ſtool. 

A fellow boaſting to him one day how many Books he had read , Caftruccio told him, 
It would bave bees more credit to bave remembred balf of them. ER! +31. 

A great Drinker, ' who was always debauching, uſed to value himſelf very much -upon 


this ſcore, That though his Belly was always full of Wine, he never was drunk. Caftrzccio. 


told his, 4 Quart pot was the ſame. 


A Friend of his ſceing him ingaged in an amour with. a very pretty young Laſs , blamed ' 


him very, feriouſly that he ſuffered himſelf to be fo taken by a Woman, you are decered Sir, 
ſaid he, ſhe is taken by me. . 

One found fault with him exceedingly for being ſo delicate and fo-expenſive in his dyet 3 
Tou would not ( (aid Caſtruccio) ſpend half ſo much in yours ? and being an{wered no, Ther 
(replyed Caftruccis) you are @ greater Miſer, thay I aw an Epicure. | 

He was invited one evening to Supper by Faddeo Bernard, a Laaccheſe, a very rich and 
ſaraptuous Citizen 3 heing arrived at the houſe, ant conducted by Faddeointo a Room, cx- 
ceedingly well hung, the Pavement of Moſaique work: .wrought curiouſly into Flowers, 
and Leaves, and Branches, which yielded a moſt excellent verdure.. ..Caftrccio admin'd it 


exceedingly, and pretending to have occaſion to ſpit, he turned about , this way and#that 


way, andat laſt {pit im Faddeo's faces Faddeo was much troubled , but Caſtruccio excuſed 
it, and told him, He thought be could have ſpit no where to have offended bim leſs, + 

* i e ing very ferioufly how Ceſar dyed? He anſwered as ſeriouſly, Would T might 
dye like bing. jo * $44 | 


One of his Counticra having an ambition toregal him;made a Ball one night, and invited 


him to:its Caſtrwceis came, catertained himſelf among the Ladics., and being in a good 
humour, fel adencing and ſolacmg among them, and doing fome impertinenates which 
did not ſtand with the gravity of his rank Tg > a gary ar by one of his Friends that ac 

ark you Sir for your cautron, butibe that is 


would detract from his efteer'> 'He told him, 1 
conndediwiſe iall day, mill never he thaught 'a fool at night. IS | 
One-coming to-him to beg.a boon:that Caſtrueao was bnwilling to grant, 'Caſtrxeecio de- 


' Clined him, and would not ſeem forito-hearz whereuponthe Petitioner threw himſelt upon. 


the ground, and put his head to Caſtruccio's feet 3 Caſtruccio reproving him , the other 
replyed, Tow your ſelf are the cauſe, you beard ſo little when Tſtood up, Thad a mind to- ſee 
whether your Ears were not upon your Toes. Which anſwer got him more than he deſired. | 
He was wont to ſay, The way to Hell was very eafie, for Men went thither upon their 
backs, and could find it with their eyes ſhut. 
Another deſiring a. fayour of him, with a'thouſand impertinent and ſuperfluous words : 
Hark, you Friend, ſays Caſtruccio, when you would have any thing with me for the future, ſend 
another Man to beg it, ; Fl EE Tp gi Another 
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Another great talker having tired him with a tedious diſcourſe, excuſed himſelf at laft, 
and told him he was affraid he had wearied him, No indeed Sir, reply'd Caſtruccio, for I did 
aot mind one word that you ſaid. 

He uſed tb Droll upon a perſon, who having beena handſom boy, prov'd as handſom a 
Man, His. ſpight (ſaid he) has been always againſt Married people : when be was a boy he 
debauched men from their Wives, and now he debauches women from their Husbands. 

He ſaw an envious man laugh, and asked him, Do you laugh, ſaid he, That things go well 
with your felf, or ill with other people. 

When he was under the Tutulage of Franceſco G#inigi, one of his Camerades asking 
him merrily, what he ſhould give him for a box at his Ear , Caſtrxccio anſwered immedi- 
ately, a Helmet if you pleaſe. 

He was forced to put a Citizen of Lxcca to death, who formerly had been a great inſtru- 
ment of his advancement 3 and being reproached by ſomebody for dealing fo ſeverely with 
an old friend 3 No, ſays he, you are miftaken, it was with a new foe. 

Caſtruccio compared the prudence of thoſe perſons,who though they pretended to Marry, 
would never be brought to't, to the difcretton' of thoſe people, who though they talk*d 
much of going to Sea, kept conſtantly at Land. 

He uſed to fay, he wordered much at one Cuſtorn among men : when they buy any 
thing curious, either of Chriſtal or Glaſs, they ſound it, and employ all their ſenſes to be 
ſure it be good 3 but in chooſing of a Wife, they uſe nothing but their ſight , as if ſhe was 
taken only to be look*'d upon. | 

He was of opinion that after his Death there would be a general alteration 3 and _ 
asked when he came to dye, how he would be buried, he replyed, With my face downward, 

for Tam ſure in a ſhort time this Country will be turned topfie turvy, and then I ſhall be in the 
ſame poſture with other men. LEY 

WhiP{ he was in controverſic with Heguccione, but had him' in great veneration for his 
bravery and Condudt 3 being asked in diſcourſe whether for the falvation' of his Soul, he 
never had any thoughts of turning Monk, he anſwered no, for to him it ſeemed very ſtrange 
if Frier Lazarone ſhould go to Paradiſe, and Huguccione de Faggivola to Hell. 

Being asked what time was moſt proper for a Man to Eat, to keep himſelf in health, he 
anſwered,. The rich when they are hungry, andthe poor when they can: 

Seeing a Friend of his make uſe of his Servant to put-up his Breeches, he told him, I hope 
ere long you'l bave one to feed you, Ry 

Seeing, over the door of a certain perſon this Inſcription ini Latin , God keep this Houſe 
from ill people;, He cryed, Then the Maſter muſt never come in to't. 

Paſſing by a little Houſe with a great Gate, he ſaid, If they bave not a care, this Houſe 
will run away thorow the Gate. 

Being in diſcourſe with the Embaſſador of the King of Naples about the ſettlement of 
their Frontiers 3 upon ſome controverſie betwixt them , the Embaſſador ask'd him in a 
huff, Why then Sir you are not affraid of our King ? Caſtruccio replyed gently, is your King 
a good man, ora bad ? being anſwered a Good 3 Why then, ſaid Caſtruccio, wonld you have 
me affraid of a good man ? | 

We might add many other anſwers of his, all full of weight , as well as wit but thefe 
ſhall ſaffice. He dyedin the 44th year of his Age, and from the time he came hft to ap- 
pear in the world, in his good and his bad fortune he expreſſed always an equality and 
{teddineſs of ſpirit; and as he left ſeveral Monuments of his proſperity and good fortune 


behind him ſo he was not aſhamed to leave ſome memorials of his adverſity : When he 


was delivered from Hrgucciones 'irnpriſonment, he cauſed the Irons with which he was 
manacled, to be hung in the publickeſt place in his Palace, where they are to be ſeen to this 
day, being willing that poſterity might know, that how fortunate ſoeyer he was in the 
main, he was not totally exempt from diſtreſs. | 

That which is ſtill remarkable is, that having oapolties the great actions of Scipio and 
Philip the Father of Alexander, he dyed as they-did in the 44th. year of his Age, and 
doubtleſs he would have ſurpaſſed them both, had he found as fayourable diſpoſitions at 
Lwccs, as one of them did in Macedon, and the other in Rome. 
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A Narrative of the Murther of V itellozzo Vitelli, Oli- 
veretto da Fermo, Signor Pagolo , and the Duke 
de Gravina, (all of the Famih of the Urſini) the one 

' committed by Duke Valentine , and the other compoſed 
by Nicolo Machiavelli. 


% Uke Valentine was returned from Lombardy, whither he had. gone to excuſe him- 
ſelf in relation ta certain Calumnies objected againſt him by the Florentines about 
the revolt of Arezzo, and other Towns in the Vale de Chiaxa, and being come 
to Imola, upon conſultation with his Friends, he concluded npon his expedition 
againſt Giovanni Bentrvogli. Saveraign of Bolonia , becauſe Duke Valentine had a mind to 
reduce that City,, and make it chief of his Dutchy of Romagzz ; of which the Vitelli, Orfini, 
and their followers having notice, it appeared to them all, that the ſaid Duke Valentine 
grew too potent, and that upon ghe taking Bologna, it was ta be feared, he would endea-" 
vour to exterminate them, and make himſelf the only great man in Faly. Hereupon a 
Dyct was held at Magione in Perugia, where there met the Cardinal Pagolo,the Duke de Gra= 
vina Orfini, Vitellozzo Vitelli, Olivereito da Fermo, Gianpagolo Baglioni, Soveraign of Peru« 
gia, and Autonio ds Venafro ſent from Pandalfo Petrucci, as head of Siena; Upon ferious 
deliberation about the greatneſs and diſpoſition of the Dake, it was concluded very neceſ- 
ſary to reſtrain him in time 3 otherwiſe there was great danger of a General defiruction. 
Refolving therefore to deſire aid of the Floremtines, and to continne their amity with the 
Bentivogli, they ſent Emabaſfadoxs to both 3 promiling their afliſtance to the one, and beg- 
ging the aſſiſtance of the other againſt the Common Enemy. This Dyct was quickly nois'd 
alt over Italy, and ſuch of Duke Valentine's Subjects as were difcontented (among whom 
were the Urhinati, began to hold up their heads, and hope for a revolution. Whike the 
people were in this fuſpence, certain of. the Inhabitants of Urbino, laid a plot to farprize the 
Cafile of San Les, which at that time was kept for the Duke, .and the mannes was thus ; The: 
Governor of the Caſile was buſie in repairing it, and mending the fortifications , to which 
puzpoſe having commanded great quantitics of Timber to be brought in, the Confpiratars 
contrived that certain of the biggeſt pieces ſhould be laid (as by accident) upon the bridge, 
which they knew could not be cran'd up without a great deal of difficulty  whiPſt the 
Guards were employed in hoyſting the Timber,they took their opportunity, ſeized upon the 
Bridge, and then upon the Caftle, which was no ſooner known to be taken, but the whole 
Country revolted and called in their old Duke yet, not ſo much upon the ſurprize of that 
Caſtile, as their expectations from the Dyct at Magiaze , by means of which they did not: 
queſtion to he protected. The Dyect underfianding the revolt of Urbino, concluded no 
time was to be loſt, and: having, drawn their Forces together, they advanced, if any Town 
was remaining to the Duke, to-xeduce it immediately. They fent a new Embaſly to the 
Florentines to ſolicite their Concurrence againſt the common Enemy 3 to remonkrate their 
ſucceſs, and to convince them that ſuch an opportunity being loſt, was not to be expected. 
again. But the Florentixes had an old pique to the Fitelli and UVrſint upon feveral accompts, 
ſo that they did not only not joyn with them, but they ſent their Secretary Necolo Macbta-: 
velli to the Duke to offer him reception or affiſtance which he pleaſ&d: to Ele. The Duke 
was at Imola at that time in great conſternation 3 for unexpectedly on a ſudden , when he 
dream'd nothing of it, his Soldiers revolted,. and left him with a War at his Doors , and 
no fbrce to repel it : But taking heart upon the Florentzye Complenient, he reſolved with 
the few Forccs he had left, to protract, and ſpinout the War, and by propolitions and pra- 
Qices of agreement, gain time till he could provide himfelt better, which he did two ways,, 
by ſending tothe King of Fraxce, and by giving, advance Mony to all Men at Arms and 
Cavalry that would come in. Notwithlianding all this, the Vrfei proceeded, and marched 
oh towards Fofſombroxe, where being faced by a party of the Dukes, they charged chem, 
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and beat them : The news of that defeat, put the Duke upon new Counſels , to try if he 
, could ſtop that humour by any praftice of accord; and being excellent. at difſembling , he 
omitted nothing;that might perſwade them that they were the Aggrefſors and had taken up 
Arms firſt againſt him : That what was in his hands, he would willingly ſurrender 3 that 
the Name of Prince was enough for him, and if they pleaſed, the . Principality ſhould be- 
theirs 3 and he deluded them fo far, that they ſent Signor Pagolo to him to treat about a 
Peace, and in the mean vime granted a Ceſſation.of Arms : However the Duke put no ſto 
to his recruits, but reinforced himfelf daily with all poſſible dilligence 3 and thar. .his ſup- 
plies might not be diſcovered, he diſpers'd them as they came, all oyer R omagna : Whilſt 
thefe things were in tranſaction, a ſupply of 500.Lances arrived to'him from -F rance 5 and 
though by their help he found himſelf firong enough to confront his Enemy in the! held , 
yet he judged iit more ſecure and profitable to go on with the cheat, and not break off the 
Capitulation that then was on foot : And he acted it ſo well, that-a Peace was concluded 
their old Penſions confirmed, 4000 Duckats paid'doyn, a ſolemn engagement given not to 
diſturb the Bentivogliz He madean alliance with Gzovanzi, and declared that he could not, 
and had no power to conſtrain any of them to come perſonally to him, unleſs they pleaſed 
to do it themſelves. They promiſed on their part to reſtore the Dutchy. of Urbino, and 
whatever elſe they had taken'from him 3 to ferve him in all his Enterprizes 3 not to make 
War without his leave 3 nor hire themſelves to any body elfe. Theſe Articles being fign'd, 
Guid* Vbaldo Duke of Urbin fled again to Venice, having diſmantled all the Caſtles and 
ſtrong holds in his Dutchy before he departed 3 for having a confidence in the people, he 
would not that thoſe places which he could not defend himſelf, ſhould be poſlefled by the 
Enemy, and nade uſe of to keep his friends in ſubjeQion. | 
But Duke Valentine having hiniſhed the agreement, and diſpoſed his Army into quarters 
all over Romagna, about the end of November, removed from Imola to Ceſens, where he 
continued ſeveral days in conſultation with certain Commiſſioners ſent from the 77telli, and 
Urſini (who were then with their TPP inthe Dutchy of Urbino) about what new Enter- 
prize they were next to undertake 3 and becaufe nothing was concluded, Oliverotto da Fermo 
was ſent to propoſe to him, if he thought good, an expedition into Twſcany3 if not, that 
they might joyn, and ſet down befote Sinigaglia, The Duke replyed , That. the” Florey- 
tines wete his Friends; and he could not with honour carry the War into Twſcaxy, but their 
propoſal for Sinigaglia,- he embraced very willingly. © Having beleaguer'd the Town, it 
was not long before they had News it was taken, but the Caſtle held outz for the Governor 
refuſed to ſurrender to any body but the-D#ke, whereupon they intreated him to come. 
The Duke thought this a fair opportunity, and the better becauſe he went not of himſelf, 
but upon their invitationz 'and to make them the more ſecure 3 he diſmiſſed his Frexch, 
and ſent them back into Lombardy (only he retained a hundred Launces under the Com- 
mand of his Kinſman Monſiexr de Candale). Departing about the end of December from 
Ceſena, he went to Fano, where with all the cunning and artifice he could ufe, he perſwa- 
ded the Vitell; and Urſini to ſtay with the Army till he came 3 remonftrating to them that 
ſuch jealouſics' and ſuſpicions as thoſe, muſt needs weaken their alliance, and render it 
undurable; and that for his part he was a man who defired to make uſe as well of the 
\ Counſels, as the Arms of his Friends. And though Vizellozzo oppoſed it very much, 
(for by the deathof his Brother he had been taught how vnwife it was to offend a Prince firſt, 
and then put himſelf into his hands) nevertheleſs perſwaded by Paulo Urfino (who under- 
hand was corrupted by preſents and promiſes from the Duke) he conſented to ſtay. Here- 
- upon the Duke upon his departure the zoth of Decemb. 1502. imparted his deſign to Eight 
'of his principal intimates (amongſt whom Dox Michael, and Moxſignor 4 Emuna were two ) 
and appointed, that when Vitellozzo, Pagolo Urſini , the Duke de Gravina, and Oliverotto 
fhould come to meet hitn, two of his Favourites ſhould be fure to order it fo, as to get one of 
the Urſini betwixt thetn , (aſſigning every couple his man) and 'entertain them till they 
came to Sinigaglia ; with expreſs injunction not to part with them upon any terms till they 
were brought to the Dukes Lodgings, and taken into Cuftody. After this he ordered his 
whole Army.. Horfe'and Foot (which conſiſted of 2000 of the firſt, and 10000 of the Jatter) 
to be ready drawn up, upon the banks of the Metaxro, about hive miles diſtant from Faro, 
and to expect his arrival.- Being come up to them upvn the Metawro, he commanded out two 
. hundred Horſe as a Forlorn, and then cauling the Foot to march , he brought up the Reer 
himſelf with the remainder. | | | 
Fano, and Sinigaglis, are two Cities in Ia Marca, ſeated upon the bank of the Adriatick, 
Sea, diſfiant one from the other about 15 miles fo: that travelling up towards Sintgaglia, 
the bottom of the Mountains on the right hand are ſo near the Sca,they are almoſtwath'd 
by the water,and at the greateſt diſtance they axe not above two miles. The City of Sinigaztia 
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from theſe Mountains is not above a flight ſhot, and the Tide comes up within leſs than a 
Mile. By theiide of this Town there is a little River, which runs cloſe by the wall nexc 
Fano, and is in fight of theRoad : So that he who comes to Sinigaglia, paſſes a long way 
under the Mountains, and being come to the Riyer which runs by Sinigaglia, turns on the 
left hand upon the bank, which within a bow ſhot, brings him to a Bridge over the ſaid 
River, almoſt right againſ the Gate : before the Gate there is a little Bourg with a Market- 
place, one fide of which, is ſhouldred up by the bank of the River. The /:#elli, and Urſint; 
having concluded to attend the Duke themſelves, and to pay their perſonal reſpeRs,to make 
room tor his Men” had drawn off their own, and diſpoſed themi into certain Caſtles at the 
diſtance of fix miles, only they had left in Sinigaglia, Oliveretto with a party of about 1000 
Foot, and 150 Horſe which were quartercd in the ſaid Bourg, Things being in this order, 
Duke Valentine approached, but when his Horſe in the Van came up to the Bridge, they did 
not paſs, but opening to. the right and left, and wheeling away, they naderoom for the 
Foot,who marched immediately into the Town.Vizellozzo,Pagolo, and the Duke de Gravina, 
adyanced upon their Mules to wait upon Duke Valentine; Vitellozzo was unarm'd in a Cap 
lin'd with green, very ſad and melancholy , as if he had had ſome foreſight of his deſtiny, 
which conhidering his former courage and exploits, was admircd by every body : And It is 
ſaid, that when he came from his houſe, in order to meeting Duke Valentine at Sinigaglia, 
he took his laſt leave very ſolemnly of every body. He recommended his Family and its 
fortunes, to the chief of his Officers, and admonithed his Grandchildren, rot ſo much to 
commemorate the fortune.as the magnanimity of their Anceſtors. Theſe three Princes being 
arrived in the preſence of Duke Valentine,faluted him with great civility, and were as civilly 
received 3 and each of them, (as ſoon as they were well obſerved by the perſons appointed 
to ſecure them) were ſingled, and diſpoſed betwixt two of them. But the Duke perceiving 
that Oliverotto was wanting (who was left behind with his Regiment, and had drawn it up 
in the Market-place for the-greater formality), he wink*'d upon Don Michael (to whom the 
care of Olzveretto was afſign'd) that he ſhould be ſure to provide he might not eſcape. Upon 
this intimation, Don Michael clap*'d ſpurs to his Horſe, and rid before, and being come u 
to Oliveretto, he told him it was inconvenient to keep his Men to their Arms, tor unleſs 
they were ſent preſently to their quarters, they would be taken up for the Dukes 3; where- 
fore he perſwaded him to diſmiſs them, and go with him to the Duke. Oliveretto following 
his Counſel, went along with him to the Duke, who no ſooner ſaw him, but he call'd him 
to him, and Oliveretto having paid his Ceremony fell in with the reft. Being come into 
the Town, and come upto the Duke's Quarters, they all diſmounted, and attended him 
up, where being carried by him into a private Chamber, they were inſtantly Arreſted and 
made Priſoners. The Duke immicdiately mounted, and commanded their Soldiers ſhould 
be all of them diſarmed 3 Olzzeretto*s Regiment being ſo near at hand, were plundered into 
the bargain. The Brigades which belong'd to Vitelli, and Urſini being at greater diſtance, 
and having notice of what had hapned to their Gencrals, had time to unite, and remem- 
bring the Diſcipline and Courage of their Maſters, they kept cloſe together, and marched 
away in ſpight both of the Country people, and their Enemies. But Duke Valentine*s Sol- 
diers, not content with the pillage of Oliveretto*s Soldiers, fell foul upon the Town, and 
ſeveral of them, repreſſed their inſolence, S7nigaglia had 
been ruined, The night coming on, and the tumults appeaſed, the Duke began to think 
of his Priſoners, reſolved Vitellezzo, and Oliveretto ſhould dye, and having cauſed them to 
be guarded into a convenient place, he commanded they ſhould be ſtrangled 3 bur they ſaid 
nothing at their deaths, that was anſwerable to their lives 3 for Vitellozzo begged only that 
the Pope might be ſupplicated in his behalf, for a plenary indulgence. Olveretto impeached 


Vitellozzo, and lay'd all upon his back. Pagolo and the Duke de Gravina were continued 


Alive, till the Duke had information that his Holineſs at Rome had ſeized upon the Cardinal 
Orſino, the Arch-biſhop of Florence, and Meſſer Facopo da Santa Croce ; upon which News, 


\ en the 1$th of January, they alſo were both ſtrangled in the Caſile of Piexe after the ſame 


tnanners- 


An Abridgment written by \icholo Machiavelli 
Secretary of FLORENCE. 


H E Kings and Kingdom of France are at this time more rich and more power- 
ful than ever, and for theſe following Reaſons : Firſt, 

The Crown pafling by ſucceſſion of Blood is become rich, becauſe in caſe 
where the King has no-Sons to ſucceed him in his paternal Eſtate, it falls all 
to the Crown 3 and this having many times hapned, has been a great corrobo- 

ration, as particularly in the Dutchy of 4»jox 3 and at preſent the ſame is like to fall out to 
this King, who having no Sons, the Dutchy of Orleans, and State of Milan Chis heredi- 
tary Countrys) are like to devolve upon the Crown : So that at this day moſt of the good 
Towns in France are in the Crown, and few remaining to particular perſons. 


A ſecond great Reaſon of the firength of that King is, That whereas heretofore France | 


was not eutire, but ſubje& to ſeveral great Barons, who were able not only to expoſtulate, 
but to contend with the King (as the Dukes of Gzuiexz and Burbon did formerly) the fai 
Barons are now moſt obſcequious and dutiful. 

A third reaſon is, becauſe formerly all the neighbouring Princes were ready upon every 
occaſion to invade the Kingdom of France, the Dukes of Bxrgandy, Brittannie, Guienne ot 
Flanders, beivg always tempting them thereunto, and giving them acceſs, paſſage , and 
reception 3 as it hapned when the Englifh had Wars with Frazce , by their Confederacy 
with the Duke of Brittzgne, they got admiffion into that Country , and gave the King of 
France his hands full : and in like manner the Duke of Burgundy was as troubleſom, by 
means of the Duke of Boxrbon, But now Brittagne, Gnienne, the BeurbonoiFNand greateſt 
part of Burgi#ndy being united to that Crown, and very loyal and faithful 3 Thoſe neigh- 
bouring Princes do not only want their old Confederates to invite and affiſt them, but they 
have them for their Enemies 3 ſo that the King of Fraxce is more ſixong,, and his Adver- 
{aries more weak. ' 

Another reaſon may be, That at this day the richeſt and moſt potent of the Barons are of 
the Blood Royal 3 ſo that upon defc&t of thoſe who are before them, the Crown may come 
to them, upon which fcore they are ftirtn to it, hoping that ſome time or other it may fall 


either to them or their poſterity , whereas to mutiny or oppoſe, it might prejudice their 


ſucceſſion, as it hapned to this King Lewis when he was taken in the Battcl of Briztagne , 
where in favour of the ſaid Duke of Brittague, he was perſonally in Service againſt the 
Freneh. Upon the death of King Charles, the Crown being legally in Lewis, it was diſ- 
puted whether that fault and defeQtion of his thould not be a bar to his ſucceſſion , and 
had it not been that he was very rich, by means of his frugality, and able to bear the. Port 
ct that Dignity at his own Expence, and the next Heir Monſigneur 4 Angoliſme an Infant, 


he had Joſt itz but for theſe reaſons, and ſome fayour which he had belides, Lewis was 
created King; | 
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The laſt reaſon is, becauſe the States of the Barons in France are not divided among the 
Heirs, (2s in Germany, and ſeveral parts of Italy) but deſcend till to the Eldeſt Sons who 
are the right Heirs 3 and the younger Sons are left, by ſome little aſſiſtance from their 
Elder Brothers to ſhift for themſelves 3 whereupon they betake themſelves generally to the 
Wars, endeavouring to advance themſelves that way, and raiſe themſelves fortunes : and 
hence it is the Frenchmen at Arms are better at this day, and ſtand fair for preferment. 

The French Infantry cannot be good, for it being long fince they had any War,they muſt 
needs want experience. Pelides in the Country , the Towns are full of Tradeſmen and 
Mechanicks, all of them ſo curb'd and cow'd by the Nobleſs, that they are grown pulil- 
animous and baſe 3; and therefore the King of France having found them unfit , make; nd 
uſe of them in his Wars3 unleſs it be of his Gaſcoigns who are ſomething better than the 
reſt, and the reaſon is, becauſe bordering upon the Spaniards, they are conſtantly upon 
duty, or communicate ſomething of their Nature : But for ſome years lince they have 
ſhown themſelves better Thieves than Soldiers 3 nevertheleſs in defending and aſſaulting of 
Towns they do well enough, but in the field they are but indifferent , quite contrary to 
the Germans and Switzers, who arenot to be dealt with in the tield, but in ſtorming or 
defending a Town, they are good for nothing 3 and 1 ſuppoſe it proceeds from hence that 
they cannot in both caſes keep the ſame order which they obſerve in the field. Wherefore 
the King of France makes uſe of Switzers, and Lanzknights, becauſe his men at Arms dare 
not rely upon his Gaſcoignes in time of Service. And if his Foot were as good as his Men 
at Arms, no doubt but the King of France would be able to detend himſelf againſt all the 
Princes in Exrope. | 

The French are naturally more fierce and hot, than dexterous or ſtrong , and if reſiſted 
handſomly in their firſt charge, they flacken and cool, and grow as timerous as Women. 
They are likewiſe impatient of diſtreſs or incommodity, and grow (o careleſs by degrees, 
that *tis tio hard matter, finding them in diſorder, to maſter and overcome them. 

And of this, Experience has been many times had in the Kingdom of Naples, and laſt of 
all at Farigliano, where they were twice as many as the Spaniards, and it was expected 
every hour when they ſhould have ſwallowed them up : Nevertheleſs, becauſe winter came 
on, and the weather grew bad , they began to ſiraggle into the Neighbouring Towns, 
where they might be at more eaſe, and thereby leaving their Camp weak, and out of order, 
the Spaniards tell upon them, and beat them beyond all expeQation. And it would have 
been the ſame with the Venetians, who had never loſt the Battle of Vaila, had they forborn 
following the French example but for ten days : But the fury of Bartolmeo 4 Alviano was 
too hot for them. The ſame hapned again to the Spaniards at Ravenna, who might have 
certainly ruined the French in reſpe& of their ill Government, and want of provilions 
which were intercepted on that fide towards Ferrara by the Venetians, and towards Bologna 
by the Spaniards themſelves 3 but by the raſhneſs of ſome, and the indiſcretion of others, 
the French got the Victory, and though as it was, it was bloody enough 3 yet ic had been 
much more, had the ſtrength of either Army contiſted in the ſame kind of men 3 but the 
French force lying in his Men at Arms, and the Spaniards force in their Foot, the laughter 
was the leſs. He therefore who would conquer the French, muſt be ſure to preſerve him- 
ſelf againſt their firſt impetzs and attack, and in ſo doing he ſhall be ſure to prevail; for Ce- 
ſar*s character of them is true, At firſt they are more than Men, at laſt leſs than Women. 

France in reſpe& of its greatneſs, and the convenience of its Rivers, is opulent and rich z 
for their Commodities and 1abour are worth little or nothing, by reaſon of the ſcarcity of 
Money among the people, which is ſo great, it is with difhculty that they are able to raiſe fo 
much as will pay the impoſitions of their Lords, though they are generally but ſmall; the 


reaſon is, becauſe every body gathers to {ell as he has occaſion, and no body can ſtay to 


finiſh his harveſt as it ſhould be. So that it there ſhould be any body ( which is ſetdomfeen) 
ſo rich as to be a buſhel of Corn beforchand, every body having of their own, there would 
be no body to buy it : and the Gentlemen, of what they receive of their Tenants , except 
it be for cloths, ſpend little or nothing 3 For Cattle, and Poultry, and Fiſh, and Veniſon, 
they have enough of their own : 0 that all the Mony comes into the hands of the Lords, 
and doubtleſs at this time they are exceedingly rich, for the people are {o poor, he that has 
but a Florin, believes himſelf a Prince. 

The Prelates of France carry away 3 of the Revenue of that Kingdom, becauſe there are 
ſeveral Biſhops who have Temporal as well as Spiritual Revenues, who having provitions 
enough of their own to keep their houſes, {pend not one farthing of their income, but hoard 
it up according to the Natural covetouſneſs of the Prelates, and Religions and that which 
accrews to the Chapters and Colledges, is laid out in Plate, and Jewels , and Ornaments, 
for the decoration of their Chappels 3 ſo that n= what is laid out upon their SI, 
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and what is laid up by the Prelates, their mony and their movables is of an immenſe ya- 
lue. | 

In all Counſels for the Government and Adminiſtration of the affairs of that King- 
dom, the Prelates are always the greateſt number, the other Lords not regardirg it fo much, 
as knowing the execution muſt come thorow their hands : ſo that both lides are contented, 
one to ordain, the other to execute, though there are many times ſome of the ancienter and 


- more experienced Souldiers taken in to dire the Prelates in fuch things as are out of their 


{phcar. 
4 The Bencfices in France (by virtue of a Cuſtom and Law derived anticntly from the 


Popes) are, confered by the Colledges 3 inſomuch as the Canons, when their Arch-Biſhop, 
or Biſhop dies, calling an Afſembly, do diſpoſe of their Benefices to them that are thought 
moſt worthy, whence it comes that they are frequently divided among themſelves, becauſe 
as mary are prefer*d by favour and bribery, as by piety and worth: and it is the ſame with 
the Monks in the ele&ion of their Abbots. The other inferior Benehices are in the Gift of 
the Biſhops. If the King at any time would intrench upon this Law, and chooſe a Biſhop 
at his own pleaſure, he mult do it by force for they will deny him pofſetionz and though 
pe rhaps it be forc'd, that King is no ſooner dead, but his Biſhop ſhall be lure to be diſpoſ- 
{cfled, and another put in his place. | 

The French are naturally covetous, and deſirous of other peoples goods, which they 
will laviſh and ſquander as prodigally as their own : a French-man ſhall cheat, or rob you, 
and in a breath meet, and eat, and ſpend it as merrily with you as you could have done your 
ſelf; which is contrary to the humour of the Spaniard 3 for it he gets any thing of you, 


you mult look for nothing again. : 
The French are in great fear of the Engliſh, for the great inroads and devaſtations which 


they have made antiently in that Kingdom 3 inſomuch, that among the common people the 
name of Engliſh is terrible to this dayz thoſe poor wretches not being able to diſtinguiſh 
that the French are otherwiſe conſtituted now than they were then 3 for that now they arc 
Armed, good Souldiers, and united, having poſſeſſion of thoſe States upon which the Eng- 
liſh did tormer!y rely, as the Dutchy of Burgundy, and the Dutchy of Britagnez and on 
the other ſide the Engliſh are not ſo well diſciplin'd 3 for *tis fo long fince they had any War, 
there is not a man of them living who ever look'd an enemy in the tace 3 and belides, there 
is no body left to joyn with them, if they ſhould land, but only the Arch-Duke. ; 

They are affraid likewiſe of the Spaniards, by reaſon of their ſagacity and vigilance. 
But when-ever that King invades France, he does it with great diſadvantages for from the 
place from whence he muſt march, to that part of the Pireneans by which he muli paſs in- 
to Fraxce, the diſtance is ſo great, and the Country {o barren, that every time the Spaxiards 
attempt any ſuch thing, either by the way of Perpignan, or Gebenna, they muſt needs be 
much incommoded, not only for want of ſupplies, but for want of victuals to ſuſtain them 
in ſo tedious a march 3. becauſe the Country behind them is ſcarce habitable for its fercility, 
and that which -is inhabited has ſcarce wherewithal for the Inhabitants fo that in theſe 
reſpecs, towards the Pireneans, the French are in little apptehention of the Spaniard, - 

Of the Flemmings the French likewiſe are in no fear; for, by reaſon of the coldneſs of 
their Country, they do not gather enough for their own ſubliltance, eſpecially of Corn and 
Wine, with which they are forced to ſupply themſelves out of Brrgundy, Piccardy, and other 
placcs in Frauce. Moreover, the people of Flanders live generally of their own manu- 
tacture, which they vend at the Fairs in France, that is, at Paris'and Lyons, for towards the 
Sea-tide they have no utterance for any thing, and towards Germany *tis the ſame for there 
are more of their Commodities made than in Flanders : ſo that when ever their Commerce 
with the French is cut off; they will have no where to put off their Commodities, nor no 
where to ſupply themſelves with vituals : fo that without irreſiſtible neceſſity the F lemings 

will never have any controverſy with the French. 
| But of the Swizzers the French are in no little fear, by reaſon of their vicinity, and the 
ſudden incurſions to which they are ſubject from them, againſt which it is impoſſible to 
make any competent proviſion in time,becauſe they make their depredations and incurſions 
with more eaſe and dexterity than other Nations, in reſpect that they have neither Artillery 
nor Horſe 3 but though the French have Towns and Countries very near them, yet being 
well fortitied and mann'd the Swizzers never make any great progreſs. Belides, the diſpo- 
ſition of the Swiſs isapter to battel and fighting in the field, than to the ſiorming or deten- 
ding of Towns: and it is very unwillingly (it ever) the Frezch come to cope with them 
upon the Frontiers; for having no foot that is able to bear up with the Swizzers, their 
Men at Arms without Foot can do nothing: moreover, the Country is ſo qualified, that 
there is not room enough for the Men at Arms and Cavalry to draw up, and manage to ad- 
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vantage, and the Swizzers are not eaſily tempted from their borders into the plain, nor to 
leave ſuch ſtrong and well provided Towns (as I mentioned before) upon their backs , 
leſt Fu them their ſupplies ſhould be intercepted, and perhaps their retreat be ob- 
ſtructed. 

On the ſide towards Italy they are in no fear, in reſpe& of the Apenine Mountains, and 
the ſirong places which they have at the foot of them : fo that who-ever invades the Do- 
minion of France in thoſe parts, muſt be ſure to overcome, or by reaſon of the barrenne(s 
of the Country about, he will hazard to be famithcd, or compelled to leave thoſe Towns 
behind him which would be madneſs, ox to attaque them at diſadvantage, which would be 
worſe : ſo that on the fide of 1taly they are in no danger, for the reaſons aboveſaid ; and 


; moreover, there is not a Prince in Italy able to undertake him, nor are the Italians now 


in ſuch unity as in the days of the Romans, 


Towards the South, the Kingdom of France is in no apprehenſion, becauſe it is waſhed 
by the Sea on that lide, and accommodated with Ports always full of Ships, (partly of the 
Kings, and partly of other petty Princes ſufficient to defend their Coaſts from any ſud- 
den impreſſion 3 and againlt any thing premeditated, they will have time enough to pre- 
pare 3 tor it requires time to make a ſolemn invaſion, and the preparation will be diſcovered 
by ſomebody, beſides, for turther ſecurity, there arc always patties of Men at Arms ſcowring 
upon the Coallts. 

Their cxpence in keeping of their Towns is not ſo great; for the French Subjects are ve- 
ry dutiful, and the fortreſſes are not kept at the charge of the Kingdom, and on the bor- 
ders (where Garrifons, and by conſequence, expence would be more neceſſary) thoſe flying 
bodies of Men at Arms fave them that charge : for againſt any extraordinary inſult, there 
hr be time enough to provide, for that requires time to be fitted, and more to be execu- 
ted. 

The people of Fraxce are very humble and obcdient, and have their King in mighty ve- 
neration. They live at very little expence, by reaſon of their great plenty, and every body 
hath ſomething of his own: their clothing is coorle, of very cheap ſtuff, and they uſe no 
kind of Silks, neither the men nor the women 3 for if they ſhould,they ſhould be obnoxious 
to the Gentry, who would certainly be even with them. 

The Biſhopricks in France, according to modern cumputation, are 146, and the Arch- 
Biſhopricks 18. 

The Pariſhes are reckoned a milion and 700, and the Abbies 740. Of the Priories there 
15 No account. 

Of the ordinary and extraordinary Entries of the Crown, I could get no exact account, 
I enquired of fevcral, and all told me they were as the King pleafed to require. Yet ſome 
perſons told me that that part of his ordinary Revenue which ariſes out of his Gabels upon 
wine, and bread, and fleſh, and the like, amounts to a' milion and ſeven. hundred thouſand 
Crowns: and his extraordinary, by Taxes, amounts as he pleaſes : but in caſe they fall ſhort, 
he has another ſtring to his bow, and that is by way of loans, which are ſeldom repaid. 
The Letters to that purpoſe do commonly run thus : Sir, The King recommends bimſelf to 
you 3 and having at this time preſſing occaſion for mony, He defires you would furniſh him with 
the ſum contained in this Letter, which ſums are paid in to the next Receiver, and there 
are of them in every Town who receives all the profits and reyenue accrewing to the 
King by Gabels, Taxcs, Loans, or otherwiſe. 

Theſe Towns which are ſubje& to the Crown, have no rules or orders but what His Ma- 
jelty is pleaſed to ſet them for railing of mony either by Taxes or otherwiſe. 

The authority of the Barons over their Subjects, and half their Revenues conliſis in 
bread, and wine, and fleſh, as abovefaid, and ſo much a year for hearth-mony, but it muſt 

not exceed fix pence vr cight pence a hearth, to be paid every three moneths. Taxes and 
Loans they cannot require without the conſent of the King, which he grants very 
rarely. | 
The Crown receives no other advantage from them than in the revenue for ſalt, and ne- 
ver taxes them but upon extraordinary occaſion. 

The King's order in his extraordinary expences both in War and Peace, is to command 
the Treaſurers to pay the Souldicrs, which they do by tickets of athgnment. The Pen- 
fioners and Gentlemen repair to the Generals with their tickets from month to month, 
where they are centred, and having received a new policy from three months to three months, 
the Penſioners and Gentlemen go then to the:Receivers of the reſpective Provinces wncre 
they live, and are paid immediately. | 

The Gentlemen belonging to the King are 200, their pay 20 Crowns a month 3 and 
paid as aboveſaid, each hundred has a Captain: _ 
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The Penſioners are no ſet number, and their Penſions are as uncertain, being, more or leſs 
a5 it pleaſes the King: they are in a way of prefexment, and therefore there is no exact 
rules for them. | 

The office of the Receivers General of France, is, to receive ſo much for fire, and {6 
much for taxes by conſent of the King z and to take care that both ordinary and extraor- 
dinary cxpences be paid at the time,and diſcharges given as aforeſaid, | 

The Treaſurers have the keeping of the mony, and pay it according to their ordets from 
the Generals. | 

The office of the Grand Chancellor is judicial and definitive, he can pardon and con- 
demn as he pleaſes, and that even in Capital Cauſes, without the conſent of the King. In 
Cauſes where the Clients are contumaciouſly litigious; He can prehix them a day for the de- 
termination of their Suit: He can confer Benehices, but that muſt be with the King's con- 
ſent, for thoſe grants are paſs'd by the King's Letters under the Broad-Seal, wherefore that 
Seal is kept by the ſaid Chancellor. His falary is 10000 Franks per az. and 11000 more 
for his Table, which Table is intended for the repaſt and entertainment of ſuch Gentle- 
men, Lawyers and Counſellors as follow in his train, when they think fit either to dine or 


*ſup with him. 


The ſum which the King of England received annually from the King of France was 
fifty thouſand Franks, in conſideration of certain disburſements by the preſent King of 
England's Father in the Dutchy of Britagne, but the time of that payment is expired. 

At preſent there is in France but one Grand Seneſchal, when there are more, (I do not 
mean Grard Seneſchals, for there is never but one) their authority is over the Militia 
both in Ordinary and Extraordinary, whom for the dignity of their Office they are ob- 
liged to obey. | 

The Governors of the Provinces are as many as the King pleaſes, and have their Com- 
miſſion for life or years, and their Salaries great or little, as he thinks good to appoint : the 
other Governors, to the very inferior Officers in every little Town, have all their Commiſ- 
fions from the King, for you muſt know there is no office in that Kingdom, but is either 
given or ſold by that King: 

Of the quantity of diſtributions for the Gentlemen and the Penſioners, there is no cet- 
tain account, but as to them, the King's warrant is ſufficient, for they are not liable to the 
Chamber of Accounts. 

The Office of the Chamber of Accounts is to view and audit the accounts of all ſuch 
as have any thing to do in the King's Moneys, as the Generals, the Treaſurers, and the Re- 
CELVELTS: 

The Univerſity of Paris is paid out of the Rents of the Foundations of the Colledges, 
but very narrowly. | | 

The Parliaments are five, of Paris, of Roan, of Tholoſe, Burdeaux and Dowphine, from 
either of which there is no appeal: 

The Univertities at firſt were but four, at Paris, Orleans, Bourgi and Potters, to which 
theſe at Tours and Angiers have been added ſince, but they are very inconſiderable. 

The ſtanding Army is as great (both for number of Men and Artillery) as the King 
pleaſes, and are quartered and diſpoſed according to orders from him. Yet every great 


Town upon the Frontiers have Artillery and Ammunition of their own, and within theſe 


two years ſeveral more have been caſt in ſeveral places of the ſaid Kingdom, at the. charge 
of the Town where they were made, and to re-imburſe themſelves, they are allowed a Toll 
of a penny an head for all Cattel, and as much for every buſhel of Corn, whilſt the Kings 
dom 1s undcr no danger of invation. The ſtanding Force is divided into four Bodies, 
which are diſpoſcd into four ſeveral Poſts for the ſecurity of the Country, that is to ſay, into 
Guienna, Piccardy, Burgundy, and Provence, but no preciſe number is obſerved in any, for they 
are leſſened, cr encreaſed, and remoyed from one place to another, as they have occafion to 


' ſuſpect. 


I have with ſome diligence enquired what moneys were aſſigned every year for the 
—_ of the King's Houſhold, and his privy Purſe, and I find it is what he pleaſes him- 

elf. 

His Archers are four hundred, deſign*d for the Guard of his Perſon, among which there 
are two Scotch, Their Salary is three hundred Franks a man every year, and a Coat of 
the King's Livery. But there are 24 conſtantly at the King's clbow, and their Salary is 400 
Franks per an. ; 

His German Foot-Guards conſiſted formerly of three hundred men, with each of them 
a Pention of ten Franks a month, and two Suits of Apparel a year, that is, Coats and Shooes, 
one for Summer, and the other tor Winter > but of thefe Foot there were x00 more parti- 
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cularly near the King, their Salary being 12 Franks per menſc and their Coats of Silk which 
was begun in the time of King Charles. ona Fi Sa _— | 

The Harbingers are thoſe who are ſent before to take up Lodgings for the Court the | 

are 32 in number, and each of them has a Salary of three hundred Franks every year we 
a Coat of the King's Livery. Their Marſhals or chief Officers are four, and have each of 
them 600 Franks per ax. In taking up their Lodgings, their method is this; they divide 
themſelves into four parties, one Marſhal (or his Lieutenant, in caſe he cannot wait him- 
ſelf ) ſtays where the Court departed, to ſee all things rectified betwixt the followers of the 
Court, and the Maſters of the Houſes: another of them goes along with the Court; a 

third where the King lies that night 3 and the fourth where he ies the next, by which 

means they keep ſo exaQt an order, that they are no ſooner arrived, but every man knows 

his Lodging, and is furniſhed with every thing got ready to his hand. 

The Provoft del Hoſtel is a perſon who follows always the perſon of the King, and his 
office is judiciary : wherever the Court goes, his Bench is the firſt, and in all Towns 
where he comes the people may appeal to him as to their Lieutenant. His ordinary Salary 
is 6000 Franks. He has under him two Judges in Civil Cauſes, paid by the King, each of 
them 600 Franks per an.he has likewiſe under him a Lieutenant Criminal, and 3o Archers 
paid as aboveſaid. Thoſe who are taken by this Provolt upon any criminal account, cannot 
appeal to the Parliament. He diſpatches all both in Civil and Criminal affairs, and if the 
4 a of and Defendant appear once before him, it is enough, their bulineſs is deter« 
Inncds. | | 

The Maſters of the King's Houſhold are eight, but there is no certain rule for their Sa- 
lary, for ſome have 1000 Franks per an. ſome more, ſome leſs, as it pleaſes the King, over 
- whom there is a Grand Maſter with a Salary of 11000 Franks per an. and his authority is 
—_ over the ret. 

he jurifd:Rion of the Admiral of France is over all the Fleet, and Ships, and Ports be- 


longing to that Kingdom : He can ſeize, and make what Ships he pleaſes, and diſpoſe of 


them as he ar aps "6 when he has done. His Salary is 10000 Franks. 

The Knights of the King's Order have no certain number, depending wholly upon the 
King's pleaſure. When they are created they ſwear to defend the Crown, = never up= 
on any terms to be engaged againſt it : they can never be degraded or deprived of their 
Dignity but by death. The higheſt of their Penſions is 4000 Franks per 2x. forme have 
leſs, for all are not equal. | 

The Chamberlains office is to wait upon the King, to ſee to his Chamber, and to adviſe 
him: and indeed his Chamberlains are perſons of the principal reputation in his Kingdom: 
their Penſons are fix, cight, and ten thouſand Franks per. ay. and ſometimes nothing, for 
the King does often confer thoſe Places upon ſome great and rich ſtranger, whom he has a 
mind to oblige : but though they have no Penſions, they are exempted from all Gabels, and 
have their dict in Court at the next Table to the King's. 

The Maſter of the Horſe is to be always about the King 3 his authority is over the 
12 Quicries, and the ſame that the Grand Seneſchal, the Grand Maſter, and the Grand 
Chamberlains is over thoſe who are under them. He has the care of the King's Hotfſes, 
and Harneſs, helps him up and down, and carries the Sword before him. | 

The Lords of the King's Council have Penſions of betwixt fix and eight thouſand 
Franks per 7. at the pleaſure of his Majeſty 3 their names at preſent are, Monſeignenr di 
Parigi, Monſ. di Buonaglia, the Baylift of Amiens, Monſ. du Ruſſi; and the Grand Chancel- 
lor 3 but Rwberter, and Monſ. di Parigi govern all. | 

There is no Table kept for them lince the death of the Cardinal of Roay, for when the 
Grand Chancellor is abſent, Parigi does that office for him, and takes them with him. 

\ TheTitle which the King of France pretends to the State of Milan, is thusz His Grand- 
father tnarried a Daughter of the Duke of Milan, who died without Heir males. 

Duke Giovanni Galeazzo had two Daughters women grown, and I know not how many 
Sons. Of the Ladies; one was called Madona Valentina, and was married to Lewis Duke 
of Orleans, Grandfather to this preſent Ring, deſcended lineally from King Pipex. Duke 
John Galeazzo being dead, his Son Philip ſucceeded him, who died without legitimate iſſue, 
leaving only one natural Daughter behind him. Afterwards that State was uſurped ille- 
eally by the Sforzeſehi, as is reported, becauſe they pretend it fell. to the Heirs of the ſaid 
Madona Valentina, and that from the very day in which the Duke of Orleans married with, 
the Bouſe of Milaz, he added to the three Lillies in his Coat of Arms, the Snake, which is 
to be ſeen at this day. _ BS: I RE ns SOR 

In every Pariſh in France there is a perſon called a Frank, Archer, who is paid by the Pa- 
fiſh, and is obliged to be always ready with a g6od Horſe and Arms to wait upon the King 

when 
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when ever they are required, whether abroad in time of War, or at home upon any other 
occaſion: they are bound likewiſe to ride up and down for the ſecurity of ſuch places as are 
liable to in-roads, or any ways ſuſpe&ted 3 and, according to the number, of the Pariſhes, 
they are 1700000 men. | 

Their Lodgings are appointed by the Harbingers according to every mans office, and 
uſually the richeſt men quarter the greateſt Courtiers3 and that neither the Lodger nox 
Landlord may have reaſon to complain, the Court has appointed a rate or rule'to be oh- 
ſerved genera\ly for all people, and that is a ſozs or penny a day for their Chamber ; in 
which there is to be bed, and chairs, and ſtools, and all things that are neceſſary. 

There is an allowance likewiſe of two pence a day to every man for linen, (as towels and 
napkins) and for vinegar and veruice 3 their linen is to be changed at leaſt twice ey 
week, but there being great plenty in that Country, they change oftner, as Lodgers defire 
it 3 beſides which, they are obliged to keep their beds made, and their chambers ſwept and 
clean. 

There is allowance likewiſe of two pence a day for the ſtanding of every man's horſe; 
they ann bound to provide any thing tor them, only to keep their ſtalls clean, and carry 
out the dung, | 

Some hoe are who pay leſs, as their Landlords are good natured, or they can make any 
ſhift : but this is the ordinary rule of the Court. 

The Engliſh Title to the Crown of France, upon my beſt enquiry, I find to be thus : 
Charles the ſixth of France married his lawful Daughter Katharine to Henry the fifth, Son 
and Heir to Henry the fourth, King of England : In the articles of Marriage, (no notice 
being taken of Charles the ſeventh, who was afterwards King of Fraxce) beſides the 
Dower that was given with Katharine, Charles the ſixth Father to the ſaid Katharine inſti.” 
tuted Henry the fifth of England (his Son in Law, and to be married to the ſaid Katharine) 
Heir tp that Kingdom of France : and in caſe the faid Hexry ſhould die before the faid 
Charles, and the faid Henry leave Sons that were legitimate behind him, that then the Sons 
of the ſaid King Henry ſhould ſucceed to the ſaid Kingdom of France, upon the death of 

the _ OO ON bb cod ganas” fg —_ Charles the ſeventh was pre- 
judiced thereby, and was afterwards of no validity or : againſt which the Exel; 
bend that Charles the ſeventh was illegimate. 2 49 pro: 

The Arch-Biſhopricks in England are two. 


The Biſhopricks two and twenty, and 
The Pariſhes 52000. 
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F the power of Germany no body can doubt, becauſe it abounds fo exceedingly 
in Men, and Mony, and Arms. As to its wealth, there is not a Free Town 
in the whole Country, but has a publick ſtock aforchand ofits own 3 and ſome 
ſay Argentina (Strasburgh) alone has a Million of Florins conſtantly in Bank : 
The reaſon of their opulence is, becauſe they have nothing to exhauſt them , 


. but their Fortifications, and furniſhing their Magazines, ( for reparations, and recruits 
=coſt them but little. ) In the latter they have a very good way, for they have always in their 


publick Stores, Meat, and Drink, and firing for a Twelve-month : Beſides, to eutertain 
the induſiry of their people, they have wherewithall to ſet the poor on work, in caſe of any 
Seige, a compleat year together , ſo as they may ſublift upon their own labour , without 
being burthenſom to the Town. Their Souldiers are bur little expence to them , for they 
are always well arm'd, and well exerciſed 3 and on their Fettival days, inſicad of the Com- 
mon recreations, one takes his Musket, another his Pike, one one fort of Arms, another 
another , and practiling among themſelves, they grow very ready and dexterous 3 and 
after they are arrived at ſome degree of perfe&tion, they have certain Honours and Salaries 
conferred upon them , which is the greateſt part of their charge. So that in every free 
Town the publick Treaſury is rich. 

T he reaſon likewiſe why the private perſons are rich, is this, becauſe they live with 
great par{imony, and indeed little better than it they were poor 3 for they are at no expence 
in their Clothes, their Buildings, nor the furniſhing of their Houſes. If they have bread, 
and fleſh, and any thing to keep them from the cold, they are well enough and he that 
wants them, is contented, and makes ſome ſhift or other without them. Two Florins 
will ſerve them in Clothes ten years3 and according to his degree, every man lives at this 
rate 3 they do not trouble themſelves tor every thing they want, but only for thoſe things 
that are abſolutely neceſſary, and by that means their neceſſities are much fewer than ours : 
The reſult of which Cuſtom is this, their Mony goes not out of their Country , they con- 
tenting themſclves with their own Native productions, whiPt in the mean time every man 
is permitted to bring in what Treaſure he pleaſes into Germany, to purchaſe their Commo- 
ditiesand ManutaQtures, which in a manner ſupplies all 1talyz and their gain is ſo much 
the more, by how much a ſmall part of the profits of their .labour, recruits them with 
Materials for new. 

Thus do they live at liberty, and enjoy their own humoars 3 for which reaſon they will 
not be got to the Wars, but upon extraordinary pay, and that will not do it neither, un- 
eſs they be commanded by their own Magiſtrates : Whecefore an Emperor has necd of 
more Mony, than auother Prince, becauſe if men b2 in a good condition already , they are 
not eaily allured to the Wars. 
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As things ſtand now, the free States muſt unite with the Princes , before any great ex 
ploit can be undertaken by the Emperor 3. or elſe they mult enterprize it themſelves, which 
they weu'd be able to do. But neither the one nor the other delires the greatneſs of the 
Emperor 3 for if ever he ſhould get thoſe Free States into his hands , he would be ſtrong 
enough to overpower the Princes, and reduce them to ſuch a degree of ſubjection , that he 
would manage them as hepleaſed himſelf, as the Kings of Fraxce have done formerly in 
that Country; and particularly King Lewis, who by force of Arms , and the cutting off 
ſome few perſons.brought them to their preſent obedience. The ſaine thing would happen 
to the States, if the Princes ſhould be cajoled, they would loſe their freedoms, be wholly ac 
the diſpoſition of the Emperor, and be forced to be ſatished with what he would vouchſafe 
to afford ther, The diltance and diviſion betwixt the free States and the Princes, is ſup- 
poſcd to procced from the different humors in that Country, which in general are two: 
The Sw!ſſ#rs are become Enemies to all Germany, and the Princes to the Emperor. It may 
ſeem ſtrange pcrhaps, that the Swiſſers, and tree States ſhould be at variance and enmity, 
ſecing the preſervation of their liberty, and ſecuring themſelves againſt the Princes, is the 
congmon intereſt of both : But their.diſcord is from-this, that the Swiſſtrs are not only Ene- 
mics to the Frinces, but to all Gentlemen whatever, and in their Country, they have nei- 
ther the one, nor the other 3 but live without diſtinction of perſons (unleſs in their Magi- 
lirates) in the moſt levelling liberty in the world. This practice of the Swiſſers makes all 
the Gentlemen which are remaining in-any of the free Towns affraid of them 3 ſo that they 
cmploy their whole induſtry in keeping their States at a diſtance with them, and preventing 


n—— 


any intelligence betwixt them. Moreover all of thoſe-States who have been Soldiers, and 


had their Education in the Wars, are mortally their Enemies, moved thereunto by Emu- 
. lation and Envy, becauſe they themſelves are not ſo famous abroad, and their animoſity is 
ſo great, that they never meet in the held (let their numbers be ſmall, or great) but they 
fall together by the Ears. | 

As tothe Entity betwixt the Princes, and the free Towns, and the Swiſſers, I need ſay 
no more, it being ſo generally known 3 as likewiſe of the jealouſies betwixt the Emperor 
and the Princes. You muſt underſtand, that the Emperors principal apprehention is of the 
Princes, and not being able to correct them alone, he has tnade uſe of the aſſiſtance of theſe 
free States, and not long ſince, entertained the Swiſſers into his allyance, by whoſe means 
he thought himſelf in a very good condition. So that theſe comman difſentions being con- 
fidered, and the particular piques and ſuſpitions betwixt one Prince , and one State and 
another 3 it is no calie matter to unite the Empire 3 and yet it is neceſſary it ſhould be uni- 
ted, before any great thing can be performed by the Emperor. And though he who believes 
Germany in a condition to do great things, becauſe there is viſibly no Prince who has the 
power, or indced the courage to oppoſe the deſigns of the Emperor, as formerly has been 
done, yet he muſt know that it is a great impediment to an Emperor not to. be affifted by 


thoſe Princes 3 for though perhaps a Prince dares not contend with him, he dares deny him 


his aſſiſtance 3 and it he dares not deny him that, he dares break his promiſe upon occalion, 
and if he dares not do that, he will at leaſt make ſo bold to deferr and delay the performance 
ſol. ng, that when his ſupplies do come, they ſhall do the- Emperor no good ; all which 
things do infinitely diſturb , and embarras his deſigns. And this was found to be true, 
when the Emperor would the firſt time.have paſſed into Traly, in ſpight both of the Frexch 
and Ve :etian , ina dyet held at that time in Conſtance, he was promiſed by the ſeveral Free 
Statcs in Germany a ſupply of. .. .. thouſand Foot, and 3000 Horſe , yet he could never 
gct of them togethcr above 5000, and that becauſe by that time the Forces of one State 
came up 3 another was ready todepart, their time being expired, and ſome ſent Mony in 
licu 3 upon which ſcore that Enterprize was loſt. 

The ſtrength of Germany conlifis in the free Towns, rather than in the Princes 3 for the 
Princes are of two ſorts, Temperal and Spiritual. The Temporal Princes are brought very 
low, partly by themſelves (every Principality , being cantonized and diſtributed to ſeveral 
Princes by the conſtitution-of their inheritances which are obſerved very ſiri&tly in thoſe 
Countrys) and partly, having been much weakned by the Emperor and his affittance from 
the {2d States 3 ſo that now the amity of the Temporal Princes, is of little importance. 
Thereare likewiſe Spiritual Princes, whoſe Territories, if not cantonized and divided by 
thoſe Hereditary Cuttoms, are yet ſo weakned and enervated by the ambition of their own 
tree Towns, and the tayour that the Emperor ſhows them, that the EleQoral Archbiſhops, 
and the reſt have little or no power in the great and chief Towns of their own Dominions ; 
trom whcnce it comes to paſs, that being divided at home, they cannot favour the Enter- 
prizes of t1e Emperor, though they would themſelves. But to come to the Free, and the 
Imperial Towns, which are the ſtrength of that Country, as being rich, and well-govern'd. 
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Thoſe Towns for ſeveral reaſons, are grown cooler in the aſſertion of their Liberties , and 


much more in the acquiſition of new, and that which they do not delire for themſelves,they | 


do not care another ſhould have. Belides they are ſo many 3 and every one to be comman- 
ded by a General of their own, that their ſupplies, when they are diſpoſed to ſend them, 
come but very ſlow, and when they do come, are not fo uſctul as they ſhould be, and of 
this we had an Example not many years fince. The Swiſſers invaded the State of Maxi- 
milian, and Suevia : The Emperor contracted with the Free Towns to repell them, and 
they obliged themſelves to aflitt him with an Army of 14000 Men, but he never got half of 
them, and the reaſon was as aboveſaid, when the Forces of one Town came up, another 
marched off, inſomuch that the Emperor deſpairing of ſucceſs, came to an agreement with 
the Swiſſers, and left Baſil in their poſſeſſion. And if in this caſe, where their own intereſi 
was concerned, they have aQed at this rate, it may be gueſſed how they will behave them- 
ſclves in the concerns of other men3 fo that all theſe things laid together, though their 
power be great, yet it can turn but to little accompt to-the Emperor. And the Vexetians 
by their converſation and Commerce with the Merchants of Germany, in all their Tranſfa- 
&ions hitherto with the Emperor, have underſiood him better than any body elſe, and dealt 
more honourably by him for had they been in any apprehention of his power, they would 
have inlifted upon ſome caution, cither by way of Mony or Towns3 and if they had ſeen 
any poſſibility of uniting the whole power of the Empire, they would never have oppoſed 
it : But knowing that to be impoſſible, it made them the more contident , and gave them 
hopes of ſucceſs. If therefore in a ſingle City, the affairs of the multitude are negligently 
managed, in a Province they will be much worſe. Moreover thoſe little States are ſenſible, 
that an acquilition in 1taly, or elſewhere, would fall to the Princes, and not to them , be- 
cauſe they might enjoy them perſonally,which could not be done by a Common+ wealth, and 
where the reward is like to be unequal, people will not willingly be at an equal EXPCnces 
Their power therefore is great, but of little importance, and he who peruſes what has been 
faid betore, and conſiders what has been done for ſeveral years paſt, will tind how little it is 
to be rely'd upon. 

The German Men at Arms are well mounted, and many of them well enough arm'd, but 
their Horſes are heavy and unaQtive, and it is to be obſerved that in their Encounters with 
the Italians or French, they can do nothing at all, not tor any fault in the Men, but the 
accoutrement of their Horſes, for their Saddles being little, and weak, and without bows, 
every little joſtle tumbles themupon the ground : and another of their great diſadvantages 
is, that the lower part of their bodies are never armed, whereby not being able to defend 
againſt the firſt impreſſion (in which the excellence of thoſe Soldiers conkiti) they lye ex- 
poſed (upon the cloſe) to the ſhort Swords of the Enemy , and may be wounded both 
themſelves and Horſes in thoſe difarmed places, and it is in the power of every Foot man to 
pull them off on their Horſes, and rip their Guts out when they have done, and then as 
to the manage of their Horſes, they are too heavy to do any thing at all. 

Their'Foot are very good, and very perſonable men, contrary to the Swiſ7, whoare but 


ſmall, rough hewn, and not handſ{om at all : But they arm themſelves (unleſs it be ſome - 


few) only with a Pike and a Sword, that they might be the more dexterous, and nimble, 
and light : and their ſaying uſed to be, that they arm themſelves no better , becauſe they 
feared nothing but the Artillery, againſt which no Breaſt-plate,or Corſlet, or Gorget would 
ſecure them : other weapons they deſpiſe ; for it is ſaid, their order is ſo good, and they 
and { firm to one another, *tis impoſſible to break into them, nor come near them if their 
Pikes be long enough. They are excellent ina Ficld fight, but for the ſtorming of a Town 
they are good for nothing 3 and but little to defend one : and generally where the Men 
cannot keep their old orders, and manage themſelves with room enough, they are worth 
but little : Of this experience has been ſeen where they have been engaged with the Italians, 
or aſſaulted any Town, as at Podua where they came off very ill, though on the other (ide, 
' in the Field they had done well enough. For in the Battel of Ravenna, betwixt the French 
and the Spaniards, if it had not been for their Lanceknights, the French had been beaten 
for whilP& the Men at Arms were confronted, and engaged with one another, the Spaniſh 
had the better of the French, and had diſordered their Gaſcoigns, fo that had not the Ger- 
mans cime in and relieved them, they had been utterly broken : and the ſame was ſeen 
lately when the Spaniſh King made War upon the French in Guzenne , the Spaniards were 
more fearful of a Body of 10000 German Foot, which the King of Frexce had in his Service, 
than of all the reſt of his Army, and therefore they declined coming to a Battel with all the 
Art they could uſe. 
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Send you a Preſent which (though not anſwerable to my obligati- 
|| ons ) is doubtleſs the greateſt that Nicolo Machiavelli was able 

to ſend, having expreſſed in it whatever Thnow or have learned 
by a long practice, and continued reading of the affairs of this World, 
than which neither you nor any body elſe being to expe&t more, [am not 
to be blamed if my Preſent be no better. Tou may complain indeed of 
the poverty of my parts, my narrations being ſo poor ; and of the weak- 
neſs of my judgment, having perhaps miſtaken in many places of my 
Diſcourſes : if ſo, { know not which of us is leſs obliged to the other, 
[to you, for having forced me to write againſt my own inclination, or 
you to me, for having perform'd it no more to your ſatisfafion. 
Accept it then in the ſame manner as things are accepted from 
friends, among whom the intention of the giver is always more con- 
ſidered than the quality of the gift, and believe that as oft as [ think. 
of it, I am ſatisfied in this, that however I have been miſtaken in ma- 
ny other circumſtances, I bave done wiſely in this, having choſen you 
above all others for the dedication of my Diſcourſes, both becauſe in not 
doing it, I ſhould have ſhewn my ſelf in ſome meaſure ingrateful for 
the benefits received, and in doing it, Ihave tranſgreſſed the common 
cuſtom of Authors, who for the moſt part dire@ their Works to ſome 
Pririce, and (blinded with ambition and avarice) applaud and mag- 
nify bim for all the virtuous qualities, when perchance they ought 
rather to have reproached him with all the wices imaginable. To 
avoid that error, {have made choice, not of thoſe who are actually 
Princes, but of ſuch as by their infinite good parts do merit to be ſo; 
not of thoſe who are atually able to advance me to Honours, Employ- 
ments, and Wealth, but to thaſe, who though unable, would do it if they 
could : for, to judge right, men are rather to eſteem thoſe in whoſe na- 
ture, than thoſe in whoſe power it is to be liberal, and thoſe who under- 
ftand how to govern a Kingdom, than thoſe who do govern it with- 
out that underfianding. Accordingly Authors do commend Hiero 
the Syracuſan, though but a private perſon, above Perſeus of Mace- 
don, though a great King - becauſe to Hiero there was nothiug wan- 


ting to be an Excellent Prince, but a Principality ; and Perſeus bad 
nothing but a fingdom to recommend him to be ling, Accept then 
(whether it be good or bad) what you commanded your ſelves, and 
if you be ſo far in an error as to approve my opinions, I ſhall not fail 
to purſue the reft of my Hiftory, as I promiſed in the beginnintg. 


Farewell. M m 2 THE 
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Onſidering with my ſelf what honour is given to Antiquity, and how many times 
(xalling by variety of inſtances) the fragment of an old Statue has been: pur- 
chaſed at an high rate by many people, out of curioſity to keep it by them, as an 
ornament to their houſe, or as a pattern for the imitation of ſach as delight in 
that artz and with what induſity and pains they endeavour afterwards to have id repre- 
ſented in all their buildings. On the other fide, obſerving the moſt honourable andheroick 
ations (deſcrib'd in Hiſtory, pertorm'd by Kingdoms and ancient Common-wealths 3 by 
Kings, great Captains, Citizens, Legiſlators, and others, which have not only tired, but 
ſpent themſelves in the fervice of their Country) are rather admir'd than imitated, and in- 
deed fo far ſhun'd and declin'd in all places, there is ſcarce any impreſſion or ſhadow to be 


ſeen in this age of the virtue of our Anceſtors 3 I could not at the fame time but admire, 


and lament itz and the more by how much I obſerved in all civil and perſonal controwerfies, 
in all diſeaſes incident to mankind, recourle is continually had to ſuch judgments and re- 
medies as have been derived to us by our predeceſſors; for to fpeak truth, the Civil Law 
is nothing but the ſentence and determination of their fore-Fathers, which reduc'd into 
order, do ſhew and inſtru& our preſent Lawyers which. way to decide 3 nor is the art of the 
Phylitian any thing more than ancient experience handed down to our times, upon which 
the PraCtiſer of our age founds all his method and do&rine. Neverthelefs, im the ordering, 


of Common-wealths, in the conſervation of their ſeyeral members, in the government of 
King= 
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Kingdoms, in the regiment of Armies, in the management of War, in the adminiſtration 
of Juſtice, in the enlargement and propagation of Empire, there is not to be found either 
Prince, Republick, great Captain or Citizen, which repairs to Antiquity for example; which 
perſwaded me it proceeded not ſo much from the niceneſs, and pany our preſent Edy. 
cation has introdiced uport the World, nor from the miſchief which a turbulent and ſedi- 
tious idleneſs has brought forth in many Provinces and Gties in Chriſtendom, as from. owe 
ignorance or inadvertency in Hiſtory, not taking the ſenſe of what we read, or not minding 
the reliſh and poinancy with which it is niany times impregnated 3 from whence it comes 
to paſs, that many who read are much pleaſed and delighted with the variety of accidents 
contained in Hiſtory, but never think them-intended for their imitation, that being a thing, 
in their judgments, not only difficult, but impoſſible ;” as if the Heaven, the Sun, the Ele- 
ments and Mankind were-altered and diſpoſſeſſed of the motion, order and power with 
which they were primitively inveſted. Being defirous to reduce ſuch as ſhall tall into this 
errof, I have judged it neceſſary to write upon all thoſe Books of Titus Livine, (which, by 
the malignity of time, have not been intercepted) what I (according to ancient and mo- 
dern opinion) ſhall think uſeful for their further explanation; to the end, that they which 
ſhall peruſe theſe my diſcourſes, may extract ſuch advantage and document as is neceſſary 
for their proficiency and improvement by Hiſtory 3 and-though my enterprize appears to 
be difficult, yet by the affiſtance of .thoſe who put me upon it, I do not deſpair but to diſ- 
charge my {elf (o, as to leave the way much more eaſy andſhort to any man that ſhall. de- 
ſire to come after me. * 
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CHAP. I. 


hat have been generally the Principles of all Cities, and particularly 
of Rome. 


'T Hoſe who ſhall read the Original of the City of Rome, by what Legiſfators advanced, 
i MK and by what Government ordered, will fot wonder it ſhould remain firm and entire 
for ſo many ages, afterwards ſo vaſt an Empire ſpring out of it as that Common-wealth 
arrived to. Being to diſcourſe firſt of its Original, it is convenient to premiſe, that all Cij- 
ties are built either by natives born in the Country where they were erected, or by ſtran- 
gers. The firſt happerts whien, to the Inhabitants diſperſed in many and little parties, it 
appears their habitation is inſecure, not being able apart (by reaſon of their diſtance; or 
{malneſs of their numbers) to refiſt an invaſion, (if- an enemy ſhould fall upon them) or 
eo unite ſuddenly for their defence, without leaving their Houſes and Families expoſed, 
which by conſequence would be certain prey to the enemy. Whereupon, to evade thoſe 
dangers, moved either by their own impulſe, or the ſuggeſtions of ſome perſon among 
them of more than ordinary authority, they oblige themſelves to live together in ſome 
place to be choſen by them for convenience of proviſion, and eaſinefs of defence. Of this 
ſort, among many others, Athens and Venice were two : the firſt was built under the autho- 
rity of Theſexs, upon occaſion of the like diſtance and diſperſion of the natives. The 


other (there being many people driven ace into certain little Iſlands in that point of 


the Adriatick, Sea, to avoid the War which every day, by the acceſs and irruption of new 
Armies of Barbarians after the declenfion of the Roman Empire grew intolterable in Þaly) 
began by degrees among themſelves, without the aſſiſtance or encouragement of any Prince, 
to treat and ſubmit to ſuch Laws as appeared moſt likely to preſerve them: and it ſucceeded 
to their deſire by the long reſpite and tranquility their ſituation afforded them” that Sea 
having no paſſage at that end, and the Barbarians no. Ships to diſturb them 3 fo that the 
_ beginning imaginable was ſufficient to exalt them to their preſent authority and gran- 
Eur. 

The ſecond caſe, when a City is raiſed by ſtrangers, it is done by people that are free, or 
depending (as Colonies) or elſe by ſome Prince or Republick to caſe and disburthen 
themſelves of their exuberance, or to defend ſome Territory, which being newly acquir'd, 
they deſire with more fafety and leſs expence to maintain (of which ſort feveral were 
by the people of Rome all over their Empire), otherwiſe they are fometimes erected by 
ſome Prince, not for his refidence ſo much as for his glory and renown ( as Alexandria by 
Alexander the Great). But theſe Cities not being free in their Original, do ſeldom ariſe to 
any extraordinary height more than to be reckoned the heads'or chick of ſome Kingdom« 
Of this ſort was Florence, tor (whether built by the Sonldiers of $7//4, cr perchar.ce by the 


Inhabi-. 
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cpire were able to debauch or coxrupt it; but it remained for ſeveral 


Inhabitants of the Mountain di Fieſole, who preſuming upon, and being encouraged by the 
long Peace tinder the Reign of Amgaj/tzs, deſcended from their Mountain to inhabit the 
plain upon the River Arnus) it was built under the Roman Empire, and could not upon 
choſe principles exalt it ſelf higher than the courteſie of the Prince would permit. The 
Founders of Citics are free, whep by themſelves, or the command of thejr Syvereign they 
are conſtrained upon occaſion of ficknels, famine, or war, to abanddn their own, in queſt of 
new Countries : and theſe do either poſſeſs themſelves of ſach Towns as they find ready 
built in their Congueſts, (as Moſes did), or they build them de #ovo, as Aneas. In this 
caſe the power of the builder, and the fortune of the building is conſpicuous and honoura- 
ble, according as the cauſe from whence it derives its Original is niore ot leſs eminent. His 
virtue and prudence is diſcernible two ways, by the election of the Seat, and the infiitution 
of the Laws 3 and becauſe men build as often by neceſſity as choice, and the judgmerit and 
wiſdom of the builder is greater where there is leſs room and latitude for his ele&ion 5 it 
is worthy. our conſideration whether it is morc advantagious building in barren and un- 
fruitful places, to the end that the people being conſtrained to be indultrious, and leſs ob- 
noxious to idleneſs, might live in more unity, the poverty of the ſoil giving them leſs op- 
portunity of difſention. Thus it fell out in Raxgia and ſeveral other Cities built in ſuch 
places and that kind of eleqion would doubtleſs be moſt prudent and profitable, if men 
could be content to live quietly of- 'what they had, without an ambitious deſire of 'Com- 
mand. But there being no ſecurity againſt that,. but-power, it is neceſſary to avoid that ' 
ſterility, and build in the fruitfulleſt places can be found, where their numbers encreafing by 
the plentifulneſ(s of the ſoil, they may be able not only to defend themſelves againRt'an af(- 
ſault, but repel any oppolition ſhall be made to their grandeur 3 and as to that dlenefs to 
which the richneſs of the ſituation diſpoſes, it may be provided againſt by Laws; and con- 
venient exerciſe enjoyn'd, according to the example of ſeveral wiſe men, who having in- 
habited Countries, pleaſant, fruittul, and apt to produce ſuch lazy people improper for ſer- 
vice, to prevent the inconvenience which might follow thereupon, enjoyned ſuch a'neceſlity 
of exerciſe to ſuch as were intended for the Wars, that by degrees they became better Soul- 
diers than thoſe Countries which were mountainous and barren could any where-produce. 
Among whom may be reckoned the Kingdom of Egypt, which, notwithſtatding that.it was. 
extremely pleaſant arid plentiful, by the virtue and efficacy of its Laws produced excellent 
men, and perhaps ſuch'as, had not their names been extinguiſhed with time, might-have de- 
ſerved as much os as Alexander the Great, and many other great Captains, whoſe the-* 
mories are ſo freſh, and ſo venerable among us. And who-ever would conlider the Govern- 
ment of the Solday, the diſcipline of the Mamalwkes, and the reſt of their Militia before 
they were extirpated by Selimus the Turk, might tind their great prudence and caution in 
exerciling their Souldiers, and preventing that ſoftneſs and effeminacy to which the felicity 
of their ſoil did ſo naturally incline them. * .... Fae SITE 

. For theſe reaſons I conceive beſt to'build in afraitful place, if- the ill conſequences of 
that fertility be averted by convenient Laws. © Alexander the Great being deſirous to build 
a City to perpetuate his name, Dinocratss an Archite@came to him, and undertook-to build 
him one upon the Mountain Athos, and to recommend and inforce his propoſal, (betides 
the goodnels of the ſoil) he perſwaded himit fhould be made'in the ſhape and hgure:of a 
man (a thing which would be new, wonderful, and ſutable.to his. greatneſs). But when 
Alexander enquired whence it was to be lupplycd, the Archite& replyed, he had#-not con- 
lidered of that 3 at which anſwer Alexander laugh'd very heartily, and leaving him' and 
his moutitain to themſelves, he built Alexandria, where people might be tempted&to:/plant 
by-the richneſs of the Soil, the nearneſs of the- Sea, and convenience of the River Nile. 
Apain,if we examine the Original of Rome, and admit A&xeas for the firſt Founder, jt. will 
fall in the numbey of thoſe Cities built by foreigners : it Romulus, ans ſach as: were 
erected by the natfyes; either way it was originally free, without any dependance! » It will 
appear likewiſe (as ſhall be ſhewn more particularly hereafter) by: what Laws: Romulrs, 
Numa and others fortified and ſecur'd it; infomuch. that neither the fertility of :the- Soil; 
the commodity of the Sea, the frequency of their Victories, nor the largeneſs of 'its Em- 
ral ages for piety.and'vir= 
tue more exemplary than any other:-Common-wealth either ſince or betore it. Antdbceauſe 
the great things ated under that Government, ang tranſmitted: to.us by Titus Livins, Were 
performed by publick 'or private Counſel within''or without the: City, x ſhall begin with 
what occurr'd in the Town, and was managed by -publick debate, (as judging that moſt wor- 
thy our annotation) ſaper-adding what-ever depended thereupon 3'and with theſe diſcourlcs 
L intend this firſt Book (or rather Part) ſhall conclude, FEY. 
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CHAP. II; 


The ſeveral kinds of Common-wealths 3 and under which kind the 
| Roman is comprehended. 


WY Ain the diſcourſe of thoſe Cities which in their beginning have been depetidant, 
I ſhall ſpeak of fuch as were oziginally free, and governed themſelves according to 
their own fancies, Common-wealths, or Principalicies, as their own inclinations lead them. 
Of theſe (according to the diverkity of their principles) their Laws and Orders were divers. 
Some of them at their firſt foundation received their Laws at one time from a ſingle perſon, 
as the Spartans from Licurgus. Others reccived them by chance, at ſeveral times,upon variety 
of accidents, as Rome z and that Common-wealth is doubtleſly happy, whoſe good fortune 
it is to have a perſon fo wiſe as to conſiitute and diſpoſe its Laws in fuch manner at firſt, 
that it may ſubliſt ſafely and ſecurely by them, without neceſſity of new modelling or cor- 
re@ion. Of this ſort was Sparta, which for more than $00 years was obſerved to remain 
entire and incorrupt, without any dangerous commotion. On the other ſide, that City 
mult needs be in ſome meaſure unhappy, which, not having ſubmitted to, or complyed 
with the prudence of a fingle founder, is neceſſitated of it ſelt to remodel and reform. Of 
theſe kinds, that is moſt unhappy whoſe principles were at firſt remote and devious from 
the right way which might have conducted to perfeQtion 3 and indeed thoſe Common- 
wealths which are in this degree, are almoſt impoſſible to be eſtabliſhed by any accident 
whatſoever. But others (whoſe Commencements are good, and capable of improvement, 
though perhaps not exquiſitely pexfet) may become perfeR afterwards by the concurrence 
of accidents, yet not without danger, foraſmuch as moſt men are averſe, and will not cafily 
admit of any new Law which introduces new Orders and Cuſtoms into a City, without 
great appearance of neceifity, and that neceffity ariling neceſſasily from ſome danger im- 
mg; it many times falls out the Common-weakh periſhes before remedy can be ap- 
plyed. Of this the Common-wealth of Florence 1s inſtance ſufficient, which in the com- 
motion of Areiz was the 11 th. time reformed, and the 12 th. time confounded by the fe- 
dition of Prats. 
But being now to diſcourſe of the. State of the Roman Common-wealth, and what were 
the accidents atd orders which advanced it to that perfeRion, it is convenient to premiſe 
( what has been aſſerted by ſeveral Aiithors) that there are but three ſorts of Governments, 
Monarehy, Ariftocracy, and Democyacy, to.cither of which, who-ever intends to ere a Go- 
vernment, may apply as he pleaſes. Others (of no leGs reputation) are of opinion the forms 
of Governtnent ate fix, of which three arc bad, and three good of themſelves, but fo eaſily 
corrupted, even they become fatal and- pernicious. Thoſe which are good are the three 
before mentioned » thoſe which are evil are three others prong pon the three former z 
and caftying {o near a refemblance,they many times interfere, and fall one into the other,as 
Manarchy into Tyranny,Ariſtocracy into Oligarchy,and Democracy into Anarchy and Can- 
fukion : inſomuch, that who-ever forins his Government of one of the three former, forms 


«0 


it for no long time, becauſe no care nor remedy can prevent, but it will degenerate into its- 
contrary; by reaſon of the ſimilitude betwixt ' virtue and vice : and theſe changes and va-- 


riations:of Government hapned by accident amongfi men 3 for at the deginoing of the 
Wotld the Inhiabitants being few, they lived diſperſed after the manner of beaſts: after- 
wards, as they nultiplyed, they began to unite, and, for their better defence, to look out for 
ſuch. as were more ſtrong, robuſt; and-valiant, that. they might chooſe one out of them 
to make him their head, and pay him obtdiences from hence the firſt diſtinQion. betwixc 
hone and diſhoneſt did-arife: for obſerving that if any injar'd his BenefaQtor, it inune- 
diately:'crtated an hatted and compaſſion among the reſt, all ptopke abhorring him that 
was ungrateful, and cominiferating him that was injur'd leſt the ſame injuſtice might hap- 
pen to. themſelves, they began to make:Laws, and oxdajo-puniſhments for offenders; and 
this was the firſtappeaxance of juſtice inthe World, after which, being to make EleQion 
of_their Prince, they did-not ſo much. refped the ability of his body as the qualifications of 
his mind, chooſing hiiv that was moſt prudent and juſt3 but by degrees their Government 
ceming to be Hereditary, and not by Election, according «o their former way, thoſe which 
inhericed degenerated from their Anceſtors, and negleRing all virtuous actions, begas to be- 
lieve that Princes were exalted for no other end but to diſcriminate thetnſelves trom their 
ſubjects by their pomp, luxury, and all other effeminate qualities, by which means they fel! 
into the hatred of the people, and by conſequence became affraid of them, and that bor in- 
crealing, 
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creaſing, they began to meditate revenge, oppreſſing ſome, and diſobliging others, till in« 
Gnlibly the Government altered, and fell into Tyranny: And theſe ove the firſt Lokads 
of ruine, the fitſt occaſion of Conjuration and Conſpiracy againſt Princes, not ſo much in 
the pulillanimous and poor, as in thoſe whoſe genexolity, ſpirit and riches would not ſuffer 
them to ſubmit to ſo diſhonourable adininiftrations; The multitude following the autho- 
rity of the Nobles, took up Arms againſt their Prince, and having pens mk and extir 


ted that Government, they ſubjected themſelves to the Nobility which had freed _ | 


and deteſting the name of a fing]e perſon, they took the Government upon. themſelves, and 
at firſt (refleQing, upon the late Tyranny) governed according to new Laws devifed by 
themſclves, paſtponing particular profit to "ublick advantage, ſo that both the one and the 
other were preſerved and managed with great diligence and exaQtneſs: But their autho- 
rity afterwards deſcending upon their Sons, (who being ignorant of the variations of for- 


tune, as not having experimented her inconſtancy_ and not contenting themfelves with a 
civil equality, br falling into rapine, oppreſſion, ambition, and adulteries, they changed the 
Government again, and brought it from an Optimacy to be governed by few, without 
any reſpe& or conſideration of Juſtice or Civility 3 ſo that in a ſhort time it hapned 
to them as to the Tyrant; for the multitude being weary of their Government, were ready 
to aſſiſt any body that would attempt to remove it, by which means in a thort time it was 
extinguiſhed. 

And foraſmuch as the tyranny of their Prince, and the inſolence of their Nobles were 
freſh in their memory, they reſolved to reſtore neither the one nor the other, but concluded 
upon a popular State, which was then regulated fo as neither Prince nor Noble ſhould have 
any authority: and there being no States but are reverenced at firſt,this Populacy continued 
for ſome time, but not long, (eſpecially after its Founders) for it fell immediately into an 
irreſiſtible licentiouſneſs, contemning all authority both publick and private z and ever 
man living after his own mind, a thouſand injurics were daily committed, fo that forc'd by 
neceſſity, by the ſuggeſtions of ſome good man, or for avoiding the like enormities, they 
returned to their primitive Kingſhip, and from thence by degrees relapſed again in the 
manner, and upon the occaſions aforefaid. And this is the Sphear and Circle in which 
all Republicks have, and do move + but it feldom or never happens that they return ta the 
ſame circumſtances of Government again, becauſe it is ſcarce poſſible for any of them to be 
fo long liv'd, as to paſs many times thorow the ſame mutations, and remain upon its le 
It ſometimes comes to paſs likewiſe, that in the conflicts and troubles of a State, being, de- 
ſtitute both of counſel and force, it becomes a prey to ſome A —— Common-wealth 
that is better governed than it : but admitting that could not be, Governments would fall 
from one to another, and make an infinite circulation. For theſe reafons'all the forefaid 
forms of Government are in my judgment infirm and unſtable 3 the three good ones from 
the ſhortneſs of man's life, and the three bad ones from their proper imperfecions. Where- 
upon, the wiſeſt Legylators finding this defect, and ayoiding every one of thoſe kinds, they 
fram'd a Government which ſhould conſiſt of them all, believing it to be more permanenc 
and fable, becauſe, Prince, Nobles and People living in the ſame City, and communicating 
in the ſame Government, they would be all of them in light of one another, and more ca- 
pable of correaion. The perſon which in this kind has merited moſt praiſe was Lycaurgus, 
who ordered his Laws,in Sparte in ſuch manner, that giving King, Nobility and People 
each of _ them their portion, he.crefed a Government that continued for more than eight 
hundred years, to his great honour, and that Cities repoſe. BE 

To Solan it hapned clear otherwiſe, (who was the Athenia» Legiſlator) whoſe aiming. 
only at. a popular Goverawent, was the cauſe it was ſo ſhort lived, that before he died he 
ſaw the tyrauny of Pifftrates. ſpring out of it 3 and though forty years after the Tyrant's 
Heirs were expelled, and. Athens reſtored to its liberty, yet reſuming the old modeT_ which 
Solon. had recommended, it.could not continue above an hundred years, notwithſtanding 
many new Laws, were ſuper-added to reſtrain the inſolence of the Nobility, and the looſe- 
nels of the;Commoys.,. .But there being no mixture and temperarnent of Principality and 
Optimacy with the other, in reſpe& of Sparts, Athens was but of little duration. But to 
return to. Rame, though it had not a Lycurgus to obſtetricate at its bixth, and ſupply it with 
ſuch Laws as might preſerve its-freedom ſo long .. | 

Nevertheleſs, the accidents which hapned upon the diſſention betwixt the people and the 
Senate produced that in ſome meaſure which was defective at its foundation 3 for though 
in its beginning its Laws and Orders were imperfc, yet it did not altogether deflect from 
the right way. which was to condud it to perfe&tion, Romulus, Numa, and all the reſt of its 
Kings making many good Laws conformable to its freedom. But their ultimate delign being 
to perpetuate their Monarchy,though that City remained free,there were many things _ 

ted , 
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ted by thoſe Princes which were neceſſary for its conſervation. And though it fell out tic 
Kings loſt their Dominion upon the aboveſaid occaſions, yet thoſe who expulſed them, 
creating, two Conſuls in their ftcad, they rather drove the name than the authority of King- 
ſhip out of the City. After which, the Government reciding in the Conſuls and Senate. 
it conſiſted only of two of the three ſorts, Monarchy and Ariſtocracy : it remained now 
to give place only to a popular Governrnent, and the Roman Nobility being grown infolenr 
upon occaſions which ſhall be mentioned hereafter, the people tumultuated, took up Arn:; 
againſt them, and prevailed ſo far, that (leſt otherwiſe they might loſe all) it was conſented 
the people ſhould have their ſhare, and yet the Senate and Conſuls on the other hand retain 
ſo much of their former authority as to keep up their degrees as before : and this was the 
beginning of the Tribunes of the people, after the creation of which, that State became 
better eſtabliſhed, every one of the three ſorts havinga ſhare in the Government: and for- 
tune was very favourable, that though it ſuffered many mutations, and paſſed from a Mo- 
narchy to an Ariſtocracy, and from that to the people by the ſame gradations, and the ſame 
occaſions I have mentioned 3 nevertheleſs the power was not taken from their Kings to 
transfer it upon the Nobles, nor from the Nobility to give it wholly to the people 3 bur 
remaining mixt and compounded of all three, that Republick grew in time to be pertcct, 
to which perfe&ion the difference and jealouties betwixt the Senate and People contributed 
exceedingly, as ſhall be largely demonſtrated in the two following Chapters. 


CHA P. IIL 
Upon what accidents and tumults in Rome the Tribune of the people was created, 
by which that Common-wealth became more perfe@. 
A Ccording to the judgment of all Authors who have written of Civil Govetnthene, 
and the examples of all Hiſtory, it is neceſſary to who-ever would eſtabliſh a Govern- 
ment, and preſcribe Laws to it, to preſuppoſe all men naturally bad, and that they will ſhew 
and cxert that natural malignity as often as they have occafion to do it ſecurely ; for though 
it may poſſibly lie concealed for ſome time, it is tor ſome ſecret reaſon, which want of pre- 
ſident and experience renders inviſible ; but tinie diſcovers it afterwards, and is therefore 
juſtly called the Father of Truth. © ns 
After the expulſion of the Tarquins there appeared in Rome a very great rmion betwixt 
* the Senate and the people 3 the Senate ſeetned to have depoſited their old arrogance, and 
taken up a gentleneſs and humility that rendred thern grateful even to the meaneſt mecha- 
nick : in this manner they curb*d and conſtrained their evil deſigns, as having no hopes of 
fucceſs while the Tarquins were living, who were formidable tc the Nobility of themſelves, 
and would be much more, if the people by any ill uſage ſhould be animated to joyn with 
them, and this was the true ground of their hypocriſie. But no ſooner were the Tarquing 
dead, and the Nobility diſcharged of their fear, but they began to expectorate, and ſpit 
out the venom had lain ſo long in their ſtomachs againſt the people, ulmg them with all ima- 
ginable injury and contempt, which c_ of theirs gives good teſtimony to my aſſer- 
tion, that man is naturally wicked, never does well but upon necelfity; and when at any 
fime it is at his choice; and he rmay follow his own genius with freedom, all things run im- 
mediately into diſorder and confuſion 3 and that ſayirig is not without reaſon, That Reputa- 
#701 and poverty make men induſtrious, but it is Laws which make them good: otherwiſe, if 
people did well of themſelves, Laws would be uſeleſs; but where that is not to be expe- 
ted, Laws become neceſſary. No fooner were the Tarquins removed, and the authoricy 
ad terror where-with they kept the Senate in awe, but it was thought fit to find out ſome 
. tHew invention that might reſtrain the Nobility, and keep them in-the ſame circles of hu- 
manity and juſtice as the Targuins had done whilſt they were alive: at length, after many 
ſquabbles and contentions betwixt the people and them, all was accommodated by the crea- 
tion of a Tribune for the ſecurity of the people, which Tribune was to be inveſted with ſuch 


authority and Toby as tight enable him to become afterwards an Arbitor betwixe 
them, and a ſtop for the future to the inſolence of the Nobility. 
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CHAP. 1IV, 


The diſentions betwixt the Senate and the people of Rome, were the occaſion that 
Common-wealth became ſo powerful and free. 


Cannot in ſilence paſs over the tumults and cotmmotions which hapned in Rome betwixt 

the death of the Tarquins, and the creation of thoſe Tribunes. Nor can I forbear ſay- 
ing ſomething againſt the opinion of many who will needs have Rome to have been a tu- 
multuous Republick, ſo full of mutiny and confuſion, that had not its good fortune and va- 
Jour ſupplyed for its defets, it would have been infeftior to any vther Common-wealth 
whatſoever. I cannot deny but fortune and valour were the occafions of the Roman Em- 
pire3 but, in my judgment, they do not conſider, that where the ſouldier is good, the diſci- 
pline is good 3 and where the diſcipline is good, there is commonly good fortune : but to 
return to the other particulars in that City, I ſay, thoſe who objeQR againſt the tumults be- 
twixt the Nobles and the People, do in my opinion condemn thoſe very things which 
were the firſt occaſion of its freedom, regarding the noiſe and clamours which do uſually 
follow ſuch commotions, more than the good etfeRs they do commonly produce, not con- 
iidering that in all Common-wealths there are two oppoſite humours, one of the People, 
the other of the Nobleſs; and that all Laws which are made in favour of liberty, proceed 
from the differences betwixt them, as may caſily be ſeen in the revolutions of Rome: for 
from the time of the Targquins to the Gracchi, (which was more than three hundred years) 
in all the tumults in Rome ſeldom any body was baniſhed, and ſeldomer put to death: fo 
that it is not reaſonable to eſteem thoſe popular tumults ſo dangerous and horrible, nor to 
pronounce that a ſeditious and bloody Common-wealth, which in ſo long time, among, all 
their heats and animoſities, ſent not above eight or ten perſons into baniſhment, executed 
but few, and condemned not many to any pecuniary Mul&. Nor can it be called reaſona- 
bly diſorderly and irregular, which produced ſo many examples of all forts of virtue 3 
for good examples proceed from good Education, and good Education from good Laws, 
and good Laws from thoſe tumults which many people do ſo inconſiderately condemn 3 and 
who-ever examines their ſucceſs, will not find they have produced any Laws or Violence to 
the prejudice of the common intereſt, but rather on the contrary. And if any ſhould ob- 
3e& their ways were wild and unuſual, to hear the people roaring againſt the Senate, and 
the Senate railing againſt the people. To ſee them running tumultuouſly about the ſtreets, 
ſhutting up their ſhops, and leaving the Town, I anſwer, that all Cities ought to be allowed 
Tome ways of vent and evacuation for their paſſions, and eſpecially thoſe who expect aſ- 
liſtance from their people in time of exigence and danger 3 in which number the City of 
Rome was one, and had this cuſtom, that when the Commons had a mind to a new Law, 
they either committed ſome of the aforeſaid outrages, or elſe refuſed to liſt themſelves for 
the Wars, ſo that to appeaſe, it was in ſome meaſure neceſſary to comply with them, and 
the deſires of a free people are ſeldom or never deſtructive or prejudicial to liberty, becauſe 
they commonly ſpring from actual oppreſſion, or an apprehenſion of it 3 and if perhaps 
that apprehenſion ſhould be vain, and ill grounded, there is the remedy of Conventions, in 
which ſome honeſt man or good Orator may remonſtrate their miſtake 3 and the people, 
though (as Tully ſays) they may be ignorant, yet they are capable enough of the truth, and 
do ealily ſubmit to it, when delivered to them by ary perſon they think credible, and to 
be believed. So that it is an obligation upon us to judge more moderately of the Roman 
Government, and to conſider that ſo many good effeRts as proceeded from that Republick, 
could not have been produced but from ſutable cauſes : and if their tumults were the cc- 
calion of the creation of the Tribwnes, they were more laudable than otherwiſe 3 for be- 
tides that they ſecured a ſhare of the Government to the people, they were conſtituted 
as Guardians and Conſervators of the Roman liberty, as thall be ſhewn in the Chapter 
enſuing; 
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CHAP. V. 


Where the Guardianſhip of liberty may be moſt ſecurely depoſited, whether among 
' the People or Nobility : and which has greater occaſion to tumultnate, be that 
would acquire more, or he that would defend and keep what he has. 


Tr who have given us the wiſeſt and moſt judicious ſcheme of a Common-wealth, | 


Have laid down the conſervation of liberty as a neceſſary fundamental, and according 
25 that is more or leſs ſecured, the Government is like to be more or lefs duxable. Burt for- 
afmuch as all Comimon-wealths conſiſt of Nobility and Populacy, the queſiron ariſes in 
whoſe hands that liberty is depoſited moſt ſafely. In old times among the Lacedemonians, 
and in our times among the Venetians, it was intruſted with the Nobility 3 but! among the 
Romans with the common people for which reaſon it is to be examined. which of them 
made the better-cle&ions. 

If we look back to their Originals, there are arguments on both ſides 3 but if we regard 
only their fate and concluſion, the Nobility muſt carry it, in reſpect that the liberty of the 
Spartans and Venetians have been much longer lived. But on the other fide, (to juſtify the 
Romans) freedom is (I conceive) moſt properly committed to their cuftody who have leaſt 
appetite to uſurp. And doubtleſs, if the ends and deligns both of the Nobility and Com- 
mons be conſidered, it will be found the Nobility are ambitious of Dominion, while the 
Comimons have no other thoughts but to defend themfelves againftitz and, by confequence, 
having leſs hopes to uſurp, they have more inclination to live free: fo that the conſervation 
of their liberty being committed to the people, it is but reaſonable to believe they will be 
more careful to preſerve it 3 and by how much they are lels likely to uſurp upon it them- 
ſelves, with the mote vigilance will they ſecure it againft the encroachments of others. On 
the other fide, he that defends the Spartan and Venetian conſtitution, alledges, rhat by put- 
ting that power into the hands of the Nobility, two excellent things are performed. One 
rs, that thereby they fatisfie their ambition who have the greateſt intereft m the Common- 
wealth. The other, that they take from the people all opportunity of exerting their na- 
turaf turbulency and unquictnefs, which has not only been the occaffon of fntmire diſſen- 
tions, but is apt likewiſe to enforce the Nobility upon ſuch deſperate conrſes as may in time 
produce unremediable effe&ts. Of this, Rome it {elf is propoſed as an example, where the 
Tribunes being invefted with that authority, it was not ſufficient to have one Plebeian 
Conful, but the people muſt have both, and not content with that neither, they would have 
the Cenſor, Pretor, and all the other great Magiſtrates of the City choſen out of the people. 
Nor Was this enough, but carried on with the fame exorbitant fury, they began by degrees 
to adore ſuch men as they ſaw likely to confront and beard the Nobility, which humour 
was the riſe of Maris his greatneſs, and his greatne(s the deſtruQtion of Rome. All this 
conſidered, it is no eaſy matter, upon impartial deliberation on both fides, to pronounce 
Which of the two is moſt ſafely to be truſted with the- liberty, becaufe it is no lefs difficule 
to determine which is moſt pernicious to a Common-wealth, he that (not ſatisfied with 
what he has) is ambitious of more, or he that is content, and would ſecure what he has 
got. He that ſhall examine it critically, will conclude thus either you argue for a Repub< 
lick, whoſe aim is to extend and propagate its Empire, as Rome; or one whoſe deligns 
reach no further than to preſerve what they have got. In the firſt caſe, *tis neceſſary in all 
things to follow the example of Rome; in the ſecond, Venice and. Sparta are rather to be 
imitated for the reafons aforeſaid, which ſhall be reinforc'd in the following Chapter. But 
to return from whence we have ſtragled, and diſcourſe of what men are moſt nocent in a 
Common-wealth, they that are impatient to get, ot they that are only fearful to loſe; I ſay, 


' that when Marcus Menenius was made DiQator, and Marcus Fulvius Maſter of the Hoſe, 


(both of them Plebeians) to enquire into certain Conſpiracies that were entred into at 
Capra, againſt the City of Rome, anthority was given them at the ſame time to examine 


. and take cogniſance of ſuch perſons as, by bribery, or any other unlawful means, detign*d 


upon the Conſulſhip, or any other of the great offices in Rome: by which the Nobility be- 
ing highly provoked, (as ſuſped&ting it to be done in oppoſition to them) cauſed it to be 
fpread abroad, that the Nobility did not by any ambitious or irxcgular ways affe&t or de- 
ſign-upon thoſe great places 3 but the Commons, who not daring to truſt their preferment 
to their extraction or virtue, took all extraordinary courſes to advance themſelves to them. 
In particular they accuſed the DiQator, and that with ſo much vehemence and ſucceſs, he 
was glad to call a Counſel, and (having ccmplaincd very much of the calumniations of 

the 
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the Nobility) to lay down his Dictatorſhip , and ſubmit- himſelf to the judgment of the 
people , by whom the Cauſe beiug heard, he was fairly acquitted. There it was diſputed 
very hard which was moſt ambitious 3 He that would get, or He that would preſerve; for 
a violent appetite either in the one, or the other may be the occalion of great diſturbances 

which in my judgment are oftner cauſed by them that are in poſſeſſion , becauſe the appre- 
henſion of loſing what they have got, produces the ſame eagerneſs and paſſion, as delire of 
acquiſition does in the other, foraſmuch as they ſeldom think themſelves ſafe in what they 
have, but by new accumulation belides, the more wealth or Territory they have, the 
more power and capacity they have'to Uſurp as they ſee occalion : to which may be added 
that their incorrigible and ambitious deportments, do provoke and kindle a delire in ſuch as 
have not thoſe dignities, to compaſs them if they can, and that for two reaſons, to revenge 


themſelves upon them, by ſtripping them of all ; and to enrich themſelves into the bargain: 


by the wealth and honours 'which they ſee others manage ſo ill. 


m———_—_——_—— 


CHAP. VL. | 
ihether in Rome ſuch a form of Government could be eftabliſhed, as ſhould 
take away the animoſities betwixt the Senate aud the People. 

WW Hat the continued jealoulies betwixt the Senate and the People did produce , we 

have alrcady diſcourſed 3 but becauſe the effes of them remained till the time of 
the Gracchi, and were the occaſion of the deſtruction of their liberty, it may be demanded 
whether Rome might not have attained that height of Authority and Grandeur under ano- 
ther form of Government that might have prevented thoſe animoſities. To reſolve this 
Queſtion, it is neceſſary tolook back upon thoſe Republicks whoſe Fortune it has been to 


retain their liberty a long time without thoſe inconveniencies, to examine what was their 
form, and whether it was practicable in Rome. As Examples, we may produce Sparta 


and Venice, the firſt Ancient, the latter more modern, both mentioned before Sparta was - 


overned by a King, and a {mall Senate ; Venice did not divide the Government into 
iſtin& Names 3 but all who were admitted to the adminiſtration were called Gentlemen 
under one common appellation 3 and that, more by- accident, than any prudence in the Le- 
giſlator 3 for when to thole Rocks upon which that City is now ſeated , many: people did 
repair for the reaſons aboveſaid, in proceſs of time their number encreafing, ſo faſt, that they 
could not live peaceably without Laws, they reſolved to put themſelves under ſome form , 
and meeting often together to deliberate upon what, when they found they were numerous 
enough to {ubliſt by themſelves, they made a Law to preclude all new comers from the 
Governtnent:and finding afterwards their numbers encreaſe, and that there were multitudes 
of Inhabitants incapable of publick adminiſtration 3 in honour to the Governors they called 
them Gentlemex of Venice, and the others but Citizens z and this diſtinction might not 
only be inſtituted, but continued without tumult, becauſe when firſt introduced, all the 
Inhabitants participating of the Government, no body could complain, and they who came 
after, finding it tirm and eſtablithed, had no reaſon, nor opportunity to diſturb it z They 
had no xcaſon, becauſe no injury was done them 3 they had no opportunity , becauſe the 
Government reſtrained them, and they were not employed in any thing that might furniſh 
them with authority : belides thoſe who came after were not in number diſproportionable 
to the Governors, the latter being equally, if not moxe numerous than they 3 for which rea- 
ſons the Venetians were able not only to ere but maintain their Government a long time, 
without any revolution. | Fs | | | 
Sparta being (as I aid before ) governed by a King and a ſmall Senate, might likewilc 
preſerve its Model a long time, by reaſon the Inhabitants were but few, ſtrangers excluded, 
and the Laws of Lyczrgus eſtabliſhed with great veneration, ſo that living by thoſe Laws, 
all occaſicn of tumult was taken away, and they might continue united a long time for 
though the Offices and Commands were .conferred upon a few, yet the revenue of the 
Coantry being cqually diſtributed, the people were not .Seditious, though they were kept 
at a difiance 3 nor did the Nobility provoke them by any inſolence or opprefſion 3, and this 
proceeded from the condition of their Kings, who being environ:d by the Nobility , had 
no ſafer way to ſecure their dignity, than by protecting the people from injuſtice and vio- 
lence, by which means the fear, and thedefire of Command being taken from the people, 
the Emulations betwixt them and the Nobility, and the octalions of tumultuating ceaſed,. 
fo that it was not hard for them to enjoy their rnquiny ſeveral Ages z Of the Ragpy of 
0 their 
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their tranquility, there were two principal cauſes 3 Firſt, The number of the Spartans 
being ſmall, there was no neceſſity that their Governors ſhould be many 3 and next no 
ſtrangers being admitted, they were not liable to be corrupted , nor to ericreaſe to ſuch a 
number, as might grow inſupportable to thoſe few who were under their Government. 
Theſe things being conſidered, it is plain that the Roman Legiſlators contd not have infti- 
tuted a Common-wealth that ſhould be free from Sedition and Mutiny, any other way, 
than by imitating the Venetians and Spartans, that is by not employing the people in their 
Wars, like the Venetians, nor entertaining Foreigners into their City, as the Spartans, 
But the Roman Legiſlators tranſgreſſing in both,the people grew ftrong,and by conſequence 
tumultuous 3 and if any way the*Government were to be rendered more quiet, this incon- 
venience would follow, it would be rendered alſo more weak, and all means be taken away 
that might condudt it to that height of grandeur and authority, at which afterwards it 
arrived 3 fo that thoſe applications which prevented the tumults in Rome , prevented alſo 
its enlargement, and the extent of its Empire, as it happens in moſt humane affairs, the 
removal of one inconvenience is the contraQting of another. For if you arm, and adapt 
a numerous people for the War, by their means to enlarge your Territory 3 you put them 
into a condition of being unmanageable afterwards, and not to be kept down to your Diſci- 
pline and Government 3 whereas it you keep them diſarmed, and their number but few, 
though you may make your ſelf Arbitrary, you can never continue it , for your Subjects 
will grow ſo poor ſpirited and vile, you will become a prey to the firſt man that invades 
you. In all deliberations therefore, the inconveniences are to be conlidered, and that reſo- 
lution prefer*d, in which there are feweſt ; for none can be taken that are abſolutely free. 
The Kemans then in imitation of the Spartans, might have ſet upa King for his lite, and 
appointed a little Senate 3 but by ſo doing, they could never have laid the foundation of fo 
valt an Empire, for an EleQive King , and a fmall Senate would have contributed but little 
fo their unity and peace. He then who would ſet up a new Common-wealth, ſhould con- 
{fider whether he would have it (like Rome) cxtend -its Dominion and Soveraignty 3 or 
keep it ſelf within its own bounds without any dilatation. In the firſt caſe it is neceſſary 
to imitate the Romans, and give way to the-tumults and publick difſentions as well as he 
can 3 for without his Citizens be numerous, and well diſciplin'd and arm*d, he can never 


extend his Dominion and ifhe could, it would be impoffible to keep it. In the ſecond, 


he is to frame to the Model of the Spartans, and Venetians 3 but becauſe augmentation of 
Empire, is commonly the dettrution of fuch Common-wealths, he is by all pothble means 
to prohibit new acquiſitions, becauſe depending upon weak Common-wealths, they are 
always deltruCtive and pernicious, as Experience has ſhown in the Examples of Sparta and 
Venice. The firſt having ſubducd moſt part of Greece, diſcovered, upon a ſlight accident, 
the weakneſs of its foundation, for the Thebans revolting at the inltigation of Pelopidas, 
gave opportunity to other Citics, and quite ruined the Government. In lixe manner Ve- 
nice having conquer'd the greateſt part of Italy, more by their Mony and Art:ice, than 
Arms, preſuming too much upon their torce, and coming toa Battel, they were worſted, 
and in one day loſt all which they had got. I ſhould think therefore a Common-wealth that 
would ttand a long time, ſhould model it ſelf within according to the Example of Sparts, 
and like Venice, ſcat it ſelf in ſo ſtrong and inexpugnable a place, that it might notapprc- 
hend any ſudden inſult 3 nor make it ſelf ſo great on the other {ide as to become formidable 
toits Neighbors; For the common Motives that excite people to make War upon a Com- 
mon-wealth, are two 3 either to conquer it themſelves, or to ſecure themſelves againſt it, 
and by the aforeſaid expedient, thoſe two ways are totally fruftrated 3 for if it be hard of 
acceſs, and well-diſpoſed to defend it ſelf, it will ſeldom or never happen that any Body 
will attempt it. If it keeps within its own bounds, and by experience be found free from 
ambition, no body will fear it, nor will any body offend it 3 and queſtionleſs it would be 
the more ſafe, it by the Laws and Conſtitutions it was forbidden to extend, for I am clearly 
of opinion, that keeping things in this balance and Equilibrium, the Government would 
be more civil, and the peace of the City more certain. But the affairsof man being muta- 
ble, and nothing in them that is durable and firm 3 there is a neceſſity that they either 
encreafe or diminiſh, and that neceſſity does many times conſtrain us, to what in reaſon we 
ſhould rather decline. Whence it happens, That if a Government be erected apt to defend 
it {c]t in peace and ſecurity without extending its bounds, and neceſſity enforces it to en- 
large, That enlargement takes away its foundation, and ruines it the ſooner. $0 on the 
other {ide, when the Stars are ſo benign to a Common-wealth , as to place it in peace, 
without any occalion of War, that peace begets idleneſs, and idlenc{s cffeminacy or faction, 


which two things (and indeed either of them alone) will be ſufficient to ſubyert it. Where- 
lore, it being impoffible, as I conceive, to keep things in this balance and mediocrity 3 in 


the 
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the-Conſiitution of all Republicks, particular care is to be had to what is moſt honourable 
4nd things are to be ſo ordered, that it neceſſity ſhould compel then to inlarge, they might 
do it in ſuch manner as to.be Ture to keep it. But to return, a Common-wealth, in my 
judgment, is better fram'd to the example of Rome, than either to the Venetian or S partan, 
it being ſo hard to hit the exact way between the one and the cther 3 and for the emula- 
tions betwixt the Nobility and the People, they are to be born as inconvenicncies, but ſuch 
as are neceſſary for a people that would riſe to the grandeur of the Komars 3 againſt which 
nevertheleſs (as I have ſhewn before) the authority of the Tribznes will be ſome remedy, 


if inveſted with the power of impeaching, which was given to the. Tribunes in other 
States, as I ſhall ſhew in my next Chapter. 
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CH AP. VII 
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How neceſſary it is for the conſervation of a State, that any Citizen be 
ſecurely accuſed. 


T Here is nothing of more importance to the ſafety of a State, than that permiſſion be 
given to ſuch as are ſet up for the conſervation of its liberty, to accuſe ſuch perſons to 
the People, the Senate, or other Magittrates as ſhall any way offend againſt the Conſtitutions 
thereof; and this praCtice has two effe&s very protitable for the Common-wealth : the 
firſt is, the Citizens, for fear of being accuſed, do not attempt any thing to the prejudice of 
the Statez and if they do, they are ecalily and readily ſuppreſs : the other is, that thereby 
a way is opened for the evacuation of ſuch humours as are too frequent among the Citizens 
of every great City 3 which humours, without ſome legal vent, do uſually recur to extra- 
ordinary ways that are abſolutely pernicious : wherefore there is nothing renders a Com- 
mon-wealth more ſtable and firm, than the proviſion of ſome legal courſe for the evapora- 
tion of thoſe humours which endanger it. This may be demonſirated by ſeveral exam- 
ples, but eſpecially by that which is mentioned by Titzs Livixs in his diſcourſe of Coriola- 
aus. He tells us, that the Nobility of Rome being exaſperated againſt the people, for that 
they thought their authority too much increaſed upon the creation of their Tribuxesz and 
it hapning at that time, that. in reſpe& of the great ſcarcity of. proviſions, the Senate ha4 
ſent into Sicily for ſupplies 3 Corzolanws being, a great adverſary to the popular FaQtion, ad- 
viſcd that this was a fair time to chaſtiſe the licentiouſneſs of the people, and to take from 
then that power which they had aſſumed to the prejudice of the Nobility,to which purpoſe 
he petſwaded the Senate againſt diſtributing the corn. This counſel coming to the ears of 
the people, they were ſo highly incenſed, that they ſet upon him tumultuouſly as he cam 
out of the Senate, atd had certainly killed him, had not the Tribunes interpoſed, and cite 
him to appear before them in order to his defence. By which accident it is plain how 
much it is for the intereſt of a Common-wealth, that a legal way be provided to diſcharge 
the choller of the people, which otherwiſe will be apt to fly to extraordinary courſes, an 
without doubt produce more miſchievous effects : for if a ſingle Citizen be cut off, (though 
poſſibly unjuſtly) it begets little or no diſorder in the Common-wealth, becauſe execution 
is done without private force, or foreign aſſiſtance, (which are mortal things to a tree 
State) and what is done by courle of Law, and publick Authority, is neither deſtructive 
nor dangerous. And as to ancient examples, I think this of Corzlanus ſufficient 3 from 
whence every man may gather what miſchief would have reſulted to the Common-wealth 
of Rome, had he been cut in picces by the fury of the people it would have created private 
diſguſts 3 thoſe diſguſts jealouſies, thoſe jealouſies provilion for defenc2z that combina- 
tions 3 combinations parties3z and parties deſtruction : but by the interpolition of pub- 
lick authority, all theſe evils were prevented. We have ſeen in our time what inconveni- 
encies followed in Florence, becauſe the multitude had not a legal way of ſpending their in- 
dignation againſt one of their Citizens. Franceſco Valori was Prince of that City, ſuſj e- 
Qed by many people, as if he deſigned to make himſelf abſolute, and by his haughtineſs 
and pride to exceed thoſe limits which the Laws had preſcribed : there being in that Com- 
mon-wealth no way to prevent it, but by ſetting up a Faction in oppoſition to his, he began 
to look out himſelf, and to rnake a party that might defend him. The people on the other 
fide having no legal way to ſuppreſs them, betook themſelves to their Arins. And whereas, 
if an ordinary way had bcen open to have oppoſed him, his deſigns had been obviated by 
his ſingle deftruction 3 being forced upon au extrordinary, it was cffe&ted not only by his, 
but by the tuine of many cther eminent Citizeriss To confirm what we have (aid, another 
Oo 2 inſkancgs 
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inſtance might be produced in the City in the caſe of Peter Soderini, which hapned for want 
of a Law whereby they might impeach any Citizen that aſpir'd to the Government. There 
were eight Judges only in that Common-wealth, which are not enough to adminiſter 
juſtice againſt a powerful man : in States that are well conſtituted, *tis neceflary there be 
more 3 for where they are ſo few, their difpatch is but ſmall, and they are corrupted with 
more caſe than where they are many. If therefore there had been any ſuch way allewed, 
upon his ill Government,the Citizens would haye formally impeached him, without callin 

in an Army of Spaniards and it his Government had been well, they durſt not have ac- 
cuſed him, leſt he ſhould have accuſed them again and by that means that emulation would 
have been prevented which was the cauſe of fo much miſchief: from whence it may be 


concluded, when ever foreign aſhſtance is called in by any party in a City, that it proceeds 


from the- ill conſtitution of that Government, and that there is no legal way of purging 
thoſe humours which are ſo natural to men 3, againſt all which, no remedy is more properly 
applicable, than by authorizing ſeveral perſons of quality and intereſt to receive informa- 
tions : which practice was fo well followed in Rome, that in all difſentions betwixt the Se- 
nate and the people, it was never known that either Senate, or people, or any private Citi- 
zen what-ever had recourſe to foreign aſſiſtance for having juſtice at home, what need of 
fetching it from abroad? To theſe examples aforeſaid, we may add another out of Titus 
Livizs, who tells us, that in Cl»fia the chief City of the Tuſcans, Lmccamon having vitiated 
a Siſter of one Arzns, and Aruns being unable to vindicate her, by reaſon of the power of 
the delinquent, he addreſſed to the French, who at that time had the Government of Lome- 
bardy, and poſſeſſing them with the protitablenefs of the Expedition, he prevailed with 
them to bring an Army to revenge him of that outrage and injury which his Siſter 
had received: and doubtleſs he would never have betaken himſelf to the relief of a 
foreigner, could he have hoped for reparation at home, But as liberty of juſt accuſation is 
great ſecurity to a State, ſo tolleration of calumny is as dangerous on the other ſide, which 
we ſhall evince in the following Chapter. 
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Unjuit calumnies are no leſs pernitious to 4 Common-wealth, than legal accuſa- 
tions are profitable and good. 


T Hough the valour of Furivs Camillzs (after he had raiſed their Siege, and driven the 
A French from their Leaguer before Rome) was ſo univerſally venerable, that none of 
the Romans thought it diminution either to their reputation or dignity to give him prece- 
dence 3 yet Manlins Capitolinus could not brook that ſo much honour ſhould be given him, 
ſeeing, in his judgment, he had done as much towards the preſervation of the City, and 
deſerved as well, in faving the Capitol, as Camilis had done in the other 3 and in military 
experience he thought himſelf no way inferior : ſo that full of envy, and unable to bear 
the greatneſs of his Competitor, finding he could make no impreſſion upon the Senators, 
he turned himſelf to the people, and ſpread abroad ſeveral falſe reports againſt him. 
Among other things, he puts it into their heads, that the Treaſure which was raiſed for 
payment of the French had not been given, but was continued in the hands of private Ci- 
tizens> which mony, if reaſſumed, might be applycd to publick uſe, and either leſſen the 
duties, or diſcharge the debts of the people. Theſe pretences had great influence upon 
the people, infomuch as they began to talk, to murmur, to meet, to poſt themſelves tumul- 
tuouſly in many places ini the City, which being obſerved, and thought very dangerous by 
the Senate, they created a Dictator to take cogniſance vf the buſineſs, and reſtrain the fi 

of Manlizs, The Dictator cited Manlizs, and appointed him a day 3 Mazlizs appeared, 
and being environed by the people as the Dictator was by the Senate, filence being made, 
the Ditator asked Manlizs in whoſe hands that great Treaſure he ſpake of was detained, 
for he did aſſure him the Senators were as defirous to diſcover it as the people: to which 
 Manlius made no potitive anſwer, but by way of evaſion, replyed it was unneceſſary (he 
thought) to tell them what they knew already as well as he; upon which inſolence, the 
Dictator commanded him to priſon 3 from whence it may be obſerved how deteſtable ſuch 
calumniations ought to be, not only in every free City, but in every civil Society, and with 
what care and ſeverity they are tobe ſuppreſſed 3 and that is done moſt commodiouſly, by 
allowing freedom of accuſation z' for as calumny is pernitious, information is beneticial tv 
eats, | 
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Accufation and calumny differ in'this point, that any man may calumniate another 
where and when he pleaſes, without bringing teſtimony, or any other circumſtance to prove 
it : but in caſe of accuſation *tis quite another thing, a man muſt bring his proofs, his wit- 
neſſes, and other circumſtances to make good his charge. People are legally accuſed no 
where but before the Senates, the Magiltrates, or the People : but they are calumniated 
every where, within doors and without, in the ſtreets and the market-place, and there moſt 
where there is leaſt accuſation, and the Cities leaſt diſpoſed to receive them. Wherefore 
he who would lay the foundation State, ought principally to provide that all perſons might 
have liberty to inform againſt any one, without ſaſpition' or fear which being ſolemnly 
provided, and faithfully obſerved, his next buſineſs is to ſecure them againſt ſcandals, and the 
calumniator can have no reaſon to complain if he be puniſhed, when there are publick places 
appointed to receive the accuſations of ſuch as are abuſed; and if in theſe things particular 
care be not taken, great miſchiefs will follow; for theſe kind of afperfions do not correct, 
but provoke their tellow Citizens, and thoſe who are accufed are not ſo much apt to fear 
the diferace, as to hate the authors of the reports.: In thefe caſes the Romans had very good 
Laws, and they ſtood them in good ſtead 3 but we in Florence having negle&ed them, have 
ſuffered much by it,and he who peruſes the Hiſtory of our City,will ſee how ſubje& tocalum- 
niations in all times thoſe Citizens have been, who have employed: in its moſt important 
affairs. One is charged with embezling the publick treafurc;another for being corrupted,and 
betraying ſome publick enterprize z, a third for ambition, and committing one inſolence or 
another, from whence feuds and animolities do ariſe on alt hands; and from thence divitionsz 
from diviſions partics 3 and from parties deſtruction. - Whereas, if in Florence authority 
had been allowed for the accuſation of Citizens, many miſchiefs had been prevented, which 
followed for want of it 3 for thoſe Citizens who were accuſed (whether condemned or ab- 
ſolved) would not have been able to have moleſted the State 3 and the impeachments would 
have hcen fewer than the calumniations, becauſe more people would have been calumniated 
than accuſed, in reſpe& that the firſt was ſo much the more eaſy (as is faid before) than the: 
other, And theſe calumnies have advanced ſome Citizens to great dignity 3 for havin 
great adverſaries that oppoſed their ge, they joyned themſelves with the people, and 


making them their friends, confirm'd the ill opinion which they had of their adverfarics 


before, Several examples might he produced to this purpoſe, but I ſhall only inftance in 

one. - | | IJ 

The Florentine Army was encamped before Lxcca under the Command of Giovanni 
Guiceardini their Commiſlary. - By his ill fortune or conduct the Town was not taken ; 

which of the two ſoever it was, Gzovanni was aſperfed, as having been brib*d by the Luc- 
cheſes, which calumny being, propagated by his enemies, netled Grovernz, and almoſt 
brought him to deſpair 3 and though, in order to his juſtification, he offered to put himſelf 
into the hands of the Captain, yet all was to no purpoſe; for in that Common-wealth 
there was no body qualified to clear him : from hence aroſe great contentions betwixt Gwic- 
cardiz”s friends, (who were the greateſt part of the Grandees in that City) and thofe who- 
udied novelty, which contentiqns, and others of. the like nature, encreaſing daily upon 

their hands, brought that poor Common-wealth into a moſt deplorable condition. Manlizs 


therefpre ſpreading theſe falſe reports of the Senators about Rome, was a calumniator, not 


an accuſer 3 and the Remax in hjs caſe gave manifel} inſtruction how ſuch people are to be 
puniſhed, that is, that they be obliged publickly to accufe, and when their charge is made 
ood, that they be rewarded ar encouraged 5 but when it cannot be proyed, that they be 
puniſhed like Manlizs. 


———— 
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ED CHAP. IX. 
Haw much 4 ſingle perſon is neceſſary for the oft abliſhwent of a new Conimon- 


_ "wealth, or the reformation of an old. 


T may ſeem to ſome, that I have run too far into the Roman Hiſtory, having made no 
mention of the Founders of that Common-wealth, nor of the Orders which they ob- 
ſerved either in matters of «Religion, or War. To caſe them therefore of their ſuſpence, 
wha are delirous to hear ſomething to that purpoſe, I ſay, that many perhaps may think ir 
'of ill example for the Founder of a State, as Romulus was, to kill his own Brother, and af- 
terwards conſent to the death of Titus Tatizes Sabinus, who was choſen his companion in 
the Governrreat, ſuppoling that according ro that prelident, any of his Citizens that were 


ambitious 
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ambitious of Command, might make away their adverſaries or competitors, and remoye 
any obſtacle that oppoſed them 3 and it were reaſonable enough, were it not to be conlidered 
to what end, and upon what motives that murder was committed. 

This is to be taken for a maxim, and general rule, that it is impoſſible for any Govern- - 
ment either to be well founded at firſt, or well reformed afterwards, unleſs by a tingle per- 
ſon, by whoſe dire&tion all Orders, all Laws are to be made and promulged. He therefore 
who is the Founder of a Common-wealth, if he be an honeſt man, and aims not at his 
own intereſt, and the raiſing of his Family, more than the advancement of his Country, 
muſt endeavour to get the power into his lingle hands, nor will any wiſe man ever accuſe 
him for any ation extraordinary that he ſhall do in order thereuntoz or it the fa& be to be 
blamed, the effe& will excuſe it, eſpecially if be good, as it was in Romwlas his caſe, for ir 
is deſtruQive and pernitious violence that is to be reprchended, not that which tends to ſet- 
tlement and reformation. He is alſo to be ſo prudent and virtuous, as not to leave the 
authority which he aſſumed in inheritance to another, becauſe men being more prone to 
evil than good, his ſucceſſor may Employ that power to the prejudice of the State, which he 
in his wiſdom made uſe of to its benefit and advantage. 

Morcover, though one be fitteſt to make Laws, yet when once made, they cannot hold 
long, if left upon the ſhoulders of a ſingle perſon, but when the care and execution of them 
is transfcr'd upon many, and many are concerned to maintain them, it is much better ; for 

though many be not ſo proper in laying the foundations of a Government , becauſe 
their diverſity of opinions keeps them from diſcerning what is abſolutely for its good ; yet 
when things are once ſetled, and they have found it, that very diverſity will be a means to 
preſerve it. And that Romulus was excuſable. for what he did to. his Brother and Com- 
panion, and that what he did was more for the common good than his own private ambj- 
tion or revenge, appears by this 3 that he had no ſooner made them away, but he conſtitu- 
ted a Senate, by whoſe advice he aQed in every thing, reſerving to himſelf only the power 
of calling them together, and commanding the Armies when they ſhould reſolve of a War : 
and of this we cannot have better evidence than that which followed after the expulſion of 
the Tarquins, there being nothing innovated or altred by the Romans, only inſtead of one 
perpetual-King, they created two annual Conſuls 3 which ſhews that Romwulzs in his firſt 
Inſtitutions aimed rather at the eleQtion of a civil and free, than an abſolute and tyrannical - 
State. Many more examples might be produced to fortify what is faid, as thoſe of Moiſes, 
Lycurgus, Solon, and other Founders of Kingdoms and Common-wealths, who, by aſſuming 
a Monarchical authority, were able to frame and impoſe ſuch Laws as were for the bene- 
fit of the publick 3 but being ſo well known, it would be ſuperfluons. I ſhall add only 
one, not ſo famous perhaps, yet worthy to be conſidered by thoſe who are defirous to be 
good Legiſlators and it is this, Agis King of Sparte obſerving his Citizens had loſt much 
of their ancient virtue, and by conſequence were decayed both in their power and Empire, 
imputing, it in part to their deviation from the Laws of Lycargzs, delired very earneſtly to 
reduce them again, but before he could bring it to perfetion he was ſlain by the Spartan 
Ephori, as one who deſigned to make himſelf abſolutez. but Cleomenes ſucceeding hin 
in the Government, having the ſame inclination, and perceiving by ſome Rs and 
Writings which Agis had left behind, what was his intention, he found that he. could 
not do his Country that ſervice any way, but by making himſelf abſolute: for by the 
ambition of ſome perſons, he found that he could not do the good. which he deligned to 
the generality, by reaſon of the malevolence of a few, wherefore he cauſed the Epbori, 


Lane es. 2.4 


| and whoever elſe he thought likely to obſtruct him, to be killed, and revived the Laws of 


Lycaurgus, which noble a& might have recovered that State, and have made Cleomenes as 
venerable as Lycurgzs himſelf, had it not been for the power of Macedon, and the weakneſs 
of other Common-wealths for not long after that reformation, being invaded by the 
Macedonians, it proved unable to defend it ſelf, and having no body to ſuſtain it, was over- 
come; and that juſt and honourable delign was unhappily laid afide. Confidering therefore 


" what has been ſaid, I gonchude, that a ſingle perſon is beſt for the inſtitution or regulating of 


any ſort of Goycrnment, and that for the death of Remus and Tatines, Komulns was not to 


be blamed, 
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CHAP. X, 


As they are to be praiſed who lay the foundations of any Republich or 
Kingdom, ſo they are to be condemn'd who ſet up a Tyranny. 


' A Mong all Excellent and Illuſtrious men, they are moſt praiſe worthy who have been 
A the chief eſtabliſhers of Religion and Divine Worſhip : In the ſecond place are they 
who have laid the foundation of any Kingdom or Common-wealth 3 In the third, thoſe 
who having the Command of great Armies have enlarged their own, or the Domini n of 
their Country 3 In the next, Learned Men of all Sciences according to their ſeveral ſtudies 
and degrees 3 and laſt of all (as being infinitely the greateſt number) come the Artiticers 
and Mechanicks 3 all to be commended as they are ingenious or skilful in their Profethons. 
On the other fide, they are infamous and deteſtable, who are contzmners of Religion, ſub- 
verters of Governments, Enemies of Virtue, of Learning, of Art, and in ſhort of every 
thing that is uſeful and honourable to mankind 3 and of this ſort, are the prophane, the ſe- 
ditious, the ignorant, the idle, the debauched, and the vile. And although Nature has fo 
ordered it, that there is neither wiſe man nor fool, nor good man, nor bad, who if it 
were propoſed to him which he would chooſe of theſe two ſorts of people, would not pre- 
fer that which was to be preferred , and condemn the other 3 yet the generality of Mankind 
deluded by a falſe impreſſion of good , and a vain notion of glory , leaving thoſe ways 
which are excellent and commendable , either wilfully or ignorantly wander into thoſe 
paths which will lead them to diſhonour 3 and whereas to their immortal honour they 
might eſtabliſh a Common-wealth or Kingdom as they pleaſe , they run head-long into a 
Tyranny, not conſidering what fame, what glory, what affef&tion, what ſecurity , what 
quiet and ſatisfaction of mind they part with, nor what reproach, ſcandal , hatred, danger 
and difquiet they incur. It is impoſſible but all people, (whether of private condition in 
the Common-wealth, or ſuch as by their Fortune or Virtue have arrived to be Princes) 
if they have any knowledge in Hiſtory, and the paſſages of old, would rather chooſe (if 
private perſons) to be Sczpio's than Ceſar'sz and (it Princes) to be Ageſilaies, Timolion 
and Dion, than Nabis, Phalaris, or Dionyſius , becauſe they muſt find the one highly cele- 
brated and admired, and the other as much abhor'd and condemn'd 3 they mutt find Ti- 
moleon, and the reſtto have as much intereſt and authority in their Countrys, as Dionyſius 
or Phalaris had in theirs, and much more ſecurity. Nor let any man deceive himſelf with 
Ceſar*s reputation , finding him ſo exceedingly eminent in Hiſtory, for thoſe who have 
cryed him up, were either corrupted by his fortune, or terrified by his power , for whil'lt 
the Empire continued, it was never permitted that any man ſhould ſpeak any thing againſi 
him, and doubtleſs had Writers had their liberty, they could have faid as. much of him as 
of Cataline, and Ceſar is ſo much the worſt of the two, by how much it is worle to effect 
and perpretate an ill thing, than to defign itz and this they may judge by what is ſaid of 
his adverſary Brutus, for not daring to ſpeak downright of Ceſar, by reaſon of his power, 
by a kind of reverſe, they magnified his Enemy : After Rome alſo was grown to be an 
Empire, and the Government in the hands of a ſingle perſon, it may be obſerved how 
much more happy and ſecure thoſe Emperors were who lived like good Princes, according, 
tothe dictate of the Laws, than thoſe who lived otherwiſez for Titus, Nerva , Trajanus , 
Adrianus, Antoninus, - and Marcus, had no need of Prztorian bands , nor multitude of 
Legions to. defend them, their own excellent deportment, the benevolence of the pcople, 
and the affection of the Senate, ſaved them that charge : It will appcar likewiſe how to 
Caligula , Nero, Vitellius, and ſeveral other Tyranical Emperors 3 their Eaſtern and 
Weltern Armies were not ſufficient to ſecure them againſt the Enemies , which their trre- 
gularity and ill manners had contracted 3 The Hiſtory of which perſons, it well conſidercd, 
would enable any Prince to diſtinguiſh betwixt the ways of Honour and Infamy, of Security 
and Fear : For of XXVI Emperors betwixt Ceſar and Maximinus, XVI were murthered , 
and but X dyed in their beds and though ſome of thoſe who were ſlain might polkibly 
be good, (as Pertinax, and Galba) yet they were murthered by reaſon of the corruption 
and ill diſcipline which their Predeceſſors had left in the Army 3 and if among thoſe who 
dyed naturally, there were any Tyranical, (as Severzs) it is to be imputed to his great 
Courage and Fortune, which are two things very ſeldom Concomitant in one man , It is 
legible likewiſe in the ſame Hiſtory upon what Baſis and foundation a Monarchy mult ve 
built, to make it ſolid, and permanent 3 for all thoſe Emperors who ſucceeded by hexe- 


ditary right were ill men, except Titus only, and thoſe who came in by Election wh 
| good, 
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good, as Nerva and the four which ſucceeded him 3 but when the Empire became wholly 
' Hereditary, it ran furiouſly to deſtruction. | Let the times[thereforefrom Nerva to Marcus 
be diſplayed before your Princes andſlet him compare them which went before with thoſe 
which came after? and then make Ris choice when he would havetbeen born, or when he 


© "would have been Soveraign He will find when good rien were at the Helm, the Prince 


fafe in the ſecurity of his Subjects 3 Peace and Juſtice flouriſhing in the world 5 The Senate 
in Authorityz The Magiſtrates in Eſteem 3 Rich men enjoying their Eſtates 3 Nobility and 
Virtue Exalted; and all things quiet and well 3 No rancour ; No licentiouſneſs 3 No cor- 
ruption 3 ,No ambition to be found « The times were golden Every man enjoyed his 
opinion, and defended it as he pleaſed 3 In a word, He will tind the world triumphing in 
felicity z The-Prince happy in the reygrence and affeQion of the people3 and the people 
fafein the generolity of their Prince. }| If then the Rergns of the other Emperors be con- 
templated,they will appear full of commotion, diſcord, and I ng Peace 


any Princes murther*d,; many Foreign, many Domeſtick embroilmeats; }.. 
J 


Cruelty in MaTav Von 
All Traly afflicted ;fid/all its Cities deſtroyed;.Kome burnt; The Capital by its own Inhabi- 
tants demoliſhed, The ancient Temples defoſate 3 Religious Ceremonies prophaned ; {nd 


the whole City full of yo | Sher Sea covered with Exiles, and the Rocks with blood; . 


Infinite Cruelties and, Barbari committed daily in the City nnd Nobility, Riches, 


Honqur, and eſpecially Virtue, grown to be Capital offences. Intormers and Calumnia- 
cor ſl be found to b& rewarded z Servants inſtigated againſt their Maſters Children 


againſt their Parents z and thoſe few who were ſo unhappy as to have no Enemies to be 


+._deſtroyed by their Friends 3? Then it will appear what mighty obligations Rome, and Italy, 
and the whole world had to Ceſarzand doubtleſs it the Prince be indued with the leaſt. ſpark 


of humanity or good natuxe, he will deteſt the imitation of the bad, and be inflamed with 
an ardent propenſity to the good. All which things conſidered, that Prince certainly 
which aims at glory, and reputation in the world ſhould deſire a Government where the 
manners of his Subjects are corrupted and depraved z not to ſubvert and deſtroy it like 
Ceſar, but to reQtifie and reſtore it like Romwlws, than which the Heavens cannot confer, 
nor man propoſe to himſelf greater honour. And if a Prince who would regulate and re- 
form a City, cannot do it, without depoſiting his Authority 3 In that caſe he is excu- 
fable in ſome meaſure, if he diſpences 3 but where he can retain the one , and accompliſh 
the other, he is altogether unpardonable 3 they therefore to whom the Heavens are fo 
propitious as to preſent ſuch an opportunity, are to conſider that they have two ways 
before them, one leading to ſecurity whil'ſt they live , and an honourable memory 
_ they are dead , the other to continual troubles here , and perpetual infamy here- 
after. 


/ 


CHAP. XL. 


Of the Religion and Ceremonies of the Romans. 


TR” Rome ſhould have been founded by Romwulns, and owe him (as his Daughter) 
for her Birth, and Education 3 yet the Heavens foreſeeing that the Conſtitutions of 
Romulus would not be ſufficient for ſo great an Empire, put it into the heart of the Romax 
Senate, to create Numa Pompilins for his Succeſſor, to the end that what was left defective 
by the firſt, might be compleated by the latter. Nume finding the people martial and 
fierce, and being defirous by the Arts of Peace to reduce them to civil obedience, he betook 
himſelf to Religion, as a thing abſolutely neceſſary to the maintenance of civil policy 3 and 
he ordered things, ſo that for many ages together never was the fear of God fo eminently 
conſpicuous as in that Common-wals, which was a great promotion to whatever was 
deſigned either by the Senate or Princes. And he who (hall peruſe the infinite actions of 
that City colleively, or of ſeveral Romans in particular, will find thoſe Citizens more 
tender of fallifying an Oath, than of violating the Laws, judging an offence againſt God 
more hainons, than an offence againſt Man, and God more able to puniſh it : Of this we 
have manifeſt Evidence in the Examples of Scipio , and Manlixs Torquatus, for after the 
defeat which Hanibal had given the Romans at Cannas, the people tumultuating, and many 
of them aſſembling in great fear to conſider of their condition 3 They reſolved among them- 
ſelves to leave Italy, and tranſplant into Sicily. Scipio having notice, repaired to them 
immediatcly,and coming in ſuddenly among them with his Sword drawn,he forced them to 
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recant, and take a peremptory Oath not to abandon their Country; Lucius Manliys Fa. 


ther to Titus Manlins (who was afterwards called Torquatus) was impeached by Marcyy 
Pomponins a Tribune of the people. Before the day arrived for the hearing, of the Father 
the Son coming to the Tribune and threatning to kill him, unleſs he would ſwear to with- 
draw his accuſation, he forced him to his Oath, and he performed as he had ſworn 3 and 
ſo thoſe Citizens who could not be retained by either the love of their Country, or Laws; 
were kept at home by an Oath which they took upon force : and the Tribune 14id by his 
hatred to the Father, paſſed by the inſolence of the Son, and neglected the reflection it 
would have upon his own honour, to be puntual in his Oath 3 which proceeded from no- 
thing but thoſe principles of Religion which Numa had diffuſed. And ſurely it will be 
found by whoever confiders the Koman Hiſtory, how uſcful a thing Religion was to the 

overning of Armies, to the uniting of the people, to the keeping men good, and to the 
Leerring them from being bad 3 ſo that ſhould it fall into diſpute whether Rome was moſt 
obliged to Romulus or Numa, Iam of opinion, Nama would have the preheminence, be- 
cauſe where Religion is fixed, Military Diſcipline is ealily introduced 3 but where Religion 
is wanting, Diſcipline may be brought in with difficulty, but never in perfe&ion. Ir is 
to be ſcen likewiſe, that for the conſtituting a Senate, and eſtabliſhing of Laws both Mili- 
tary and Civil, Romulus had no need to pretend Divine Authority 3 But with Numa it was 
otherwiſe, he was of necelſity to pretend to it, and thereupon gave out that he had private 
Conference with a Nymph , who dictated to him what he was to preſcribe to the people 3 
and all was, becauſe he had a mind to introduce new Laws and Cuſtoms into that City, 
which he thought his own private authority would never effet. And certainly never any 
man brought innew Laws, or {et up any Doctrine extraordinary, but with pretence of 
Religion'3- becauſe otherwiſe they would never have been admitted for a man may be wile, 
and know many things are good, and yet want reaſons and argument to convince other 
people, wheretore to remove that difficulty, prudent men do make that always their pre- 
tence, and Solox, Lycurgus, and ſeveral others who had the ſame deſign, practiſed the 
ſame. The people (then) admiring the goodneſs and wiſdom of Numa, ſubmitted in all 
things 3 True it is the devotion of the age, and ignorance of the people contributed much, 
for thereby he was able to impreſs them with what new form he thought good; and 
queſtionle(s, he that would eſtabliſh a Common-wealth at this day, would find it more eafie 
among the rude people of the Mountains who have not been acquainted with Civility , 
than among ſuch as have been educated in Cities, where their civility was corrupted 3 like 
rude unpoliſhed Marble which is more readily carv'd into a Statue, than what has been 
mangled already by ſome bungling workman. So that all things contidered , I conclude, 
That the Religion introduced by Nzma, was one of the firſt cauſes of that Cities felicity, 
becauſe Religion produced good Laws, good Laws good Fortune , and good Fortune a 
good End in whatever they undertook. And as ſtrictne(s in Divine Worthip , and Con- 
{cience of Oaths, arc great helps to the advancement of a State, ſo contempt of the one, and 
negle& of the other are great means of its deſtruction. Take away Religion, and take 
away the foundation of Government; for though perhaps the goodneſs and tear of their 
Prince may ſuſtain it for ſome time, and ſupply the want of Religion in his Subjects; yet 
becauſe he is mortal, and poſſibly but very ſhort lived, that Kingdom can hardly out-live 
the virtue of its Governor : Wherefore thoſe States which depend only upon the piety of 
their Princes, arc of little duration, for commonly one dyes with the other, and the virtue of 
the Father ſeldom revives in the Son, as Dante has ſaid very wiſely, 


Rade volte diſcende per li rami 
L* tunn ana probitate, et queſto vnole 


Duel che Ia da, perche da lui fi chiami. 


Virtues but ſeldom to the branches ſpread, 
He who beſtows't, has in his wiſdom ſaid, 
Let him that wants, come to the fountain-head. 


Things being thus, it is uot ſufficient for a Common-wealth or Kingdom to have a Prince 
who governs it wiſely whil'ſt helives, but he muſt lay his foundations ſo , as it may out- 
live him, and flouriſh when he is in his grave 3 and though rude, and uncultivated people 
are more ſuſceptible of new Laws, or new Do&tines 3 yet men that are civil, and preſ[.une 
more upon their Education are not altogether impenitrable. The people of Florence thouzht 


themſelves no fools, and they had a good opinion of their breeding 3 neverthcleſs they 


fuffered themiſclves to be deluded by Frier Grrolamo Savonarola into a perſwalion ha: 26 
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had Conference with God. . A petſon of his gravity is not to be mentioned but with reve- 


rence, and therefore whether true, or not true, I will not determine, only this I ſhall ſay, O 
many believed him, who never ſaw. any thing extraordinary to induce them his Life, his a 
DoErine, the ſubje& of his diſcourling being in their thoughts enough to convince them; h 
Let no man therefore deſpair of what another man has attained, 'for men (as I faid in my tl 
Preface) are born, live, and dye, in the ſame method as formerly. a 
POO er eane a4 T It 
CHAP. XIL - 
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How neceſſary for the preſervation of a State it is, that Religion be in efteem, F 
and how much Italy has ſuffered for want of it , by means of the Church tl 
of Rowe. 0 
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Hoſe Princes and Common-wealths who would keep their Governments entire and w 
incorrupt, are above all things to have a care of Religion and its Ceremonies , and B 
preſerve them in due veneration, for in the whole world there istiot a greater ſign of imi- It 
nent ruine, than when God and his Worſhip are. deſpiſed. This is ealily underſtood by T1 
obſerving upon what foundation the Religion is placed where every man is born. The pl 
Religion of the Gentiles ran much upon the.anſwers of Oracles, upon Divinations, and wW 
Soothſaying, upon which all the reſt of their Sacritices , Rights, and Ceremonics did de- D 
pend 3 for they did not doubt but the ſame thing that could preſage your fortune (be it th 
good, or be it bad) could as eaſily confer it 3 and therefore they built their Temples, they th 


made their Sacritices, they offered up their Prayers, and uſed all other Ceremonies that 
might fignifie their veneration 3 for the Oracles of Delos, the Temple of Jupiter Ammon , 
and ſuch other things had a ſtrange influence upon-people, , and kept them in moſt wonder- 
ful devotion 3 but afterwards when they began to ſpeak according to the intereſt or dire- 
Ctions of great perſons, and their partiality began to be diſcovered 3 the people grew incre-, 
dulous, and prone to all kind of diſturbance : A Prince therefore or Common-wealth 
ought moſt accurately to regard, that his Religion be well founded, and then his Govern- 
ment will laſt, for there is no ſurer way than to keep that good and united. Whatever 
therefore occurs that may any way be extended to the advantage and reputation of the 
Religion which they deſign to eſtabliſh (how uncertain or frivolous ſoever it may {cem to 
themſelves) yet by all means they are to be propagated and encouraged , and the wiſer 
the Prince, the more ſure it is to be done 3 This courſe having been obſerved by wiſe men, 


has produced the opinion of Miracles, which are celebrated even in thoſe Religions which th 
are falſe 3 for let their Original be as idle as they pleaſe, a wiſe Prince will be ſure to ſet a i 
them forward, and the Princes authority recommends them to every body elſe. Of theſe bi 
miracles, there were many in Rome, as at the ſacking of Urii, ſome of the Roman Soldiers th 
entring into the Temple of zo, accoſting her Image, and asking it Vis venire Romam, re 
will you come to Rome; To ſome of them ſhe ſeemed to beckon by way of conſent, and- ti 
others fancied ſhe ſaid es; For thoſe men being more than ordinary religious (as Titus oj 
Liviws infers from the devotion, and reverence, and quictneſs wherewith they cntercd_) be 
they fancied they heard that anſwer, which *tis poſſible they expected before 3 and Camillus A 
and the other Magiſtrates of the City promoted their belief : And it this diligent care in O 
Divine Worſhip were regarded by Chriſtian Princes according to the Precepts and Inftru- he 
Ctions of him that gave it at firſt, the States and Common-wealths of Chrifttendom would ar 
be much more happy and firm : Nor can any thing portend the ruine of our Church with Tc 
more certainty, than that thoſe who areneareſt the Church of Rome, ( which is the head of th 
our Religion) ſhould have leſs Religion than other people : and he who ſhould conſider le 

' the preſent practice, with the Primitive foundation , would tind that cither utter delitu- ar 
Etion, or ſome great judgment was hanging over our heads. And foraſmuch as ſome are Vi 
of opinion, that the felicity and welfare of Italy depends upon the Church of Rome , I ſhall _ w 
ſet down ſome few reaſons to the contrary, which I have fram*d to my ſelf, two of which al 
are in my judgment unanſ{werable : One is that by the corrupt example of that Conrt, that a 
Province has loſt all its Religion, and all its Devotion, which has been followed by many n 
mconveniences, and diforders ; for as the Religiouſneſs of the people preſuppole all well , " 
ſo where they are wicked, it betokens the contrary 3 ſo then, we Italians have this Obli- th 
gation to the Church and its Miniſters, that by their means we are become Heatheniſh and T 
Irreligious 3 befides another (little leſs pernicious) and that is, that we are grown divided ty 
and faFious, which maſt of necellity be our ruine, becauſe never was any Province happy Hh 
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or united, unleſs under the obedience of one Common-wealth, or one Prince, as Frayts 
and Spais at this time : and the reaſon is, becauſe Italy is not ripon the ſame ters; as 
having no one Republick or Common-wealth to govern it, but the Church, and though 
the Pope has aſſumed a Temporal as well as Spiritual jurisdidtion, yet he was never fo 
coutagious Or pH as to poſſeſs himſelf of all, and make himſelf Prince 5 nor was he 
ever ſo weak, but upon any apprehenſion of loſing his Temporal Domitiion, he could call 
in ſome Foreign Potentate to defend him againſt any man who was grown too formidable ; 
and this has been ſeen antiently in many Examples, as when by the affiſtance of Charles the 
Great, he repelled the Lombards who in a manner had made themſelves Maſters of all Iraly ; 
and when again in our days he retrenched the power of the Venetian by the help of the 
French, after which he drove out the French by the ſuccour of the Swizzefs. The Church 
therefore being neither ſo ſtrong as to conquer all Italy, nor ſo weak as'to ſuffet it tobe 
over-run by any body elſe, has been the occaſion that it never fell into the hatids -of one 
perſon, but has been cantonized into ſeveral Principalities, by which means it has been ſo 
weak and diſunited, that it has been not only expoſed as a prey to the power of the 
Barbarians, but to every one that thought good to invadeit, which is an unhappineſs we 
Italians owe only to the Church : If any man ſuſpects what is faid,' and would by expe- 
rience inform himſelf of the truth, it would be neceſſary he ſhould be fo potent as to tranſ- 
plant the Court of Rome, and all its Authority in 1taly into the Territories of the Swizzers, 
who are the only people at this day which live cither as to their Eccleſiaſtical or Military, 
Diſcipline, according to the Model of the Ancients, and then he would quickly tind that 
the wickedneſs and depravity of that Court, would produce more confuſion and diſorder in 
that Country than ever befell it by any accident before. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


How the Romans pretended Religion many times to regulate their City, 
to proſecute their Wars, and to pacifie their tumnlts. 
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Nd I hold it not,cxtravagant to produce twoor three Examples in which the Romans 
made uſe of their Religion both in the regulation,of their City, and proſecution of 
their Wars3 and although in Titus Liviu they be very frequent, yet I ſhall content my felf 
with theſe. 

After the people of Rome had created their Tribunes with conſular power , and all of 
them (except one) from among the Plebeans 3 there hapning that year , a furious Plague, 
a deſperate Famine, and other Prodigics beſides, the Nobility in the next creation of Tri- 
bunes took advantage of that occaſion, and pretended that the Gods were incenſed againſt 
the people, for that they had debaſed the Majeſty of the 'Empire; and that there was tio 
remedy to appeaſe them, but to reduce the Election of the Tribunes to its primitive inſti- 
tution 3 upon which the people were ſo frighted, they: choſe all their Tribunes that year, 
out of the Patricii, It was the ſame caſe in the taking of Veii The Romans had been 
before it ten years, and no great likelyhood of carrying it 3 but the Tenth year, the Lake of 
Albin being miraculouſly {wel'd, ſo as to drown a good part of the Country , the great 
Officers of the Army obſerving their Soldiers weary of the Seige, and impatient to be at 
home, feigning to have conſulted the Oracles, they pretended that they had received this 
anſwer , That Veii ſhould be taken that year that Albin overflow'd ; which anſwer 
reflecting upon their Devotion, the Soldiers reafſumed their Courage , continued 
the Seige, and (Camillus being choſen Dictator) carried the Town 3 and thus you may 
ſce how the Romans made uſe of their Religion to encoutage their Army againſt the fatigues 
and dangers of a tedious Leaguer, and to _ the people from entrenching upon the pri- 
viledges of the Nobility in the EleGtion of their Tribunes 3 without which pretence it 
would have been a hard matter to have perſwaded either the one or the other. There was 
another example to the ſame purpoſe, Terentillus a Tribune of the people, would needs make 
a Law (which was called Lex Terentilla, and ſhall be mentioned hereafter) contrary to the 
intereſt, and inclination of the Senate. The Senate reſolved to oppoſe it , and the beſt 
means they could think of, was pretence of Religion 3 of which they made uſe two ways ; 
they ordered the Books of the Sybils to be look'd over, and this anfwer to be returned , 
That that very year the City would be in great danger of loling its liberty, unleſs civil Sedi- 
tion was prevented 3 which artiftice, (notwithſtanding it was diſcovered by the Tribunes) 
put the people into ſuch a fright, they grew cool in the” bulincſs , and refuſed to ſtand by 
themi; After this, they made- uſe of the ſame pretence another time 3 Appins Herdonjus 
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having got together of Slaves and Exiles tothe number of Four thouſand men, ſeized upon 
the Capitol in the night, and brought ſuch a terror upon the City , it might very well be 
feared if the Aqui andthe Volſei (perpetual Enemies to the Romans) had taken theix op- 
portunity and marched to Rome, they would have gone near to have malter'd it : However 
the Tribunes perſiſted,” and pw Lara ſerve their turns, but the Lex Terentilla muſt be 
promulged 3 for they affirmed the Stories of being invaded , were but ſuggeſtions and fal. 
lacies, and not one word of them true : Hereupon one Publius Rubetius (a grave Citizen, 
and of good authority among them) came foxth of the Senate, and partly by fair words and 
partly by: foul, remonſtrating the danger of the City, and the unſcaſonableneſs of their de- 
mands, he play'd his part ſo well, that he conſtrained the people to take an Oath of fidelity 
to the Conſul 3 and in teſtimony of their integrity, the people ran to their Arms, and reco- 
vered the Capital - from Herdonizs ; but Publins Valerius their Conſul being lain in the 
Conflict, .'Titxs Puiutizs was choſen immediately in his place z who to keep the populace 
employed, and leave them no time to think of their Law Terextilla, commanded them out 
of Town forthwith againſt the Volſei, alleadging that the Oath which they had taken to be 
true to the Conſul, obliged them to follow him 3 and though the Tribunes oppoſed it, and 
objeed that that Oath extended no further than to the Conſul that was dead ; nevertheleſs 
Livy tells us, That ſuch was the peoples tenderneſs and veneration for Religion, that they 
choſe rather to follow the Conſul, than to ſtrain and preſume upon their Conlciences, giving 
this reaſon for it. | | 
Nondum bac , que nunc tenet ſeculum , negligentia deum venerat, nec interpretands fibi 
quiſque jusjurandum, E& leges aptas faciebat. 
be neglett of the Gods, which bas querſpread this Age, was not then come to that beight, Kor 
did every man interpret his Oaths,and accommodate his Laws,to his own tntereſt and advantage, 
- Upon which the Tribunes perceiving their danger, and that if they perlifted, they ſhould 
run a hazard of being utterly extinguiſhed 3 they came to an agreement with the Conſul, 
received his Orders, obliged themſelves not to infiſt upon the Lex Terentilla for a Twelve- 
month, incaſe the Confuls for the ſame time would forbear drawing out the people. And 
thus you ſee how by pretence of Religian, the Senate overcame a difficulty, which without 
it, it could never have done- 


The Romans were wont to interpret their Auſpices with accommodation to their 
own pleaſures and deſigns 3, and when at any time they were forced to tranſgreſs, 


they managed it wiſely, and pretended to be very preciſe 5 and if any body raſhly 
deſpiſed them, he was ſure #0 be puniſh'd. 


Mong the Gentiles, Awguries were a great part of their Religion (as I have faid elſe- 
A where) and they contributed not a little to the well being of the Roman Common= 
wealth 3 for which reaſon the Romaxs had them in particular care , above any other Qrdi- 
nance, and made uſe of them in the creation of Conſuls, in the undertaking of Enterprizes, 
in drawing out their Armies, in their Battels and Engagements, and in every other buſineſs 
ofimportance, whether Military or Civil; nor would they ever begin an Expedition, till. 
they had poſſeſſed the Soldiers that the Gods had promiſed them ſucceſs; Among the ſeveral 
Orders of Aſpices, they had, one called the Pullarii, who were to give their preſages before 
ever they fought with their Enemy : If the Pullen, over which they had inſpeRion, Eat, it 
was 4 good Omen, and they might with confidence engage 3 if they did not Eat, It was an 
ill ſign,and they were obliged fo forbear : Nevertheleſs, when reaſon told them their Enter- 
prizes were practicable, they went roupdly about them, though perhaps their _— Were 
averſe, but ated with great nicety and cunning, that it might not ſeem done in defiance of 
Religion : This was practiſed by Pepirixs the Conſul before his Battel with the Sammites 
after which they never recovered. For being drawn up with his Army againſt the Samuites, 
with all viſible advantage, and being willing to fall on, he commanded the Pxllarii to try 
their Experiment ; the Chickens refuſing to peck, was a great trouble to the chief of the 
Pullarii, who obſerved the great alacrity of the Soldiers, and the great contidence of the Ge- 
neral; thatan occaſion therefore of fo ſignal a Vicory might not be taken from the Army, 
he return'd anſwer to the Conſul that the Omen was good Papirius put his Men immedi- 
ately int Battalia, and advanced againſt the Enemy 3 but ſome of the Pullarii having told. 
it up and down among the Soldiers, that the Pullets did not cat,it came to the ears of Spurius 

| Papirius, 
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Papirixs, Naphew to the Conſul, who in great haft advertiſing his Unckle, received thi 
ph; 16 ius be you diligent, aud obſerve your Orders, to my ſelf and my Army the ry 
cia ere geod , if the Pullarius has told me falſe, the wisfortune will be to bim, and that the 
event might correſpond to his Prognoſtick, he commanded the Pz/larii to be placed in the- 
front of the Battel 3 His Commun being executed, it. hapned by accident as they were 
advancing to the fight, the chief of the Pullarit was killed by a dart from one of the Komay 
Soldiers, which being told to theConful, Now (faid he) all will be well, tbe Gods are ap- 
peaſed, and the blood of the Author bas atton'd for his lye ; and ſq by. a diſcreet accommode+ 
tion of his deſigns to the Auſpice, he went on to the Combat, his Army taking no notice 
that he had violated their Religion. Had Appins Pulcher been fo ingenious in Sicily in the 
firſt Punick War, it had fared better with him when he came home, but being co hight the 
Carthaginian Army, he conſulted the Pwulfarii, who informing him that the Pullen would 
not cat, We will ſee then (ſaid he) if they will drink, and cauſed them to be thrown into 
the Sea : and coming afterwards to an Engagement, his Army was defeated, him:ſ{cIfcon- 
demn'd at his return, and Papirius advanced, not fo much becauſe one had prevailed,and the 
the other was beaten, as becauſe one had prudently-evaded the Omen, and the other raſhly 
defyed it : and theſe 4ruguries were invented for no other end, but that the Soldiers might 
go to the tight with more.confidence and alacrity > for their alacrity was obſerved to contri- 
bute much to their ſucreſs3 and this practice was ſo fortunate to the Remaxs, that foreign 
Governments began to make uſe of it3 as I ſhall ſhow by one Example in the following 


Chapter. 
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CHAP. XV. 


How the Samnites in the extremity of their affairs, as their laſt 
refuge, had recourſe to Religion. 


He Samnites had long War with the Romans , fought ſeveral Battels with them, and 
in the laſt fight in T#ſcaxy, were ſo utterly broken , that their Army was deftxoyed, 
their chief Officers ſlain, and the Twſceans, Garnls, and Umbri (their allics) uncapable of 
iving them any further aſſiſtance 3 ſo that Livy tells us, Nec ſuis, nec externis virihus jam 
are poterant, tamien bells non abſtinebant, adeo ne infeliciter quidem defenſe libertatis tadebat, 
& vinei, quam non tentare victoriam Malebant. That though they were reduced to ſuch a 
condition, T hat they could neither ſupport themſelves by their own firength, nor tbe ſupplies of 
. their Friends, yet they continued the War , ſo that the unhappineſs of their defeuce could 
not diſcourage them, but they choſe rather to be conquered , than not #0 try for the Vidlory, 
Hereupon knowing that no Victory is to be expected, where the Soldier is diffident 3 and 
that nothing enhanſes them like a Religious opinion as their laſt effort, they .concluded 
(by the Miniſtery of Ovizs Paccizs their Prieſt) to revive an old Ceremony, which they did 
in this manner 3 Altars being ereed , and ſolemn Sacrifice made , betwixt the flaming, 
Altar, and the bones of the Victims, the Officers having firſt ſworn never upon any difirets 
whatſoever to abandon the fight 3 the Soldiers were called over one by one, and in the fame 
place'(before ſeveral Centurions with their naked Swords in their hands appointed to that 
purpoſe) required to fwear, firſt, that they would not deride any thing that they ſhould. 
either hear or ſee 3 after which , with execrable words , and Verſes full of horror , they 
cauſed them to take their Oaths to be ready at the Command of their Generals, never to 
fly, and to kill any of theix fellows that offer'd to turn his back : and if ever they broke 
them, they imprecated a judgment upon themſelves, and their race. Some of them being. 
{crupulous, and unwilling to ſwear, were killed upon the place, which ſtruck ſuch terrox 
into the reſt, that none of them refuſed. And that this Cexemony might be performed: 
with more magyiticence, there being 40000 Men in the held , half of them were clothed: 
in white, with Plumes of feathers upon their Helmets, in which poſture they encamped 
not far from Aquilonia ; Papirivs was ſent againk them, and in his Speech to his Soldiers, 
he had this Expreſſion, Noz enim Criſtas uulnera facere, & pifa, atq; anrata ſcuta, tranſire 
Romanum pilzm. For their feathers made no wounds, nor could the paint or glittering off 
their Shields protedt them againſt the darts of the Romans. And to take off the opinion from 
his Soldiers, that the Solemnity and Nature of their Oath, might make the Enemy deſpe- 
ratez he told them, That that would be rather a terror, than an encouragement to them, 
when they came to conſider that by their own folly they had þrought themſelves in danger. 
of the Gods, the Romans, and their Camarades. In ſhoxt the Sammites were —_ the. 
0man 
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Roman virtue, and the memory of their own frequent misfortunes prevailing againſt all the 


- forc'd courage which either their Oath or their Religion could give them. Nevertheleſs 


their fenſe of it was vilible, _ they made uſe of it as their laſt remedy, when they had 


no other hopes to recover their ſpirits. : _ 

This might poſſibly have been better brought in among my forein diſcourſes, but depending 
upon one of the ancienteſt and moſt important Ceremonies of the Roman Common-wealth, 
leſtI ſhould divide my matter, and give too much occaſion to look back, I thought it not 
improper to inſert it in this place, 


—_ — —_—_—_— 
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CHAP. XVI. 


A people accuſtomed to the dominion of. a Prince, though by accident they may 
acquire their liberty, yet it is with great difficulty, if they maintain it. 


TF the Records of ancient Hiſtory will ſerve our turn, it is manifeſt by many examples, that 
a people born and bred up in ſubje&ion to a Prince,cannot without great difficulty preſerve 
its liberty, if by any accident it attains it, as the Romans did upon the expultfion of the Tar- 
quins &not without reafon;for the people is like a wild beaſt,(which,though naturally herce, 
diſpoſed to live in the woods,and to find out dens and coverts to conceal it felt ) yet having 
been always brought up as it were in priſon and ſervitude, if by accident it breaks its bonds, 
and eſcapes out into the field, it is in a maze, knows not whither to run, where to ſuſtain, or 
where to conceal it ſelf, as having been accuſtomed to bondage and confinement 3 by which 
means, if worth the looking after, it is eaſily recovered. It is the ſame with a people which 
has lived always in ſubjetion; who, underſtanding nothing of piiblick offence or defence, 
and knowing as little of Princes as Princes do of them, are with the greateſt eaſe imagina- 
ble reduced to a yoke which is commonly more grievous than what they eſcaped from be- 
fore 3 and this happens to them where they are not totally debauched .(ftor where the Maſs: 
is corrupted, they cannot ſubfiſt a moment): I ſpeak now of thoſe where the malignity is 
not ſo diffuſed, but that there are till left more good meri than bad 3/ in which caſe another 
difficulty does likewiſe occur, and that is, when-ever the yoke of tyranny is ſhaken off, and 
liberty ſet up, it follows continually that many enemies are created, whoſe intereſt it is to 
ſubvert it, and no friends made that ſhall have any advantage by ſupporting it. By ene- 
mies I mean all thoſe privado*s and favourites of Princes who have enjoyed the preferments 
and wealth of their Maſter, and cannot but be diſguſted to find themfelyes diſpoſſeſſed z 
wherefore they are conſtantly ready to take any occalion of reſtoring their old Prince, that 
they themſelves might be reſtored to their authority and employment. And for friends 
whoſe intereſt it is that (upon the ſhaking off their tyrant) their liberty ſhould be preſer- 
ved , they are not to be expected, becauſe in free States, honours and offices are confer®d 
upon ſuch as by their virtue, ſome great atchievement for the benefit of the Common- 
wealth, or ſome other honourable action have ſeemed to deſerve them: and when a man 
receives no more than what he thinks he has deſerved, he aſcribes it to his own merits ra- 
ther than to the liberality of the State, and holds himſelf not obliged. Beſides, the com- 
mon utility refulting from a free State, though it be in their power, is not at all in their 
knowledg 3 for who is it that conſiders, or takes care that every man enjoys quietly what 
God has given hjm 3 that their wives be not diſhonoured, their children abuſed, nor their 
fellows oppreſſed? For who is it that will think himſelf bound to any man for doing him 
no wrong? and things being ſo, a free Statz newly acquired, never creates ſuch friends as 
will be half ſo (olicitous for its conſervation, as thoſe enemies who have been diſpoſſeſled 
of their fortrnes and preferments, will be to undermine it, and reſtore their old Maſter 
again: and if it be enquired what courſe is to be taken againſt the inconveniencies and 
diſorders which follow thereupon 3 there is not a more efhcacious, ſafer, and more neceſſary 
remedy, than to kill the ſons of Brxtzs, who (as Hiſtory tells us) entred into a.conſpiracy 
againſt the State, with other young Gentlemen of Rome, for no other reaſon but broanſs 
they could not be ſo loofe and licentious under the Conſuls as under the Kings 3 as if their 
freedoms were incompatible, and the liberty of the people was ſervitude to them : where- 
fore he who propoſes to govern a people, whether by the way of Monarchy or Republick, 
and does not ſecure himfelf of thoſe who are adverſe to the change, mult never think to 
effe&t, or at leaſt to enjoy it long : and on the other fide, it is convenient he ſhould know 
the infelicity of thoſe Frinces who cannot ſecure their Dominion without murder and 


blood 3 by which mears the multitude is incenfed, and become mortally their eremies : he 
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who has but few enemies may ſecure it the better; but where the multitude is provoked, no 
ſecurity is to be had and the more cruelty is uſed, the weaker the Government  & that 
when all's done, the ſureſt remedy is to indulge the people, and make them your friends, 
And now ( _ I may ſeem ſomething confuled and immethodical in ſpeaking ſometimes 
of a Prince, and then of a Republick) L ſhall cake the liberty to do it here briefly, that I may 
have no occaſion hereafter. A Prince therefore who, by uſurping upon the liberties of 
the people, has made them his enemies, (if he deſires to reconcile himſelf) is above a'l 
things to conſider what the people affect, and he ſhall find it to conſiſt principally in two 
things3 one is, revenge upon thoſe who have been inſtrumental in their ſlavery 3 and the 
other is reſtitution of their liberty. In the firſt the Prince may gratify them fully, in the 
ſecond but in part. Of the firſt we have an exaG inſtance. Clearchns Governour of He= 
raclia being, baniſhed for his tyranny, a controverſy betwixt the Nobility and:the Commons 
hapning afterwards in that Town, it fell out, that the Nobility finding themſelves the 
weaker, addreſſed to Clearchur, and having entred into confederacy with him, they gave 
him admiſſion, and overcoming the people, he took away their liberties. But Clearchus 
perceiving himſelf in the clutches of the Nobility, and not only ſubjed& to their inſolence, 
(which was neither to be fatiated nor corrected) but to the rage and fury of the multitude, 
which could by no means digeſt his encroachments upon their liberty, he reſolved at one 
blow to rid himſelf of his Grandees, and reconcile himſelf to the people, and taking his 
opportunity, he cut off all his Nobility with great ſatisfaction to the reſt. The other 
thing which they defire with ſo much fervour is reſtitution of their liberty, in which the 
Prince cannot totally comply without degrading himſelf: he is therefore to examine upon 
what grounds the people are ſo fond of it, and he will find that ſome few indeed are zea- 
lous for their liberty, in hopes of office and preferment 3 but the greateſt part delire it only 
to be ſecure againſt oppreſſion, and to live comfortably, and at caſe. For in all Governments, 
whether Republick or Monarchical, forty or fifty men go away with all the commands and 
offices of importance, which number being ſmall, it is no hard matter for a Prince to ſecure 
himſelf againſt them, by cutting them off, or by ſuch addition to their former advantages 
as may in ſome meaſure oblige them. | 

The reſt, whoſe aim is only to live quietly, are cafily ſatished by conſtituting ſuch Laws 
and Ordinances as may make the power of the Prince conſiſtant with the ſecurity of the 
people. If a Prince does this, and be obſerved upon no accident what-ever to violate their 
Laws, the people will quickly be contented, and believe themſelves ſafe. . And of this the 
Kingdom of Fraxce is an example being quiet, and at peace, becauſe the.Kings are board 
by innumerable Laws, which comprehend the ſecurity of the ſubje& 3 for by the firſt in- 
ſtitution of that Monarchy, the Kings have the diſpoſition of their Revenue, and the ma- 
nagement of their Armijes, but in every thing elle they are circumſcribed by the Laws. That 
Prince therefore, or Common-wealth, which at its firſt ere&ion ſecures not it (elf, is obliged 
to do it at the firſt opportunity, as the Romans did when they murdered the ſons of Brutus, 
and he that ſlips it will repent when *tis too late : for the people of Rome (not yet entirely 
corrupted) having recovered their liberty, it was ſufficient to maintain .it, that they made 
away the Bruti, and extinguiſhed the Tarquins, which otherwiſe was not to have been done, 
had the whole maſs and body of the people been debauched, as I fhall ſhew in the following 
Chapter. Fe es 


CH AP. XVII. 


A peo l wholl corrupted in their manners, may poſſibly recover their liberty, 
"ry Je they will find inſuperable difficulty to maintain it. 


F Ad not Kings heen expelled as they were in Rome, that City, in my opinion, muſt of 

neceſſity have declined, and its ancient virtue and authority .been loſt; for if the cor- 
ruption of thoſe Kings be confidered, had it been propagated but to the third ſucceſhon, it 
would eaſily have diffuſed it ſelf among, the people 3 and that being infected, nothing could 
have preſerved the City, much leſs have reſtercd it to its former vigour and reputation 3 
but the trunk being entire, and the fiemper quly in the head 3 by taking off that, the 
members were capable cf being preſeryed,, and their liberty recovered. And this may, 
be laid down as a poſitive truth, that a City accuſtomed to the dominion of a Prince (if 
the manners of the people be corrupted) can never make it {elf free, though the Prince and. 
his who!e race be extinguiſhed 3 for ſome new Lord or other will always ſpring up, _ 
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by accident the courage and fortune of ſome good Citizen concurs to its preſervation » and 
even then its liberty will be continued no longer than the life of that perſon as it hapned 
in Siracuſe, which remained free during the lives of Dior and Timoleon, (though in different 
times) but when they were dead, it relapſed, and fell under the ſame tyranny as before: 
but the moſt evident example of all was in Rome, which City having turned out the Tar 
quins, found out a way of ſetting up, and maintaining their liberty a long time yet when 
Ceſar was ſlain, and Caligula, Nero, and the whole race of the Ceſars cxtirpatedz the Ro- 
mans were ſo far from maintaining it, that they could not ſo much as introduce the leaſt 
form or appearance of liberty 3 and the reaſon of that. diverſity in the ſame City was no 
other, but becauſe in the time of the Tarquins the people were not generally ſo vitious as 
afterwards in the reign of Caligula and Nero: for at the expulſion of the Tarquins,to poſleſs 
the pcople then againſt tyranny,it was ſufficient to tender them an oath,by which they enga- 
ged never to admit ſingle perſon again in Rome:whereas afterwards,upon the death of Ceſar 
and the reſt, neither the authority nor rigour of Br«tzs, with all his Legions in the Eaſt, 
was able to diſpoſe the people to the aſſertion of that liberty which ſo happily had been ſet 
up by the firſt of - Brutus his name. So ſtrangely had the FaQtion of Marizs diffuſed their 
poiſon among the Commons, of which Ceſar being head, he had opportunity of blinding 
the people, and coaxing them into ſervitude fo flily, they could not perceive the yoke into 
which they were thruſting their necks. Though this example of the Romans be pregnant 
enough, yet it is not brought in for any want in our own times. Fcr in Naples and Mila 
the manners of the people being totally debauched, nothing could do, no opportunity could 
reſtore them to a condition of liberty. *Tis true, upon the death of Philip Viſconti, the 
Milaneſes attempted, but they could never effe& it. For which reaſon it was very happy 
for the Romans that their Kings diſcovered their depravity ſo ſoon 3 for by that means they 
 weredriven out before their wickedneſs could dilate, and ſpread it ſelf among the people z 
which if it had done, the troubles and tumults which ſucceeded thereupon had never had ſo 
good end, as to make rather for the advantage than prejudice of the City : from whence it 
may be infer*d, that where the multitude is not corrupt, tumults and diſorders do no very 
great miſchief; where it is corrupt, Laws may be well conſtituted and provided, and yet 
do no good, unleſs executed by ſome perſon ſo ſeverely, that the people are compelled to 
obſerve them, and by tri obſervation to become good 3 which is a thing I can neither 
fay has hapned hitherto, or promiſe it ever will. For it is clear, (as I faid before) that a. 
City declining, upon the corruption of the Maſs, can never recover, unlels it be by the virtue 
and magnanimity of ſome adtive Citizen, who takes the adminiſtration of Juſtice into his 
own hands, and ſees every thing, faithfully performed z and even then, that good man is 
no ſooner in his grave, but the people are in their old ſervitude again. Thus it fell out 
with the Thebans;, Epaminondas, by his virtuc and conduc, enabled them to keep up a 
form of a Common-wealth whilſt he was alive,but:alas, at his death it was quickly diſſolved 
thereaſon is, becauſe no man is ſufficiently long lived, to reclaim a City that has been long 
accuſtomed to licentiouſneſs, and to reduce it to be good. So that though it happens to 
have ſuch a good man among them, and he lives a long time 3 nay, though there be two 
ſucceſſions of good men, if the third (as I ſaid before) be detective, alt goes to: wrack, it 
muſt neceſſarily be ruined, unleſs by many dangers, and great effuſion of blood it happens 
to be preſerved; becauſe that corruption which renders it ſo unapt and indiſpofed to a free 
life, proceeds from the great inequality in that City 3 and to reduce things to an equality, 
extraordinary ways muſt be uſed which few people know, and fewer will take, as ſhall be 
ſhewn more particularly in another place. 


CHAP. XVIIL. 


A corrupt City having made it ſelf free, how its liberty may be maintained 
and not having made it ſelf, how its liberty may be procured. 


| Think I ſhall not be extravagant, if to what has been aid already, I add another query 3 
Whether, in a corrupt City, a free State may be maintained (if by any accident it be ſet 
up); or, if there be no ſuch thing already, how it is to be obtained ? I anſwer, both of 
them are hard 3 and though a cextain rule cannot be preſcribed, (unleſs we knew the degrees 
of its corruption) 3 nevertheleſs, it being good that every thing be fairly diſcuft, this que- 
ſtion ſhall not be ſuffered-to paſs. 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall preſuppoſe, that the City of which I ſpeak is corrupt in extremity, and in that 
caſe the difthculty encreaſes with proportion 3 for no Laws nor Cuſtoms can rettrain an un: - 


verſal depravity 3 becauſe, as good Cuſtoms cannot ſubſiſt without good Laws, {o'good 


Laws cannvt be executed without gobd Cultoms : beſides, the Laws which are made in the 


minority and innocence of a Common-wealth, are not ſutable or efficacious when it j<- 


grown wickcd and robuſt; for the Laws of a City do vary upon ſeveral accidents and emer: 
gencics, but the Statutcs and fundamental Orders are ſeldom or never changed, for which 
reaſon new Laws are not {o neceſſary afterwards, as good Statutes at firſt : but te illuſtrate 
it farther. By ancient Statute and Cuſtom time out of mind , the Common-wealth of 
Kome was divided betwixt the Senate and the People, and all authority was derived cithet 
from the People, or Senate, or I ribunes, or Conſuls; as alſo their creation of Magiſtrates, 
and enaQting of Laws: theſe Cuſtoms were little (if at all.) changed in all the revolutions 
of that State 3 but the Laws for puniſhing malefaQors, and regulating enormities, were 
enacted or repealed as the exorbitance of the people did fluctuate and require, as the ſump- 
tuary Laws, the Law againſt adultery, ambition, and ſeveral others, inſtituted from time to 
time, as the Citizens grew corrupter. But the old cuſtoms of State being retained, (though 
tainted, and ſharing in the corruption of the people) the reviving of ol Laws, or intro- 
ducing of new, was not ſufficient to keep the Citizens good, but it would have contributed 
much, had the old Cuſtoms been reform?*d when thoſe new Laws were introduced, and a 
new form of Government ſet up : for that thoſe ancient Cuſtoms are of no uſe or advan- 
tage where a City is overflown with ſuch a deluge of corruption, is apparent by their me- 
thods in the creation of Magiſtrates, and the exhibition of Laws. The Conſulſhip, nor 
any other office or dignity was never conter'd by the pecple of Rome upon any body but by 
formal application, which Cuſtom was originally very good, becauſe rione ſought for them 
who was conſcious of being unfit 3 foraſmuch as to be repulſed was a dithonourable thing, 
and to make himſelf fit, every man choſe to be virtuous. But afterwards the manners 
of the people growing ſo fatally corrupt, this Cuſtorn loſt its primitive convenience, and 
became not only uſeleſs but pernitious 3 for they who had moſt power, not they who had 
moſt virtue and capacity, pretended to the Magiſtracy 3 the poor and the virtuous not da- 
ring to appear for fear of an ignominious repulſe ; but this inconvenience (like the City it 
ſelf) was not the product of a day, it ſtole into the Common-wealth, lay concealed, en- 
- creaſed, and exerted it ſelf by degrees, as all other inconveniencies do. For having con- 
quered Africa and Afia, and reduced the greateſt part of Greece, the Romans began to hug 
themſelves in their liberty, as not knowing any enemy they ought in rcaſon to fear : this 
ſecurity and unhappy ſcarcity of enemies was the occation that in their creation of Conſuls 
the people of Rome began to regard riches and favour more than ability and virtue; prefering 
ſuch perſons as could entertain and treat people handſomely, before ſuch as were grave, and 
could only conquer their enemies3 afterwards, from thoſe who were moſt plaulible, they 
came down, and created ſuch as were moſt powerful; fo that perſons of virtue and capa- 
city were totally excluded. In the making of Laws, a Tribune and any one Citizen had 
power to propoſe any thing to the people which they thought of importance to the pub- 
lick 3 before whom it was canvas'd and diſcuſs*d, every man having free liberty to object, 
or promote it (as his judgment directed) before it could paſs. EE ap 
And this Cuſtom was good likewiſe whilſt the Citizens were ſo too; for it was always, 
and is ſtill convenient, that if any man be wiſer than the reſt, and can contrive any thing 
for the ſecurity or benefit of the pablick, that he have liberty to propoſe it 3 and it is as uſe- 
ful on the other tide, every man have the the. ſame freedom to ventilate and examine it 3 
that all being well argued, and every matis opinion heard, the beſt may be choſen. ' But as 
the Citizens grew corrupt, this Cuſtom grew incolnmodious: none but great men propoſed 
any thing to the people, and what they did was not for the common, but their own private 
intereſt, and which was worſe, no man had the liberty to diſpute it 3 fo that the people were 
Either circumvented, or forced to conſent to their own ruine and deſtruction. So then, to 
have maintained Rome free in ſuch an age of corruption, it was neceflary, as they altered 
their Laws according to the prevalence of each vice, ſo they ſhould have altered their fun- 
damentals, in the making of Laws, and creation of Magiſtrateg 3 for the ſame Cuſtoms are 
not equally convenient where the people are not equally good, no more than the forms can 
be alike where the matter is contrary. But *tis worth our enquiry whether theſe Cuſtoms 
be to be reform'd at a blow, as foon as their inconvenience is deſcried, or by degrees, before 
every body obſerves them. 1 ſay both ot them are almolt inipoſſible; for to alter them by 
egrecs, requires {ome wiſe and ſagacious Citizen, that can foreſee the dangers at a diſtance, 
and trace them to their firſt cauſes 3 but of ſuch perſons perhaps a City may never ſee one, 
or if it does, how hard is it for him to perſwade other people 3 for people accuſtomed to a 
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way are not eaſily got out of it, eſpecially when the miſchief is rather in probability than 
proſpet. And when theſe old Cuſtoms are to be reformed, (as appearing unprofitable 
and dangerous for the Common-wealth) though they be caſily diſcovercd, they are hard tg 
be removed, eſpecially at oncez becauſe the common mals _ intected, common ways 
are too weak ; and recourſe muſt be had to extraordinary, as violence and arms ; for before 
the fabrick of the Government can be changed and modelled to your dehire, *tis neceſſary 
above all things to make your ſelf Maſter of the City, and to be able to diſpoſe of it at 
your pleaſure : and becauſe to reform a State, and reduce it to a Civil Regiment, preſup- 
poſes a good man3 and to uſurp, and make ones ſelf Prince by violence, preſuppoſes anill; 
therefore it ſeldom falls out that a good man makes himfelf Prince by unjuſt means, be his 
ends never ſo good 3 nor will an ill man, who has made himſelf Prince, ever do good : it 
never falls into his thoughts to employ that authority well which he has unjuſtly acquir'd. 
From the cauſes aforeſaid therefore ariſes the difficulty ( or rather impoſſibility ) in a cor- 
rupt City, to maintain a free State, much leſs to erect one 3 and it there ſhould be any way 
found out to effect it, it would (in my judgment) be neceſſary to frame it rather according, 
to a Regal than a Popular Statez that thoſe perſons whoſe infolence is-incorrigible by the 
Laws, may be bridled and reſtrained by ſome ſupreme Magiſtrate in the nature of a King 
and to attempt any-other way, mult be either vain and timerarious, or exorbitantly cruel. 
For though Cleomenes (being a ſingle perſon) killed the Ephori, (as is faid before) and Ro- 
mulus, his Brother, and Titus Tatins, and afterwards employed their authority to the ad- 
vantage of the publick; yet it is to be conſidered, that the ſubjects neither of the one or 
the other were ſo vitious or depraved as thoſe of whom we have treated in this Chapter, 
and therefore they were able to do what they pleaſed, and excuſe it when it was done. ' 
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CH AP. XIX. 
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Thongh weak, Prince ſneceeds an excellent, the Government may ſtand ;, but 
if one weak, Prince ſucceeds another, tis impoſſuble. 


F the virtue and conduct of Romulus, Numa, and Tullins (the three firſt Kings of Rome) 
JL be confidered, it will be found to have been much for the advantage of that City to have 
its firſt King martial, and fierce 3 the fecond King, quiet and religious 3 and the third (like 
the firſt) active, and war-like again. For, as after the firſt inſtitution, it was neceſlary 
there ſhould be ſome-body to diſpoſe the people to ways of Religion, and civil converſa- 
tion ſo it was neceſſary again after that, that the next King ſhould reaſſume the vigour 
and magnanimity of their predeceſſor 3 otherwiſe the minds of the Citizens would he 
grown effeminate, and the City have become a prey to any of its neighbours. Whercfore 
it is to be conſidered, that a Prince not altogether ſo valiant and enterprizing, may main- 
tain the Government upon the ſcore of his Predeccfſor, and enjoy the fruits of his courage 
and labour 3 but if it happens he be long lived, and that he is not ſucceeded by a martial 
Prince to revive the activity of the Founder, the Government mult neceſlarily be ruined. 
On the other ſide, if two Princes immediately ſucceeding, are martial and heroick, they are 
obſerved to do great things, and to advance the Government exceedingly : David, without 
doubt, was a perſon no leſs excellent in military experience than in learning and wiſdom 3 
and {o great was his courage, that he left his Kingdom to his Son Solomon in quiet and 
ce, who by arts of peace rather than war enjoyed it happily his time upon account of 
iis Father 3 but he could not leave it to Rehoboam as he had received it of his Father : for 
Rehob6am being neither like his Grandfather in courage,nor his Father in wiſdom, ſucceeded 
ſcarcely to the tixt part of his Empire. Bajazet the Twrkiſh Scholar, though more ſtudious 
- of peace than of war, enjoyed the Ilabours of Mahomet his Father, who having (like Da- 
vid) ſubdued all his neighbours, left him a Kingdom entire, that might be peaceably main- 
tained 3 but had ( Bazjazet's Son) Selimws now reigning, taken after his Father, and not 
ie Grendiather, that Empire had been ruined 3 but he out-goes the glory of his Grand- 
ather. 

From hence may be obſerved,that after an excellent and magnificent Prince,a pulillanimous 
may ſucceed, and the Government ſtand 3 but if one poor ſpirited Prince ſucceeds another 
immediately,'tis impoſſible it ſhould ſubliſt,untefs (like France) it be ſupported by its old Cus 
fioms and Laws : I call thoſe Princes weak and pulillanimous, who are not converſant, nor 
addicted to the exerciſe of Arms, and do conclude, that the tranquillity of N#mas's Keign 
(which continued for many years) was to be attributed to the courage and aCtivity of K»- 

mulus, 
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mulus, which was revived again in T»lJas the third King, after whom followed Ancus. 5 
Prince of ſo excellent a temper, that he knew how to comport as well in the calms of peace 
as the tempelis of war. His tirft practice was gentle, and by methods of peace, but findin 
he was look*d upon as effeminate, and grew contemptible to his neighbours, he ct 
the way to preſerve his dignity, was, to betake hiniſelf to martial courſes, and manage his 
affairs rather like Romulus than Numa, From hence an uſcful example for all Princes may 
be taken, and it may be obſerved, that whoever is in the poſſeſſion of a State, and follows 
the example of Nama, may either keep it, or loſe it, according to the different circum- 
ances of fortune, or time. But he who imitates Romwtzs, and is arm'd with wiſdom and 
prowels, ſhall be ſure to keep it, unleſs ſome extraordinary and irreliſtible power intervenes 
to ſupplant him. And *tis in probability to be thought, that had not the third King of 
Rome prov'd a martial Prince, and one who knew by his Arms to recover his declining re- 
putation, he could never (or with great difhculty)) have regained it, or performed thoſe 
exploits which he did afterwards : ſo that whillt Rome was a Monarchy, and under the 
Government of Kings, it was under a double danger of deſtruction, either by the mildnelſs; 
or the tyranny of its Prince, 
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CHAP. XK&. 


Two good Princes,immediately ſucceeding, may do great things; and well-grounded 
Common-wealths having always a virtuous ſucceſſion, their Conqueits and Ac- 


quiſitions mult ofs neceſſity be according. 

WW hen Monarchy was baniſhed by the Romany, their dangers were baniſhed with them, 

and they lay under no fear of either weak Prince or Tyrant 3 for the command of 
the Empire was put into the hands of the Conſuls, who came to that authority, not by in- 
heritance , or any -infdirect or violent ambition,- but by the ſuffrage of the people, and 
were always excellent perſons. The City of Rome enjoying from time to time the benefic 
of their fortune and virtue, might without much difficulty arrive at the higheſt -top of 
greatneſs and-dignity, (as it did) in the ſame number of years as it was under the Govern- 
ment of. Kings. For we ſee in the examples of Philip of Macedon, and his Son Alexander 
the Great, that a ſucceſſion of two martial Princes ( without a peaceable interpoſed) is 
ſufficient to conquer the World. And if it were poſſible in a Monarchy, *tis eaſy in a 
Common-wealth, in whoſe power it is to elect, not only two, but an inhnite and continu- 
ed ſuccehion of virtuous perſons 3 fo that in a welordered Common-wealth, the ſucceſſion 


4s contiantly good. 
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CHAP. XXL 
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How much that Prince or Common-wealth is to be condemned, which negleFs 
to train up Souldiers of its own. 


THe Princes and Common-wealths of our times, if to defend themſelves, or offend their 
enemy, (as occaſion ſerves) they be unable to-bring Souldiers.of their own into the 
Field, they may-thank themſelves, and i (with T#llus ) that *tis not ſo much 
want of capacity in their ſubjeds, as want of wiſdom in them for negle&ing to train them, 
For when Tullus came to the Crown, Rome had been forty years together in peace, (during 
all Numa's Reign ) and there was not a man to be found who had ever ſeen the face of an 
enemy , nevertheleſs his own deſigns being martial, he reſolved to make no ule of the Sam- 
#ites or Tuſcans, or any other Mercenarie, but as a wiſe Prince, to diſcipline his own ; and 
his art and experience was ſuch, that in a ſhort time he made them excellent Souldiersz and 
there is nothing more certain, than that where men are unapt for war, the fault is not in the 
ſituation or nature of the place, bur in the careleſneſs or defe& of the Magiſiratez of which 
we have a freſh and memorable example. There is ſcarce any body ignorant, that of late 
years the Engliſh invaded France, and entertained no Souldiers but their own3 and yet, 
though England had had no wars of thirty years before,and had neither Officer nor Souldier 
who had ever ſcen a Battel, they ventured to attaque a Kingdom where the Officers were 


excellent, the Souldiers very good, having been trained up for ſeyeral years together in the 
Q q 2 Italian 
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Ttalian wars, This proceeded from the prudence of the Prince, and the excellence of that 


Government,in which (though in times of peace) the exerciſe of Arms is not intermitted; 
Pelopidas and Epiminondas having relieved Thebes, and reſcued it from- the tyranny of the 
Spartans, finding themſelves in the middle of a fervile and effeminate people, they fo or- 
dered it by their virtue and diſcipline, that they brought them to the uſe of . Arms, took the 
field with them againſt the Spartans, and overthrew them. From whence that Hiſtorian 
infers, that there are Souldiers not only in Lacedemon, but where-ever there are men, if 
there be any body to exerciſe and train them which Tullus performed moſt exquiſitly 
among the Romans,and as moſt excellently expreſſed by Virgil, in theſe words. 


-======-== Deſideſq, movebit 
Tullus ix arma viros. 


No ſoft unaQtive people Twllns knows, 
But trains up all promiſcuouſly to blows. 
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CHAP. XXIL 


What is to be obſerved from the Combat betwixt the three Roman Horatii, 
and the three Alban Curiatu. 


Y Articles betwixt Tullus King of Rome, and Metins King of Alba, it was agreed, 
that whichſoever of the two ſides ſhould overcome, that Kifkg ſhould have the do- 
e Horatii being left, 


B 


minion of the other. The Cmriatii were all killed 3 but one of t 
Metins and his Albans fell into ſubjeion to the Romans. 


Horatizs returning in great triumph into the City, and meeting a Siſter of -his (who was 


married to one of the Cxriatii) lamenting the toſs of her Husband,' in a great paſſion 
he killed her; for which inhumanity being brought to his trial, he was, after. many argu- 


ments, diſcharged, but more upon his Fathers interceſſion than his own merits. . In which 


accident there were three things conſiderable 3 that we are never to venture our-whole'for- 
tune upon the ſucceſs of a Party 3 another is, that offences and deſerts are n6t equally re> 


warded in a well-ordered City the third, that no compaQ is well made, where the per». 
formance is or ought to be ſuſpeted. For to become ſervile, and in ſubjetion to another . 
City, is a thing of ſuch moment and importance, that it is nof to be believed that any 
Prince or State whatſoever ſhould be content that their liberty ſhould be expoſed to the 


ſucceſs or courage of three of their Citizens 3 and this was evident in Metizs 3 for though 
upon the Victory of the Romans he ſeemed to acquieſce, and promiſed obedience, ax by 
Articles was agreed, yet in the firſt Expedition the Romans undertook againſt the Veientes, 
*tis manifeſt he would have deceived Txl/zs, as one who repented of the covenants which 


he had made : but becauſe of the third we have ſpoken largely already, in the next two 


Chapters we ſhall ſpeak only of the other two. 


CH AP. XXIII. 


That our whole fortune is not to be ventured upon part of our force, and that 
for that reafon the keeping of paſſes is many times dangerous, 


JT was never thought diſcretion to put your whole fortune in danger, unleſs your whole 
force was ready to defend it. This error is committed ſeveral ways 3 one is when, like 


- Tullus and Metis, they commit the fortune and virtue of ſo many men as either of them 


had in their Army, to the fortune and virtue of three particular perſons, which was but 
a pitiful part of either of their ſtrength, not conſidering how, by that agreement, all the 
pains which their Predeceffors had taken to' eſtabliſh their liberty, and enable their fellow 
Citizens to defend it, was rendred vain and ineffeQual, by putting it into the power of three 
perſons to deſtroy it ; than which (in my judgment) thoſe two Kings could not have done 
worſe. Another great error is, when, upon the approach of an enemy, we trult all to the 
keeping of an avenue, or the defence of a paſs, unleſs it may be done with our whole 
force : in that caſe indeed the reſolution is good y' but if the paſſage be narrow, and not 

room 
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room enough for your whole power, it is uncertain and dangerous 3 and that which per= 
fwades me to be of that opinion, is the example of ſuch as having beeti invaded by a potent 
Enemy, though their Country was environed with.Mountains and Rocks, yet they would 
not attend, and engage the Enemy upon the paſſes ot Mountains, but marched out of their 
holds to encounter him 3. or elſe (which is as bad): they, 'forſook their advantages, and 
expected him in ſome plaitt or convenient place within : And the reaſon is (as aforeſaid) 
becauſe many men cannot be brought to defend ſuch places as are Rocky, for want of ſub- 
titance 3 and the paſlage being ſtraight, it can receive but few people, and by conſequence 
33 not able to ſuſtain-the inſult of a very great Army, and the Enemy may bring as many as 
he pleaſes to attack it, becauſe his buſineſs is not to tix there, but topaſs thorow and be gone: 
whereas he who is to defend it, cannot be in any conſiderable Body, being. (by reafon of 
the uncertainty of the Enemies approach) to lye there continually , though (as I ſaid be- 
fore.) the placesare both barren and ſiraight.. -Having loſt therefore that paſs which you 
imagined to keep, and upon which your Army and People did wholly rely, the temainder 
of your Army, and Subjects are poſſeſſed with ſuch a fear, that you can have no farther 
trial of their courage, but all goes to wrack, and your whole fottune loſt, bat with part 'of 
your Army. With what difhculty Hanibal pafſed the Alps betwixt France and Lombardy, 
and betwixt Lombardy and Tuſcany, there is no body ignorant ; nevertheleſs the Romans 
choſe rather to attend him upon the Teſin, and afterwards in the plain of Arezzo, where 


EF 


the danger was equal both to the Enemy and them, than to carry theit Army up into the 


clouds upon the Rocks and the Snow, to be conſumed by the incommodity of the place, 
before the Enemy cameat them. And whoſoever ſhall read Hiſtory deliberately, ſhall find 
few great Captains that would coop themſelves up in ſuch paſſes and ſtraights, not only 
for the reaſons aboveſaid, but becauſe all of them cannot be Rtop'd, the Mountains in that 
_— being like the fields, having not only their Roads and High-ways, . but. by-paths 
and paſſages, which though not obſeryed by Strangers, are well enough known to the In- 
habitants, who will be always ready to condudt the Enemy , to remove them farther off 
who lye conſtantly upon them. Ot this a late Example may be brought, in the year's 515. 
when Francis King of France delign'd to paſs into 1taly for the recovery of Lombardy, the 
great objection by thoſe who were againſt the Expedition, was, That the Swizzers 
would obſtrud his paſſage over the Mountains, which argument was found idle afterwards, 
for the King of France waving two or three places which they had guarded, paſſed by a 
private and unknown way, and was upon their backs in Italy, betore they perceiv'd him; 
ſo that being mightily ſurprized, the Enemy quitted his Poſis, and retired into Italy, and 
all the- Lombards ſubmitted tv the French; they being deceived in their -opinion, who 
thought the French were with mere Eaſe and Convenience to be obſtructed in the Moun< 
tains. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


In well Ordered Governments , offence and deſert are never ſet one againit the 
other ., but he who does well, is rewarded, and he who does otherwiſe, is 
puniſhed. 


T2 merits of Horatizs were very great, having by his own ſingle valor and condact, 
overcome the Cxriatii ; after which he committed a moſt abominable a&, in killing 


his own Siſter : which Murther was fo hainous in the' Eyes of the Romans, that he was 
brought to a Trial for his life, though his deſerts were (o freſh and conſiderable 3 which at 


firſt tight ſeem ingrateful in the people 3 but he who examines it ſtrictly, and weighs how 


neceſlary and ſacred a thing Juſiice ought to be in every Common-wealth, will find them 
more blameable for diſcharging, than they would have been for condemning himz and the 


reaſon is, becauſe in a well conſtituted State no man's ,good afians ſhould. indemnity him . 


for doing ill, for puniſhment being as due to ill actions, as rewards are to good, having 
rewarded a man for doing well, he is fatisfied for what he did, and the obligation diſchar- 
gedz ſoas if afterwards he commits a Crime, he is to be puniſhed ſeverely according to the 
Nature of his offence 3 by the obſervation of which Orders, a City. may continue free a long 


4 


grEar Exploit for his Country, ſhould expect not only honor. and reward for what he has 


one, but priviledge, and impunity for any miſchief he ſhguld do afterwards, his inſolence 


would in-a ſhort time grow inſupportable, and inconſiſtent with Civil Government. Fu 
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time, which otherwiſe will quickly go to rfine. Forifa Citizen having perform'd any - 
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then it is very neceſſary for diſcouragement from ill actions, to recompence good, which 
was the practice in Kome, and though where a Common-wealth is poor, her rewards can< 
not be great 3 yct even out of that ſmall ſtock, ſhe is to be punctually grateful, for a thing 
(Chow little ſocver) given in acknowledgment of ones good Service (let it be never fo great) 
is look'd upon as Honorable, and received as a Magnificent reward. The Stories of Horg. 
tins Cocles, and Mutius Scevola axe generally famous. Cocles with incomparable courage 
maintained tight againſt a great body of the Enemy upon the Bridge over Tiber, till it was 
cut behind him, and their paſſage obſtructed : The other deſigning againſt the life of Por. 
ſinna King of Ti uſcary, and killing his Secretary by miſtake, being apprehended and brought 
before the King, to ſhow the courage and conſtancy of the Romans, he thruſt his own hand 
into the Fire, and burnt it off before his face; and how were they gratihed ? marry each 
of them had twoStaiora*s,which is as much ground as can be ſown with twoBuſhels of Corn. 
The Hiſtory of Manlixs Capitolings is no leſs remarkable : Having relieved the Capitol 
(which the French had ſurprized in the night) and beaten them out again , his Camerades 
in requital gave him a certain meaſure of Flower, which (as times went then) was a mighty 
reward, and eſteemed ſo adequate to the Service, that Manlizs afterwards either out of 


- ambition or ill nature, cauſing a tumult in Rome, and endeavouring to debauch the people, 


(his former exploits being as they thought amply rewarded) without farther regard to him, 
they threw him headlong down that Capitol, which he had ſo glorioully preſerved. 
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CH AP. XXV. 


DC T— 


Thongh it is many times convenient to reform the old Fundamental Cuſtoms of a 


free City, get it is convenient ſtill to retain ſome ſhadow and appearance 
of their ancient ways. 


HE who deſires to ſet up a new form of Goverment in a Common-wealth , that ſhall 
_ 4 be laſting, and acceptable to the people, is with great caution to preſerve at leaſt 
ſome ſhadow and reſemblance of the old, That the people may (if poſſible) be inſcalible 
of the innovation 3 for the generality of Mankind do not penctrate ſo far into things, but 
that outward appearance, is as acceptable to them as verity it ſelf. For this cauſe the Ro- 
mans at the beginning of their liberty, when their Kings were expelled , thought it expe- 
dicnt to create two Conſuls inſtead: of one King, afligning them only XII Lidtors, that 
their number might not exceed what attended upon the King. Belides this, there was an 
anniverſary Sacrifice in Rome, in which the Miniſtry of the King was of neceſſity required : 
To ſalve that defe&, the Romans created a chief of the ſaid Sacrifice with the Title of 
Royal Prieſt (but with ſubordination to the High Prieſt) by which Artitice the people 
were ſatisfied with their Sacrifice, .and took no occaſion to complain for the expullion of 
their King. He therefore who delires to reform the policy of a State, and to introduce a 
new, is to diſguiſe it to the people by the retention (at leaſt in appearance) of ſome part 
of the ancient Cuſtoms, that may keep them from diſcerning itz and if at any time by 
accident there be a neceſſity of changing the power, the number and duration of the Magj- 
ſtrates, it will be convenient to continue the Name. This (as I ſaid before) is to be ob- 
ſerved by any one who would eſtabliſh an abſolute power either in a Republick 3 or 
Monarchical way, but he who would erect ſuch an abſolute power, as by Authors is called 
Tyrannies muſt unravel the whole bottom, and innovate all. 


————.——— 


CH AP. XXVI. 


A new Prince in a new Conqueſt, is to make every thing new. 


VV Hoever makes himſelf Lord of a City or State (and eſpecially if he finds himſelf 


weak). and ſuſpects his ability to keep it) if he intends not to continue the Go- - 


vernment in the old way, cither by Kingſhig or Common-wealth, the beſt courſe he can 
take is to ſubvert all, to turn every thing toplie turvy 3 and make all things as new as him- 
ſelf, To alter the Magifſtracy, create new Titles, ele& new perſons, confer new Autho- 
rities, advance the Poor, and impoveriſh the Rich, that what is ſaid of David, may be 
ſid of him, Eſarientes implevit bonis, & divites dimifit inanes. He filled the bungry with 


good 
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10d things, and the rich be ſent empty away. Belidcs it is his intereſt to build new Cities 
ro ere new Corporations 3 to demoliſh” and uncharter the old; to ſhift the Inhabitants 
trom one place to another in a word, fo to tols and tranſpoſe every thing , that there he 
no honor, nor wealth, nor preferment in the whole Province, but what's ownable to him. 
And for this he need go no farther than Philip of Macedo (Father to Alexander the Great) 
for his pattern, who by this practice, of a {mall Prince, made himſelf Monarch of all Greecs 
of whom it is ſaid, That he remoued his people, as a Shepbeard did his fold. Thoſe ways 
are cruel, and contrary not only to all civil, but toall Chriſtian, and indeed humane con- 
verfation 3 for which reaſon they are to be rejected by every body, for certainly *tis better 
to remain a private perſon, than to make ones ſelf King, by the calamity and deſtruction 
of his people. Nevertheleſs, he who negleQs to take the firſt good way, if he will pre- 
ſerve himſelf, muſt make uſe of this bad 3 for though many Princes take a middle way 
betwixt both, yer they find it extream difficult and dangerous; for being neither good nor 
bad, they are neither fear'd nor belov'd, and fo unlikely to proſper. 


CHAP. XXVIL 
Men are as ſeldom perfealy bad, as they are perfeily good. 


i the year 1505. Pope faſiny IT. marched his Army into Bologna to drive the Family 
of the Bentivog/i out ot that State, where they had commanded with Supremacy a 
hundred years. In the ſame Expedition he reſolved to remove Fohx Pagolo Baglione out 
of Perugia (where he had Uſurped) and in a word, all ſuch Tyrants as had got any Church 
Lands into their poſſeſſion. Coming to the Town with the delire 4nd reſolution aforeſaid, 
he attended not till he could march in with his Army 3 but entcr'd as jt were naked and 
difarmed (though Fohn Pagolo was in perſon in the City, and many of his party which 
were got together to defend him) ſo that tranſported with the uſual vehemence where- 


- 


with he managed all his affairs, he put himſelf ( with his bare guards into. the hands of - 


his Enemy 3 yet he ſucceeded ſo well, that he carried Pagolo off with him, and put in 


another Governor in behalf of the Church. Wiſe men who were then about his Holineſs, 


admiring the timerity of the one, as much as the puſilanimity of the other, could not ima- 
gine how it ſhould come to paſs, that Pagolo having his Enemy as it were naked in his 
hands, and by conſequence an opportunity ( with perpetual glory to himſelf) to: have (e- 
cured him, and pillaged his Equipage (for all the Cardinals were then with him, with the 
moſt precious of their Jewels) ſhould ſo ftrangely negled itz eſpecially when they conti- 
dered that it was neither Conſcience nor good nature which reſtrained him for neither of 
thoſe were to be ſuppoſed in a man who had been nought with his own Siſter , and mur- 
ther'd ſeveral of his Relations, to make his way to the Government 3 wherefore it was 
concluded to happen, becauſe it is ſo provided by Providence , that no man can be exqui- 
litely wicked, no morg than good in perfection 3 for where there is any thing great and 
magniticent in a miſchief, they know not how-to commit it : So Fohn Pagolo who made no 


bones of either Parricide or Inceſt, could not (or to ſpeak more properly) durſt not make 


uſe of his opportunity to perpetrate a thing, which would have inlled the world with admi- 
ration of his courage, and made his memory venerable to poſterity z for he would have beer 
the firſt who had given his Cardinals to underſtand how little it is to their reputation to 
Lord it, and luxuriate as they do 3 and the greatneſs of the Fact would have leflened the 


Scandal, and prevented any danger that might enſue. 


cr. 


CH A P. XXVII. 


For what reaſons the Romans were leſs ingrateful to their Citizens, 
than the Athenians. 


C 1 7 Hoever reads and obſerves the paſſages in Common-wealths, will fipd a touch of 
\ ingratitude towards their Citizens in them all, but lefs in Rome than in- Athens, 
and perhaps in any other Republick whatever. The reaſon (I ſuppoſe was, becauſe Rome 
had not that occation of Jealouſic as Athens had : For in Rome, from the expullion of the 


Kings, to the time of Silla,and Mariws, the liberty of the City was never difturbed by any 
man 
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man within itz ſo that thcre being no reaſon to apprehend, there was no reaſon to perſe.. 
cute. In Athens it was otherwiſe 3 for their liberty being invaded and taken away by Pi. 
fitratus when it was moſt flouriſhing, andcomp!eat 3 and that by a pretence of adyancing 
it 3 They no ſooner recover'd it; but remembring the injuries which they had received, 
and their paſſed ſervitude, they flew out into ſuch an exorbitancy of revenge, that they 
puniſhed not only the faults of their fellow Citizens, but the leaſt umbrage, and appearances 
of them, from whence followed tne Baniſhment, and Exccution of {o many excellent 
perſons 3 Hence came the Oftraciſm Laws, and all the reſt of the outrages committed after. 
wards upon the chicf of their City, for as ye Writers of Politicks obſerve very wcll, the 
people 4re more cruel and vindicative who have loſt and recovercd their liberty, than they 
who have preſerved it, as It was left them by their Fathers. He therefore who conliders 
what is aid, will neither condemn Athens, nor magnihe Rome ; but 1mpute all to neccility 
upon the diverſity of accidents which hapned in each City. And certainly, it it be ſeriouſly 
conſidered, it will appear, that if the liberty of the Romans had becn oppreſſed, as the 
liberty of the Athenians was, Rome would have been no better natur'd, or ſhown more 
compaſſion to its fellow Citizens, than Athens did. : And this may be infallibly deduced 
by what hapned (after the expulſion of the Kings) againſt Collatinus and P.Valerins ; 
for Collatinus (though he had been very active in afſerting their liberty.) was baniſhed for 
bearing only the Name of Tarquin and the other had like to have ran the ſame deſtiny, for 
building a houſe only, upon the top of Mount Celins, which they {uſpeted was to com- 
mand the City. So that it may probably be preſumed (by its ſuſpition and ſeverity 
in the two caſcs aforeſaid,) that Rome would have exerciſed the ſame ingratitude, had 
it been injured in its minority, as Athens had been. And that I may have no occalion 
to diſcourſe of ingratitude hereafter 3 I ſhall ſpeak of it more largely in the following 
Chapter. 


CH A P. XXIX. 
whether the Prince, or the People, is mot ſubje@ tobe ingrateful. 


Nd becauſe we have undertaken to enlarge upon this ſubje&, I think it not amiſs to 
examine which are moſt frequently guilty of EE, the Prince, or the People : 
For better explication, I ſay, That men are ingrateful, either out of ſuſpition, or avarice. 
For if a Prince, or Republick ſend out any of their great Captains upon ſome important 
Expedition, which the ſaid Captain atchieves, and gains honor to himſelf, and reputation 
to his Maſter, in this caſe the Prince, or State, 1s on_ee to reward him but if inſtead of 
rewarding , they caſheer, or diſgrace him, or out of a covetous principle, deny him his 
pay, the ingratitude is inexcuſable, and leaves a ſcandal behind it that can never be worn 
out, and yet many Princes are too guilty of it 3 Cornelis Tacitus gives us the reaſon in this 
Sentence, Proclivins eft injurie, quam beneficio vicem exoluere , quia gratia Oneri, ultio in 
queſtu habetur, *Tis more natural to return an injury, than a courteſi#, becauſe courteſies are 
burthenſom, but revenge is ſweet. But if this ingratitude either in Prince or People , pro- 
ceeds not ſo much from avarice, as ſuſpicion, in that caſe it is ſomewhat excuſable, and 
of that kind we read of good ſtore, as when a General has conquered a Province or 
Empire for his Maſter, when he has exterminated his Enemies, enriched his Army , and 
am'd hifnſclf a great Name, *tis impoſſible but he muſt be ſo acceptable to his own Sol- 
Fiew, and fo dreadful to his Enemjes, as mult beget a jealouſie in the Prince; for the 
Nature of man being jealous and ambitious, and not to be confined within the bounds of 
his fortune, it cannot be but if the Prince has taken a fancy that the glory of his General, is 
a diminution to his, the General muit by ſome vain-glorious, or diſcontented ation, 
eſtabliſh and confirm it 3 and then what has the Prince to do ? but to ſecure himſelf either 
by cauling him to be murthered, by taking away his Command, leſſening his reputation 


with the Soldiers and People, and by all ways of induſtry poſſething them, that the Viory | 


was not obtained by any Conduct of his, but by the kindnels of Fortune, vileneſs of the 
Encmy, or prudence and good management of the reſt of the Officers, _ 
| Aﬀter Veſpaſian (being in Judea) was declared Emperor by his Army, Antonins Primus 


| being at the Ame time in Iiyria with another Army,declarcd for the Emperor,and marghcd 


into 1taly againit Vitellius who was then Paramount in Rome 3 and having beaten him in 
two pitch'd Battels, he enter'd the City im the Name of Veſpaſian : So that Mutianus 
being ſent againit Vi#*44us by Veſpaſian, he found the Enemy broken, the Town taken, 

and 
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and all things done by Axtonizns to his hand. And how was herequited ? Why Mutianus 
took away his Commiſion, removed him from the Army, and by degrees fo leſſened his 
Authority in Rome, that Antonius going into Afia to make his Complaints to Veſpaſian 
was received fo coldly, that in a ſhort time he was ſtript of all kind of authority, and dyed 
very miſerable : and of this Nature examples are very frequent in. Hiſtory 3 every body 
knows how in our times Gonſalvo Ferrante , being the King of Arragon's General in the 
Kingdom of Naples againſt the French, behaved himſelf fo well, that by his ſingular 
Condudt he conquered it, and put it wholly under the obedience of his Maſter, who coming 
afterwards to Naples himfelf, took from him the Command of his Army, diſpoſſeſſed him 
of many ftrong places which he held in that Country, and carried him with him into 
Spain, where not long atter, he dycd in obſcurity. But there is no reinedy 3 theſe kind 
ot jealouſies are ſo natural to Princes, that it is almoſt impoſſible for them to be grate- 
ful to any man, who has performed any great thing for them. And ifit be ſo with Kings, 
no wonder it it be ſo with the people, for in a free State, they have always two principal 
ends, one 15 to enlarge their Dominions, the other to keep what they have got, .and their 
eagerneſs to both theſe, makes them ſo often guilty of ingratitude; As to the firſt point, 
we ſhall ſpeak elſewhere the errors in preſerving their liberty 3 to diſguſt ſuch perſons as 
ought to be rewarded , and to ſuſpeQt ſuch as ought to be truſted; and though ſuch 
practices are the occaſion of great miſchicfs in a corrupt Common-wealth-, and Tyranny 
does many times enſue (as in Rome by Ceſar, who took that by force, which the ingrati- 
tude of the people denied to his merits) yet in a Town that is entire, and incorrupt, they 
do very well, and add much to the duration of their liberty, to enforce great and ambitious 
men for fear of puniſhment to comport themſelves better. In my judgment of all the 
Common-wealths that ever had Empire, Rome was the leaſt ingrateful for the reaſons 


' aboveſaid, there being never an Example of its ingratitude but in the caſe of Scipio : For 


Coriolanus and Camillzs were baniſhed for their injuries to the people, and though one of 
them remaining obſtinate, was never recalled 3 yet the other was not only recalled, but ſo 
reſtored to the affetions of the people, that all his life after, they adored him as a Prince. 
But their jealouſie of _ was of {uch a ſort, as had never been known belore, proceedin 
from the Ornaments of 'his body, and the endowments of his mind 3 His youth, his wile 
dom, his excellent qualifications had render'd him too admirable 3 the powerfulneſs of his 
Enemy, the danger and tediouſneſs of the War (which he had concluded in a very ſhort 
time) his deliberation in reſolving, and his quickneſs in Execution , had gained him a 
greater reputation, than was ever got by any General before him, inſomuch as the Senators, 
Pretors, and all the chicf Magiſtrates in the City began to fear and reſpe& him. This was 
no plealing ſight to the graver ſort, becauſe it had not been formerly the Cuſtom in Rome z 
whereupon Cato (a man of great eſteem for his piety and juſtice) took up the Cudgels 
againſt him, and complained publickly that the City could not be called free, whiPſt the 
Magiſtrates were in awe of any particular Citizen; if then in a thing ſo nearly importing 
their liberty, the people followed the opinion of Cato, in my judgment they were in ſome 
meaſure to be excuſed, In ſhort, my opinion is, as I faid before , that it is avarice and 
ſuſpicion which makes men ingrateful : To the firſt of which the people are not naturally 
addicted 3 and to the laſt, with much leſs propenſity than Princes, as having lels occafion, 
which ſhall be proved hereafter. 


_—— 


CHAP. XXX. 


What rules are to be obſerved by a Prince or Common=wealth to avoid this 
Vice of x 4 and how a General or great Citizen is to demean him- 


ſelf to elude it. 


T O avoid the neccfſity of living always in ſaſpition, and being ingrateful to his Mi- 
'T niſters, a Prince ought to go perſonally with his Armies, as was done at firlt by the 
Emperors of Rome, as the great Tark docs now, and as all they do and have done that are 
valiant and couragious 3 for in ſo doing, the honor and profit of their Victories accrews to 
theraſelvesz but where they are not preſent at their Conqueſts themſelves, the honor rc- 
dounds npon their Officers, and they have not any compleat enjoyment of their ſucceſſes, 
till they have eclipſed, if not extinguiſhed that glory in other people, which they durit not 
venture for themſelves 3 ſo that their ingratitude, and injuſtice to their Officers, does them 
more mifchief, than their Conqueſts do them goon. * But when out of negligence , C 
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imprudence, they lye at home idle themſelves, and ſend their Generals in their ficad , 
know no better precept to give them, than what they know already themſelves, 
As to the General, if he finds that jealouſic inevitable, he has his choice of two.things. 
As ſoon as the War is ended, he is voluntarily to lay down his Commiſſion , aud to pre- 
ſent it to his Maſter, before he has bccafion to demand it, uſing great care that none of his 
actions diſcover him to be either inſolent or ambitious, that his Prince having no cauſe 
to ſuſpe& him, may have the greater obligation to reward him. If this way does not pleaſe, 
the other is quite contrary 3 and that is, to declare himſelf boldly , and try always to ſet 
up for himſelf, cajoling and ſweetning his Soldiers and Subjects , making new alliances 
with his Neighbors, ſeizing upon the ſtrong Towns, corrupting the Officers, and where 
they will not be corrupted, ſecuring them ſome other way, and by doing thus, he ſhall be 
even with his Lord, for his ingratitude deſigned : And beſides theſe two ways, there is 
none that I know. But (as I ſaid before) becauſe men can neither be good nor bad in 
extremity, it happens that great men are unwilling to quit their Commands, and retire 
after the gaining of a Victory ; behave themſelves modeſtly they cannot : and to uſe rigour 
in an honourable way is impoſſible. So that whi'& they are in ſuſpence, and uncertain 
which courſe to ſteer, they are many times defiroyed- As to a Commpn-wealth that would 
preſerve and exempt it ſelf from this deteſtable vice of ingratitude, the ſame remedy can= 
not be preſcribed, as was preſcribed to a Prince 3 for not being able to manage its, Wars 
in Perſon as a Prince may do, the command of their Forces muſt of neceſſity be committed 
to ſome of their Subjets. The beſt way they can take, is to follow the Example of Rome, 
and that will render them leſs ingrateful than their Neighbors. In the Wars.of the Ro- 
mans, by ancient Cuſtom all people were employed, as well Nobles as others, and from 
thence it came that they were always well furniſhed with Generals and Officers of all ſorts, 
which kept them from being jealous of any one, having ſo many of equal merit to oppoſe 
him : Betides which, there were expreſs Laws againſt ambition, and all people ſo narrowly 
obſerved, that no man durſt diſcover the leaſt defign or inclination that way 3 and. in the 
creation of Di&ators, he was commonly prefer*d, who debas'd himſelf moſt, or diſco- 
vered leaſt defire to obtain it by which means preventing the occaſion of ſuſpicion , they 
prevented the ingratitude. That State therefore which would avoid the guilt of ingratitude, 


is to imitate Rome, and that perſon who would ayoid the effects, mult obſerye how the 
Romans defended themſelves. | 
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CHAP. XXXL 


That the Romans uſed no extraordinary puniſhments towards their great Cap- 
tains, when they committed an Error of ignorance, or malice, provided the 
Government was not damnified by it. 


T He Romans (as1 faid before) were not only leſs unthankful, than their Neighbors 


but they were more humane and gentle in the puniſhment of their Genetals, than 
any other State 3 if their miſcarriage was malicious, they puniſhed it not ſeverely 3 but if 
it was by ignorance or miſtake, inſtead of revenging, they did many times reward itz and 
this they did upon very grave conſideration, for the Romans underſtood the charge of an 
Army to beſo great a care, and of ſuch tranſcendant importance, that whoever undertook 
it, ought to have his mind free and indiſturbed by any other reſpe&s or troubles whatſo- 
ever, tor his thoughts being with his troubles, he would never mind his Army , nor take 
any advantage. For Example, an Army is ſent into Greece againſk Philip of Macedon, or 


| into Jraly againſt Hanibal, or thoſe people upon the Frontiers, which had been conquered 


before, and the Captain who has the General Command, is loaden with all the cares which 
do commonly attend great and extraordinary Enterprizes. Now if to thoſe neceſſary 
cares for his Army, there ſhould be ſuperadded a fear, and apprehenſion of being puniſhed 
at his return (if things went otherwiſe than well) and perperual reflexion upon thoſe who 
have been abuſed and put to death upon the fame ſcore, it muſt needs diſturb the tranquili- 
ty of his mind, and make him unfit for any great ation. The wiſe Romans thought the 
infamy and diſbonour of loſing a Battel, puniſhment enough , without heaping one affli- 
Ction upon another. And as to thofe whoſe errors proceed rather from malice than' igno- 
rance, we have another Example, Sergizs, and Virginius had each of them an Army, 
and were encamped betore Veit : Sergius was poſted againſt the Tyſcans, and Virginius 
cn the other fide againſt any body elſe. It hapned the Faliſei having joyned' with wes 
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of their neighbours, came to fall upon Sergins. Sergius had notice, and found himſelf too 
weak 3 yet rather than ſend to his Companion for ſupplies, he choſe to be routed ; and 
Virginius on the other {ide, thongh he Khew his diſtreſs, would by no means relieve him 
unleſs he detircd it 3 ſo that that Roman Army was cut off by the ambition and emulation 
6f their Generals 3 a thing bf very ill example, had it been ſuffered to paſs without puniſh- 
ment. 

Nevertheleſs, whereas other States would have puniſhed them with death, Rome inflicted 
only a pecuniary mulct, but their crime deſerved ſharper correction, but the Romans 
were unwilling to do any thing againſt cuſtom, which (as 1s ſaid before) is very ſacred with 
them. As to the errors of ignorance, we have another example in Yarro; by whoſe folly 
and raſhneſs the Romans having loſt the Battel of Cannas againſt Hanibal, and brought 
their whole Government in danger, trad Haxibal known how to uſe, as well as gain a Vidto- 
ry yet his offence having in it more of ignorance than malice, when he came back, the Se- 
nate went out to meet him in their Formalities, and not being able to congratulate his ſuc- 
ceſs, they gave him thanks for his return, and that De ſalute reipublice non deſperaſſet, 
That he did not deſpair of their affairs, When Papirins Curſor the Dictator would needs 
put Fabius to death, becauſe contrary to orders he had fought with the Samnites, among 
other reaſons which the Father of Fabizs urged againſi that ſentence, this was one, that the 
people of Rome had till that time never been ſo ſevere upon of their any Commanders 
for the loſs of a Battel, as Papirizs would now be be upon the Victor for gaining one. 


b— 


CHAP. XXXIL. 


A Contmon-wealth of Prince is not to defer his beneficence till the neceſſity 
of the objeT requires it. 


FF liberality of the Romans to the people ſucceeded very well wheri Porſenna invaded 
Rome in behalf of the Tarquins;for the Senat apprenending the people might be broughe 
to reſtore the Kings rather than endure the waryto oblige them, releaſt their gabels upon falt, 
and all their other duties, declaring the people were ſufficient benetaQors to the publick, in 
providing ,and bringing up their children: all which was done to cajole them into ſuch an hu- 
mour as might make them endure the fiege,and ſwallow the calamitics of the War: but let no 
man rely upon this example, and defer his indulgence to the people, till the enemy be upon 
his back 3 for it ſhall never ſucceed ſo well to him as it did to the Romans,becanle the multi- 
tude will think themſelves more obliged to the enemy than to him, and believe, that when 
the neceſſity is over, they ſhall be as bad as before. The reaſon why this way ſucceeded fo 
happily to the Romans, was, becauſe their State was but new, and ſcarce ſetled, and the 
People were ſenſible that ſeveral Laws were made before for their advantage and reputa- 
tion 3 as particularly the Law of appeal to the people : ſo as they were able to ſatisfy them- 
ſelves that the benefits which were confer'd upon them by the Senate, proceeded rather 
from a diſpolition in the Senate to do them good, than from any apprehenſion of the ene- 
my: beſides, the injuries and outrages of their Kings lay freſh and heavy upon their me- 
mories. Burt theſe caſes hapning very ſeldom, *tis but very ſeldom that ſuch remedies ſuc- 
ceed ; wherefore it is better for any Common-wealth or Prince to conſider the worſt before- 
hand, and what people he is moſt like to have need of in time of adverſity 3 and to live ſo 
with them in time of proſperity, as that they may be encouraged to relieve him upon any 
diſtreſs. And he who ads otherwiſe, whether Prince or Common-wealth, (but eſpecially 
2 Prince) and preſumes, when the danger is hanging over his head, that it is time enough to 
favour the people, will find himſelt miſtaken, and the people readier to contribute to 


his raine than defence. 
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CH AP. XXXIII. 


If an inconvenience encreaſes either within a State, or againſt it 5 it is better to 
temporize and comply, than to endeavour to remove it by violence. 


He Roman Common-wealth encreaſing in Empire, Reputation and Force, their neigh- 

bours not having conſidered it, nor what damage that greatneſs inight pull down upon 
them, began now ( when too late) to diſcover their error and being willing to do that 
now which had been more eaſy before, forty little States of them confederated againſt Rome, 
The Komans, among, their uſual provitions in caſe of imminent danger, created a DiGator, 
who, without any mans advice, might reſolve as he pleaſed, and execute his reſolutions 
without being called to an account. This Magiſtrate was not only the occaſion of over- 
coming their enemies at that time, but was very uſeful upon all accidents afterwards when 
their dominion encreaſed. Which may teach us, that when either at home-within, or 
abroad againſt a Common-wealth, an inconvenience ariſes, (whether from an inward or at 
outward cauſe it is not material) *tis better counſel to comply and temporize, than to en- 
deavour furiouſly to ſuppreſs it; for to reliſt, is to augment it, and to pull down upon our 
heads what we were but afraid of before. And theſe kind of accidents fall out in a Com- 
mon-wealth oftner from intrinſick than extrinſick cauſes, where the power and authority 
of ſome Citizen is permitted to encreaſe too faſt, and more than is convenient for the ho- 
nour or benefit of the State 3 or when ſuch Laws are abrogated or neglected as were moſt 


_ forthe intereſt of their Statez which error, if ſuffered to run on, will be more dangerous 


to oppoſe than to:comply with 3 for it is ſo much the harder to find out theſe inconvenien- 
cies in the beginning, by how much *tis natural for all people to favour every thing that is 
new, eſpecially if introduced by a young man, with the leaſt ſhew or pretence of advan- 
tage : for if a young Gentleman appears in a Common-wealth endued with more than or- 
dinary qualities, the eyes of the whole City are immediately upon him, they run unani- 
mouſly to refpe& him, and pay him all the honour that can be imagined 3 ' ſo that it he has 
the leaſt ſpark of ambition or vain-glory, he is preſently puffed up, and enflamed with the 
contemplation 6of his own worth, and the affeftion of the people : and when he is arrived 
at ſuch an height, as to be as viſible as their error, then *tis too late 3 there are but few re- 
medics in the caſe 3 and when moſt of them are applyed, they do but magnify his power. 
Many examples might be brought to this purpoſe, but I ſhall only inſtance in one. 

Cofimo dz Medicis (from whom the famous Family of the Medic? in our City hal their 
firſt grandeur) was in ſuch reputation for his wiſdom 3 and his fellow Citizens were fo ig- 
norant, that he began to be formidable to the State, and the Magiſtrates began to think it 
difhcult to take him down, but deſtructive to let him ſtand. There was at that time in 
Florence a perſon of great experience-in matters of State, called Nicolo dz Vzano, who be- 
ing well adviſed of the firſt fault which he had committed in not confidering in time the 
inconveniencies which might follow upon Cofimo's reputation, reſolved to obviate the fe- 
cond 3 that is, that no force ſhould be uſed to oppreſs him, as knowing that courſe would 
be the ruine of the Statez and fo it proved not long after his death. For the Citizens 
which remaincd, not following his-counſe}, began to combine, and fortify againſt Cofimo, 
and indced forc'd him out of Rome. Whereupon, his party being incenſed, in a thort time 
called him home again, and made him their Prince, to which dignity he could never have 
arrived, but by the oppoſition of his enemies. + 

The fame hapned to Fxlius Ceſar, whoſe great virtue and excellent qualifications re- 
commended him ſo highly to the favour of Pompey and the people, that by degrees he be- 


came terrible, and their fayour was turned into fear; of which Cicero complains, when he 


ſays that Pompey began to fear him too latez for when his fear prompted him to look out 
for a remedy, that remedy haſtned the ruine of the State. I fay then (when this caſe ha 

pens) it is incomparably better to temporize, than to endeavour to repel the miſchief which 
threatens by violence and force. For many times, by that means, it paſſes as it came, and 
gocs out of it {clf, or elſe the dawage it brings is the longer a coming. In theſe caſes 
Princes ought to be very vigilant, leſt going about to retrench and leſſen the great power of 
a neighbour, they give him opportunity to encreaſe it, and bring themſelves into greater 
danger: you are therefore to compare your own ſtrength, and your enemies; and if you 
tind your ſelt the ſtronger, to attaque him couragiouſly 3 but if weaker, you had better be 
quict, leſt it happens to you as it did to thoſe little States who confederated againſt Rome, 
to whom (as appearcd by the event) it had been much better to have fate ſtill, and endea- 
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vourcd their friendſhip, than to have irritated the great power of the Romans, and forc'd 
them to a war 3 for the Romans had never got to that height, if that confederacy had not 
given them occalion of A fre experiments for their detence, and put them among the 
reſt, upon the creation of Dictators, by which new invention they not only maſtered al! 
dangers that threatned them, but prevented a thouſand miſchiefs into which (without thar 
remedy) the Common-wealth would moſt certainly have fallen. 


T —— 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


The DiQatorſhip was uſeful, not hurtful to the Common-wealth of Rome ; and 
how that Power which is uſurp'd, and illegally aſſumed, is pernitions to a State, 
not that which is conferred legally by the ſuffrage of the people. 


Tas are thoſe to be found who have faid that the Diftatorſhip was the ruine and de- 
ſtruction of that Common-wealth, alledging that the firſt Tyrant that was ever .in 
that City, ſet himſelf up, under the title of Dictator, and affirming that Ceſar could not un- 
der any other name have juttified his Tyranny. 

Thoſe who maintain that opinion did not examine it thorowly, and are not for that rea- 
ſon to be believed. For it was not the name or dignity of the Dicator which brought 
Rome into ſlavery, but the authority aſſumed by the Citizens upon the perpetuation of that 
office 3 and if there had been no ſuch thing as Dictator, Ceſar had taken ſome other Title 
upon him to compaſs his deligns 3 for when ones power is abſolute, he can aſſume what 
name he'pleaſes; but *tis not a great Title that gives any man power. Whilſt the Dicta- 
torſhip was diſpoſed by publick ſuffrage, it was very benehicial 3 thoſe who attained it by 
ways extraordinary, abuſed it exceedingly 3 the reſt wete never known to have done any 
injury to the Common-wealth thorow all the Dictatorſhips : the reaſon is probable, becauſe 
a man mult be endued with many good qualities before he can uſurp ſuch an authority. 
He muſt be abundantly rich he muſt know how to infinuate with every body he muſt 
have a great party, and make every man his friend, which is not practicable where the 
Laws are in force and if he had all thoſe qualifications, they would render him fo formi- 
dable, that the free voices would ever concur in his election : belides, the Dictator was not 
perpetual, but created only upon particular exigence, and with limited power, extending no 
farther than the preſent danger, during which he had power to diſpoſe of all things at his 
pleaſure, and punith as he thought good without any appeal; but he could do nothing in 
diminution to the Government, he could not intrench upon the authority of the Senate or 
People, abrogate their old Eaws,or inſtitute new : ſo that the ſhortneſs of his DiQtatorthip, 
the limitation of his authority, and the incorruption of the people, made it impoflible for 
him to tranſgreſs, and do any miſchief to the City 3 and on the contrary, that Office has 
been always beneficial, and, in my judgment, the principal in Rome, and has contributed 
more than all the reſt to make it Miſtreſs of the World 3 for without that, that City had 
never been able to have obviated ſo many dangers, nor gone thorow ſo many difficulties, 

inſt which their accuſtomed and ordinary means would have been of little validity, as 
being too tedious,and ſlow 3 (no one Counſel or Magiſtrate being able to do all things alone, 
but being in a mutual neceſſity the one of the other) for in caſes which require immediate 
remedy, time paſſes away, and is often loſt whilſt they are in their counſels, and when they 
come to a reſolution, *tis too late, and their remedies dangerous. ' 

Wherefore I think it convenient that a Common-wealth have a certain way to be uſed 
only in caſe of urgent neceſſity, as the Sezgnory of Venice, ( which at this day is the beſt re- 

ulated Common-wealth in the World) that State in time of imminent danger has a re- 
Toe power to confer authority upon ſome few of their Citizens, by virtue of which they 
may order all as they pleaſe, without the conſultation of the reſt, for when a Common- 
wealth is deſtitute of ſome ſuch cuſtom, it muſt of neceſſity be ruined by ſticking to their 
old, or break them to preſerve it ſelf : and it were to be wilh'd that nothing might happen 
in a Common-wealth that might give occaſion for theſe extraordinary ways 3 for though 
thoſe extraordinary ways may ſometimes be good, yet the example is ill, and introduces a 
cuſtom of breaking old orders for good, which afterwards, under that pretence, will be 
broken for ill : wherefore that Common-wealth can never be perfe&, that by its Laws has 
not provided againſi every thing, prepared remedies for every accident, and appointed in 
what manner they ſhall be managed; which is to be done no better way than by a Dicta- 


tor, or ſome ſuch Magiſtrate to be created upon extraordinary occaſion 3 for without _ 
chey 
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th:y mult certainly be ruined : and one thing very remarkable in this order, is, the wiſdom 
of the-Ramans in the formality of its cle&ion : for the Dictators being introduced with 
ſome diminution to the Conſuls, (who being from heads of the City brought down to 
obedience like other people, might poſſibly relent it, and in time be the occaſion of diſſen- 
tion in the City) they committed their ele&tion into the hands of the Conſuls, to the end 
that upon any extraordinary emergence, when Rome ſhould have occaſion of ſo extraor- 
dinary a Magiſtrate, the Conſuls ſhould comply the more willingly, becauſe they had the 
making thcm themſelves 3 for the wounds which a man gives himſelt ſpontaniouſly, and 
of his own elc&ion, are not ſo grievous as what he is forced for to bear. But towards the 
latter end of their Empire, the Romans, inſtead of a Dictator, inveſted their Conſul with 
an equivalent authority in theſe words, Videat Conſul, ne Reſpublica quid detrimenti capiat ; 
Let it be the Conſuls care that the Common-wealth receives no prejudice, So that to return 
to our matter, I conclude, that the neighbouring, States conſpiring againſt the Romaxs, and 
cndeavouring to oppreſs them, made them contrive better, not only for their defence, but to 
put themſelves into a poſture, with more vigour, and counſel, and authority to repel their 
invalion, and turn their force upon them. | | 
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CHAP. XXXV, 


How it came to paſs that the Creation of the Decem-virat was prejudicial to the 
liberty of that State, though it was done freely, and by publick, ſuffrage. 


N the laſt Chapter we have ſhewn that a power legally conferred,and by the ſuffrage of the 
ople, is not dangerous to the State 3 but that which is uſurped, and gotten by torce, to 
which the election of the Decem-viri may ſeem to be contrary, who were choſen by the 
people of Rome to make their Laws, and reform extravagancies in the Common-wealth z 
which Decem-viri by degrees encroached upon their liberties, and made themſelves Tyrants. 
Wherefore we arc to conſider what is ſaid, with limitation and reſtraint 3 and reſpect both 
the manner in which ſuch power is confer'd, as likewiſe the time it is to continue, whether 
for longer or ſhorter : for an abſolute power (though granted but for a year) is very dan« 
gerous, and produces ſuch effects as are ſutable to the mind of the perſon to whom it is 
granted. And the power of the Decem-viri (if examined) will be found much greater 
than the power of the Ditators. For notwithſtanding the creation of the Dictator, the 
majeſty of the Conſuls and Senate remained, together with the authority of the Tribunes, 
which were as bounds to reſtrain and circumſcribe the juriſdiction of the Dictator 3 and 
although the Dictator had power to remove any one out of the Conſulſhip, or take from him 
his Tribunitial authority 3 yet he could not vacat or aboliſh the whole Orders of Senators, 
Conſuls, and Tribunes, make new Laws, nor introduce a, new form of Government. So 
that their eyes being always upon him, he was forced (as it were) to intend only ſuch 
things as were for the benetit of the Common-wealth. But in the creation of the Decem- 
viri it was otherwiſe 3 for the whole power of the people was transfer*d to them, the Con- 
ſuls and Senate being caſhiered, and the power of the Tribunes of the people almoſt quite 
laid aſide 3 fo that ſtanding alone in the Government, without Conſuls, or Tribunes, or ap- 
peal to the people, or any other Magiſtrate to corre& or controul them3 it was no ſtrange 
thing that the very next year after their creation, they ſhould become intollerable and info- 


lent, eſpecially being inſtigated by the ambition of Appiresr, And for this reaſon it is to be 


obſerved, that when it is faid, a Power conferred legally, and by the ſuffrage of the people, 
15 never prejudicial to the State 3 it is to be ſuppoſed to be conter'd with due circumſtances, 
and for a certain time 3 but when the people is cheated, and gives it imprudently and raſhly, 


* as in this caſe of the Decem-viri, things never go better, which is caſily proved by confider- 


ing what it was that kept the DiQtators ſo good, and made the Decem-viri ſo wicked; and 
weighing withal the manner which other Republicks that were reputed well ordered, 
obſerved, in conferring their authority for a long time, as the Spartans to their Kings, and 
the Venetians to their Dukes : both of them preſcribing them rules and limits that they 
were not to exceed, and appointing ſuch guards upon them as ſhould be able (though they 
were never fo ill diſpoſed of themſelves) to keep them from employing their power to the 
detriment of the State, 

Nor is it ſuſhcient if this Power be confer'd upon good men for men are frail, and eaſily 
corrupted, and then in a ſhort time he that is abſolute may eaſily corrupt the people, contrat 
friendſhips, make parties, heap up riches, and commit a thouſand extravagancies 3 nor can 
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CHAP. XXXVI 


Citizens who have executed the:greateſt 0 ces; ought not afterwteds 
to diſdain or ſcruple the leſs. 


_—_——— 


| Arcus Fabins and Caius Manlius being Conſuls, the Romans obtained a glorious Vi- 
cory over the Veientes, and the Etruſei, in which was ſlain Duintus Fabius Brother 
to the Conſul, who: was choſen the year before. From whence occation is offered of ad- 
miring the excellence of the Roman conſtitution 3 and obſerving how well it was accom- 
modated for the enlargement of their Empire, from whoſe Model the mote the Common- 
wealths of our days do recede, the more do they wander and deyiate from the beſt. - For 
though the Romans affected glory and command as much as other people , 'they did not 
diſdain notwithſtanding to obey in their Armies, the fame perſons whom they had for- 
merly-commanded 3 and ſerve as private Soldiers, where they had formerly been Generals. 
This js 4 pradtice contrary to the opinion and genius of bur age-ſo much, - that in Venice it is 
provided by a publick Law, that a Citizen who has had a greater command, may refuſe to 
accept of a leſs (and the City allows it) which Law though it may be convenient for pri- 
vate perſons muſt needs be prejudicial to the publick 3 becauſe the publick may with 'more 
confidence commit an inferior command to a great Officer, than prefer an inferior Officer 
to a great command : For to a young Soldier, thoſe places of importance are not ſafely 
entruſted, unleſs perſons of experience and wiſdom be placed about him, by whoſe Coun- 
ſel he may be dire&ed : And if the Romans had done then; what the Venetiaxs and other 
Common-wealths do now, and not ſuffered any man who had ever beeri Conful,- toſerve 
in any other quality, many things had befallen them that would have endangered their 
liberty 3 and again, if any young Officers had been admitted to the ſupream commands,” 
and no body placed . about them to manage and direct them, they would have grown: 
—_ and careleG, and many things have hapned that might have ruined the 
tate. 
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CHAP. XXXVII 
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what troubles and offence was created in Rome by the Agrarian Law 3 and. 
how dangerows it is to niake a new Law oppoſite to an old Cuſtom, with too 
' much retroſpe@Fion: 


'T is obſerved by moſt ancient Writers, that as men are xAMiced in adverſity, ſo they are 
fatiated in proſperity 3 and that joy and grief have the fame effects : For when men are 
not CT wo tight,. they fight for ambition, which is ſo powerful in our minds, that 


+ Tet us arrive at what height of good fortune we can, we are never contented, but are til} 


Hbouring.for more 3 and this happens to us, becauſe we are naturally capable of deſiring 
many things, which we are unable to compaſs and therefore our deftre being greater than 
our power to acquire, our minds are never at reſt with what we enjoy: And this'is the 
occalion of all our varieties of fortune, for when we are always —_— at more, and” 
fearful of loſing, what is already in our poſſeſſion, weare apt to fall into ſuſpicions , from 
thence into quarrels, and from thence into Wars, which do uſually bring after them the 
rTuine of our Country. .; This we have diſcourſed, to give you a better conternplation of the 
People of Rome, which by a kind of necetſity was forced by their Tribunitial power to 
fortifie themſelves againſt the oppreſſions of the Patricii z but when they had obtained 
what indeed neceſſity impelled them to delire, being inſtigated by their ambition, they 
went on further, and contended with the Patricii both for Honor, and Eſtate 3 which 
was the occaſion of the Seditjons about the Agrarian Law, and by degrees the deſiruction 
of the Common-wealth.. And becauſe it is neceſſary in every well order'd State, that 
reſpect þe had rather to.the enrichment of the Publick , than particular Citizens , the 


people of Kome could not (in what belong'd to this Law) but crre againſt the acurer | 
be mentals 
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mentals of their Goverment, if they were fo conſtituted , that procels of time could 
give no occaſion of difference, unleſs we will rather affirm that at tixſt all things were fo 
well, that it was beyond the power of time to difordes them : Be it which way it will, 
it is certain this Law was never mentioned in Rome, but with great controverfie, and ty= 
mult. This Law conſiſted ptincipally in two heads. One was, That no Citizen of Rome 
ſhould be permitted to poſſeſs more than a certain proportion of Land. The other, that 
what Land ſhould be taken from the Enemy, ſhould be divided equally among the people ; 
both of which Articles were againſt the intereſt of the Nobility 3 for moſt of them ha. 
ving mAfeLand than was allowed by this Law, their foxtunes by it were to be contiſcated, 
and half of them taken away 3 and then by the diſtribution of what they ſhould take from 
the Enemy, they ſhould loſe all opportunity of enriching themſelves for the future 3 which 
being cercainly true, and this Law fo perfe&ly pernicious to the intereſt of the Nobility, it 
was never mentioned by the Tribunes, but the Patriciz oppoſed it , and with all- the ca- 
gerneſs imaginable 3 yet not always by force, but ſometimes by evaſion, either com- 
manding out their Armies upon ſome pretended delign, or by ſetting up another Tribune 
in oppoſition to him who propoſed the Law, that thereby they might diſſolve it , or elſe 
by ſending new Colonies. And fo it hapned when the Colony was {ent to Antium at the 
time when the difference was ſo high betwixt the Patriczz and the Agrarians, that no other 
expedient could be found to keep them from blood. L»y tells us, That there were very 
few that would liſt themſelves upon that accompt, to hill up the number of that Colony, 
ſo much more did the people prefer an alotment about Rome, than in any other place. Burt 
afterwards the quarrel grew higher, and to appeaſe their Seditions , . the Romans were 
glad to ſend their Armies ſometimes to the extreameſt parts of Italy, 'and ſometimes be- 
yond them. Butafterwards it falling out that the Lands which they took from the Ene- 
my were remote, at great diſtance from Rome, and not to be cultivated with any conve- 
nience, the people grew weary, and inſiſted not ſo fiercely on their Agrarian Law : They 
began alſo to be more moderate in thoſe kind. of confilcations, but when any Country 
was ſeized, they ſent Colonies to plant them : With theſe Arts they $skin'd over their 
animoſities till the time of the Gracchi, who reviving them again , gave occaſion to 'the 
ruine of their Government : for the Nobility having encreaſed their ſtrength, the quarrel 
advanced-ſo far, that they came to blows , and the Magiſtrate being unable to reſtrain 
them, the/fury of the Faction encreafing , cach party began to look out for a head. The 
people choſe Marixs, and made him four times Conſul, (with ſome [little interval) which 
authority he managed ſo well to his own advantage, that by the power and intereſt which 
he had got in that time, he made himſelf- thrice Conſul afterwards. The Nobility having 
no other remedy againſt ſo growing a Plague, applyed thernſelves to Sy/l2, and having 
made him their chief, they fell to down right Wars, which were carried on with much 
blood and variety of fortune, .till at laſt the Nobility prevailed. The fame faction re- 
vived again in the days of Ceſar and Pompey, and was attended by the deſtruction of the 
State : For Ceſar eſpouling the Marian party , and Pompey the Syllar , Ceſar overcame , 
and was the firſt that ſet upa Tyranny iniReme 3 after whole time that City could never 
recover its liberty. This was the beginning, and this was the end of the Agrarian Law, 
which may ſeem to contradict what we have (aid elſewhere. That the diſcords and enmity 
betwixt the people and Senate of Rome conduced to the enlargement of their Empire,. and 
the conſervation of their liberty, by giving oppertunity for the making of ſuch Laws, as 
were great corroboration to their liberties and freedom but-I anfwer, That the effects 
of the Agrarian Law, does not hinder, but that what we.have ſaid may be true for iſo 

great was the ambition of the Nobility, that had it not been curb'd and check*d ſeveral 
ways, it would have uſurped upon the City, and got the whole power .into its hands. 

And it we obſerve that the Agrarian diſpute was three hundred years together in Rome, 

before it could ſubvert it, we may caſily imagine, the ambition of the Patricii would have 

done it much ſooner, had it not been ballanced and deprefſed by the people with their 


' Agrarian Laws, and ſome other inventions. 'From whence likewiſe we may. obſerve that 


wealth is more eſtimable among men, than honor 3 for when the Patriciz were in contro- 
verlie with the people about Titles and Honor, they never went fo -high as -to .give them 
any extraordinary diſguſt : But when their Eſtates and: Fortunes were at ſtake, they 
detended them with ſuch zeal, that they choſe rather to put the whole-Common-wealth 
into a flame, than to part with them quickly. The great authors of that Conflagration 
were the Gracchi, whoſe good will and intentions towards the people, was much more 
to be commended than their wiſdom. For to remove an inveterated inconvenience, and 
to that purpoſe to make a Law with too much retroſpection, is ill Counſel (as 1 faid 
before) and haftens that ruine which it was detgned to prevent 3 but-with Patience and 
| Com- 
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CHAP. XXXVIIL 


Weak, Common-wealths are generally irreſolute, and ill adviſed, as taking 
their meaſures more from Neceſſity, than Ele&ion. | 

OL He Volſci, and the Equi underſtanding that Rome was ſadly viſited with a Contagion, 
1 concluded it a fair opportunity to conguer' it , and having betwixt them raiſed a 
powerful Army, they invaded the Latini, and Hernici ; over-ran moſt of their Country, 
and forced them. ta.ſcnd to Rome, for \afliſtance. The Romans returned*anfwer, That they 
ſhould put themſelyes in Arms, and make as good defence as they could 3 for the Sickneſs 
was ſo.raging, they could give them no relief. + * Which ſhows the generolity and Saiſon 
of that Setiate, That in all conditions, and-under. the greateſt of- their :calamities never 
receded, from its Majeſty and Grandeur z but at all times wonld have the diſpoſal of the 
affairs of its Subje&s 3 and when neceſſity. required,,. made, no: ſcrupte to. command things 
contrary to their..old ways of proceedings This, I ſay,” becauſe,” formerly the- Senate 
had forbidden them to arm, upon any occaltion whatever and-pethaps another! Connſel 
would have thought it derogatory to their - Grandeur, to-permit7them!' to! defeh# thein- 
ſelves : But this Senate was endued with admirable prudence, underfivod how-things were 
to be taken, and rejected and of two evils, how to make choice of thelleaft, ' Ittftowubled* 
them miuch that they were not in condition to protect them 3 and/it troubled*them*hno 
leſs, That they would be forced to defend ghem(elycs upon their own- ſeure;” withour ſac 
cours from 'Rome ; yet tinding there was a neceſſity of it, the.enemy being at their -Qates, 
ang threatning them with death, they retained their” authority., and with - great gravity 
ſent them word to defend themſelves, and raiſe what forces they could. This: tay ſee 
but a common xeſolution, and what, any: other Common-wealth would have'taken as well 
as that 3 but weak and ill ordered, Common-wealths cannot: come off with ſo 'mxchtioriour: 
Duke Valentine. having taken Faenza, and,overrun'moſiipirt of | Botogna , demiitidkd- pal} 
ſage of the Florextines to march his Army to Rome. The Florentine Counſel Week), *and 
conſulted, and there was not one man -who thought it convenient to grant it; This "was 
not according to the diſcretion of the Komans 3, tor the Duke being very firong; andthe 
Florentines but weak, it had been more for their honour to havegranted him pailage; when 
they could not obſtrud itz that what they could nat reliſt, might have been imputed 
to their courtche. But there is no- remedy: *4is: the property- of weak ' States to do 
every thing amiſs, and never. to do well but in ſpight of their :teeths, for there is 'no 
ſuch thing as prudence among them. | And: this Florence has: veritied/in-two other cafes. 
 'Inthe year 1500. when Lewis XII, had -repoſſefſed himſelf: of: Milan, he had an incli- 
nation tb reſtcre Piſa to the Florentines , upon the'payment of 50000 Florir? * To this 

urpvſe' he ſent thither his Army urnderithe commaud-ot Monſieur - de Beaumont in” whotn 
Thodghia Frexch man) the Flarentines, had. great confidence.- ' Beaumont came vp' with 
his Army betwixt Caſſiya and. PiJz, and lodged ic convenicatly for the' battering the Town ; 
having been two'or three days before it, and all things ready for the affaule, Commiſſio- 
ters awe out, and offcxed to{urrender ta the Freneb, upon condition that he* would” en- 
gage upon: the honor, bf his Maſter that it ſhould not in tour months time be: delivered to 
the Florentine"; to which the F lorentines not _confenting,. the Commiſſioners returned. 
The cauſe why.the Florentiges refuſed it, was thejr fealouhie of the King, thoiigh they had 
put themſelves under his prafection. They did not. conſider that the! King conld-Herter 
have'put the Town into their hands when. he' was. Maſier of .it himſelf (and it he had 
refuſed it, it would have. diſcover'd him) than promiſe to do it when he wis hot in 
poſſcilion , and yet they be forced to purchaſe that, promiſe-at a' very great rate. Two 
years after, Arezzo revolted, and the King ſent Scigneur Jubalt with ſnpphes to the 
Florentizes, who had befieged the Town, Frubalt was no foonex arrived, but the lnha- 
bitants of Ar2zz9 made him the ſame profier , and the Florextines could not be brought 
to con(cnt: Fubalt reſented it, and knowing it to bea great fault,he practiſed privately with 
the Aretines, without. communicating with the Flrextine Comiſſarics : An agreement 
was clap'd up betwixt them, by virtue of which 7Jzbalt entered the Town, and re- 
proachcd the Florentines by their indiſcretion, as pcople wholly inexperienced 
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affairs of the world. He told them, if they deſired to have it , they ſhould ſignific it 
to the King, who would be better able to gratifie them in the Town, than without, 
The Florentities were highly offended, and ſpake very hardly of Jxbalt, till they con- 
fidered that of Beawmont had done the ſame at Piſa , they had as well as one. 
I fay therefore, that weak and irreſoſute States, do ſeldom take good Counſels, unleſs 
they be forced 3 for their weakneſs ſuffers them not to deliberate, where any thing is 
doubtful 3 and if that doubt be not removed by a violent neceſſity ; they never come to a 
teſolution, but are always in ſuſpence. 
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C H A P. XXXIX. 


Divers People have many times the ſame Accidents; 


VvV Hoever compares paſt things with the preſent, will find that in all Ages 
men have had the fame humours, and appetites as now- So that *tis an 
eafie matter by conſulting what is paſs'd , not only (in all Common-wealths) to ſee 
- what will follow, but to provide ſuch remedies.as their 'Predeceſſors) did apply 3 or if 
there be no Preſidents, to invent new remedies according to the fimilitude of ' the aces 
dents. But becauſe theſe conſiderations are negleted, Hiſtory not read, or not under» 
fiood, at leaſt by him who governs, it comes to paſs that all Ages have their miſcarriages 
and troubles. The City of Flovexce after the Government had ſtood 94 years, having loſt 
a good part of its Territoxy, as Piſa, and other Towns , was fotced to make War upon 
thoſe who poſſeſſed them and the Inhabitants being ſtrong , and unwilling 'to reſtore 
them, much was ſpent in the War, to very little purpoſe. Their great expence, 'occa- 
fioned great Taxes, and their impoſitions upon the people , made'them 'mutinous, and 
unquict. Theſe affairs were adminiſtred by a Magiftraty of ten Citizens; 'who were called 
the Dieci dells Guerra : The people began to repine; 'and to cotnplain' that the ſaid Counſel 
was the cauſe of the War, and that they embezled their Mony. © That the beſt way would 
be to remoye them from that Office, or when their time was expired to chooſe 'no' tmpre, 
but let the Government fall back into its old chanel again. Theſe grave perſons” who 
had the ſuperintendancy of the War, were no ſooner diſcharged, but 'things' prew worſe 
and worſe, and inſtead of recovering Piſe, and the reft'of 'the Towns in diſpute, they loft 
Arezz0, and ſeyeral other places. - The people finding their miſtake, and that their mas 
lady was rather from the Feaver, than che Phiyfitian ; they reſtored the ten Commiſſaries, 
which before they had caſheer'd... The people of Rome had the ſame fancy againſt the 
Conſuls, and would. not believe but they were the cauſes of all their diſtraQtions, and that 
to ſettle all things, and preſerve themſelves in peace, the beſt way would be to remove 
them entirely, and provide that there ſhould hever beany more, ' or clſe to reſtrain and 
limit their authority in ſuch manner, that they ſhould have no power over them, either 
within the City or without. They believed that all proceeded from the ambition of the 
Nobility, who not being able to chaſtiſe the people in the City, becauſe they were proteted 
by their Tribunes, contrived to carry them out of Town under the command of thetr 
Conſuls, to corre& them where they ſhould not be capable of any redreſs. The firſt man 
who had the contidence to propoſe it, was Terentillus a Tribune, who moved that it | hight 
be committed to five perſens to conſider the power of the Conſuls, and to appoint limi- 
tations. The Nobility oppoſed it, and (it is probable) employed all their intereſt againft 
it, for it was no lefs, than to debaſe the Majeſty of the Government, and leave themſelves 
no dignity in the Common-wealth. Neverthelcfs the obſtinacy of the Tribunes was ſuch, 
that the Name of Conſul was laid afide, and after ſeveral experiments , the people choſe 
rather to create their Tribunes with Conſular power, than to create new Conſuls again, 
ſhowing thereby that their quarrel was not ſo much againſt the Authority, as Name : But 


they found their exror at length, and reſtored their Conſuls , as the Florentines did their 
Council cf ten. | 
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; CHAP. XL. 

I the creation of the Decem-virat i» Rome ; what things are mot remarkable " 
s it; ard how far ſuch a Conſtitution may be uſeful or pernitions to a Common- 
s wealth. 


Efore we diſcourſe of tlie troubles and commotions which hapned in Rome by means 
of the Decem-virat, it will not be amiſs to give a ſhort hiſtory of its Ciecation, in 
which there are many things well worthy our remark, as well for the preſervation as de- 
ſtruction of a State 3 and this diſcourſe will remonſtrate the errors both of the Senate and 
People in prejudice to their liberty, and of Appins (chief of the Deceni-virt) againſt that 
tyranny which he _ toerect. The Romans therefore aftcr a long debate betwixt the 
Nobility and People about the conſtitution of ſuch Laws as might ſettle and eſtabliſh the 
liberty of their State, by common conſent, ſent to Athens Spurius Poſthumus, with two 
other perſons, tor exemplitications of ſack Laws as Solox had made there, that thereby they 
might model their own. As ſoon as they were returned'they choſe certain learned and 
grave men to perule the ſaid Laws, and ſele&t ſuch as they thought convenient for the Ko- 
mans. The perfons created for this office were ten of the principal Citizens, (with Com- 
miſſion tor a year.) among whom Appius Claudius was one, a witty, but a turbulent man. 
And that they might a& freely, without any awe or impediment in their affairs, they laid 
alide all the other Magiſtrates,(in particular the Tribunes and Conſuls) and forbad all appeal 
to the people; ſo that this Magiſtracy were compleat Sovereigns in Rome. Not long after 
Appins aflumed the whole authority of the ten his Companions, paying a reverence, as their 
Superior, by reaſon of his intereſt with the people 3 fot he had made himſelf fo popular on 
a ſudden, it was almoſt a miracle to conſider how ſoon his nature was changed, and he of 
their only cruel and tierce adverſary become their greateſt Courtier and Favourite. 
The firſt year all went very well, and he who preſided marched only with twelve Li- 
Qors before him 3 'when any Citizen was to be tried for murder, they framed the Proceſs, 
| but appointing a day, left it to be judged by the people, though their juriſdiction was So- 
veraign, and without any appeal. They writ their Laws in ten Tables, but before they 
were ratified they expoſed them to the people, that every man might ſee them at his plea- 
ſire, and approve or object as he {zw. occaſion. When Appins perceived the end of his 
Commiſſion approaching, he cauſed it to be rumoured among the pzople, that to compleat 
all, and give perfection to their deſigns, it would be convenient to add two Tables more to 
their Ten, in order to which the common people conſented that the Decem-virat fhould be 
continued for a year 3 and they did it with the more readineſs, that neither the Conſuls 
nor Tribunes might be reſtored, but Cauſes be left to their own judgment, as is ſaid before. A 
day being appointed for a new creation, *tis not to be imagiried how all the Nobility tickled, 
and endeavoured to gain that honour which they had ſo Rtifly impugned by their applica- 
tions to the people, whom they had ſo highly provoked. But among them all, none was 
ſo ſolicitous for the continuation of the Decem-virat, as Appius Claudius who preſſed it of 
the people with ſo much inſtance and humanity, that he began to be ſuſpected by his afſo- 
ciates, Credehant enim haud gratuitam in tanta ſuperbia Comitatem fore ; They could not 
imagine a perſon of his pride would ſtoop to ſuch flattery without ſome great deſign : that they 
might defeat neatly, and with cunning, what they could not do by force 3 though he was 
the youngeſt of them all, they committed the nomination of the next ten to him, ſuppo- 
ling he would have obſerved antient rules, and not named himſelf, which was a praQtice of 
no uſe: nor reputation in. Rome. Il'e vero impedimentum, pro occaſione arripuit, he ſpoil'd 
their Plot, made advantage of their impediment, and named himſelf among the foremoſt, to 
the amazement and diſpleaſure of all the Nobility. | 
. This Creation was no ſooner over, but both Nobility and People began to be ſenfible of 
their error; for, as was ſaid of him, Finem fecit ferende aliene perſone, Appius began to 
ſhew himſelf, and lay afide the diſguiſe be had put on: he began to a& according to his own 
natural pride, and in a little time had made his Colleges as bad as himſelf. To terrify the 
Senate and People both, the firſt day of their Magiſtracy they multiplyed their LzGors to 120, 
whereas formerly they had but 12, which were carricd before every one of them by turns, 
but now every one of them had as many.” This terror for ſome time was equally diffuſed, 
but afterwards they began to favour the Nobility, and inſult upon the people only 3 and it 
any of the people that had been injured by any of the Decem-viri, and had no right done 
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 infornuch as the people finding their error, began in their aMidtion to look upon the No- 
bility 3 Et inde libertatis captari auram, unde ſervitutem timendo, in enum ftatum rempub. 
licam adduxerant ; and from thence hope for their liberty, from whence their apprebenſion of 
ſervitude had brought their Common-wealth into the condition in which it was. PL 
And this affliction in the people was no little ſatisfaction to the Nobility,.7/ ipfi tedio 
preſentium, Conſules deſiderarent ; that the tediouſneſs of their ſufferings might make them 
reſtore their Conſuls. By this time their year was expired, and the two Tables to be added 
to the ten, both ready, and wanted nothing but publication : the Decem-viri had no mind to 
lay down, bat began to think of continuing their authority by force, to which end they 
raiſed themſelves Guards out of the young Nobility, and paid them out of the Eſtates of 
thoſe who were condemned. Duibus donis juventus corrumpebatur, & malebat licentiam ſu- 
am, quam omnium libertatem; by which preferment the youth were debauched,and choſe rather to 
be licentious themſelves, than that thtir Countrey ſhould be free, Th IKE 
Whilſt things were in this poſture, the Sabini and the Volſci made war upon the Romans, 
and invaded them with a great Army. The Romans were in great conſternation, and the 
Decem-viri began to find the weakneſs of their Government, for without a Senate they 
were at aloſs to manage their war 3 and with it their authority would be ſupplanted. But 
being neceſſitated at laſt, they came to a reſolution, and reaflembled the Senate. Many 
ſpeeches were made again the Decem-viri, in _particular by Valerins and Hloratins , and 
doubtleſs their authority had been utterly exploded, but that the Senate, in ſpight to the 
people, choſe rather to continue-them, lelt, it they were depoſed, the people ſhould ſet up 
their Tribunes, and the Conſuls be quite. laid aſide, whereas, . if afterwards the Decem-virz 
could be brought fairly to lay down, by degrees the Conſuls might be refiored, and the Tri- 
bunes be caſhiered. Hercupon the Senate filently, without turther proſecution of them, 
prepared for the War, and ſent forth two Armies under the Command of ſeyeral of the 
Ten, but Appius Claudius was left behind for the government of the City. Whilſt, his 
Collegues were abroad, it was his fortune to fall in love with a Plebeian's daughter called 
Virginia, and not being able to perſwade, he would take her away by force; Virginius the 
Father of the Virgin was willing to defend the chaſtity of his Daughter, and knowing no 
other way to ſecure. it, he got Appizs to be impriſoned : whereupon great. tumults ſuc- 


cceding in Rome, and in the Army, the Souldiers returned, and joyning with the people 
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they encamped upon the holy Mountain, where they reſolyed to continue 58 "TONS > Cu JUN 
religned, Tribunes and Conſuls were reſtored, and the Common-wealth had recovered ts 
old liberty and freedom. This is the ſtory of the Decem-virat, as ſhortly related as could 
bez in which it may be obſerved, that the people of Rome fell into ſubjection and ſervitude 
upon the fame cauſes as other Common-wealths very frequently do that is, by the too 
great delire of the people to be free, and the too great ambition in the Nobility of Com- 
mand: when theſe two Factions cannot 'agree, they are forced to refer all to ſome third 
| perſon in whom they confidez and then begins the Tyranny. The Decem-virat was ere 
cted in Rome by conſent both of the Nobility and People, and inveſted with ſo much pow- 
er, out of a hatred which the Nobility bare to the Tribunitial, and the People to the Con= 
fular authority : as ſoon as the Decem-viri were choſen, 4ppes pretended highly for the 
pcople, and promiſed to be their Champion, whereupon they favourcd him exceedingly. 
And (be it in what City it will) when-ever the people are brought to extol and applaud 
a perſon, for no other reaſon, but becaule it is in his power to puniſh their enemics; it that 
pcrlon be cunning and induſtrious, their liberty is loſt, and he can uſurp when he pleaſes 3 
for by the aſliftance of the people he may maſter the Nobilityz and when they are dowr, 
It will be no hard matter to ſubdue the people, who will have no body to fly to, nor no body 
to ſupport them : but before the Nobility be ſupprefſed, he is by no means to meddle with 
the people. . And this has been the method of all thoſe who have laid the foundation of 
Tyranny in any Common-wealth 3 which if Appius had followed, he had not loſt his ill- 
got authority ſo ſoon : but he went quite contrary, and with as much imprudence-as was 
polhble, ran himſelf into the diſpleaſure of the ſame perſons which advanced him 3 and 
ingratiated with thoſe who were againſt his preferment, and were no way able to ſuſtain 
him, whereby he loſt his old friends who were powertul, and endeavoured to get new that 
could do him no good. For though the Nobility have naturally no averlion to Tyranny yet 
that part of the Nobility which ſhares not in the profits, is always an enemy to the Ty- 
rant, and their ambition and ayarice is ſo great, all the riches and honours in the Tyrants 
diſpoſal axe too little to take them off, Hence it is that the aggreflor in any enterprize 
is of neceſſity to be ſtronger than his adverſary 3 and he who in the eſtabliſhment of a Ty- 
ranny makes the People rather than the Nobility his friends, will be ſtronger and'more {c- 
cure than he who goes the other way, cajoles with the Nobili ty, and diſobliges. the People 3 
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for the people being always ſtronger in the City, by their friendſhip, a Tyrant may {ubſiſt 
without any foreign ſupplies. . This was vitible in the caſe of Nabis the Tyrant of Sparta, 
who having, the affe@ions of the people, and ſecured himſelf of ſome of. the Nobility, 
defended himfelf againſt all Greece, and the whole power of the Romans, which withour 
the hearts of the people he could never have done. But he who makes his intereſt- with 
the Nobility, cannot maintain himſelf without foreign affiltancez for he will want Guards 
for the ſecurity of his Perſon, Souldiers to do the office of the Militia in the Country, and 
Confederates and Allies to ſuccour him in his diſtreſs 3 whereas if he could be ſupplyed in 
theſe three defects, it might be poſſible for him to ſubſiſt without the friendſhip of 
the people. But Appirs failing in theſe, miſcarried in the very beginning of his Ty- 
ranny. 

Wks creation of the Decem-virat the Senate and the People were guilty of very great 
error for though in our diſcourſe of Dicators we have ſaid before, that thoſe Magiſtrates 
only are pernitious to the publick liberty, who ſet up themſelves by force, not they who are 
legally choſen, and by the ſuffrage of the people z yet the people are to take ſpecial care in 
the ele&tion of their Magiſtrates, that they may not calily uſurp. But the Romans inſtead 
of placing Guards about their Decem-vir: that might have kept them in order, they not 
only took their Guards away, but diſplaced all the reſt of their Magiſtrates, and nuade them 
abſolute for that year, and all out of a deſign to countermine one another 3 the Nobility 
to ſuppreſs the Tribunes, and the People the Conſuls. So that it hapned to them, as Fer- 
dinand King of Arragon was wont to fay it hapned to men that hated one another 3 that 
is, that they a&ed like birds of prey, all of them purſuing the quarry with equal rapacity; 
but the little birds not regarding the greater over their heads, are eaſily interrupted, and 
tnade prey thetwſclves. * But we have ſaid enough to demonſirate the ill counſel of the 
Romans in thinking to preſerve their liberty by the creation of the Decem-virat, and the 
Errors of Appins in driving at the Soveraignty, and miſcarrying fo ſoon. 
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CHAP. XLI 


For a mean man to erow immediately inſolent, or a meck, man immediately cruel, 
without juſt Feps of gradation, is both imprudent and unprofitable. 


Mong the reſt of Appins his faults in the management of his Tyranny, it was of no 
little ill conſequence that he changed his humour ſo ſuddenly : his cunning in cajoling 
the people, and pretending to be of their party, was good: his invention to renew the 
creation of the Ten was no worſe his boldneſs in preſenting himſelf contrary to the ex- 
peRation of the Nobility was well enough, and his creating Collegues for his turn was 
not amiſs. But having gone thus far, (as is ſaid before) tochange his nature in a moment; 
of a friend, to become an enemy to the people 3 of an humble and affable man, to ſhew 
himſelf proud 3 of a mild man, to become difficult and perverſe 3 and all this with fo little 
circumſtance, that the whole World might ſee it was cither the falſneſs or levity of his tem- 
; per, was high indiſcretion : for he that has ever pretended to be good, and is willing for 

bis advantage to become otherwiſe, muſt not do it at a leap, but by degrees, and upon oc- 
calion, that before the diverſity of his deportment deprives him of his old friends, he may 
have gained himſelf new, without diminution to his authority 3 otherwiſe being diſcovered 
and deſerted, he is ceraſzuly ruined. 


ww 


CHAP. XLIL 
How eaſily mens manners are corrupted. " 


T T is remarkable likewiſe in the paſſages of the Decem-viri, that men are eaſily corrupted, 
I and become wicked, be their education never fo good. The youth which Appizs de- 
bauched./and took for his Guards, is ſufficient to prove it 3 who, though of honourable ex- 
traction, and brought up withygl! poſhble advantage, ſuffered thenaſelves fo be corrupted by 
their preferments, became favourers of tyranny, and prefer*d their own licentiouſneſs be- 
fore the liberty of their Country : Quintus Fabius did the ſame, who, though an excellent 
perſon at firſt, and one of the Decem-viri of the ſecorid creation, blinded with Kon, 
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. andenveigled by the cunning of Appizs, changed his good humour into bad, and grow .:. 
intollerable as hez which things, if ſeriouſly conſidered, ſhould make all Legiſlators ( either 
in Common-wealths or Kingdoms) the more careful and diligent to, reſtrain, the ambicton 
of mankind, and take from them all hopes of impunity when they offend in that 


kind. 


——_— 


CHAP. XLIII. 


*s 


Thoſe Souldiers which fight for their own honour are the beſt, and moſt 
; to be truſted. 


Rom the ſame Hiſtory it may be obſerved how much it imports the proſperity or adver- 
F ſity of affairs to have the minds of the Souldiers quiet, and ready to engage upon a prin- 
ciple of honour, rather than to have them turbulent, and diſpoſed to tight upon every mans 
ambition : for whereas the Roman Armies were always victorious under the conduct of 
the Conſuls 3 under the Decem-viri they were always unfortunate : from hence likewiſe it 
may be colle&ed how unſafe it is to commit the defence of our affairs to a mercenary Army, 
who have nothing to encourage or oblige them but their pitiful pay, which is not con- 
{iderable enough to make them fo faithful as to lay down their lives in your quarrcl. For 
in an Army where the Souldier is not bound to the perſon tor whom he hghts by ſome par- 
ticular obligation, or the expectation of more than ordinary advantage by the Victory, if 
the enemy be ſtrong, they will make but little reſiſtance 3 and this kindneſs and affection 
of the Souldiers to the General cannot be but where they are Subjects fighting under a 
good Prince or a lawful Magiſtrate in defence of their Poſterity and Religion 3 ſo that it is 
neceſſary for every King or Common-wealth who deſires to defend himſelf well, to train 
up his own Subjects in Mihtary Diſcipline, that he may ſafely depend upon them in time of 
diſtreſs 3 and it has been the practice of all thoſe who have done any great things. - The 
Roman Armies under the Decem-viri had doubtleſs the ſame courage as under the Con- 
ſuls; but not being ſo well affe&ed towards the one as the other, they would not put-it 
forth, nor give ſuch teſtimonies as formerly : but when the tyranny of the Decem-virat ex- 
tinguiſhed, and their liberty was recovered, having then the ſame tenderneſs and affection 
to their Country, they fought as well as before, and their enterprizes had the ſame happy 


{ucceſs. 


CHAP. XLIV. 


A multitude without an head is altogether unſerviceable 5 nor is any man to 
threaten that has any thing to deſire. 


T1 Pon the accident of Virginizs, the people having taken Arms, and retir'd to the holy- 
Mount, the Senate ſent to them to know upon what account they had abandoned 
their Officers, and betaken themſelves to that Mount : and the authority of the Senate was 
{o venerable among the people, that having no head among them, there was no body durlſt 
return an anſwer : Titus Livins tells us, Non defuit quid reſponderetur, deerat qui reſponſunt 
daret , They wanted not what to ſay, b ut who to deliver it, For having no certain Comman- 
der, every-private perſon was unwilling to expoſe himſelf to their diſpleaſure. From 
whence we may underſtand how uſcleſs a thing the multitude is without a head, which be- 
ing obſerved by Virginins, he cauſed twenty Military Tribunes to be made, with power 
to treat and expoſtulate with the Senate initead of an Head. 

The people inſiſting td have Valerins and Horatizs ſent to them, to whom they would 
communicate their grievances, Valerius and Horatins rctuſed to go till the Decem-viri had 
Jaid down their authority 3 which being at length obtain ed with much concertation ; Va- 
terins and Horatins repaired to the people, and underſiood that they would have new Tri- 
bunes to be choſen 3 they would have appeals from every Magiſtrate to the people; and 
they would have the Decem-viri to be delivercd up into their hands, that they might burn 
them alive : the Embaſſadors liked the firſt of their demands, but refuſed to conſent to the 
laſt as inpious, telling them , Crudelitatem damnatis, incrudelitatem ruitie : You condemn 
cruelty, and pradiiſe it your ſelves; and before you will be free, you will tyrannize over your 

adverſaries 3 


# . 


#4 
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adverſaries 3 adviſing theth t6 lay that Article by ,, and mention the Decemvirt no fateh a: 

but to addreſs themſelves to the reaſſumption of their power and authority : Ms, 
they would not want ways of receiving fatisfaQion; for then every tnan's lite and fortune 
would be at their diſpoſing. Hence we may learn how weak and imprudent it is todelire 4 
thing, and before we receive it, declare to what ill uſes we intend it, eſpecially if we mean 
to do miſchief , *tis juſt as you ſhould ſay, pray give me your Sword, that I may run 
you thorow : *Tis ſufficient to borrow the Sword , and when yoli have it, you may do 
as you pleaſe. 


- 


OO 


CHAP. XLV. 


"Tis 4 thing of zl Example to break a #ew Law , eſpecially for the Maker : 
and 'tis no leſs dangerow to the Governor of a State, to multiply injuries, 
and repeat them every day. a ens, Coon a aig 


D hn ppp about the Tyranny of the Decem-vir: being compoſed ; and Rome 
'& reſtored to jts old farm of Government again } Virginie cited Appims before the 
the people. to anſiyer what he hdd attempted.upon his. Daughter. . Appins appeared with 
his Nobility about him 3 Virginins commanded. him to, Priſon : Appizs. cryed out , he 
Sppctked to the people : Virginins __— That he who. had taken away thoſe.appeals 
xam the people, ought not to have any benefit by them, nox be permitted to implore their 
rotetion, whoſe Laws and Liberties could receive no, protedion from him... Appins 
ed, that they ought ngt to violate a thing which they had. urged with that eagerneſs, 
and ordained'with that zeal. And though indeed the lite of Appizs was wicked enough, 
and there was-no puniſhment that hedid not deſerve; -yet it was inhoſpitable and contrary 
eo all civil Society, to violate their own Laws, which were but newly made , and paſſed 
with ſo much importunity : for in ——_ there is nothing ſo indecorous, nor 
of ſuch - - —_ in a Common-wealth, as the infraQtion of a new Law , by the Le- 
tor hi ne fo bi or | A LIES ny” te 0:4 47h 
On in the ycar 1 494. . the State of Florence was reftored by the aſlifiance..of a Frier 
called Hieronimo Savonarolo (whoſe writings give ſufficient teſtimony of his Learning 
and integrity) having among other things for the ſecurity of the Citizens, obtained a Law 
for appeals to the people in matters of State, both from the Senate and the Counci] of Eight. 
which Law he had a ſong time ſolicited, and got with much difficnlty at laſt) It hapned 
that not long after, there were five perlons condemned to death by the Senate, which 
perſons endeavouring very earneſtly to appeal to the people, they were denycd that liber- 
ty, and could not have the. benefit of that Lay 3 which was greater diminution to the 
reputation of the Frier, than any thing that had ever py tr: befoxe : For if that Law was 
of ſuch importance as he had pretended, it ought to have been obſctved 3 if not, why 
was it ſalicited ſo carneſtly ? And it was the more remarkable in the Frier, becauſe in his 
many Serm6ys and Diſcourſes afterwards to the people, he neither blamed the breaking of 
that Law, ;nor went about to excule it, for being to his purpoſe, . he would not condemy 
it, and exculeit he could not, having nothing to ſay 3, which adtion having diſcovered the 
ambition and partiality of his.mind, took much off from his repnte, and loaded him with 
ſcandal- Tr is of great inconvenierice likewiſe in a State, to revive, and ferment the hu- 
mours in the Ars, of the Citizens, by a daily renovation of their injuries upon one per- 
ſon or other, as it hapned in Rome after-the Decem-uirat was.diſſolved «and the Tribuni- 
tial authority re-eſtabliſhed by the people : For all the Decem-viri, and ſeveral other 
conſiderable Citizens were accuſed, and cond emned, infomuch as there was a 
General conſternation among the Nobility, who thought there would be no end of their 
condemnation, till they were utterly extin& : Which proceeding and appreheniion, would 
doubtlefs have produced great troubles in the State, had not they been prevented by Marcus 
Duellius the Tribune, who publiſhed an Edict, That for a twelve-month it ſhould not be 
lawful cither to cite or accuſe any man that was a Citizen of Rome 3 by which a of Mode- 
ration, he ſecured the Nobility” From whence we may diſcern' how unſafe it is for any 
Prince or Common-wealth to keep the minds of their Subjects in perpetual fear and uf- 
pence 3 and without doubt nothing can be more pernictous 3 for men being inſecure, and 
jealous of being queſtioned for ſome Capital offence, will look out for protection, and 
not only ſo, but are provoked to mozxe boldneſs, and become leſs ſcrupulous of doing great 


miſchiefs. If therefore ſuch Commotions happen, it is better if poſſible to compole _ 
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without blood, bitif Example muſt be made, it is tobe done at once, that afterwards the 
people may be rcaſſurcd, and recover their old ſecurity, and tranquility of mind. 


[| F: CHAP. XLVI. 


How men leap from one paſſion to another; and how they who at firſt aim at 
| nothing but Self-preſervation, when ſecured of that, grow oppreſjors of other 
| People. | 


— ——_— . * — 


/ A Ftct the people of Rome had recovered their: liberty , and had by ſo much impro- 
A ved their former condition, by how much they had made many new Laws to for- 
tifis their powcr, one would haye expected they ſhould have becn guiet, and after ſo much 
trouble and embroilment, enjoyed ſome time of repoſ23 but it fcll out quite conttary, 
they were more perplexed than before, every day producing ſome new Scdition or Di- 
| ſturbance : Of which, Livy giving the reaſons {o clcarly, I do not think it amiſs to in- 
| ſert them .in this place. Theſe rwo Orders (fays he) were in perpetual oppolition 3 when 
| the people were humble, the Nobility was proud. 3 when the; populace was quict,, and 
| content with their bounds , the young, Nobility took their time to be infolcnt 3 and when 
| - .the:Tribunes interpoſcd in their behalf, they made little progreſs at. firtt, and at leagth 
.were,as much injur'd themſelves: iThe graver. ſort, of the , Nobility on the, other tide, 
though.they thought their own youth'to be.too furious and infolent , yet they. had rather 
| if. one{ide mult tranſgreſs, that it ſhould be their own,. than the peoples :. So that their 
| immoderate dciire of : preſerving their priviledge, wes the. cauſe that when, cither party 
was prevalent, it employcd its whole power in opprelling the other. It is commen;among 

| men, ' when they. would ſecure thermſelves, to.injure- other' people. 3. they begin firſt. to do 
| Tiſchief, to revile, or to beat, or what other outrage they are able, as it the-3njury . they 
F -would avoid themſelves, was to be thrown, upaii their Neighbour, and there was no;Me- 
| dium betwixt doing, and ſaffering-bf wrong;.. , Fram; hence wg may ſce after what man< 
| -ner-(among other things) Common-wealtbsare difſolyed , and how, ſuddenly meti, paſs 
from one ambition to another, according to that true ſaying which Salt put into the 

- mbath of Ceſar. .'+ Oninia mala. exempla, bonis initiis Orta ſuyt.:; All diſorders and abpſes, 

, apegood in their |beginnings.: The firſt thing an ambitious Citizen endeavours , .is {o to 

fortifie, that he-may. defend himſelf not only againſt his: private adverſary,, but againſt 

the publick Magiſtrate, 'if at anytime he would offend him:3. to which end he makes what 

friends he can, by furniſhing,them with Mony,. or fupparting, them againli their Oppreſ- 

fors3” and this ſeeming very Fomed in appearance, people are caſily deluded, and no body 

| goes about £0 prevent it 3 ſo that notobitacle being, given, he grows inſcnhibly ſo great, that 
not only the.private. Citizens,” but:.che Magiltrate, begins to. apprebend-him 3 and theu 
there is no reliſting him without manifeſt danger, for:the reaſons i ( which I have meuticn'd 
before) of the dangerous contending,with. an inconvenience that has got that gxowth and 
maturity in a City. - What is then to be done? Let.him alone in his proſperity, and he 
enflaves you for-ever, unleſs death or ſome other kind accident delivers you : It you think 
to remove hin on a' fadden,” you do but add to his power, and haſten your own ruine 3 for 
finding himſelf in-ſuch a polture, - that his Friends, his Enemies, the Magiſtrates, and all 
| people are aftraid of him, he will then . begin to domineer, and diſpoſe of all things ac- 
cording to his own. judgment and pleaſure : It there. be any way to prevent it, it is by 
watching in time, by having a diligent cye over your Citizens, that under colour of doing 
good; thcy may not beable to do: miſchief; and:that they-may have as much reputation 
as may ſerve; not rutne their liberty ; but of.this. more hereafter. 
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CHAP. XLVII. 


Though the People, in things that _ are diſcuſsd in General, are wany FRE 
miſtaken, yet when they are reduced to particulars, they are more ſenſible 
and judicious. 


T3 Name of Conſul (as we faid before) being . grown odious to the people of Rome, 
they reſolved to have them created for the future out of the Populice; of elſe to 
limit and circumſcribe their authority with ſuch rules as they ſhould think fit. The 
Nobility, to prevent-both inconveniences, took a way betwixt both , and was contented 
that they ſhould create four Tribunes with Conſular authority, to be choſen indifferently 
out of the people, and Senate. The people were well enough ſatisfied, as thinking by 
that means the Conſulſhip would extinguith , and* that they ſhould have a ſhare in the 
ſupream dignity themſelves. But obſerve what followed when they came to the creation 
of their Tribunes, and it was not only in their power , but expeacd, that they ſhould 
have been all made out of the people, they choſe them all out of the Nobility, which gave 
occaſion to Livy to ſay, Quorum Comitiorum eventus docuit , alios' animos in Contentione 
libertatis & bonoris , alios ſecundum depoſita Certamina in incorrupto' judicio eſſe. The 
ſucceſs of that Eleftion did ſhow, That when their honour and liberty were in controverſie , 
the people were of one mind; when they were ſecure and free, they were of another. Con- 


| ſidering with my ſelf what might be the reaſon, I ſuppoſe itis becauſe men are more apt 


to be miſtaken in generals, than in particulars. The people thought themſelves more 
worthy of the Conſulſhip. than the Nobility, becauſe they had the greateſt intereſt iri the 
City 3 They underwent the greateſt difficulty in the Wars, and it was their Arms which 
defended its liberty, and propagated the Empire of Rome : according to which argument, 
their dehires ſeeming but it they reſolved they would have them in ſpight of all 
oppoſition : But when they came to particulars, and to examine their own private Ca- 
pacities for Government, they found themſelves ſo weak and defective, that though alto- 
gether they thought themſelves able enough , yet they could not find one man they judged 
my —_—_ employmientz aſhamed therefore of their incapacity, they gave their voices 
ſuch as they found were more really bo wx & which Titns Livins admiring, has theſe 
words, Hanc modiftiam, equitatemq, & altitudinem animi ubi nunc in uno inveneris, que 
thnc populi univerſi fuit ? Where will you find now-a-days, that Modef'y, that Equity, that 
Magnanimity in one man, that was then obvious in the whole body of the prop ? To, the 
fatne purpoſe there hapned another notable Example in Capua, after Hanibal had defeated 
the Romans at the Battel of Cannas. After that defeat, the Inhabitants of Capxa began to 
mutinyagainſt the Government (as indeed all Italy did at that time) the groiinds of 
their diſcontent, was an old pique betwixt the people and. Senate, which the firft thought 
then to improve to the deſtruction of the other. * - Pacxvins Calanus being a very wiſe 
man, and at the Helm at that time , conlidering with himſelf of what dangerous confe- 
quence a tumult might prove in ſo populous a City , reſolved to ftiad out ſome way to 
accommodate their difference. To this end, he aſſembled the Senate, and in few words 
remonltrated to them the implacable hatred which the people had to them 3 That they 
were in great danger of being murthered by them, and the City delivered up to Hanibal, 
by reaſon that the condition of Rom? was become fo deplorable and at length he con- 
cluded, that if they would commit the whole matter to him, he would find out an expc- 
dient to unite them, and his expedient was to lock up the Senate in the Palace, and by 
utting them into the peoples power, to preſerve them. The Senate ſubmitted , were 
fodk'd up in the Caſtle, and having aſſembled the people, he told them, That the hour was 
now cotne for redeeming their liberty, and chaſtiling the inſolence of their Nobility, who 
had fo often abuſed them. . He told them he had them all lock*d up in his Cuſtody , to be 
difpoſtd'of as they pleaſed 3 but becauſe he could not think it was their defire to leave the 
City without a Government, before they proceeded to the” execution of the ancient Sena- 
tors, it would be neceſſary , as he conceived, to think of creating a new one 3 to that 
purpofe he had brought the Names of the old Senators ina Purſe , would draw them 6uc 
one by one, and as they reſolved upon another to ſucceed in each place ,, he would fee the 
old one delivered out to execution. The people were content , and Paczrwvins drew one, 
and nam'd him aloud, upon which a great noiſe was raiſed, ſome faid he was cruel, others 
he was, proud, and others that he was arrogant : Then ſays Pacuvizs, he 15 unfit to be 
continued, pray will you make choice of another in his ſtead. . Silence was commanded, 


and oue of the people was named 3 He was named no ſooner, but ſome began to hum, 
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others to laugh, and all to revile, and ſo proceeding from one to another, they were all 
concluded unfit for ſo honourable a degree. Parccucins taking the occaſion, told them, ſince 
you are ſenlible it is untit that the City ſhould be without a Senate 3 and 11 ou cannot 
agree about the EleQion of a new 3 it would be expedient in my jadgraent;/ thay yew-pr6- 
poſe ſome way of reconciliation 3 for doubtleſs the fear in which the Senators have been, 
mult of neceſſity have ſo humbled them, that that gentleneſs and humanity which you have 
ſcught for elſewhere, may now be found in them. The people. began then to diſcover in 
particular, the fault which they had committed in judging in general, and declared they 
f were ready for any reaſonable reconciliation. And in this manner it is that moſt people 
| deceive themſelvesin judging generally of things and their accidents, which upon partt- 
cular examination they do eakily diſcover. | " b. 
After the year 1414. the chief of the Florentines being driven out of the City, it was 
left wholly without order or governtnent, over-whelin'd with licentioulſnels and ambition, 
and the intereſt of the publick running headlong to ruine. Many of the popular party 
forcſecing the inevitable deſtruQtion of the City, and not knowing to what elſe to impute 
it, they charged it upon the ambition of ſome petſons _— the Nobility , which (as 
they pretended) fomented their diſorders, to take away their liberty, and model the State 
according to their own fancies,” and deligns. And thele Mutineers were in all places; in 
the Streets, in the Houſes, in the Palaces, declaring publickly, and threatning that if ever 
they came to the government, they would look farther into the buſineſs, and puniſh all 
thoſe which they ſhould find conſcious of it. It hapncd afterwards that ſome- of theſe 
Citizens were advanced as they deſired 3 but when they were at that height, and ſaw things 
nearer than before, they became ſenſible of their error, and found that it was not the am- 
bition of the Nobility , but the malignity of the times, which was the occaſion of all 
their trouble and commotion 3 ſo as they became new men , and exerciſed a new way of 
adminiſtration 3 Inſomuch that thoſe who had heard them complain and threaten when 
they were in private capacity, ſeeing them now at the helm, ant performing nothing that 
they had promiſed, did not look upon it as conviQtion of their judgment, ſo much as 
corruption of their minds. Which thing being frequent among them, gave occaſion to 
the Proverb, Coſtoro henno vn animo in Piazza , et vno in Palaggo. They are.of one mind 
in the Town, and anotber in the Throne, Thus, by ſerious conhderation of what has beea 
faid, we tay ſee how to open the eyes of the people, and reduce them to a fence of their 
exrors, if we take them from their general =F abſtracted notions, and fix them upon par- 
ticulars, as inthe caſe of Paccucizs in Capre, and. the Senate in Rome. Again, I am of 
opinion that no wiſe man is to decline the judgment of the people in the diſtribution 
of Offices and Honours, and ſuch particular affairs 3 for in thoſe things they are almoſt 
infallible, and when they do miſtake, it is rather to be attributed to' the obſtinacy of ſome 
few, to whom that buſinels is referred, than to the ignorance of the whole body 3 which 
being certainly ſo, I think it not ſuperfluous to ſhow in my next Chapter the Order which 
the Senate obſerved to over-reach the people in thoſe kinds of diſtributions. 
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| | To prevent the advancement of mean people tothe Magiſtracy, it is particularly 
S: to be contrived that the competition be, betwixt the beſt and moſt Noble, 
| and the wickedeſt and moſt abje@. h 


| V Hen the Senate began to apprehend, that the Tribunes wonld be choſen out of the 
people, and inveſted with Conſular power; they had two ways , one of which 


| they conſtantly made uſe of. They put the beſt and moſt honorable perſons to ſtand, or 

| elſe by their Mony they foiſted in ſome ſordid and ignoble Plebeian, among thoſe of the 
| ; better ſort which pretended to the Magiſtracy , and demanded it for him : The laſt way 
[ PTE made the people aſhamed to confer it : the firſt made them aſhamed to remove it 3 which 
[ reinforces what I have faid ſo often before, that though in generals the people may be mi- 
&aken, in particulars they are provident enough. | 
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CHAP. XLIX. 
If thoſe Cities which have been free from- their foundation ( as Rome) 7 FO ; 
found it difficult to contrive ſuch Laws as might maintain them ſo. Thoſe 

" which have been always ſervile, will find it almoſt impoſſible. 


T He Government of Rome, and its affairs abroad and at home, do ſufficiently ſhow how 
har&it is to eſtabliſh ſach'Laws in a Common-weafth as may pt&ſerve it always in a 
good and quiet Eſtate. It had firſt Romulus, then Numa, Trllus Hoſtilins , Servins , and 
others, who employed their induſtry and capacity to regulate it well, and preſcribe good* 
Laws 3 after which,-ten Citizens, were-created qn purpoſe, and. yet new. difficultics: aroſe 
every day, which required new remedies : One of their great expedicnts (which indeed 
contributed much to the incorruption of that City) was < creation of the Cerſors., to 
corre& the exorhitances, ſplendor, and ill husbandry of the Citizens 3. and although in the 
beginning it was with ſome inconfideration decreed that thoſe Officers ſhould be created 
for five years, yet by the prudence of Mamercus the Difator, that error was afterwards rc= 
Rifyed, and the time of their continuance reduced to 18 months, which diſguſted the then 
Cerifors:ſo highly, that they found means to turn Mamercuy out” of the Senate , to the © 
great regret, both of the Senators and people. . And becauſe the Hiſtory does not ſhow 
how Mamercxs defended himſelf, it muft needs be the negle& of the- Hiſtorian, or the 
defe&t of the Laws 3. for it is not to be thought that in a perfe&t Common-wealth, a Citi- 
zen ſhould be ſo ll treated for promulging a Law ſo much for the ſecurity of their liberty, 
. ind his innocence left without ſanctuary or proteRtion. Bur to return to my deſign, -I ſay, 
it is not to be admired if Cities conceived, and born, and brought up all along rind. 
tind ſo much difficulty to regulate, and preſerve themſelves in tranquility and peace (as 
was to be ſeen in Florence) when Rome and other States (which have been free from the 
veginning) have ſcarce. been able to.do it. Florence was in ſubjeQion to. the Roman Em- 
pire, and governed by other people, ſo long that it-had ſcarce any hopes of ever being free. 
Afterwards having time to breathe, it began to look up, and make. Laws for it ſelf, but 
mingling them with their old Laws, which were bad, they did -them no good. For two 
; undre years together their Government was in this manner, ſo that it -was ſcarce wor- 
thy the name of a Common-wealth. And the ſame inconveniencies have been incident to 
all Cities whoſe beginnings have been ſervile like that. And though the Florentines did 
many times by publick and free ſuffrage transfer an Authority upon a few of their princi- 
pal Citizens, to examine and reform all things 3 yet thoſe few regarded not ſo much the 
common intereſt and liberty, as their own private deſign and advantage in the whole man- 
ner of their proceedings > which was fo far from producing any order or ſettlement as 
. was intended, that it augmented the diſorder, and made things worſe than betore. To 
paſs by other things which are likewiſe to be obſerved, I fay that in every Common-wealth 
- It is particularly to be conſidered in whoſe hands the Cognizance of Capital offences is 
placed, and who has the execution of the Sanguinary Laws : This was well ordered in 
Rome, an appeal lying to the people from all the Courts and Magittrates of the City 
and it atany time by that appeal, the delay of execution became dangerous to the State , 
they had recourſe to the Dictator, who commanded execution immediately 3 but they never 
made uſe of that refuge, but in extream neceſſity. 
- But Florence, and other Cities born in ſervitude and ſubje&tion , had not the benefit of 
{uch an Officer, but were governed by ftrangers upon whom the Prince had transferred his 
Authority 3 which Cuſtom they kept up, after they had made themſelves free, and con- 
tinued the ſame Authority in a Foreigner, whom they called their Captain, which. was a 
dangerous thing, conlidering how ealily he might be corrupted by the better fort of the 
Citizens : Afterwards that Cuſtom changed with the revolutions of State 3 and cight 
Citizens were created to do the Office of the Captain, which alteration proved much for the 
worſe, fot (as 1 ſaid before) a few men prefer'd to the government , are always liable to 
be careſſed and cajoled by the Nobility , to the prejudice of the people. Againſt which 
inconvenience, Venice provided very well, where there is a Council of Ten, which can 
5uniſh any Citizen whatever without any appeal 3 yet for fear they ſhould not be ſufficient 
Fhonah they have Authority enough) tor the puniſhment of perſons of more than ordi- 
nary quality, they have conſtituted the @warantie to affiſt them, and the Council of Pregwr 
betides, which is the higheſt Council in that City 3 ſo that if any man will accuſe, there are 
judges enough ready to hear him. It therefore [DL Rome which was criginally free Ker 
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model'd and govern'd by the Counſels of ſo many wiſe men, new faults were daily diſco- 
vered, and freſh occaſion for new Laws to be made, for the preſervation of their liberty 3 
it is not to be admir'd, if in other Cities it was worſe, where their Original was not fo free, 
nor ſo many wiſe men to model, and inſtruc them. 
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CHAP. L. | 


No Magiftrate of Conncil ought to have power to check, or control the 
pnblickaF-s of the City. 


Irs Dnintiur Cinchinatas, and Carns Falins Mentus being Conſuls together in Rome, 
t but at perpetual odds, the affairs of that State was at a ftand, their Laws were not 
exccuted, their Wars were not proſecuted, nor any thing managed as it ſhould be. The 
Senate obſerving it, perfwaded them to make a DiQator, by whom the State might be 
reformed, and their differencts compoſed, which had hitherto hindered the reformation : 
But the Conſuls how contrary ſoever in other things , conſented not to do it z the Senate 
having no other remedy, addreffed to the Tribanes, who by the Authority of the Safate 
required, and compelted the Confats to the creation of a Dictator : In which place it is 
remarkable how beneficial the affiftatice of the Tribunitial power was, not only to defend 
the peopte againſithe infolence of the Nobility, but to controul and reſtrain the emulation 
and difference among themſelves. . And here it is Carefully to be provided in the Tetflement 
of a Common-weatth, that it be not in thepower of a few perſons to whom the Govern- ' 
ment is entruſted, to quafh or obftrud any Cuſtotns or Ads that are neceſſary to its ſubſi- 
ſtance : For example, If you authorize a Counfel , or any other perſons to diſtribute 
Honours, difpoſe of Offices, or execute'any other of your commands, you muſt either lay 
a ſtri& injunction or neceſſity upon them to do as you appoint, or provide, fo that if it be 
a by _ it may be done by ſome bodyetfe 3 otherwiſe things are ill m 

the order is defetive, as is by that example in Rome, if the perverſenels . 

the Conſuk had not been oppoſed by the Authority of the Tribunes. In the Republick:of 
Venice, the Grand Council (or Senate) has the diftribation of Honours, and the Eleftjon 
of Magiſtrates, both abroad and at home 3 and it hapning one time, that the Senate cither 
upon {otne difpuſt, or faffe faggeſtion omicted to create Succefſors to the Magiltzates.at 
home, or td 'their Officers abroad, there followed great diſorders immediately ; the Ter- 
ritory and City wanting their lawfal judges, could have no juſtice in any thing, till the 
Senate was appeaſed. And this inconvenience would in time have brought the City into an 
il condition, hadit not been prevented by the wiſdom of ſome Citizens, who taking the 
opportunity obtained a Law, That there ſhould be no vacancy of Offices, cither within the 
City or without, but the old Officers ſhould be continued till their Succeſſors wete choſen, 
by which Law they deprived chat great Counſel of a power to interrupt the courſe of Ju- 
ftice, which could not have been ſuffered without hazard to the State. 
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CHAP. LL 


A Prince or Commonwealth that is conſtrained to do a thing, is to ſeem to do 
it frankly, and without any compulſion. 


| Wiſe man orders his affairs ſo, that whatever he does, ſeems rather voluntary and 
£2. gracious, than done by force and compulſion, be his neceſlity of doing it never {o 
great, which point ok wiſdom being well obſerved by the Romans, got them great reputa- 
tion among the people, eſpecially when they decreed Ripends to the Soldiers out of the 
publick Treaſury,who before were obliged to ſerve at their own proper charges 3 for ſeeing 
their Wars were like tobe tedious, and their Armies to be carried into far Countrics, before 
they could. be finiſhed, they found neither the firſt could be continued, nor the latter per- 
form'd bur at the publick expence, wherefore the Senate was forced and neceſſitated to; 
pay the Soldiers out of the publick ſtock 3 yet they did it ſo flyly , and with that artifice, 
that though compelled by neceſſity, it was received as a grace, . and gain'd them exceed- 
ingly the affeCtions of the people, who had never ſo much as mention'd it by their Tri- 
bunes, or thought of it themſclves ; $0 that never any thing was received with more 


demon» 
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demonſtration of joy. But the Tribunes were not fo well ſatisfied , but endeavoured to 
poſſeſs the people that it was not an at of that grace as they imagined; and that if they 
looked cloſely into it, it would appear rather a grievance, than a benevolence for how 
was this Mony to be rais*d, but by Taxcs and Impoſitions upon the people ? ſo that if the 
Senators were bountiful, it was out of other mens purſes. But all would not do, let the 
Tribunes ſay as they pleaſed, the people believed themſelves highly obliged 3 and then the 
manner of raiſing the Mony made.it much the more grateful, for it was done with more 
than ordinary equity, the greateſt part of it being levyed upon the greatelt men, and the 
poor favoured as much as was poſſible. oa EK 
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CHAP. LIL 


The beſt and moſt ſecure way to repreſs the inſolenre of 4#: ambitions and power- 
ful = is to preclude and ſtop up thoſe ways by which be would come to his 
greatnejs. 


Y what has been ſaid before, it appears what affedtion the Senate conciliated among the 

people, not only by the frankneſs of their bounty, but by thejr kindne(s in collecting 
itz winch order, if continued to the people, wonld have prevented all the tumualts which 
hapned afterward in that City, and deprived the Tribunes of their great credit and autho- 
rity. And indeed there is not a better or more ſecure way to ſypprels the infolence, or 
croſs-bite the deligus of an ambitious Citizen,than to take the ſame ways to prevent, which 
he takes to advance them 3 which courſe, if it had been foHlowed by the adverſaries of Co- 
fimo de Medici would have been much more for their advantage 5 hex to have forced him 
out of the Town. For had they applyed themſelves ro careiſing and infnuating with the 
people, (which was the way he took to fortifie himſe}f) they Pad difarm'd him without 
any tumult or violence, and taken from him the —_ arms upon which he depended for 
his defence. About the fame time Pjero Soderini by his extraordinary beneticence got him- 


{elf a great intereſt and reputation among the people, and was publickly efteemed the great 


Champion and Prote@or of their fiberties : and doubtleſs his adverſaries, who began to 
grow jealous of his greatneſs, had done much more wiſely, and honourably, and ſafely, to 
have gone the ſame way to work, and countermined him by their indulgence to the people, 
than to oppoſe themſelves downright, and ruine him and their whole Country together 3 
for could they by any art or infinuation have gained the affeQions of the City, they had 
taken from him the only thing upon which he relyed, without noiſe or confuſion, and they 
might have oppoſed in all his counſels, without fear of the people : if it be urged here, 
that if the Citizens which were'enemies to Piero committed an error, in not taking the 
fame courſes to retain as he had done to debauch the people, Peter committed the ſamedault 
by not making uſe of the ſame inſtruments which his adverſaries employcd againſt him 3 
it is anſwered, that Soderini indecd might have tryed, but he could have done it neither 
with honour nor caſe; for the way that his adverfaries took was to ſet up the Medici, by 
whole affiſtance they bearded him exceedingly, and ruined him at laſt 3 and it had been 
diſhonourable for Soderivi ro have deſerted the liberties of thepeople, which he had un- 
dertaken to defend, and gone over to the party of the Medici; nor could he have done it 
fo ſecretly or Tuddenly, but the people would have ſmelt it, and have turned the violence of 
their affection into as furiqus an hatred,which would have made'this defiruction much more 
eaſy to his enemies » for who-ever was but ſuſpcQed to be a favonrer of the Medici, was 
thought, ipſo fatto, an adverſary to the people. Tt 1s necefary therefore in all deliberations 
to weigh all things, to conſider what danger andwhat advantage every thing will yield, and 
make Choice of what is'lcaſt dangerous : otherwiſe it will happen to you as it did to Mar- 
cus Tullins, who raiſcd and augmented the greatnels of Mark Anthony by the fame way 
which he intended for his deſixuction > for when Mark, Anthony was declared an enemy by 
the Senate, having a great Army attending him, and moſt-of them of Ceſar's old Souldiers, 
Cicero to draw them off from him, per{ſwaded the'Senate to put Ofavirs at the head of 
their Army, and ſend bim (with the Conſuls) againſt Antonizs, pretending that the very 
name of Ofavius (being Nephew to Ceſar) wonld bring over all his Unckles Party to him, 
whereby Antonius would be ſo weakned, it would be no hard matter to reduce him. Bur 
it hapned quite contrary for Antonizs having gained Ofavizs to his ſide, they joyned their 
Forces againſt Txly and his Senate, and ruined their whole Party. Which might have been 
alily foreſeen 3 nor ought Cicero ſo imprudently tothaye reviv'd the name of COLLIE 


SY 
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' whom. the whole World: was brought into. ſervitude, and eſpecially ,Kome 3 nor have per- 


ſwaded himſelf. that a Tyrant or any of his race would ever reſtore that liberty which his 
Predeceſſor had ſuppreſſed. 4 


CHAP. LIL. 
The people (deceived with a falſe appearance of good) do many times deſire that 
which turns to their deitruion : and how great hopes and large promiſes do 


eaſily debanch them. 
Aft the taking of Veii by the Romans, a report being ſpread of the convenience and 
pleaſantneſs of the Town, and richneſs of the Country about it, the people of Rome 
began to fancy that it would be much for their advantage.to tranſplant one half. of their 
City, and ſend them thither to inhabit, for there were many fair houſes to receive them z 
and it could be no weakning or diminution to Rome, ſeeing the diſtance betwixt the two 
Cities was ſo ſmall, Veii would be taken rather for a member of Rome, than a diſtin&t and 
particular City. The Senate and graver ſort of Citizens had fo licrle inclination. to this 
deſign,that they reſolved to die before ever they would conſent to it. The people were ſo mad 
upon it on the other (ide, that when it came to a debate, and it was to be reſolved what was 
to be done, the diſpute was ſo hot, they had proceeded to blows, and the whole Town 
been engaged in blood, had not the Senate interpoſed certain ancient and eminent men, 
tvho by their intereſt and veneration among the people defended the blow, and appeafed 
them for that time. In which paſſage there are two things conliderable : the tirft, that the 
people being deceived with a falſe imagination of good, do many times ſolicit their own 
ruine, and run the Common-wealth upon infinite dangers and difficulties, unleſs ſome per- 
ſon in whom they have great confidence (ſtrikes in to inſtruct them which is the good, and 
.which is the evil 3 and when by accident it falls out that the youe (having been formerly 
deceived either by perſons or things) cannot repoſe that confidence in any one, then of -ne> 
ccility all goes to wrack, and nothing can prevent it : to this purpoſe Dante in his diſcourſe 
about Monarchy, tells us, | 


It popolo molte volte grids | 
Viva la ſua morte, & mnoia la ſua vita. 


The enraged multitude do often crie 
Give us our death, our life we do defie. 


This incredulity is many times the occaſion that good counſels are neglected, as it hapned 
to the Venetians when invaded by ſeveral enemies at one time, they could not take off any 
one of them, by reſtoring what they had taken wrongfully from other people 3 which was 
the occaſion of the war, and almoſt of their ruine. From whence we may contider the 
ealineſs and difficulty of perſwading the people, and make this diſtinction, if the affair 
propoſed be in appearance either magnanimous, or protitable, though at the bottom it 
never ſo deſtructive, the people are always eaſy to be perſwaded :. on the other ſide, if any 
thing be offered (how honourable, how uſetul ſoever) with the leaſt ſhew or glance of 
cowardize or inconvenience, they are never, or with great difficulty to be wrought to 
it. To confirm this, we have many examples both modern and ancient in Rome and 
other places. From hence ſprang their jealouties againſt Fabius Maximus, who 
could never beat it into the heads of that City, that it was better for their Common- 
wealth to protrat, and ſpin out the war, than to puſh things on, and bring all 
to the hazard of a Battelz for the people looking upon it as cowardly and baſe coun- 


. ſel, and not diſcerning the utility at the bottom, would by no means admit it 3 and Fa- 


bins wanted rhetorick to enforce it upon them : and ſo ſtrangely are they blinded ſometimes 
with their bravery and courage, that though the Romans had committed the ſame error 
once before, and given authority to Fabixs his Maſter of the Horſe to fight when he ſaw 
occaſion whether Fabius would ot not 3 (which authority had like to have ruined the 
whole Army, had not Fabius with his prudence prevented it) yet that experiment doing no 
good, they were guilty again, and invelled Varro with the ſame power, upon no other ac- 


-2ount, but becauſe he had ſwagger'd up and down the Town, that when-ever they qualiticd 


him 
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him with ſuch a Commiſſion, he would fight Hanibal, and cut him to pieces 3 they belicved 
what he ſaid, gave him authority 3 and what followed ? Why they were beaten at Canyas ; 
the Roman Army cut off; and the Roman Empire almoſt extinguiſhed. And not unlik« 
this was the example of Marcas Centenius Penala, (a mean perſon, and confiderable for 
nothing but ſome {mall command in the Army) who preſented himſelf one day to the Se- 
nate, and offered if they would give him power to raiſe an Army of Voluntiers where he 
pleaſed all over Italy, he would undertake in a ſhort time to beat Haxibal out of it. The 
Senate was ſenſible the propolitioa was raſh, yet (confidering withal that if they ſhould 
deny him, and report ſhould come'of it afterwards to the p:ople, it might difſatisty them 
beget ſome tumult in the City 3 and be the occaſion of envy and animoſity to themſelves) 
they granted his requeſt, chooſing rather to expoſe all thoſe who were ſo ill adviſed as to 
follow him, than run the hazard of new difſentions at home. Having got his Commi(- 
fon, and afterwards his Men, with a confuſed and diſorderly Army he marches againſt 


Hanibal, and fought him, but he fail*d of his promiſe, for he was killed himſelf, and moſt - 


of his Forces. In Greece in the City of Athens, Nicias, a grave and wile Citizen, could 
never perſwade the people againſt an Expedition into Sicily; but purſuing it againſt all 
ſober advice, they miſcarried, and their own Country was ruined. Scipio, when he was 
made Conſul, deſired that he might have Af7ick, for his Province, and he would undertake 
to demoliſh Carthage 3 but the Senate being averſe upon the judgment of Fabins Maximus, 
Scipio threatned to propoſe it to the people, as knowing very well how grateful it would 
be to them. We might produce examples of the ſame nature out of our own City of 
Florence, as when Hercules Bentivogli General of the Florentine Army, with Antoxio Gia- 
comini, having defeated the'Forces of Bartolomeo at San Vincenti, they went to,beliege Piſa, 
which enterprize was debated and concluded by the people, upon the great promiſes which 
Herczles had made, though indeed the wiſer ſort of Citizens were againſt it ; but the mul- 
titude were poſſeſſed with great miatters that would be done, and nothing could diſwade 
them. I fay then, there is not an eaſier way to ruine a State where the authority is in the 
people, than to put them upon ſame gallant, but deſperate cnterprize 3 for where there is 
anything of magnanimity in their nature, it is ſure tobe embraced, and it is not in the wit 
of man to diſſwade them: but as this is many times the ruine of the State, ſo it is more 
often tund more certainly the deſtruction of thoſe Citizens which promoted and comman- 
ded it for the people full of expeRtations of victory, when they find they have miſcarricd, 
never itmpute it to any ill accident or fortune, but throw all upon the ignorance vr treachery 
of - their Commanders, which ſeldom eſcape without being baniſhed, impriſoned, or killed 3 
as has haphed to ſeveral of the Carthaginian and Athenian Captains: Nor does it avail 
that they have been victorious before 3 for their preſent misfortune drowns all, as it fell out 
to Antonio Giacomini bur General, who not taking Pi as he promiſed, and the people ex- 
pected, fell into ſo great diſgrace with them, that notwithſtanding the many great things 
which he had done, he was permitted to live, more by the favour and humanity of the Go- 
vernors, than by the gratitude or good nature of the people. ; 
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CHAP. LIV. 
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How great the anthority of a grave man 3s, to aſſwage the tumultuonſneſs 
0 | of | he people, | | 


He ſecond thing remarkable, that was mentioned in my laſt Chapter, is, that there js 
1 more certain to appeaſe a popular tumult, and reduce the people to reaſon, 
than the interpolition ' of ſotne wiſe perton of authority among them 3 as Virgil has told 
us with very good realon. _ E 


Tam pietate gravem, ac meritis ſi forte virum quem 
Conſpexere, ſilent, arreftiſq, anribus adjtant, 

If in their tumwlte, a grave man-appears, 

AlPs whiſt, and notbing ſtirring but their ears, 


He therefore who commands in a mutinous Army, or in a ſeditious City, and delires to 
appeaſe either the one or the other,is in my judgment to preſent himſelf with the moſt grace 


and advantage that he can » adorned with all the ornarnents of hisdignity, and mmreer 
cle 
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elſe may make him yenerable to the people. Not many years fince F lorence was divided 
into FaQtions, the Frateſebi and the Arabiati 3 and their animolity was fo gicar, they came 
to blows, and the Frateſchi were overthrown, and Pagolantonio Soderini ſlain among the 
reſt, who was as eminent.a Citizen as moſt of his time 3 upon the ſirength of this Victor 
the people ran in a tumult to his houſe, with intention to plunder it 3 but his Brother Fran 
ceſco (then Biſhop of Volterra, and Cardinal now) being accidentally there, as ſoon as he 
underſtood how things were, and perceived the rabble ro encreaſe, he called for the richeſt 
of his Robes, and having put them on, and his Epiſcopal Rochet over them, he marched 
out into the croud, and by the majeſty of his perſon, and the efficacy of his language, pre- 
vailed with them to forbear, and to return peaceably to their houſes 3 which action was fo 
grateful to the City, that it was celebrated publickly many daies atter. I conclude there- 
fore that there is not a ſurer, nor more neceflary way to compole the diſtractions of the 
people, than the appearance of ſome grave perſon in ſuch a poſture as may.make him vene- 
rable to them. To return therefore to what we faid before, it. may be ſeen from hence, 
with what obſtinacy the Romans accepted of that propoſition for tranſplanting to Veii, be- 
cauſe they thought it profitable, and did not perceive the inconyenience that was in it 3 for 
as there hapned many tumults thereupon, ſo much more miſchief had followed, had not the 
Senate and ſome other grave perſons interpoſed, and by good fortune reſtrain'd them. 
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CHAP. LV. 
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How ery things are managed in a City mbere the Commons are incorrupt 3 haw 
hard it is to ere@ a principality where there is an equality 3 and where is not, it 
a Common-wealth is impoſſuble. 


"Re we have declared before what we thought was to be expected from a City 
' & whoſe inhabitants were totally corrupt 3 yet that will not hinder us from confidering 
the ſubtilty of the Senate in relation to a vow which Camillus had made to conſecrate the 
tenth part of the ſpoils of the Veientes to Apollo 5 which ſpoils being fallen into the clutches 
of the common people, the Senate had no way but to publiſh an EdiR, requiring all of 
them at a certain time and place to bring in the tenth part of their gains. *Tis true, that 
Proclamation had no great effe, becauſe another expedient was found out to ſatisfy the 
vow 3 yet it is remarkable, the confidence the Senate had in the good nature and comply- 
ance of the people 3 and the great opinion that they would punctually bring in what-ever 
they were commanded. On the other {ide it is obſervabk, that the people went not about 
to ſhuffle or defraud the Edit by bringing in leſs than their due 3 but declared frankly 
againl(t it, as a thing illegally required. Which cxample, with many other which I have 
mentioned before, are brought to ſhew the probity and religion wherewith that people was 
endued, and what good might be expected from them: and certainly where there is not 
that ſubmiſſion and conformity, no confidence is to be had 3 as in thoſe Provinces which 
are corrupted at this day, in Italy above all the reſt, and I may fay in France and in Spain, 
which are likewiſe in ſome meaſure under the ſame corruption 3 for tho they are not perhaps 
ſubject to ſo many, and ſo dangerous diſorders as we are in Italy 3 yet it proceeds not from 
the meliority of the people, but from the excellence of their conſtitution, being governed 
by a Monarchy, which keeps them united, not only by the virtue and example of their 
Prince, but by the Laws and Cuſtoms of cach Kingdom, which are preſerved to this day. 
Germany is the place cf the whole World where the footſteps of the old Komar virtue and 
fidelity is conſpicuous 3 and that tidelity is the cauſe why ſo many Citics live happily in li- 
berty 3 for-they are ſo careful and ſiudious of their Laws, that that very one thing keeps 


' them from ſervitude, and being over-run by their enemies 3 and if any inſtance be detired 


of this more than ordinary probity in the Germans, I ſhall produce one, not unlike toat be- 
fore betwixt the Senate and the people of Rome. It is the cuſtom in thoſe States when 
they have occalion for mony upon the publick account, for the Councils or Magiſirates in 
authority to lay a tax of one or two per cent. upon all thednhabitants und@r their juriſdi- 
Ction, according to their reſpeQive Eſtates at the day and place appointcd for payment, 
every man appears with his mony, and having taken his oath firft that the ſum he pays is 
according to the full of his Eſtate, he throws it into a cheſt provided for that purpoſe, and 
no notice taken-what it ishe throws in 3 from whence we may conclude that there is till 
ſome ſparks left in that people of their old ingenuity and religion : nor is it to be doubted 
but every man pays his due, for otherwiſe the ſum would not amount to the impotirion, nos 


to 
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to what they formerly paid; whereby the fraud would be diſcovered, and they becorne liable 
to a new tax: which integrity and juſtice is the more admirable in our days, becauſe it is 
to be found no where but in Germany, and the reaſon (as I conceive) is twotold ; one, be- 
cauſe they have had lictle- or no commerce with their neighbours, neither trading intg 
forcign parts, nor admitting foreigners into theirs 3 contenting themſelves with their own 
diet, and clothes, and commodities, and thereby preventing all occaſion of evil converſation, 
which. is the corruption of good manners, eſpecially among the French, the Spaniards and 
Italians, which are wicked enough to debauch the whole World. The other reaſon is, be- 
cauſe thole Common-wealths who have preſerved their liberties, and kept themſelves in- 
corrupt, do not ſuffer any of their Citizens to live high, and at the rate of a Gentleman ; 
but they live all in an. equality and parity, as thoſe few Noblemen or Gentlemen who are 
there are very odious to the peoplez and when-ever any of them fall by accident into their 
hands,they dye without mercy,as thoſe who are the fountain of all their luxury, and the oc- 
cation of their ſcandal. : I call thoſe Gentlemen who live idly and plentifully upon their 
Eſtates without any care.or employment, and they are pernicious where-evcr they 
are 3 but above all, they are moſt dangerous, who, belides their great revenues, have their 
Caſtellanies, thcir JuriſdiQtions, and their Vaſſels, which pay them fealty and homage : of 
theſe two ſorts the Kingdom of Naples, the Territorys of Rome, Romagna and Lombardy 
are full for which reaſon there is no ſuch thing as a free State in all thoſe Countrics, be- 
cauſe eFGentry are mortal enemies to thoſe conttitutions, and it would be impoflible to 
erect a Republick where they had the dominion 3 it any alteration be to be wrought, it is 
by reducing them into a Monarchy 3 for the matter being ſo corrupt, that the Laws are be 
come incfteCtual to reſtrairi them, there is a neceſſity that force be applyed, and that by a 
regal power the licentiouſneſs and ambition of the Grandees be reduced into order : this 
may be illuſtrated by the example of Tuſcany, which is a ſmall Territory, and yet has three 
conliderable Common-wealths in it, as Florence, Siena and Lucca, and the reſt of the Ci- 
ties of that Province, though they depend upon them, yet their minds and their laws ſhew 
a ſtrange propenſity to freedom all which proceeds from the ſcarcity of Gentry in thoſe 
parts, eſpecially with ſuch power and juriſdiction as aforeſaid. On the contrary, there is ſo 
great an equality among them,that if a prudent & publick man ſhould happen among them, . 
who had any knowledg of that kind of Government, he might eaſily form them into a 
ſolid Common-wealth : but hitherto it has been their misfortune to have no ſuch man: 1 
conclude therefore, that he who would eſtabliſh a Common-wealth, where the Country con- 
fiſts moſt of Gentlemen, will find it impoſſible, unleſs he ruines them firſt 3 and on the other 
ſide, he who would ſet up a Monarchy or Principality where the equality is great, muſt ſe- 
le& the moſt con{iderable and unquiet amongſt them give them Caſtles, and Lands, and 
Preferments, and any thing that may oblige them to his fide: by which means they ſhall 
not only maintain the power of their Prince, but their own inſolence and ambition, and 
the people be forced to ſubmit to a yoak, to which nothing elſe could compel them : for 
whilſt there is a due proportion betwixt the Prince and the Subject, all things go well, 
and every man enjoys his Eſtate : but to ſettle a Republick in a Country diſpoſed to Monar- 
chy, or to ere a Monarchy where the condition of the people have a tendency to a Com- 
mon-wealth , requires a perſon of more than ordinary authority and brain: Many have 
tried it, but very tew have ſucceeded 3 the greatneſs and dithculty of the enterprize confoun- 
ding them o at tirſt, that they know not where they are, and give oyer as ſoon as they have 
begun. But it may be objected, that the conſtitution of the Vexetian Government con- 
futes my poſition, That no Common-wealth can be eſtabliſhed where the Gentry are conſiderable; 
for under that State no man is admitted to any office but thoſe who are Gentlemen. I an- 
wer, that the Venetian Gentry are nothing but name 3 for their Lands and Poſſeſfions are 
very few, the principal part of their Eſtates lying in their merchandize and goods : belides, 
none of them have any Sejgneuries or Juriſdiction over the people, ſo that a Gentleman 
among thetn, is but a title of honour and preheminence, founded upon none of thoſe 
things which in other places make them ſo conſiderable. For as in other Common-wealths 
the Citizens are diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral Orders, fo Venice is entirely divided into two, the 
Populace and the Gentry, the Gentry having; or being capable of all honours and employ- 
ments, from which the Populace are utterly excluded 3. which for the reaſons aboveſaid, it 
has produced no diſturbance in that Sratz. Theſe things being conſidered, let him who 
delires to erc& a Government, ſettle a Common-wealth where there js a parity among the 
ighabitants3 and a Monarchy where there are many great men, and the Gentry numerous. 
Otherwiſe his Government will be incongruous, and of little duration, 
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CHAP. LVI. 


Great accidents, before they happen to any City or Province, are commonly progno- 
icated by ſome ſign, or predifed by ſome men. 


Ow it comes to paſs, I know not 3 Vac by ancient and modern example it 1s evident, 
He no great accident befalls a City or Province, but it is preſaged by Divination, or 
Prodigy, or Aſtrology, or ſome way Or other 5 and that I may not go far for my proof, every 
one knows what was foretold by Frier Girolamo Savonarola before the Expedition of 
Chatles viii into Italy; beſides which it was reported all over Txſcany, that there were 
arm'd men ſeen fighting in the air over the Town of Arezzo, and that the claſhing of 
their arms in the conflit was heard by the people. | | 

It is generally known in Florggge, that before the death of the old Lawrence de Medici the 
Dxomo or chief Church in thaFTity was ſtruck with lightning, and the people deſtroyed : 
and before Piero Soderini (who was made Goxfaloniere for his life by the people) was ba- 
niſhed and degraded, the Palace was burn'd by lightning likewiſe : many other inſtances 
might be pond which I omit for brevity ſake : I ſhall only add one which is mentioned 
by Livy before the coming of the French to Rome, Mgrens Cedetins a Plebeian aggyainted 
the Senate, that paſſing one night about twelve a clock thorow the Via-nova, he Heard a 
voice (bigger than a mans) which adviſed him to let the Senate know the French were up- 
on their march to Rome, How theſe things could be, it is to be diſcourſed by perſons well 
verſed in the cauſes of natural and ſupernatural eventsz for my part I will not pretend to 
underſtand them, unleſs (according to the opinion of ſome Philoſophers.) we may. believe, 
that the air bcing full of intelligences and ſpirits, who foreſeeing tuture events, and com- 
miſcrating the condition of mankind, gives them warning by theſe kind of intimations, 
that they may the more timely provide and defend themſelves againſt their calamitics. 
But 'what-ever is the cauſe, experience affures us, that after ſuch denuntiations, fome extra- 
ordinary thing or other does conſtantly happen. | | 
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CHAP. LVII. 


The multitude wnited, is formidable and Strong, but ſeparated, is weak 
and inconſtderable. 


He Romans being overthrown, and their Country much waſted, upon the coming of 
the French ; many of them (contrary to an expreſs Order and Edict of the Senate) 
tranſplanted to Vezi, and left Rome. Whereupon, by a new Proclamation, the Senate com- 
manded, that by a preciſe day, and upon a certain penalty, they ſhould return to their old 
habirations : when the news of this Proclamation was firit brought to Vezz, it was deſpiſed 
and laugh'd at by every body 3 but when the day appointed for their return arrived, there 
was not a man but pack*d up his goods, and came back as was required, and as Livy fays in 
the caſe, Ex ferocibus univerſis, finguli metu ſuo obedientes , Not one of them who were ſo 
contumacious together, but apart began to fear, and that fear made him obedient. And cer- 
tainly nothing can give usa more lively deſcription of the nature of a multitude than this 
caſe. They are bold, and will ſpeak liberally againſt the decrees of their Prince z and af- 
 terwards when they ſee their puniſhment before their faces, every one grows fearful of his 
neighbour, ſlips his neck out of the coller, and returns to his obedience. So that it is not 
-much to be conlidered what the people ſay, cither 'of- their Princes good management or 
bad 3 ſo they be ttrong enough to keep them in their good humour when they' are well 
diſpoſed, and provide (when they are ill) that they do them no hurt. By this 1ll diſpoſi- 
tion of the people, I mean all ill diſpofitions but what ariſe either from the loſs of their 
hong, or the loſs of ſome excellent Prince ſtill living, upon whom they had ſetled their 
 aftetions. 
For the evil diſpoſitions proceeding from theſe cauſes are tranſcendently dreadful, and 
ſtrong remedies are to be applycd to reſtrain them. 
' In other caſes their anger is nothing, eſpecially having no body to head them for as 
there is nothing ſo terrible as their fury in one caſe, ſo there is nothing ſo vain and incon- 


licecable in the other , becauſe, though they have: betaken themſelves to their Arms, they 
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are caſily reduced, if you can but avoid the firſt heat of their fury; for by degrees they will 
cool, and every.man conſidering it is his duty to return, will begin to ſuſpe& himſelf, and 
think. of: his ſecurity, cither by making his peace, or eſcape. Whenever therefore the 
multitude is in a mutiny, their beſt way is immediately to chooſe themſelves a Head, who 
may corre&, keep them united, and contrive for their defence, as the Romans did when, 
leaving Rome upon the death - of Virginia; for their protection and ſecurity, They created 
twenty Tribunes from among.themſelves : and if this courſe be neglected, it happens to 
them as Livy preſaged in the foregoing Sentence, That as nothing is more couragions than 
the multitude united, ſo nothing is more abjett when they are ſeparate and divided, 
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CHAP. LVII. 
That the multitude is wiſer, and more conſtant than a Prince. 


T Hat nothing is more vain and inconſtant than the multitude, Titrs Livins and all other 

Hiſtorians do agree. You ſhall many times find them condemning a. man to death, 
and lamenting him when he is dead, and wiſhing for him again. This hapned in the caſe 
of Manlims Capitolinus, who being ſuſpeRed to delign againſt their liberty , was by the 
people thrown headlong down the rock, and in a ſhort time exceedingly regretted. The 
words of our Author are theſe. Populum brevi, pofteaquam ab eo periculum nullum erat, 


deſiderium ejus tenuit. When their fear of him was over, their affettion revived. And in 


another place where he thows the accidents which hapned in Siracuſe after the death of 
Girolamo Nephew to Hierone, he ſays, Hec natura multitudinis eft, aut humiliter ſervit, aut 
fopote dominatur. The nature of the Multitude is , to be ſervilly obedient , or inſolently 

annical, | 

"Things being thus, I know not whether I ſhall not ſeem too bold, to undertake the de- 
fence: of a thing, which all the world oppoſes 3 and run my ſelf upon a neceſlity of either 
quitting it with diſgrace, or purſuing it with ſcandal 3 yet methinks , being to maintain it 
with arguments, not force, it Thould not be fo: criminal. I fay then in behalf of the 
multitude 3 that what they are charged withall by moſt Authors , may be charged upon all 
private perſons in the world, and eſpecially upon Princes ; for whoever lives irregularly, 
and is not reſtrained by the Law, is ſubje& to the ſame exorbitancies, and will commit as 
bad faults as the moſt diflolute multitude in the world : And this may be eaſily known, if 


it be conſidered how many Princes there have been, and how few of them good , 1 mean. 


of ſach Princes as have deſpiſed, and broke thorow thoſe Laws which were intended to 
reſtrain them. The Kings in Egypt were not anciently of this ſort, for they were govern*d 
by Laws in thoſe Provinces from the very beginning and the Kings of Sparta were the 
ſame : Nor need we look back fo far for examples; we have the Kings of France in our 
own days, whoſe Kingdom in my judgment, is at this time the moſt regular , and beſt 
govern'd in the world. Thoſe Princes therefore who are born under ſuch Laws and Con- 
ſtitutions, and obliged to live by them, are not to be reckoned or compared with the difſo- 
lute and mutinous multitude 3. but they are to be conſidered with a multitude under the 
ſame Laws and reſtrictions 3 As the people of Rome were whilſt their Common-wealth 
was incorrupt, and they were found neither to be inſolent in authority, nor ſlaviſh in their 
ſubje&ion 3 but by their Laws, and their Magiſtrates, they kept up their dignity with 
honour : And if at any time neceſlity required that they ſhould appear againſt the power of 
any particular perſon 3 they did it effectually, as in the caſes of Manlius, the Decem-viri, 
and others who deligned to enflave them. On the other ide, when it was for the intereſt 
of the Publick, they were as obſequious and dutiful to the Difiators and Conſuls, as they 


- had been obſtinate before. Nor was their regret for Manlius when he was dead, at all tobe. 


idmired 3 it was the memory of his virtues that cauſed it, which are commendable even 
among Enemies. The ſame thing might have hapned to the beſt of Princes 3 forall wri- 
ters agree, that virtue is laudable whereſoever it is to, be found. And I am of opinion, 
that could Manlins have been raiſed again, and preſented to them in the height of their 
ſadneſs, they wonld have ſerved him as before, diſcharged him of his impriſonment, but 
condemned him'to death. Nor are Princes (and thoſe held very wiſe) exempt from this 
kind of inconſtancy. They have put many to death, and lamented them afterwatds 3 as 
. Alexander for Clito, and other of his iends, and Herod for Mariamnes. But what Titus 

Liviu ſays of this ſubje, is not intended of a multitude regulated by Laws, as the Romans 


were 3 buta looſe and diſorderly multitude, like the people of Syracyſe, who behaved them- 
h Vv2 ſelves 
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ſelves like mad-men, and committed the ſame faults that Herod and Alexander had com- 
mitted before them- The multitude therefoxe is no more to be accuſed of fury and incon- 
ſtancy, than a Prince 3 for they are both ſubject to extravagance, when they haveno Laws, 
nor no rules to reftrain them; And of this (beſides. what I have ſaid ) there are many 
examples, not only among the Roman Emperors, but among other Princes and Tyrants, 
which have been guilty of more giddineſs and inconſtancy, than any multitude whatever. 
I conclude therefore againſt the common opinion, that the people are no more light, in- 
grateful, nor changeable than Princes3 but that both of them axe <qually faulty, and he 
that ſhould go about to excuſe the Princes, would bein a very great erxor 3 for a people 
which governs by Law, and is well ordered, ſhall be as ſtable, as wiſe, and as gratetul asa 
Prince, and perhaps more, though he be never ſo wiſe :' And on the other fide, a diflolute 
and irregular Prince ſhall be more mutable, imprudent, and ingrateful, than any multitude 
whatever, and that not ſo much from any diverſity 'in his Nature (for they are much at 
one, and if there be any excellence, *tis on the fide of the people) as from their greater 
or leſſer reſpe& to the Laws under which they are to live : And he who ſhall conſider the 
people of Rome, will find that for 400 years together, they hated the very name of a King, 
were ambitious of honour, and ſtudious exceedingly for the good of-their Country, as may 
be juſtified by many examples. - If it be objeted that the Romans were ingratetul to Sci- 
pio, I refer them to what I proved fo largely before, that the people are lefs ingrateful than, 
Princes. And as to prudence, and conſtancy, I affirm, They have much the advantage, 
and are more wiſe, more ſteddy, and more judicious than Princes; for which reaſon the 
voice of the people, is reſembled to the voice of God, becauſe by ſome occult and ſingular 
quality it does often preſage things that are wonderful, and relating to their own welfare 
or calamity. In giving their judgment about dubious things 3 you ſhall ſeldom find them 
miſtake, it at any time two eminent Orators equally excellent in their profeſſion, do con- 
trovertand diſcourſe a thing, pro and cox before them, they will afſuredly take the moſt 
rational fide z which ſhows they are no ks capable of truth, than other people. And if - 
in mattersof honour, or enterprize which carry an appearance of publick utility, they be 
ſometimes miſtaken, (as is ſaid before) the Princes are more, by reaſon of their paſſions, 
and perturbations of mind, to which-they are much more obnoxious than the people. In 
the ele&ion of Magiſtrates they are more dexterous, and judicious than Princes, nor ſhall 
the people be ever perfwaded to advance a corrupt , and. infamous man., which among 
Princes is eafieand common. If it takes a diſpuft:-or abhorrency to: any thing, "tis | not 
readily removed, but fticks by them: for ſeveral ages, which among Princes is not ſo4, both 
which points may be evi&ted by the people of Rome, who in ſo many. hundred years, and 
ſo many ele&ions of Conſuls, and Tribunes, never made four clecions that they repented 
of afterwards, and'for the name of a King they abhorred it fo pertealy , thac no-virtue, 
no former Service to his Country could excufe any” man whom they ſuſpected to afpire to 
it. It is evident likewiſe that thoſe Cities-which are governed by the people, have cnlarged 
their Territories in a ſhort time, and extended their-Empire farther, than thoſe who: have 
been ſubje& to Princes 3 as Rome after the expulſion of Kings, and Athens after they had 
reſcued themſelves from the tyranny of Piſſtrates ; which can proceed from nothing, but 
that the Government by a free State is intrinſically better , than the Government by a 
Prince : Nor can Livy's expreſſion about the levity of the Syracuſans oppoſe my opinion3 
for lct all the good and ill qualities of the Prince and- people be compared , and it will be- 
found, That the people are leſs extravagant, and more honourable of the two. And- if 
in the inſtituting of good Laws, the ordaining of new Statutes, and the making new Or- 
ders for civil converſation and Society , Princes have the better, ”n the people preſerving, 
and executing them better than they, are doubtleſs as worthy of praiſe , as the Founders 
themſelves. To be ſhort, Principalities and Republicks have both of them ſubſiſted ſeveral 
years, and both of them had occafion to be regulated and reformed 3 for a Prince that 
is licentious, and does what he has a mind to 3 has a mind to that whichdoes him hurt, and 
is a weak man for his pains andthe people which takes the ſame liberty, is as mad on the 
other ſide. And if the compariſon be made betwixt mix'd Principalities , that are cir- 
cumſcribed, and bounded by Laws, and popular Governments under the ſame tyes and 
reſtrictions z the people will be found more virtuous than the Princes; but if it be betwixt 

. looſe and difſolute Governments both of the one kind, and the other, the errors on the 
ſide of the Princes will appear more great, more numerous, and more incapable of redreſs : 
for in popular tumults, a ſober man may interpoſe, and by fair words reduce them to rea- 
ſon 3 but to an enraged Prince, who dares intercedez or what remedy is there to repair to, 
but violence, and the Sword ? From whence we hay judge and diſtinguith betwixt the - 
inconvenience of the one and the other ; The people are appeaſed with gentleneſs, and - 


good 
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good words 3 and the Prince not to be prevailed upon, but by violence and force ; and if j 

be ſo, whois it that will deny, That the Diſcaſe'is more dangerous, where the Cure n 
difficult ? Morcover when the people tumultuate, there is not ſo much fear of an 
miſchict that they are likely to commit, as of the conſequences of it, and that it may end 
in a tyranny. But with ill Princes it is quite contrary, the preſent miſery is the moſt dread 
ful, becauſe they hope when he dyes, their liberty may be recovered. You ſee then the 
difference betwixtthem one is more dangerous at preſent, and the other for the future ; 
the cruelty of the people extends only to ſuch as (in their opinion) conſpire againſt the 
common good. The leverity of the Prince, is more againſt them who delign againf his 
particular intereſt, But this opinion of the people goes daily down the wind 3 for every 
man has liberty to ſpeak what he pleaſes againſt them (though even the Government be 
popular) : But againſt a Prince no man can talk without a thouſand apprehenſions, and 
dangers. Nor will it ſeem to me incongruous (the matter having drawn me thus far) in 


my next Chapter to diſcourſe what Contederacies are moſt ſafe, thofe which are made with 
Princes, or thoſe which are made with GCommon-wealths. 
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CHAP. LIX. 


What Leagues or Confederacies are moi to be truſted ; Thoſe which are made 
with Princes, or thoſe which are made with free States. 


Ecaufe Princes with Princes, and free ' States among themſelves, and many times with 
Prinees do enter ihto leagues of friendſhip and confederacy, I chought it not amiſs to 
enquire in this place, whoſe faith is the mott firm, and in whoſe amity the greateſt conti- 
dence is to be repoſed. Having conlidered it diligently with my ſelf, it ſeems to me that 
in many cafes they are alike, and in fome they differ. And firſt, when neceiity of State 
requires, and there is any viſtble danger of loſing the Government, neither the one nor the 
other are fo preciſe ,” but they will make bold with their engagements; and behave them- 
ſelves ingratefully : Demerrines Poliorcetes had obliged the Athenians by many good Offices 3 
but his Army being afterwards defeated, and himfelf flying to them for refuge, as to his 
Confederates, and Friends he was repulſed, and not admitted into the City , which tron- 
bled him more thar! the loſs of his Army. Pompey being beaten in Theſalia by Ceſar fled 
likewiſe into Egypt to Prolomy, whom he had formerly reſtored to his Kingdom, and was 
murthered by him for his conhdence. In both theſe Examples the ingratitude ſeems to be 
the fame 3' yet the mhumanity was greater on the Princes fide, than' on the Common- 
wealths'z bur be it as it will, when the State is in danger, they are neither of them fcru- 
pulous. And if there be any Prince or Coimmbd-weakh fo pun&ual as to preſerve their 
league, though' with deftruction' to themſelves ; jt ray proceed from the fame cauſes. Te 
may very well happen that a Prince may confederate with ſome other great Potentate , 
(who though unable to'defend him. at that time, may give him hopes no withſtanding of 
reſtoring him ſome other) and perſevere in his Confederacy , as thinking that by having 
made himſelf of that Pritices party, he'has rerdered his accommodation with the adver- 
fary impoſſible; This was the caſe of all the Neopotitar Princes who ſided with the French 
in their Expedition into thoſe parts : And as to the free States, they ſuffered of old ſome- 
thing/in this Nature, as Saguntzm in Spain, which City choſe rather to expoſe its ſelf to 
direption, and all the Calamities of War, than forſake its confederacy with the Romans, 
and in the year 1512. Florence did almoſt the ſame to continue its amity with the Frexch. 
So that computing every thing, and conſidering what both parties have done upon ſuch 
imminent and irreſiſtable danger, I believe there is more conſtancy and firm friendſhip to 
be found among Common-wealths than among Princes 3 for though perhaps they may 
have the ſame ſentiments and inclinations as Princes 3 yet their motions, and reſolutions 
being flower, they are longer before they violate their faith. But when their leagues and 
confelerits are to be broken, upon the bare proſpect of advantage in that caſe your 
Cortimion-iwealths are mach more religious and ſeverez and examples may be brought 
where a ſmall gain has tempted a Prince, when a great one could not move a Common- 
wealth. Themiſtocles in an Oration to the Athenians, told them, That he had ſomething 
to adviſe that would be infinitely to their advantage, but durſt not communicate it in pub- 
lick, becauſe to pubLith it, would hinder the Execution 3 whereupon the people deputed 
Ariſtides to receive it 3 and'aCt in it afterwards as: he ſhould think convenient. Themi- 
ftocles acquainted him, That the whole Greciaz Fleet (though under their palsport __ 
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parole) were in a place where they might be all taken or deſtroyed, which would make 
the Athenians abſolute Maſters in thoſe Seas3 and Ariſtides reported to the people, That 


the Council of -Themiftocles was profitable, but would be a great diſhonour to their State z 
upon which it was unanimouſly rejeed. , But had the ſame occation been offered to 
Philip of Macedon, or ſome other Princes, they would not have been fo tender ; for it 
was a practice among them (and eſpecially with Philip) who got more by breaking his 
faith, than by all his other deſigns.  . As to the breaches upon the non-obſervance of Arti- 
cles , they are ordinary things, and I haye nothing to fay of them : Iſpeak.only of extra- 
ordinary occaſions, and am of opinion from what I havefaid, That the people do tranſ- 
greſs leſs in that Nature, than Princes , and may therefore with more contidence be 


truſted. 


ti 


CHAP. LX. 


How the Conſulſhip, and other Dignities in Rome were conferred 
without reſpe& of age. 


T is manifeſt in the Hiſtory of the Roman Common-wealth , that after the people 
were made capable of the Conſulſhip, the Citizens were promiſcuouſly prefer'd with- 

out reſpe either of age or extraction 3 but any man was advanced for his Virtue, whe- 
ther he was a young man, or an old : and this was evident in Valerius Corvinus , who 
was created Conſul in the 23 year of his age 3 upon which conſideration in one of his 
Speeches to the Army, he told them that the Conſulſhip was , Premium Virtutis , non 
Sanguinis. The reward, not of Nobility, but Virtue. Whether this was prudently done, 
or not, may admit of diſpute : But as to the receiving all ſorts of perſons to that dignity 
without conſideration of their blood 3 there was a neceflity of that, and the ſame neceſh-» 

ty that was in Rome, nay ha in any other City that defires todo the ſame great thi 
which were done in Rome , of which we have ſpoken elfewhere. For men are not to 

perſwaded to ſuffer, but in hopes of reward 3 and that hope cannot be taken away, with- 
out manifeſt danger. It was but equitable therefore that the people ſhould be capable 
of the Conſulſhip, that being nouriſhed a while with only the hopes, they might at length 
beſo napPy as tO have it in effect. A City that employs not its people in any great affair, 
may order them as it pleaſes 3 but if it deligns to extend its Empire, and do as the Romans 
did, there muſt be no diſtin&tion. And that no regard ought to be had of any man's age, 
appears by this, That in the cleion of a young man to a degree, in which the wiſdom of 
an old man is requiſite, the multitude being to ele, it is neceſiary that the young man 
be recommended by ſome extraordinary Exploit 3 and when a young man is ſo happy, as 
to have made himſelf conſpicuous in the City by ſome honourable Atchievement, it were 
not only hard, but inconvenient if the ſaid City might not receive the benefit of his vir- 
tue immediately, but be forced to attend till his mind as well as body was ſuper-annuated, 
and all the vigour and promptitude loſt, which at that time-might have been ſo ſerviceable 
to his Country : at which age Valerizs Corvinus , Scipio, Pompey , and many others did 
great things, and were permitted to triumph for their pains, FO 
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The Preface. 


T is the common practice of Mankind, to commend the ancient, and condemn the 
preſent times 3 but in my judgment not always with reaſon 3 for ſo ttudiouſly are they 
devoted tO things of antiquity, that they do not only admire what is tranſmitted by 
old Authors, but applaud and cry up when they are old, the paflages and occurrences 
in their youth. But my opinion is, This their way of computation is many times falſe, 
and that upon ſeveral accompts. Firſt, becauſe of ſuch very ancient things we can have 
no abſolute knowledge 3 for moſt commonly in the Narrative of affairs, what isiihfamous, 
or ill done, is pretermitted in filence, whilſt what is well done, and honourable, is related 
with all the Arts, and amplitications of Rhetorick 3 for ſo much are Hiſtorians accuſtomed 
to attribute to the fortune of the Conqueror, that to encreaſe his praiſe, they do not onl 
exſpatiate upon his Conduct, and Exploits, but they do likewiſe ſo magnify and illuſtrate 
the very actions of the Enemy, That they who come after beholding things at a great di- 
ſtance, have reaſon to admire thoſe times, and thoſe men, and by conſequence to love them. 
Belides it being envy or fear which diſpoſes people to hatred 3 neither of thoſe pailions ex- 
tending to what cannot poſſibly hurt them, two great cauſes are wanting of finding fault 
with Antiquity 3 for as-things ſo long pafled cannot any way prejudice, ſo they 580 1 : 
| | | provoke 
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provoke to envy or diſcontent : But preſent things which are obvious tc 
are univerſally known, and no circumſtance that paſſes ( whether good © at can- 
be totally conceal'dzy from whence it proceeds, that obſerving with the exc nd vir= 
tue of pur preſent affairs, whatever is concomitant of jmprudence or vice, we Wn ra 1 
2 


ſence, 


ner compelled to poſtpone them to things of antigttity, where the. good only is diſplaye 
and the bad paſſed by, though perhaps the preſent things are more worthily glorious. I do 
not intend any thing hereby of the Arts and Sciences of our predeceſſors, ſo highly im- 
proved and illuſtrated, that *tisnot in the power of time either to add any thing, or ſub- 
ſtrat. I only ſpeak of the manners and civil converſations of men 3 in which indeed we 
have not ſo many virtuous examples, as were to be found among our, Anceftors : So that 
it is not altogether unjuſtly if antiquity be prefer*d 3 yet are not our preſent tranſactions to 
be always condemn'd as worſe than the former, as if antiquity had no errors at all. Hu- 
mane affairs are in perpetual flucuation,and have their times of decreaſc,as well as advance- 
ment. ACity or Province founded by ſome excellent perſon upon good Principles and 
Laws, not only ſtands, but flouriſhes and encreaſes a long time in honour, authority, and 
wealth 3 and thoſe perſons whoſe happineſs it is to be born under thoſe governments 
whilſt they are glorious, and powerful, are apt to prefer their old Cuſtoms, to the diſparage- 
ment of the new 3 yet they are in an error, and for the reaſons aboveſlaid. But thoſe who 
are born when the State js in its.declenfion, do not ſo much tranſgreſs when they commend 
what is paſs'd, and decry'what'is preſent 3 which things Chaving ſeriouſly conſidered with 
my ſelf) 1 conceive to be cauſed, becauſe the world has been always the ſame, and made up 
promiſcuouſly of good things and bad 3 yet theſe good and bad things have varicd ſome- 
times, and as it were tranſmigrated from one City, and one Province to another z ſo that 
in thoſe places where virtue has been a long time predominant, vice has {toln in by degrees, 
and ſupplanted it; which is evident by the revolutions of Kingdoms and Empircs, where 
virtue and juſtice has had its time, and been transfuſed afterwards into other Countries. 
However the world was the ſame, though its virtue and magnanimity was unſtable, remo- 
ving and ſhifting from the Aſſyrian firſt, to the Medes , from the Medes to the Perſians, 
and from them to the Romans and if after the Roman Empire , there has been.no go- 
vernment ſo great as to comprehend and ingrofs the virtue of- the: whole world 3 yet the 
ſame virtue that was of old among the Romans is not extin&, but diſperſed and branched 
out into ſeveral Kingdoms and Provinces, as the Kingdom of France, the Kingdom of the 
Turks, the Kingdom of the Soldan, the Empire of the Germans, and the Sect of the Sa- 
racins, which conquered ſc many Provinces, and committed ſuch devaſtations, as were the 
ruine of the Empire of the Eaft. In theſe Kingdoms rent and divided from the Empire 
of the Romans, the old Roman virtue is diffuſed, and retains ſtill ſomething of its priſtine 
luſtre, ſo that it may without injuſtice be admired in ſome places : Which being ſo, he who 
is born in thoſe Provinces where the Roman virtue and diſcipline- is ſtill in being (but 
declining) if he applauds his old Country-men, and blames his Contemporaries, his 
error is not great : But he that is born in 1taly, and is not in his heart a Tramontax , or 
in Greece, and is not a Tark,, muſt needs bewail his own times, and cry up his Predeceſlors, 
in which he will tind many things well worthy his admiration 3 whereas in theſe there is 
nothing but wickedneſs and obloquy, no Religion, no Laws, no Diſcipline, but all things 
impure and-brutiſh, and they arc the more deteltable and deplorable , by how much the 
ſame perſons who would be imitated 3 and are ſet aloft to command all , and correct thoſe 
that are vitious, are moſt diſſolute, and moſt vitious themſelves. 

But to return to our diſcourſe, I ſay, That though humane judgment1s frail, and may 
be miſtaken in its Character of ſuch things as by reaſon of their antiquity, cannot fall fo 
perfectly under ones Cognizance 3 yet that will not excuſe old men for preferring the tran- 
{actions in'their youth, becauſe both the one and the other were equally liable to their 
knowledge 3 nor would they be of that opinion, if men had the ſame ſentiment and appc- 
tite as long as they lived 3 but our affection altering, and our rational Soul being otherwiſe 

. diſpoſed than formerly, we judge otherwiſe of things, though the times be the ſame, tor 

how is it poſſible the ſame things ſhould pleaſe in our youth and old age, when their Stu- 
dics, and delights are fo different and remote ? For (to ſay no more) as the quickncls and 
vigour of the body decreaſes in old men, fo their judgment and prudence increalcs propot- 
tionably 3 and thence it follows that the ſame things which ſeemed tollerable in their yourh, 
grow inſu! portable when they arc old 3 ſo that the fault is more in their judgment. than the 
age, for ſuppoſing thoſe things to be good, which, being wiſer, by expericnce, they tin 
to be otherwife. To which it may be added, that the deiwes of mankind are immenſe, and 
unſatiable 3 chat naturally we are covetous of every thing, whereas fortune allows us bur 
little 3 That from thence it happens that no man is contented , every man deſpiſes what he 
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is already poſſeſſed of, commends what is paſſed, condemns what is preſent, and longs for 
what is to come, though induced by no reaſonable occaſion. Things being thus, I cannot 
reſolve my ſelf whether ever I may not be of that number, who in theſe my diſcourſes 
have ſo highly magnified the old times and exploits of the Romans, to the diminution of 
our own: and truly, were not the virtue of that age as clear as the Sun, and the wicked- 
neſs of ours as manifeſt as that, I ſhould have been more moderate, and feared to have run 
into the ſame error which I have condemned in other people. 

But things being ſo evident, I may with boldneſs deliver my opinion of both times, to 
the end that the minds of ſuch young perſons, as ſhall peruſe my conceptions, may be ad- 
moniſhed to avoid thoſe vices which are fo prevalent now; and prepared to imitate the vir- 
tue of our Anceſtors, when-ever occaſion ſhall be offered. For it is the office of a good 
man to recommend that to other people which he thinks for the intereſt and honour of his 
Country, though p__ the adverſity of his fortune, and the malignity of the times will 
not ſuffer him to praQtiſe it himſelf; that by his inſtructions ſo many, at leaſt ſome one may 
be (o fortunate as to be able to follow him. | 

Wherefore having in my firſt Book done with what I propoſed about the vriginal in- 
ſtitution of Government, and what was in my judgment neceſſary to preſerve them : I 
ſhall now in this ſecond, diſcourſe of what the Romans did abiocd for the inlargement and 
augmentation of their Empire. 


—— 
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CHAP. L 


Whether the virtue or fortune of the Ronians was the occaſion of the 
greatneſs of their Empire: 


Any have thought, and Plutarch (a grave Author) among the reſt, that the people of 
LY & Rome were more beholding to their fortune than virtue, in the acquiſition of their 
SR 3 and among other reaſons, he infers it from their own filent confeſſion, in having 

ted more Temples to Fortune than to any of their Gods. Livy ſeems to be likewiſe 
of the ſame opinion 3 for he ſeldom introduces a Roman ſpeaking any thing of virtue; 
but immediately it is followed with fortune, with which nevertheleſs I can by no means 
comply, nor believe it will hold water; for though no Common-wealth be to be found 
that has made ſuch progreſs as the Roman, why ſhould it be rather imputed to their good 
Fortune than the ſolid conſtitution of their Laws ? the courage of their Armies, and the 
excellent conduc of their Emperors, extended their Empire 3 and then their own juſt 
meaſures, and the wiſe inſtitutions of their firſt Legiſlator preſerved what they got, as we 
ſhall hereafter more largely diſcover. It is obje&ed, that the Romans were never at one 
time involved in two conſiderable wars, (which is imputed rather to their fortune than 
wiſdom) for they had no quarrel with the Latizs till they had ſubdued the Samnires, and 
were forced to make war in their defence they had no controverſy with the Twſcans till 
they had beaten the Latins, and with their frequent viRtories almoſt extinguiſhed the S2- 
bines , whereas if two of theſe States had confederated, and joyned their powerful Armies 
againſt them, no doubt but the affairs of the Romans would have been in very great dan- 
ger» But be it as it will, this is moſt certain, they never had two great wars. upon their 
hands at a time; but they began one when they ended the other, or the end of the firſt 
was the beginning of the ſecond 3 and this may be obſerved in the ſeries of their wars, 
for (to pals by their quarrels before Rome was taken by the French) whillt the Agzz and 
Volſci were powerful and ſtrong, they had no enemies but they z when they were conquer- 
cd, their war brake out with the Samnitesz and though before that was perfectly conclu- 
ded, the Latins rebelled; yet before it could be brought to a war, the Samnites had made 
their peace, and joyned their Army with the Romans, to reduce the Latini, That war be- 
ing finiſhed, the war with the Samnites revived, and was the occafion of much miſchief to 
the Samnitesy after which, the Romans began with the Tuſcaxs, and that being compoſed, 
the Samuites broke out again upon the paſſage of Pyrrbus into Italy, who being repulſcd in- 
to Greece, they had opportunity for their wars with the Carthaginians, and their firſt war 
with that State was no ſooner determined, but the French, and the inhabitants on this and 
the other {ide of the Alps conſpired ſo effectually againtt them, that betwixt Popoloniz and 
Piſa (where the Tower of St. Vincent is at this day to be ſeen) the Confederates were routed 
with a very great ſlaughter. 
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This war being concluded, for twenty years together they had no conſiderable war, for- 
they had no body to hight with but. the Ligzres, and the relicts of thoſe French who were 
remaining, in Lakin In this poſture they continued till.the ſecond Punic war, which 
laſted 16 years, and perplexed them exceedingly. - That war being ended with a great deal 
of honour, their next cnterprize was againſt rhe Macedonians 1, after which their war hap- 
pened with Antiochus in Aſia, and when he was overcome, there was not a Prince or State 
in the whole World, which by it ſelf, or conjunGtion with the reft, was able to contend 
with the Romans. But before this laſt victory, who-ever conſiders the method of their 
wars, and their manner of proceeding, ſhall find great virtue and wiſdom intermixed with 
their good fortune , ſo that the reaſon of their good fortune is calily diſcovered 3 for this 
is moſt certain, when a Prince or Common-wealth arrives at that height of reputation 
that no neighbour-Prince or People dares venture to invade him, (unleſs compelled by in- 
diſpenlible neceſſity.) he may do what he pleaſes, *tis in his EleGion with whom he- will 
make war, and with whom he will be at peace for his neighbours being affraid of his 
power, are all glad to be his friends3 and thoſe Potentates who are fartheſt off, and have 
no commerce with them, look on as unconcern'd, as if the conſequence could have yo re- 
flexion upon them and in this error they do many times continue till the calamuties be 
brought home to their own doresz and then, when *tis too late, they have nothing but 
their own private force to oppoſe, which is too weak when the enemy is grown:lo ſtrong. 
I will not inlarge upon the Samnites, nor recount how they ſtood (till, and look'd on, while 
the Komans conquer'd the ZXqui and the Volſci; but to avoid prolixity, I ſhall pals to the 
Carthaginians, who were of great power and authority when the Romans were at war 
both with the Samnites and Twſcanss they had the command of all Afﬀrick,, and were 
ſupreme in Sicily, Sardinia, and great part of Spain. Blinded with their power, and (as 
they thought) ſecure in their diſtance, it never, came into their heads to invade 
them at that time, or to give any aſffiſtance to the Samnites or Tuſcan z, but (according to 
the practice of the World with things that are new, and encreaſing) they rather tided with 
them, and defired their friendſhip, not ſo much as perceiving their error, till the Komars 
had conquered all the intermediate States, and began to contend with them for the Em- 
pire-of Sicily and Spain, And what hapned to the Carthaginzans, hapned likewiſe to the 
French, to Philip of Macedon, and to Antiochus ;: each of them believing (whilſt the Re- 
mans were employed in their wars with other people) that they would rn MJ be overcome, 
or that they themſelves ſhould have time enough to make peace or war with them, as they 
ſaw it molt for their advantage : ſo that conſidering what is good, I am of opinion that 
the ſame fortune and proſperity may be expected by any Prince or State which exerciſes 
the ſame virtue and induſtry as the Romans have done before them. And here we mighe 
very properly diſcourſe of the Roman method in the invaſion of other Provinces, but we 
have done that at large in our Treatiſe called the Prince 3 yet this T ſhall fay in ſhort, that 
the Romans made always ſure of ſome friend or other in the Provinces againſt which they 
delign'd, that might be a means to admir them, and give them entrance, and help after- 
wards to keep what they had been inſtrumental in getting. ' So by intelligence with the 
Capmans they invaded Samninm; by the help of the Camertines they got into Tuſcany 3 by 
the Mamertines into Sicily; by the Saguntines into Spain; Maſſiniſſs gave them entrance 
into Africk, the Etoli into Greece, Exmenes and other Princes into Afia, and the Maſfilien- 
ſes and Hedati into France 3 and as by their correſpondence they conquered moſt of thoſe 
Countries, ſo by their intereſt they preſerved them 3 which way, if diligently obſerved by 
other people, it will be found that their proſperity depended leſs upon fortune than thoſe 
States who obſerved nut that courſe : but to illuſtrate what we have ſaid, and make it ſo 
plain and perſpicuous that every one may ſee how much more their virtue than their for- 
tune contributed to their Empire 3 in our next Chapter we will conſider what thoſe peo- 
| «los whom the Romans ſubdued, and with what obſtinacy they defended their li- 
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CHAP. IL. 


With what Nations the Romans contended, and with what obſtinacy thoſe 
Nations reſiſted. 


Othing made it ſo difficult for the Romays to conquer their Neighbours, and ſome 
v other remoter Provinces, as the love which the people of thoſe times did bear to their 
liberty ; for in the defence of that, they were fo indefatigably ftudious, that nothing but 
ſingular and extraordinary virtue could have ſubdued them : and this is demonſtrable by 
the many and great dangers to which they expoſed themſelves, ſometimes to preſerve, and 
ſometimes to recover it 3 as alſo by the ſeverity of their revenge upon thoſe who had 
uſurp'd it. *Tis evident likewiſe in Hiſtory what detriment the People and Cities have 
ſuffered whillt they were in ſervitude and ſubje&ion 3 and wheteas now a-days there is but 
one Province which can boaſt of free Cities, in ancient times there was not one Province 
but had plenty. In Italy from the Alps (which divide Twſcany and Lombardy) to the ex-: 
tremelt part of that Country, there were many free States as the Txſcans, the Romans, 
the Samnztes, and others nor is there mention of any King (but what reigned in Rome) 
beſides Porſena King of Tuſcany, the extin&ion of whole line, though not ſet down in 
Hiſtory, yet it is manifeſt that Twſcany was free at the time when the Romans encamped 
before Vert; fo well fatished with their liberty, and ſo abhorring from the very name of a 
King, that the Veientes having for their better detence created one in their own 
Town, and ſent to the Twſceans to implore their athiltance againſt the Romaxs, aftcr a grave 
| and ſolemn debate, ic was rcſolved no affiſtance ſhould be ſent whilſt they were under the 
dominion of a King 3 as thinking it unfit to engage in the defence of a Country that had 
berraid it (elf, and proftituted to the dominion of a lingle perſon. Nor is this univerſal at- 
fcCtion to liberty fo wonderful in the people. | | | 
Experience tells us that no Cities have augmented their Revenues, or cnlarged their 
Territories, - but whilſt they were free and at liberty : and certainly *ris a prodigious thing 
to conlidgr to what height and grandeur in an hungred years time the City of Athens ar- 
rived, after it had freed it ſelf trom the tyranny of Piſiſtrates ; but much more to contider 
the greatneſs of Rome upon the expulſion of her Kings 3 and the reaſon of all is, becauſe 
in Common-wealths private wealth and emolument 1s not {o much aim'd at as the im- 
provement of the publick nor is there any where ſo much care of the publick as in free 
States, where what-ever is equitable, and for the common advantage, is decreed and execu- 
ted, without reſpe& to particular perſons, who may perhaps be ſufferers thereby z whereas 
in Citics that are governed by a Prince it falls out quite contrary 3 for there, what makes 
commonly for the advantage of the Prince, is prejudice to the publick : ſo that when a 
free State degenerates into a Tyranny, the leaſt miſchiet that it can expect, is, to make no 
further advancement in its Empire and no farther encreaſe either in riches or power 3 
but for the moſt part it goes backward, and declines : and it it ſhould ſo happen that the 
Tyrant-ſhould be a virtuous man, and one who by his courage and military diſcipline ſhould 
enlarge his Dominions 3 yet what-ever he took would be converted to his own private 
uſe, without any benefit to the publick. For he dares not advance any of- thoſe Citizens 
(how worthy and honeſt ſoeyer) leſt he (ſhould have occaſion to ſuſpe& them afterwards. 
Nor can he make thoſe Citics which he ſubdues, dependant or tributary to that where he 
is abſolute; for *tis not the: intereſt of -a Tyrant to make his Subjects powerful or united 3 
but to keep them low, and divided, that every Town, every Province may. depend wholly 
upon himfelf; fo thar:the Conquelts of an Uſurper may turn to his own profit, but never 
to the publick;. to which purpoſe many things are very handſomely written by Xenopho 
in his'Treatife of Tyranny 3 and things being thus, no body is to admire jt our Ancettors 
had ſo great a zeal for their. liberty 3. and the very name of: a Tyrant was {o odious to them, 
that.when long lince news was brought to the Army,of the aſſaſſination of Hieronymo. the 
Nephew of Hero of Syracnſe, and the whole Camp was in,an uproar againſt the Conſpira- 
tors yet when it was told them that they had proclaimed Liberty, and a free Government, 
they laid by their indignation againſt the Tyrannicids, and being pacified with the very 
name of liberty, fell into conſultation how it was to be preſerved. Nor is it to be won- 
dred at then, if their revenge be fo violent and extraordinary upon thoſe who would 
violate it of which, though there be many examples, I ſhall inſtance only in one, but that 
moſt remarkable and horrid 3 and hapning in Corcirca a City in Greece: for all Greece be- 


ing divided, and conliſting of- two FaCtions, one of them! under the protection of the 4the- 
| RX 2 nans, 
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thenians, and the bther of the Spartans 3 and in Cocirce the Nobility prevailing, and ha- 
ving uſurped upon the liberty of the people, it hapned that the people being reinforced by 
the aſſiſtance of the Athenians, overpowred the Nobility, and conquered them again. Ha- 
ving reſtored their liberty, and ſhak'd off their ſervitude, they clap'd up all the Nobility in 
a large priſon, and bringing them forth by ten at a time, as if they were to be baniſhed, 
they put them to death with moſt exquiſite torments3 which ſeverity coming by degrees 
to the cars of the remainder, they reſolved to do what was poſſible to defend' themſelves 
againſt it, upon which they ſtood upon their guard, and would ſuffer none of the Officers 
to come in 3 whereupon, in a great tury, the people ran thither, pull'd off the covering of 
the houſe where they were, and throwing down the walls, buried them all in the ruines : 
and of this ſort of 'cruelty there were many other examples in*that Province for the 
people are uſually more impetuous in revenging the loſs of their liberty, than in defen- 
ding it. 

Fut it may (not unfitly) be admir*d in this place what ſhould be the cauſe that the anci- 
ents ſhould be more zealous for publick liberty than we in our days: it my opinion may 
paſs, I think it is for the ſame reaſon, that in thoſe times men were more robuſt, and ſiron- 

er than now 3 which proceeded much from the diverſity betwixt their Education, their 
Religion and ours: for whereas our Religion gives us a juſt profpe& and contemplation 
of things, and teaches us to deſpiſe the magnificence and pomp of the World 3 the Ethnicks 
valued them fo highly, that believing them their chiefeſt happineſs, it made them more 
fierce and buſy to defend them : and this may be colle&ed from ſeveral of their cuſtoms 3 
for if the ſacrifices in their days be compared with the ſacrifices in ours, theirs will be found 
magnificent and horridz ours delicate and neat , but neither ſo magnificent nor cruel. 
They wanted not pomp nor formality in thoſe ceremonies, and yet to make them the more 
venerable and folemn, they added blood and flaughter to them, offering up infinite numbers 
of beafts, which being flain before the people, made them more hard-hearted and 
cruel. Moreover the Religion of the Gentiles did not place their beatitude any where but 
upon ſuch as were full of worldly glory, and had done ſome great ation for the benefit 
of their Country. In our Religion the meek and humble, and ſuch as devote themſelves 
to the contemplation of divine things, are eſteemed more happy than the greateſt Tyrant, 
and the greateſt Conqueror upon earth 3 and the ſummum bonum, which the othgrs paced 
in the greatneſs of the mind, the ſtrength of the body, and what-ever elſe contfibuted to 
make men ative, we have determined to conſiſt in humility, abje&ion, and contempt of 
the World and if our Religion requires any fortitude, it is rather to enable us to ſuffer 
than to a. So that it ſeems to me, this way of living, ſo contrary to the ancients, has 
rendred the Chriſtians more weak and effeminatez and left them as a prey to thoſe who 
are more wicked, and may ordet them as they pleaſe, the moſt part of them thinking more 
of Paradiſe than Preferment, and of enduring than revenging of injuries; as if Heaven 
was to be won rather by idleneſs than arms: but that explication of our Religion is erxo- 
nious, and they who made it were poor and pufillanimous, and more given to their eafe 
than any thing that was great: for if the Chriſtian Religion allows us to defend and'exalt 
our Country,'it allows us certainly to love it, and honour it, and prepare our ſelves ſoas we 
may be able to defend it. But that lazy and unactive way of edacation, and interpreting 
things falfly has been the cauſe that there are not ſo many Common-wealths as in 
the World, nor ſo many Lovers and Champions for their liberty : and yet I believe the 
greatneſs of the Roman Empire contributed fomething, by reducing all the free States and 
Republicks under their dominion. 

Nevertheleſs when that great Empire was broken and diſſolved, very few of choſe ipoor 
States could recover'their libertyz but when it began firſt to encreaſe and extend it ſelf, ng 
Country was without them, and where-ever the Komaxs carried their Arms, they found 

. little Common-wealths bandying and confederating againſt them, and defending their li- 
bertics with all imaginable conſtancy 3 which ſhews that the Romans were a people of more 
than ordinary courage, or they could never have ſubdued them. The Samnites alone will 
be example ſufficient, who (as Livy reports) were ſo powertul, and ſo hearty defenders of 
their liberty, that for 46 years together they maintained war with the Romans and though 
they had received many loſſes, and ſuch devaſtations had been committed in their Country, 
yet they could never be wholly reduc'd before the Conſulſhip of Papyrizs Curſor, the Son 
of the firft Papyrizs. But *tis a ſpectacle worthy of any mans pity, to ſee a Country {ſo 
full (formerly) of brave Cities, and brave Men, and all of them free; now deſolate and 
uninhabited, and ſcarce any body left 3 to which condition it could have never been 're- © 
duced but by the diſcipline, and diligence, and courage of the Romans : but all this pro- 
cceded from diverlity of Conſtitution, for all Cities and free States whatſoever, encreaſe not 


only 
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only in riches and authority, but in the numbers of their men : for who is it that had not 
rather procreate and have children where he may marry and enrich himſelf freely, than 
where there is danger that what he gets painfully, and lays up carefully for his children 
may be raviſhed from them by a Tyrant. n 
In a free State you may be ſure your children ſhall be no ſlaves, and that if they behave 
themſelves virtuouſly, they ſhall be ſure of preferment, and perhaps come to be Princes; 
riches encreaſe there faſter, and that not not only by tillage and agriculture, but by traffick 
and artsz and people do naturally throng to thoſe places where they may get what they law- 
fully can, and keep ſecurely what they have got. The quite contrary happens in Coun- 
tries that are ſervile, and their condition is worſe, as their ſervitude is greater : but there 
is no ſervitude ſo ſevere as to depend upon a Common-wealth, and that for two reaſons ; 
firſt becauſe it is more durable, and leſs: hopes of recovering their liberty ; and ſecondly, 
becauſe it is the practice of all Common-wealths to impoverith and weaken what-ever they 
conquer, to fortifie themſelves; which with Princes is not the way, unleſs they be very bar- 
barous indeed, and like the Eaſtern Princes,who not only ruine whole Countries,bat deſtroy 
all humane converſation: but where Princes are well inſtituted, they know better things, and 
do many times indulge their new Conqueſts as much as their own Territories, leaving them 
the exerciſe of their Arts, and the enjoyment of their Laws; fo that though they cannot 
encreaſe their wealth as where they are free, yet they are not ſo ſubje& to be ruined as 
where they are ſlaves : I ſpeak now of: ſervitude to a foreign Prince, for the uſurpation of 
a Citizen I have ſpoken before. All which being conſidered, no wonder if the Samnites 
whilſt they enjoyed their liberty were ſo couragious and firong, and when it was once loft 
grew ſo abje& and contemptible. Tits Livizs tells us in his Hiſtory of the Punic War, 
that the Samnites were 1o overlaid and cowed by one ſingle Legion of the Romans at 
Nolz, that they ſent Embaſſadors to Haibal to beg his affittance, and that the ſaid Em- 
baſſadors in their Oration to Hanibal, the better to move his compaſſon, had this expreſ- 
fion, We are the people who for an bundred years together waged War with the Romans with 
our own private Forces, and bore up many times againſt #wo Armies and two Conſuls at once ; 
but now our miſery is ſo great, and our ſpirits ſo low, we are unable uo defend our ſejves 


#painft one pitiful Legion, 
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CH AP. III. 


It contributed much to the grandeur of the City of Rome, that they ruined 
the neighbouring Cities; and admitted ftrangers to their own dignities aud 


priviledge. 


FReſcit interes Rema, Albe ruinis , The ruine of Alba was the riſe of the Romans. *T'was 
he ſaying of Livy, and *tis-truez for who-ever would make any City great, and apt 
for dominion, muſt endeavour with all induſtry to throng it with inhabitants, otherwiſe it 
will be impoſſible to bring it to any great perfection. And this is done two ways, by love 
and by force: the firſt by giving paſſage and ſecurity to all perſons that will. come and in- 
| habit there, that every man ſhall be free 3 the ſecond by deliroying the neighbour Cities, 
and forcing the-peaple to come and dwell in yours. The Romans obſerved both ways, 
and grew {0 numerous-upon it, that in the time of their 4ixt King they had 8oooo men in 
the Town able to'bear Arms, proceeding in ſome reſpects like the Country-man, who to 
make his plant larger, and-more fruitful, cuts off its feft ſhoots, that the juice and virtue 
which otherwiſe would dilate/into-the branches, being kept cloſe to the trunk, might break 
out with more vigour afterwards, and make it more beautiful and fertile. And that this 
way isneceffary for the propagation of the ſtrength and authority of a City, appears by 
the example of Athens and Sparta, which Cities, though they were both free, numerous:in 
Men, and happy'in their Laws 3 yet they could never arrive at the grandeur of the Ro- 
mans, though Rome ſeemed more tumultuous, and not ſo well governed as they, and all for 
the reaſon aboveſaid : for Rome having by both thoſe ways encreaſed the number of their 
Citizens.was able toſet outan Army at one time of 2 80000-men, whereas Sparta and Athens 
could never exceed 20000, which is not to be attributed to the excellence of the tituation 
of Rome, but to the diverlity of their Conduct; for Lyczrgus the Founder of the Spartan 
Common-wealth, conceiving nothing;could be more pernitious to it, nor more ealily abro- 
gate his Laws, than intermixing with new inhabitants, he provided with all poſſible in- 


duſtry «that his Citizens ſhould haye no commerce or converſation with ſtrangers. » 
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that end he not only prohibited the admiſſion of foreigners, and their marrying with them, 
but that there might be no encouragement or occaſion of entercourſe betwixt them, he 
put ouit a certain Mony of Leather, fo pititully inconfiderable, that he preſumed no Mer- 
chants would trouble themfelves to import any foreign Commodities for it 3 by which 
means that City was never in a capacity ot being very populous : And becauſe all humane 
affairs do hold ſome proportion and analogy with Nature and it is impotſible that a ſlen- 
der trunk, ſhould bear vatt and ponderous branches, it is not to be expected that a ſmall 
Common-wealth confiiting of a {mall number of Citizens, ſhould ſubdue, orat leaſt kee 

and maintain greater and more populous States than themſelves 3 and it it ſhould happen 
that they ſhould conquer them at any time, upon every ſlight accident they would be ſub- 
zect to loſe them, like the tree it would be too weak for its boughs, and every puff of wind 
apt to blow it down. And thus it.tell out with Sparta, though it had conquered all Greece, 
made it ſelf abſolute thorow that whole Provincez yet Thebes no ſooner rebelled, but all 
the reſt of the Cities revolted, and having loſt its great Empire in a moment, its remained 
like a Tree deſtitute of its branches But with Rome it was otherwile, it Root and Trunk 
was ſtrong enough to ſupport its branches how heavy and ſpacious ſoever and this was the 
great cauſe of the greatneſs of the Roman Empire , which Livy expreſſed in two words , 


when he ſaid , Creſcit interea Roma, Alve ruinis, 


CHAP. IV. 


There are three ways which Common-wealths have taken to 
enlarge their Territories. 


E who has read and obſerved the Hiſtory of our Anceſtors traſt find, That Common- 

1, wealths had generally three ways of enlarging their Empire. One is that which 
was obſerved by the Twſcans of old , who entercd into a League of Confederacy with 
ſeveral other Common-wealths, with condition of Equality , that no particular ſhould 
have any degree or authority above the reſt, and that comprehenfion ſhould be left for all 
their new Conqueſts to come in, not much unlike the praftice of the- Swizzers in our 
times, and the Achaians, and AXtolians of old. And:becauſe the Romans had in thoſe 
times much controverſie with the Tuſcans and their Confederates , I ſhall enlarge my ſelf 


, fomething, in the explanation of their affairs, of which though there be but little Monu- 


ment in Hiſtory, yet we arc aſſured, that before the greatneſs of the” Romans, the Tuſcans 
were very powerful both by Sea, andby Land 3 of which power it is no ſmall argument, 
their ſending a Colony into the Mare ſuperum to a place called Adria, which grew fo con- 
{iderable and famous, that it denominated that whole Sea, and it has been called rhe Mare 


- Adriaticum ever ſince. It is known likewiſe that their Empire extended from the Tyher to 
the foot of the Alps, which comprehends the greateſt:part of Italy at this dayz though 200 
years before the Komans came to any conſiderable {irength , the - Tuſeans received a great 
defeat by the Garls 3 who under the Command of Beloveſus, either in queſt of new quar- 


ters, or tempted by the. pleaſantneſs of the Country, having paſſed the Alps, pofleſſed 
theniſelves of that Province called- Lombardy , and gave it the name of Gallia Ciſalpina 3 
after which they turn'd out the Natives, ſetled themſelyes there, :and built ſeveral Cities, 
which they enjoyed, till in proceſs of time, they alſo were ſupplanted by the Romans. And 
this was the method: df. the Tuſcan proceeding , and the: manner of their confederating 
with their Neighbours, which wereno leſs than XII Cities 3 of which Clufium,' Veii, Fe- 


. ſule, Aretium, and Volterra were the chict 3 but yct with all their affiſtance they could not 


exceed the limits of Italy, nor indeed conquer all that, for reaſons which we ſhall mention 
hereafter. . Another way of extending your Empire, is by aſſociating with'ſeveral Cities, 
but ſo as'that the dignity.of the command, the ſeat of-the Empire-, and the honour of the 
-Enterprize'may remain with you, which was the way obſerved by the Romans. The third 
1s. the way of the Spartans, and Athenians, who entertained no Confederates, but what 
-ever Territories they conquered, they annexed them to their own :- which way is undoubt- 
edly the worſt of the three,as appeared by the two ſaid Republicks,who were ruined upon no 
another account, but becauſe they had graſped more dominion than they were able to hold. 
For it isa thing in it felt very arduous and difficult," to keep a City in ſubje&tion by a con- 
tinued force, eſpecially it ever it was free 3 wheretgre unleſs your Citizens be very nume- 
rous, and your affociatcs very confiderable, by whoſe aitiſtance you may be able to keep 
what you conquer, it will never bein your power to enlarge your dominion very much, 


and 
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and the Spartans and Athenians milcartying in their way, miſcarried likewiſe in their end, 
and all their great conqueſts came to nothing : The . Komaxs took the ſecond way and 
ſucceeded to that vaſt and extraordinary power, by aſſociating equally in many things, with 
many States, but reſerving always to themſelves the Seat of the Empire, and the chief 
command in their Wars, by which means it came to pals, that their-Confederates (ere they 
were aware) ſubjected themſelves to the Romans, at the expence of their own labour, and 
blood. For after they had carried their Arms out of Haly; reduced ſeveral Kingdoms into 
Provinces, and the Inhabitants being accuſtomed to live in ſubje&ion, without much dif. 
culty ſubmitted, the Romans bearing the name of the War, and the Nations that were con- 
quered knowing nothing of their Allies, ſubmitted to their dominion , and would own no 
body elſe : whereby it happen'd that their aſſociates /in Traly being over-powred by the 
multitude of Provinces which had ſubmitted to the Romans, and by the {irength and popu- 
louſneſs of Rome, began to find their error by degrees, but tao late, and when they had 
no way left to defend themſclves ; for if any of them conſpired ;: they were quickly ſup- 
preſſed, and made Subjects of Aſſociates. This way of adminiſtration , and enlarging 
heir Empire was peculiar to the Romans; no other people obſerved it.,- and certainly no 
etter is-to be found. The next way of -confederating (which was pra&tiſed by the Twſ< 
cans, Achaians, and Atoltans in old time, and by the Swizzers of late). is the bei way 
next tothat of the Romans 3, for though it cannot arrive at any great Empire, the Confede- 
racy conliſting of ſo many free Cities, which being all to be conlulted, makes their reſolu- 
tions very tedious, belides the Citizens are not ſo vigorous in a War, where the prize is to 
be divided into ſo many parts z yet for theſe-reaſons it has two advantages of the third. 
Firſt, whatever it gains, it keeps a long time, and loſes very hardly 3 and ſecondly, it engages 
not ſo raſhly in War, but enjoys with more eaſe and felicity the bleſlings of Peace 2 for 
they are longer in their conſultations and debates, where there is to bea general Dyet and 
Convention, than where things are to be diſpatched within the Walls of one City : Be- 
{ides experience tells us that this way has certain bounds,which have not been exceeded by 
any example we can find. For after XII or XIV Cities have confederated, they admit no 
more into the League, as holding themſelves enough, and ſufficient for their defence 3 nor 
are they much folicitous of extending their Empire, becauſe they are under no neceſfity of 
making themſelves ftrongerz and their conqueſts would be of little advantage to every par» 
ticular State, for they would be forced upon one of theſe two. rocks, either to incorporate 
them into their League, and then the multitude would breed confuſion , or make them 
their Subjects which they will hardly continue : When therefore they are got to ſuch a 
number in their aſſociation , as that they ſeem fafe againſt foreign invalion , and ſtrong 
enough to defend themlelves 3 They take one of theſe two ways , either they receive their 
Neighbour States or Cities into their prote&ion (by which means they draw vaſt.ſums of 
Mony ſometimes, that are eaſily diſtributed) or elle they fight for other people, and receive 
pay from this or that Prince, as the Swizzers do now , and other Nations have done of 
3 To this purpoſe Titzs Livins gives us an account, That at a conference betwixt Phi- 
lip of Macedon and Titus Dnintus Flaminins, an X#tolian Pretor being preſent, there 
happening ſome words betwixt the ſaid Prztor' and King Philip , King Philip reproached 
'kim by the avarice, and inconſtancy of his Country , as a people that were not aſhamed 
to take pay on one {ide, and ſend ſupplys to the other, by which means it was frequently 
ſeen that in both Armies the Atolian Colours were diſplayed 3 from whence we may con- 
clude that this way of proceeding by Leagues and Cantedexacies, has been always the 
fame, and has had the fame effes. The thixd way of ſubje@ing your conqueſts and 
annexing them to your own dominions , is yery inconumodious, and inftable 3 and if it 
were {Oo to a Common-wealth well conſtituted and. armed, it muſt needs be much worſe 
toa Government that is weak, as moſt of the Italian States are at this day > but the Roman 
way is th? beſt, and molt to be admired 3 for there is no- example of any body that made 
uſe of it before them, nor has any body imitated them lince 3 and as to the practice of the 
Tuſcans, and X#tolians in their Contederations, there is no body follows it now a days, but 
the Sw1zzers, and the Suevians : Which being ſo, and ſo many brave things pertormed 
by the people of Rome as well for the conſervation, as the augmentation of their Empire, 
It is not ſtrange our affairs ſucceeded no better, and that we have been a prey to whoever 
would invade us ; for (to ſay nothing of the reſt) ithad doubtleſs becom'd the T; uſcans if 
they could not have imitated the Roman Diſcipline,” nor followed their meaſures in extend- 
ing their Empire , at leaſt to have follow'd the example of their own Ancettors, who 
though they brought not their Empire to that Grandeur and immenlity as the Romans 3 
yet they enlarged it as far as they thought good ,' and as far as conliſted with the Nature of 


their Government 3 and by doing fo, they kept it a long time, with immortal _— to 
their 
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their memory, till they were firſt ſhaken by the Gauls, and afterwards fo totally ruined 
by the Romans, that there is ſcarce the leaſt token left, that there was ever any ſuch thing 3 
which having brought it into my mind to conſider what may be the cauſes of this oblivion 
of things, I ſhall diſcourſe of them in the following Chapter. 
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CHAP. V. 


The variation .of Religions and Languages , with the accidents of Deluges and 
Plagues have been the cauſe that many great things have been forgotten. 


T7 my judgment it may be obje&ed to thoſe Philoſophers who hold the world to be 
Eternal, that if ſo long a courſe of antiquity was true , it would be but reaſonable 
that the memory of ſome of their affairs ſhould have laſted above five thouſand years : yet 
there may be ſome reaſons given for that oblivion of things, and they ſeem twofold, 
partly from the Nature of Man, and partly from the influence of the Heavens 3 the me- 
mory of great things are abolithed from the nature of Man, by the variation of their Reli- 
gion, or Language 3 for when a newReligion is introduced , the firſt care of him that 
would propagate it, is to explode , and extinguiſh whatever was memorable in the old, 
to give the greater credit to his new innovation 3 and it it fall out that the introducers of 
this new See, be of a different language, all goesto wreck, and whatever was before, is 
eaſily forgotten. And that this is ſo, appears by the inſtitution of the Chriſtian Religion, 
whoſe. firſt eſtabliſhers did principally intend the cancelling and extirpation of all old 
Ethnick Cuſtoms, Ceremonies, and Theology 3 and if there remained any memory of 
their affairs, it was becauſe there was no new language introduced with it, the Chriſtians 
being conſirain'd to explain themſelves in Latinez whereas could they have done it in a 
new tongue (conſidering their other perſecutions) we may conclude there would have 
been no memory left of their Religion or Worſhip : For ſo diligent and zealous was Saint 
Gregory, and other Moderators of the Chriſtian Religion, in aboliſhing the ſuperſtitions of 
the Gentiles, that they cauſed the works of all the Poets and Hiſtorians to be burn'd, 
which made any mention of them; they threw down their Images and Idols, and deſtro*yd 
all that might afford the leaſt memory of Paganiſm 3 to which diligence of theirs, it a new 
language had been added, in a ſhort time. all would have been utterly forgotten 3 what 

therefore was done by the Chriſtians for the extirpation of Gentiliſm, it is not improbable 
but the Gentils might have done of old for the extirpation of the Religion before. And 
becauſe in five or fix thouſand years, Religion may be twice or thrice changed, no wonder 
if what was before be ſo entirely loſt, that if there remains any thing, of it, it is looked 
upon as fabulous and incredible, as it hapned to the Hiſtories of Diodorys Siculus, which 
gives an account of 40 or 50000 years, and are not unworthily accounted falſe. As to 
the Celeſtial cauſes from the influence of the Heavens, they are ſuch as deſtroy mankind in 
general, or reduce it toa very ſmall number, as great Mortalities, Famines, and inunda- 
tions of Water, but eſpecially the laſt, becauſe the miſchief is more univerſal , and if any 
be faved, it is only the Mountaneers, which being commonly barbarous, have no know- 
ledge of antiquity, and by conſequence can convey nothing of it to their poſterity 3 and 
if it ſo happens that.among them which are preſerved, ſome one man may be more learned 
than ordinary, and have ſome knowledge of affairs, to give himſelf a name and reputation 
afterwards, he conceals, perverts, and tranſmits them as he pleaſes; ſo that there remains 
to poſterity. no more than he thought tit tocommunicate. Nor do I believe it is doubted 
but theſe accidents happen, and Famine, and Peſtilence do ſometimes rage in the world, 


- ſeeing all Hiſtories mention them, and this oblivion of things is a certain effect of them : 


Noris it unreaſonable to think that the great Univerſe has its way of evacuation, as well 
as the Microcoſm 3 for as in that, when the humours are redundant, and the body unable 
to digeſt them, Nature exerts, and finds out ſome way to throw them off, without which 
the perſon muſt certainly miſcarry ; ſo it is in the other, when all Countries are repleat, 
and no room left tor thoſe that are to comez when the Cunning and Malignity of man- 
kind is at the height, there isa neceſſity the world ſhould be purged by ſome of thoſe 
three ways , that men being reduced in their numbers, and humbled under the conlidera- 
tion of their Mortality, may Cif poſſible) become better : which being ſo, no wonder if 
the Tuſcars formerly ſo famous for their adminiſtration both in War and in Peace, ſo 
eminent for their Courage, and fo venerable for their Religion, ſhould be oppreſſed by 


the Romans, and fo totally aboliſhed, that (as is ſaid before.) there remains nothing of 
them but the name. CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Mow the Romans procceded 71 making of War. 


E have already diſcourſed of the way of the Romans in extending their Empire; 

we ſhall now ſpeak of their Cuſtoms in the management of their Wars, by which 
It willappear with what wiſdom they deviated from the common ways of the world, and 
by what eafie methods they arrived at that Supremacy and Grandeur. 
War at his own choice (and is under no conſtraint) or elſe by ambition, has doubtleſs this 
endz Toget what he is able, and to keep it whilſt he can, and rather to enrich than impo- 
veriſh his own Country : for ſuch a one it is neceſſary to have regard to his charge, and to 
ſee that neither the conquering nor maintaining are more expentive to him, than will con- 


He 


who makes 


This the Romans obſerved very ſiriftly, by coming ſtrong and ſud- 


denly into the field 3 for by that one praQtice, all their Wars with the Latini, Samnites.and 


Tuſcans, were diſpatched in a ſhort time. 


And whgever conſiders their Wars from the 


beginning of Rome, to the Seige of the Verzentes, will tind that they were determined in a 
very ſhort time, ſome in fix, ſome in ten, and ſome in twenty days. For their Cuſtom 


was, upon the firſt appearance of a War, immediately to draw out their Army, and * 


ſecking out the Enemy, they did what they could to bring him to a Battelz having beaten 
him (by reaſon of the ſurprize.) The Enemy (that his Country might not wholly be har- 
rafſed) for the moſt part propoſed an agreement, in which the Romans were ſure to inſiſt 
upon ſome part of their Territory 3 which either they converted to their particular profit, 
or conſigned toefome Colony which was to be placed there for the ſecurity of their Fron- 
tiers > by which means the wars being cnded in a thort time, their Conqueſits were kept 
without any conſiderable expence, for the Colony had that Country for their pay, and the 
Romans had their Colonies for their ſecurity. Nor could there be any way more advan- 
tagious and ſafe. 3 for whilſt there was no encmy in the field, thoſe guards were ſufficient ; 
and when any Army was ſet out to diſturb them, the Romans were always ready with ano- 
ther in their defence, and having fought them, they commonly prevailed, forced them to 
harder conditions, and returned when they had done: by which means they gained daily 
upon the enemy, and grew more powerful at home : and in this manner they proceeded 
till their Leaguer before Veii, where they altred their method, and allowed pay to their 
Souldiers for the better continuation of the war, whereas before that,their wars being ſhort, 
there was no neceſlity of paying their Armies. Nevertheleſs, though they paid their Soul- 
diers from that time, and maintained war at greater diſtance,(whereby they were obliged to 
continue longer 'in the field) yet they left nct their old cuſtom of C__— 
they could, with reſpe& to the circumſtances of place and time3 for which reaſon they 
continued their Colonies : and beſides their old cultctm of ſhortning their wars as much as 
they were able, the ambition of their Conſuls contributed exceedingly 3 for their Conſul- 
ſhips being but for a year, and ix months of that to be ſpent in their,employments at 
home, they were as diligent and vigorous as poſſible, becauſe they were not capable of tri- 
umphing till the war was concluded : and then for continuing their Colonies; the great ad- 
vantage and convenience that reſulted from them, was ſuthcient to prevail. This praQtice 
therefore was obſerved perpetually among the Romans in the management of their wars 3 
only they varied ſomething about the diſtribution of the prey, in which formerly they were 
more liberal than in after-times 3 either becauſe they thought it not ſo neceſſary when the 
Souldiers were paid 3 or elſe becauſe their ſpoils being greater than before, they thought 
convenient *that the publick ſhould have its ſharez that upon any new enterprize they 
might not be conſtrained to lay new taxes upon the people; and by this way their Coffers 
were filled in a ſhort time. So that by theſe two ways, by the diſtribution of their prey, 
and the ſetling of Colonies, Rome grew rich by its wars, whereas other Princes and States 


(without great dilcret ' 
the Ararium, that by degrees it came to that 


it as ſoon as 


ion.) grow poor: and ſo great was every mans ambition of enriching 
paſs, no Conſul was permitted to triumph, un- - 


leſs he returned with a vaſt quantity of filver or gold,or ſome other ineſtimable commodity, 
and put it into the treaſury. So that the detigns of the Romans tended wholly to this, to 


tiniſh the war quickly, 


by forcing the* enemy to a Battel; or elſe to harraſs and tire them 


with frequent excurlions, that thereby compelling them to dithonourable conditions, they, 
might make their adyantage, and become more powertul and rich. 
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CH AP. VII 


What proportion of Land the Romans allowed to every man in 
their Colonies. 


Think it no eaſy matter to fet down the exaCt proportion of Land, which the Romans 
| aſſigned to every ſingle perſon in their Colonies; for I believe they gave more or leſs ac- 
cording to the barrennefs or fertility of the ſoil 3 and that in all places they were ſparing | 
enough. And the firſt reaſon that induces me, is, that thereby they might ſend more men, 
and by conſequence their frontiers be better guarded: another is, becaule living at home in- 
digent themſelves, it is not to-be ſuppoſed they would ſuffer thoſe whom they ſent abroad 
to grow too opulent and rich: and in this I am much confirm'd by Livy, where he tells us 
that, upon the taking of Veii, the Romans ſent a Colony thither, and in the diſtribution of. 
the Land allotted every man no more than three acres, and a little more according to our 
meaſure. | 

They might conſider likewiſe that their wants would not be ſupplyed by the quantity 
ſo much as the improvement and cultivation of their Land. YetI do not doubt but they 
had publick Paſtures and Woods to ſuſtain their Cattel, and ſupply themſelves with firing, 
without which a Colony could hardly ſubſiſt. 
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CH AP. VII. 


What it is that diſpoſes ſome people to leave their native Conmries, to 
diſpoſſeſs other people. 


& Ecing I have ſpoken already of the Military Diſcipline of the Romans; and how the 

Tuſcans were invaded by the French; it follows properly enough that we ſay ſome- 
thing of their ſeveral kinds of war, which are two : one ſort is commenced upon the am- 
bition of ſome Prince or Common-wealth, in hopes to extend, and enlarge his Empire z 
as thoſe wars which were made by Alexander the Great, by the Romans, and by one Prince 
againſt another : which wars, though dangerous, are not yet ſo pernitious as to ſupplant 
the inhabitants, and drive them out of their Country > for the Conqueror contents him- 
{clft with his Victory, and the ſubmiſſion of the people allows them their own Laws, and 
many times their Eftates. The other kind of war is much more dangerous and deſtru- 
Qtive, and that is when an entire Nation with their Wives and their Children, compelled 

_ either by hunger, ox war, leaves its own Country, to fix themſelves ſomewhere elſe, not to 
extend their dominion, or exerciſe any authority, (as in the other) but to kill or expel all 
the Natives, and poſſeſs themſelves of their Eſtates. 

This war indeed is moſt bloody and dreadful, as Salxft ſhews very well in the end of his 
Bellum Jugartinum,whereafter Jugurtha was beaten, ſpeaking of the invaſion of the Gals, 
he tells us, Cm ceteris Gentibus a populo Romans de imperio tantum fuiſſe dimicatum, cum 
Gallis, de ſingulorum bominum ſalute ; With other Nations the Romans fought only for Em- 
pire and Dominion, with the Gauls they fought for their Country and Lives, For when a 
Prince or Common wealth invades a Country according to the firſt way, it is ſufficient, if 
thoſe who are at the Helm be removed or deſtroyed; in this every mans life is in danger 3 
for when a whole Nation tranſplants, and invades a new Province, not only the Colonies, 
but the Natives mult be extinguiſhed, that they may fix themſelves upon their Lands, and 
poſſeſs themſclves of their Goods : and by theſe kind of people the Romans were three 
times invaded. Firſt by the Gals, who took Rome, and (as 1 faid before) drove the Tuſcans 
out of Lombardy ; of which invaſion Titw Livias gives two reaſons: one was the pleaſant- 
nels of the Country, and the delicacy of the Wine, wherewith (being then but 11] provi- 
ded in France) they were intinitely taken: the other was, the Country was grown ſo ex- 
ceedingly populous, that it was not able to ſuſtain its own natives z whereupon the Princes 
ot thoſe parts judging it neceſſary to find them new quarters, they appointed which were 
to tranſplant, and putting Belloveſws and Sicoveſus (two French Princes) at the head of them, 
they ſent one part of them into 1taly, and the other into Spain: it was Belloveſus lot to in- 
vade Italy, and he did it ſo cffteually, that he poſſeſſed himſelf of all Lombardy, and made 
the fixft war upon the Romans that was ever made upon them by the French, The ſecond 


time 
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time they were invaded in this manner was likewiſe by the French, aid it was after the firſt - 
Punic war, in which invalion the Gauls loſt above 200000 men betwixt Piſa and Piombino : 
the third and Jaſt was by the Germans and Cimbreans, who having defeated ſeveral Armies 
of the Romans, were at laſt themſelves defeated by Marins. From whence we may ob- 
ſerve the great courage and conſtancy of the Romans of old, that could not only bear up 
againſt three ſuch dangerous invaſions, but overcome them at laſt z whereas afterwards their 
courage began to fail, and they were.not able to teliſt the inundation of thoſe Barbarians 
for when the Goths and the Vandals. invaded:, they poſſefſed themſelves of the whole 
Weſtern Empire, without any conſiderable oppoſition. The reaſons which move theſe 
Nations to tranſmigrate (as I ſaid before) is neceſſity,and that neceſſity proceeds either from 
famine, or from wars and diſturbances at-home z and when they undertake theſe Expedi- 
tions with vaſi and innumetable numbers, they invade with irrefiftible violence, put all the 
Natives to the ſword ; poſſeſs themſelves of their Eſtates.3 eſtabliſh a new Kingdom, and 
change the very name of the Province, as Moſes did of old, and the Barbarians tince, who 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the Roman Empire. | 
From hence are all the new names in 1taly and elſewhere impoſed by their ſeveral Con- 
querors : Lombardy was called anciently Gallia Ciſalpina, Francia (from the Franks) was 
called ancicntly Gallia trans Alpina, Sclavonia was called Illyria, Hungaria Pannonia, Anglia 
Britania ; Moſes gave the name of Judea to that part of Syria which he conquered, and 
many other Countries have changed their names upon the ſame occaſion, which would be 
too long to recount. And becauſe I have ſaid before, that ſometimes theſe kind of people 
are forc'd out of their Country by inteſtine troubles and diſturbances, I ſhall preſent you 
with one example of the Maurwſians an ancient people of Syria, who foreſeeing the-invation 
of the Hebrews, and knowing themſelves unable to oppoſe them, thought it more wiſdom 
to forſake their Country betimes, and preſerve themſelves, than to expect their coming, 
and loſe both 3 whereupon they pack'd up their goods, and with their wives and children 
removed into Affrick,, where they drove out the inhabitants, and ſetled in their Country : 
ſo that they who were too weak to defend their own-Province, were ſtrong enough to force 
out another people. ; To this purpoſe Procopierwho writes the wars of Belliſarizs againſt 
the Yandals (who had ſetled themſelves in Africk,) tells us, that upon certain pillars-tn the 
houſes where theſe Mauruſians had lived, he himſelf read theſe words, Nos Mawruſfiii qui 
frugimns a facie Jeſu latronis filii Navz; We Maurifians fled bither from Jeſus the Uſurper, 
who was the ſon of Navi. By which we may perceive the occaſion of their departure out 
of Syria. And certainly theſe Nations forc'd out of their own. Country by irreliſtible ne- 
ceflity, are more than ordinarily dreadful, and not to be oppoſed but by a potent and well 
diſciplin'd people : but when they move in ſmall numbers, their danger is. not fo great, be- 
cauſe they dare not uſe that violence, but are put to their wits, and to poſſeſs themſelves of 
ſome quarters by cunning and infinuation, which they are to keep: afterwards by ways of 
amity and friendſhip, as near did, and Dido, the Maſſilians and others, who by the af- 
Gance and friend(hip of their neighbours, made good what they had poſſeſſed. But the 
people that came out of their own Countries the moſt numerous and ſtrong, were the Sey- 
tbians; for their Country being barren and cold, and the natives too numerous to be ſu- 
Rained in it, they were forced abroad, as having nothing to preſerve them at home. And 
:f now for five hundred years and upwards we have not heard of any ſuch tranſmigration, 
' I conceive the reaſons may be ſeveral : the firſt may be the great evacuation in thoſe Coun- 
tries, from whence the Koman Empire was invaded. ' A ſecond may be, becauſe Germany 
and Hwungaria (from whence thoſe inundations came) is better cultivated and improved, ſo 
as they. can live plentifully at home, without rambling abroad : another reaſori may be, 
that the Germans, Poles, Cimbrians, and other Nations which border upon the Scythians, 
being martial people, and continually at wars with them, are as it were a Bulwark to thefe 
parts, and keep the Seythians from all new invalions. The Tartars likewiſe have been many 
times upon their march with very great Armies, but they have been always encountred and 
repulſed by the Poles and Hungarians, which has given them occaſion frequently to boaſt, 
*Hhat were it not for their arms and reſiſtance, not only Jealy, but the very Roman Chureh 
had been many times ſenſible of the barbarity of the Tortars: 
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CHAP. IX, 
What thoſe occaſions are which do moſt commonly create war among Princes. 


He occaſion of the war betwixt the Samnites and the Romans,who had been a long time 
E 3 league together, was the common cauſe betwixt all Princes and Governments, and 
was cither fortuitous,or deſigned. The war betwixt the Samnites and the Romans was forrui- 
tous; for when the Samnites made war upon the Sedicins,and afterwards upon the Campari, 
they intended not any controverſy with the Romans 3 but the Campani being bcaten. and 
betaking themſelves to the Romans for relief, (contrary to the expeQation both of the Ko- 
mans and Samnites) the Romans being in league with the Samnites, could not, without vio- 
lence to the ſaid league, give them proteRion 3 upon which (having no other way to ſecure 
themſelves, the Campani ſubmitted to the Romans, and made themſelves their ſubje&s3 and 
the Romans, how unjuſt ſoever they thought it before to affiſt the Campeni (whilft they 
were but aſſociates) againſt the Samnites, their old friends, yet now they were become their 
ſubjects, and had incorporated with their State, the caſe was altred, and they thought it very 
reaſonable, ſuppoling, that if they ſhould refuſe to defend them, they ſhould diſcourage all 
others that had an inclination to do the like, which would have been contrary to the great 
delign of the Romans to propagate their Glory and Empire. The fame accidental cauſe 
gave occaſion to their firſk war with the Carthaginians, upon the Romans protefting the 
Maſſinenſes in Sicily. But their ſecond war with the Carthaginians was deſigned; for Ha- 
nibal the Carthaginian General fell upon the Saguntins in Spain, (who were in alliance 
with the Romans) not ſo much out of malice to the Sagwntins, but that the Romans being 
aq gg to their defence, ſhould give the Carthaginians occation to tranſport the war in- 
to Italy. 

This way of provoking and hedging in a war has been always practiſed among Poten- 
tates, eſpecially where they had any faith ar reſpe& for other people 3 for, that the peace 
which has been a long time betwixt them upon articles of alliance may feem firm and in- 
violate, they will not meddle with him againſt whom do principally deſign, but turn 
their arms upon ſome of his friends and confederates that he is moſt particularly obliged to 
receive into his protection, knowing, that if he appears in their defence, they muſt have oc- 
cation to fight him if he does not, but diſowns his allies, they publiſh his weakneſs and 
infidelity tothe World, and by either of thoſe ways they do their buſineſs. This example 
of the Campani is of fingular importance, as well to thoſe who would make war upon any 
body, as thoſe that are in diſtreſs; for when you are unable to defend your ſelf, and unwil- 
ling to fall into their hands that invade you, the beſt and moſt fafe way is to put your felf in 
ſubj<Rion to ſome neighbouring Prince, as the Campani did then, and the Florentines af- 
terward when they found themſelves too weak to ſupport againſt the power of Caſtrnecio of 
Lucca; for finding that Robert King of Naples would not prote& them as friends, they 
threw themſelves into his arms to be defended as his ſabjecs. 
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CHAP. Xx. 
That, according to the common opinion, mony is not the ſinews of War. 


Ecauſe it is eaſy to begin war as a man pleaſes, but harder to end itz every Prince be- 
fore he undertakes an enterprize is obliged to confider his own ſtrength well, and to re- 
eulate by it. But then he muſt be ſo wife too as not to make a wrong judgment, and that 
he will certainly do as oft as he computes it by his Baggs, by the fituation of his Towns, or 
the affe&ion of his Friends, rather than by his own proper Power -and Arms. Mony, and 
Towns, and Friends are all good, when-in conjunction with a firong Army of your own, 
but without it they do nothing : without Men, to what purpoſe js cither Mony or Towns ? 
and the affetion of your ſubjects will hold no longer than you are able to defend them. 
There is no mountain, no lake, no ſtraight inacceſſible, where there is no force to defend it. 

Vaſt ſums of mony are not only incapable of proteing you, but they expoſe you to more 
danger; nor can any thing be more falſe than that old and common ſaying, That mony is the 
finews of the war ; Quintus Curtins was the firſt author of it in the war betwixt Antipater 
of Macedon, and the King of Sparta, where he tells us, that for waut of monies the Spar- 
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tans were forced to fight, and were beaten 3 whereas, could they have protracted b | 
few dajes, they had 6-1 the news of Alexander's death, and got the vidkory without gen 
a blow 3 but wanting mony, and apprehending their Army would moulder, they were con- 
ſtrained 'to come to a Battel, and were defeated; which - was the cccafion of thar 
Apophthegm, That mony is the finews of war: which ſaying/is now a-days in every Princes 
mouth, but improperly, in my judgment : for relying wholly upon that Maxim, they think 
their treaſure is ſufficient to defend them, not conſidering that, it that would have done it, 
Darizs would have conquered Alexander, the Grecians the Romans; Duke Charles the 
Swizzers: and of late the Pope and Florentines united, would not have found it ſo hard 
| to have maſtered Franceſco Maria (Nephew to Fulins 2d.) at the Battel of Urbin. But 
theſe whom I have mentioned, preſuming more upon the multitude of their baggs than 
the goodnels of theis men, were all beaten and overcome. Craſus the King of Lydia car- 
xying Solon into his Treaſary, and ſhewing him an immenſe quantity of riches, ask*d him 
what he thought of his power; to which Soloz replyed, I think it never the greater for 
this 3 for War & cartied on, and Battels are fought more with iron than gold 3 and it 
might happen for ought he knew, that ſome body might come with his iron and take it all 
from him. Again, when after the death of A4texander the Great, a great Army of Gauls 
tranſplanted into Greere, (from whence they paſſed afterwards into Afia)) before they be= 
gan their march, the Gals ſent Embafſadors to the King of Macedox to treat an accord. 
which being almoſt conchuded, to make the Embaſſadors more plyable, the faid King ſhews 
them his treaſure, which conliſted of a vaſt quantity of filver and gold, which the Embaſ- 
fadors had no fooner ſeen, but longing impatiently to be at it, they broke off the treaty, 
and brought their Army into his Country 3 ſo that that very thing in which he had re- 
poſed his great confidence and ſecurity proved his ruine and deftrution. The Venetians 
not long, {ince had their Coffers well tor'd, yet they loſt all, and their wealth was not able 
to defend ther. $6 that I do affirm *tis not mony, (as the common opinion will have it) 
but good Souldiers that is the finews of war : for mony cannot find good Souldiers, but 
good: Souldiers wilt be fure ts find mony 3 had not the Romany done more in their. wars 
with their iron than their gold, the treaſure of the whole World would not have been ſuf« 
ficient for them, conlidering their great enterprizes abroad, and their no lefs difficulties at 
home; but fighting with iron, they had no want of gold, for thoſe who were affraid of 
their Arrnies 4 deck And if the King of Sparta was forced to run the hazard of 
a Battel; arid was for want of monies, it was no more than what has hapned to 
others, and might have hapned to him upon other occaſions : for it falls out many times 
that for want of proviſions an Army is forc'd either to fight or to ſtarvez in which caſe 
there is no General ſo-weak but he will chooſe that which is moſt honourable, where for- 
tune has ſome power to befriend him. Again, a General having news of ſupplies that 
are coming to the enemy, conliders with himſelf whether he had not better engage them as 
they are, than attend till their recruits come up, and then fight them with more diſadvan- * 
tage : ſometimes likewiſe it falls out ,. (as it id to Asdrubal in the Country of the Piſent, 
when he was ſurprized by Claudixs Nero, and the other Roman Conſul) that! a General is 
either forc'd to fight, or to fly, in which cale it is incomparably more ſafe to hazard all in a 
Battel, than-to loſe all in a Flight. Which being ſo, we ſee there are many cauſes that con- 
ſtrait a General to fight upon diſadvantage 3 among which, if want of mony be one, there 
:5 NO more reaſon we ſhould therefore call that the finews of war, than any of the reſt which 
do the ſame thing: ſo that mony 1s not ſo much the .linews of war, as good ſouldiers : 
*tis true, mony is requilite for the carrying on of a war, but not principally, and in the firſt 
place3 for good ſouldiersi have many times been contented without it, though it is but 
ſeldom they want its for *tis as impoſſible for good ſouldiers to want mony, as it is for mony 
alone to make good fouldiers. And this is clear by the teſtimony of Hiſtorians in a thou- 
| and places. Pericles perſwaded the Athenians to a war with all Peloponeſſvs, and affurcd 
them of ſucceſs, upon conſideration of their induſtry arid riches 3 the Athenians undertook 
the War, and for ſome time proſpered with their induſtry, but at laſt It appeared that the 
condu@ and diſcipline of the Spartans was too hard for the Athenian induſtry and treaſure. 
Livy deſides this controverſy the belt of any man, where, in: his compariſon of Comman- 
ders; enguiring what would have been the event if Alexander the Great had turn'd his 
Arms againſt the Romans, he declares that in war there are three things fundamentally ne- 
ceſfary, good Souldiers, good Officers, and good fortune; and then arguing whether Alex- 
ander or the Romans were more conliderable in thoſe three points,he concludes, without the 
leaſt mention of mony. It is not improbable but the Campani, (of whom we have ſpoken in 
the former Chapter) when they undertook the aſſiſtance of the Sidicins againſt the Samnites, 


meaſured their power more by their mony than their men 3 from whence it hapned Fs 
| cing 
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being defeated in two Battels, they were forced to ſubmit, and become tributary to the 
Romans. 
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CH A P. XL. 


'Tis not diſcretion to enter into ſtri® amity with a Prince, whoſe reputation is 
greater than his ſtrength. 


Tz Sidieins were in a great error to deſire the afhitance of the Campant againſt the 
Samnites, as being, ( by reaſon of their luxury) unable to aſſiſt them, but the error 
of the Capmrans was greater, in not —_— their own weakneſs and incapacity to defend 
them : both their errors Livy has very well deſcribed in theſe words, Campani magis nomen 
in auxilium Sidicinorum, quam vires ad preſidium attulerunt The Capuans made a great 
noiſe, but they brought no force to the relief of the Sidicins.. 

And here it is not unſcaſonable to conſider, that the leagues which are made with Prin- 
ces whoſe diſtance is too. great, or power too little to relieve one, are more honourable than 
ſafe, and give more reputation than ſecurity to the perſon that delires them. This was 


vaded them 3 for they were at that *time confederate with the King of France, yet they 
had more reputation than affiſtance thereby. The fame would happen likewiſe to ſuch 
of the Italian Princes as ſhould confederate with Maximilian the Emperor, and in confi- 
dence of his alliance, undertake any great enterprize, becauſe that alliance would be one of 
thoſe that bring more reputation than relief. So then, as it was a great error. in the Ca- 
puans, when they were unable to defend themſelves, to undertake the prote&tion of the 
Sidicins, {o it is and will be the ame in whoever follows their example. It was the ſame 
caſe with the Tarentini, who would needs interpoſe betwixt the Samnites and the Ro- 
, mans, to mediate a peace : for when both Romans and Samnites were in the field, and their 
_ Armies preparing for an engagement, the Tarentini ſent Embaſſadors to the Conſul, to let 
him know from the Senate of the Tarentini, that they would have peace betwixt them and 

; the Samnites, and that they were reſolved to take Arms againſt them which refuſed it. - But 
the Conſul —_ at their imprudence, in the preſence of the ſaid Embaſſadors, cauſed a 
charye to be ſounded, and immediately marching his Army againſt the enemy, he let them 
ſee by his proceedings what anſwer they deſerved. | 
' Thus you have ſeen to what errors Princes are ſubje&, who undertake the proteRion of 
other States 3 Iſhall now in the next Chapter remonſtrate what ways are moſt convenient 


for their own proper defence. 
my 
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CH AP. XIL 
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'» Upon an apprehenſion of being invaded, whether it be better to make war, 
; or expet it. 


; AY wiſe men, and very good ſouldiers, I have heard: it often diſputed, whether 
K. when two Princes are of equal ſtrength, and one of them deſigning war (viſibly) 
againſt the other) it be better for that Prince which is like to be invaded, to fit till, and 
expect him at home 3 or to begin with him, and make the firſt inroad himſelf? There are 


enemy firſt, may alledge the counſel which Creſus gave to Cyrus, when being with his Ar- 
my upon the Frontiers of the Maſſageti, Thamyris Queen of that Country ſent to him to 
take his choice whether ſhe ſhould tight him within her Country, or upon the Frontiers : 
it he deſired to advance, ſhe would ſtand ſtill and expe him if he had rather tight where 
he was, ſhe would be with him immediately : when it came to be debated in Counſel, 
_ Crſ#us, contrary to the opinion of the reſt, was for. marching, to her and the reaſon he 
gave was, becaule if ſhe ſhould be beaten at any diſtance, Cyrus would get but little of her 
Country, for ſhe would have time to recruit 3 whereas, if ſhe were beaten. at home, he 
would be able to fit ſo cloſe upon her skirts, that ſhe being never capable of rallying, or 
bringing another Army into the field, muſt of neceſſity loſe her whole Kingdom : Hanibal 
gave the ſame counſel to Antiochus, aſſuring him that if the. Romans were any way to be 
"gs conquered, 


experienced by the Florentines in the year 1489, when the Pope and King of Naples in- 


argnments on both fides, and they who think it beſt to be the aggreſſor, and fall upon the ' 
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conquered, it was by carrying the Far into Ttaly, for by ſo doing he might have the benefie 
of their Arms, their Wealth, and their Allies 3 but whilft the war was abroad, and Italy 
undiſturbed, he would leave them an inexhauſtible magazine that would ſupply them with 
what, and whereſoever they had occalion3 and at laſt Hanibal concluded that Rome was to 
be taken more eaſily than the Empire, and Tealy it ſelf, than any of its Provinces, Aga- 
thocles being unable to reliſt the Carthaginians at home, invaded their borders, and ford 
them to a peace 3 and _ in the ſame manner to remove the war out of Ttaly, tranſpor- 
ted it into Aﬀfrick. Thoſe who are on the other fide do argue as ſtifly, that there can be 
nothing more dangerous than to hazard an Army in an enemies Country, at a great diltance 
from their own 3 and they produce the Athenians for an inſtance, who, whilit they kept 
themſelves upon the defenſive part, and expected their enemies at home, were always vi 
Ctorious 3 but when they began to make war at a diltance, and ſend Armies into Sicily, * 
they loſt their liberty, and every thing elſe. They produce alſo the Fable of Antins King 
of Lybia, who being invaded by Hercules the Egyptian, was invincible whilit he kept him- 
ſelf within his own borders, but being —_ out by the ſubtilty of his enemy, he loſt 
both his Kingdom and Life 3; upon which occafion that ſtory was raiſed of Antius 3 that 
being born of the earth, (as they pretended) fo oft as he touch'd it, (o oft he received new 
vigour fem his Mother, which Hercules perceiving, got him up in his arms, and cru{'d. 
him to death. | 
' They produce likewiſe more modern examples. Every body knows that Ferrand King of 
Naples was efteemed a wiſe Prince in his time, and hearing two years before his death that 
King Charles viii of France was preparing to invade him, he let him alone 3 but falling fick 
afterwards, as he lay upon his death-bed, he called his Son Alphonſo to him, and among 
otherthings, charged him that he ſhould expect the King of France upon his Frontiers, 
and hght him there, but that by no means he ſhould be tempted beyond them 4 and it had 
been better for Alfonſo to have follow'd his Counſel , for negleCting it afterwards , and 
ſending an Army into Romagna, he loſt both Army and Kingdom without ftriking a blow : 
But betides theſe arguments on both fides, it is urged in behalt of the Aggreſſor , that he 
invades with more confidence and courage than his Adverlary receives him (which is a . 
reat advantage and inhancement to his Army, That he brings many inconveniences upon 
the perſon whom he invades, to which he would not be liable, if he expe&ed him at home. 
For when the Enemies Country is waſted, and their Houſes plunder'd, his Subjects are not 
much to be truſted, nor can any more Taxes be laid upon them, without - great difficulty, 
by which means (as Hazibal faid) their Magazines will be ſpent, and their fountain 
drycd up that was to ſupply them with all Proviſions for War. Beſides, if your Army be 
in the Enemies Country, it will be under a greater neceſlity of fighting, and by conſequence 
will tight more deſperately than at home. But to this it is anſwered on the otherſide, That 
it is more for your advantage to attend your Enemy in your own Country, than to ſeek him 
abroad 3 for thereby you may furniſh your ſelf with Victuals and Amunition, and all other 
neceſfaries without any inconvenience, and diftreſs him by driving the Country. You may 
likewiſe with much more cafe incommode and fruftrate his deligns, by your better know- 
ledge of the Country, and what places are more proper to attack him in3 as allo you may 
attack him with your whole force at once, or give him battel as you pleaſe , which out of 
your own Contines is not to be done : Moreover if Fortune ſhould be adverſe, and it be 
your chance to be beaten 3 more of your Men will eſcape where their refuge is ſo near, and 
and you will ſooner rally them again : In ſhort, it you hght at home, you venture your 
whole force, and not your whole fortune 3 but if you fight abroad , you venture your 
whole fortune with but part of your force ; Others there have been, who with delign 
to weaken the Enemy, and fighting him afterwards with more eaſe and advantage, have 
ſuffered him quietly to march ſeveral days Journey into their Country, and poſſels himſelf 
of ſeveral Towns ; but whether they did well or not, I will not determine, only I think 
this diſtin&ion is to beconfidered, whether my Country be ſtrong in Fortreſfes, and Men, 
as the Romans were of old, and as the Swizzers at this day 3 or whether it be weak and 
unfortified, as the Territory of the Carthaginians formerly , and France and Italy now. 
In this caſe the Enemy is by all means to be kept at a diſtance, becauſe your chief ſtrength 
lying in your Mony, and not'in your Men, whenever you arc interrupted in raiſing or re- 
cciving of that, your buſineſs is done 3 and nothing interrupts you ſo fatally, as an Enc- 
nemy in your Country. And of this the Carthaginians may be an example, who whilli 
they were tree at home, were able by their Revenue and Taxes to wage War with the Ko- 
mans themſelves 3 whereas afterwards when they were aſſaulted , they were not able to 
contend with Agathocles, The Florentines, when Caſtreccio of Lucca brought his Arms 


into_theix Country, could not ſupport againſt him, but were forced to put themſelves w 
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der the Dominion of the King of Naples, to procure his protection 3 but Caſtruccio was 
no ſooner dead , but they were agog again, and had the confidence to invade the Duke of 
Milan, and toattempt the beating him out of that Province 3 ſo couragious were they in 
their foreign Wars, and ſo abject at home. But when Countries are in a poſture of defence, 
and pcople Martial and well diſciplin'd (as the Romans of old, and the Swizzers at this 
day) *tis better to keep off; for the nearer they are to their own Country , they are the 
harder to overcome, becauſe they can raiſe more force to dend themſelves, than to invade 
another people. Nor does the opinion of Hanibal affe&t me at all3 for though he perſwa- 
ded Antiochus to paſs into Italy, he did it as a thing that would have been more for his 
own, and the Carthaginian than for Antiochxs his advantage 3 for had the Romans received 
thoſe three great defeats which they received of Hanibal in Italy, in the ſame ſpace of time, 
in France or any where elſe, they had been ruined irrecoverably , for they could neither 
have rallyed, nor recruited ſo ſoon. I do not-remember any foreign Expedition by the. 
Romans for the Conqueſt of any Province, in which their Army exceeded the number of 
50000. But upon the invaſion of the Gawls, after the firſt Punic war, they brought 118900 
Mean into the Field for their defence : Nor could they beat them afterwards in Lombardy, 
| asthey did at firſt in Tuſcany, becauſe it was more remote, and they could not fight them 
with ſo much convenience, nor with ſo many men. The Cimbri repulſed the Komans in 
Germany, but following them into 1taly, they were defeated, and driven out again them- 
ſclves3 and the reaſon was, becauſe the Romans could bring more forces againſt them : The 
Swizzers may without much diſhculty be over-powered abroad, becauſe they ſeldom march 
above 3o or 40000 ſtrong 3 but to attack and beat them at home, is much more difficult, 
where they can bring, into the field 100000 and more. I conclude therefore that that 
Prince whoſe people are in a poſture, and provided for War, does wiſely if he expects a 
Potent and dangerous Enemy at home, rather than to invade him in his own Country: 
But that Prince whoſe Country is ill provided, and whoſe Subjects are ill diſciplined , does 


better if he keeps the War as far off as he can : and by ſo doing, each of them (in his ſeyeral 
degree) will defend himſelf bell. 
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CHAP. MXIIL 


That from mean to great fortune, people riſe rather by fraud, 
than by force. 


Have found it always true, that men doſeldom or never advance themſelves from a ſmall 

beginning, to any great height, but by fraud, or by force (unleſs they come by it by 
donation, or right of inheritance). I do not think any inſtance is to be found where force 
alone brought any man to that Grandeur, but fraud and artitice have done it many times, 
as is clear in the lives of Philip of Macedon, Agathocles the Sicilian, and ſeveral others , 
who from mean and inconſiderable extraQtion, came at length to be Kings. ' Xenophon in 
his Hiſtory of Cyrws infinuates the neceſſity of fraud wheke repreſents (in his firit Expe- 
dition againſt the King of Armenia) how all Cyrus his ations and negotiations were tull 
of fallacy and deceit, and that it was that way he conquered his Kingdom , and not by 
bravery and force, by which he implys that no Prince can do any great matters without - 
that art of difſembling. Beſides he repreſents him juggling , and playing of tricks with 
his own Unckle by the Mothers-ſide, the King of the Medes, and ſhows that without that 
excellence, he had never been King 3 and indeed I am of opinion that from a mean and 
baſe fortune never any man came to be very great by down-right generoſity and force; but 
by fraud alone there have been many, as particularly Fohn Galeazzo , who by that alone 
wreſted the Government of Lombardy out of the hands of Meſſer Berzardo, his Unckle. 
And the fame courſes which Princes are forced to in the beginning of their authority, the 
ſame courſes are taken by Common-wealths at firſt, till they be ſetled in their government, 
and have force ſufficient to defend themſelves. Rome (which either by chance or cle&ion 
took all ways to make it felt great) was not without this ; and what greater cunning, or 
artifice could it uſe in the beginning of its greatnefs, than what it did take, and js men- 
tioned before. For by their fair carriage and inſinuation, they got ſeveral Cities into con- 
ſideration, and under that name, they ſubje&ted them inſenlibly , and made them their 
ſlaves. The Latins, and other Neighbouring people were of this ſort, by whoſe Arms 
and Alliance, the Romans having conquered their Enemies, they were rendered ſo powerful, 
that they began to handle them now, not as Aſſociates, but Subje&ts3 nor could the Latini 


be 
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be convinced of, their ſervitude, till they ſaw the Samnites tice over-thrown. and forced 
to accept of 'their Conditions. Which Victories, though they gain'd-the Romany great 
reputation abroad, among remote Princes, who underſtood -more of the name, than the 
power of the Romans, yet they created envy and jealouſie among thoſe who were nearer and 
more ſenſible of their greatneſs 3 and this jealouſie and apprehenſion was fo great, that n6t 
only the Latins, but the Colonies in Latium and Campagnia (which had been ſent thither 
not long before) confederated againſt the Romans, and reſolved to make War upon them, 
And this War was commenced in the fame manner (as I have faid before) moſt other 
Wars are commenced. Not by down-right denuntiation of War againſt the Romans, but 
by defending the Sidicins againſt the Samnites., who made War by allowance from the 
Komans, Nor was there any other reaſon of their Conſpiracy, but becauſe the Confede- 
rates began to {mell out their cunning, and to be ſenſible that under that falſe title of Allies, ' 
they were in great danger of being made ſlaves, which Annius Selinu (a Latin Pretor ) in 
an Oration'to the Counſel expreſſed very properly in theſe words, Nam fi etiam nunc ſub 
vmbra fuderis equi, ſervitutem pati poſſumus , quid obeſt quin proditis Sidicines, non R 
manorum- ſolzem, ſed Samnitium ditiis pareamus ? For if even now under the ſhadow of an 
equal Confederacy, we can endure ſervitude : What binders but that we betray the Sjdicins, 
and put our necks under the feet not only of the Romans, but the Samnites. Which things 
being ſo, it is manifeft the Romans wanted not at the beginning of their riſe, that dexterity-- 
of cheating, that is ſo neceſſary to all people that are ambitious of raiſing themſelves to a - 
great height, from an inconſiderable beginning 3 which artitice as always the leſs ſcandalous, 


by how much he that does praftiſe it , underſtands better how to diſguiſe it by ſome hono- 
rable pretence, as the Romans did very well. 


errors 
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4 Many People are miſtaken, who expe with meekneſs and humility 
CHER Lee LATRIEN EEG to work upon the proud. 
| by falls out many times that hurtiility and modeſty towards ſuch as haye any picque or 
Þ& prejudice to you, is ſo far from doing good, that it does a great deal of miſchict 3 and 
of thisthe debate and conſultation of the Romans about the preſervation of their peace 
with the Latins, is'an example, from whom they were in expe&ation of a War. For the' 
Samnites complaining to the Romans that the Latins had invaded them, the Romans (un- 
willing to exaſperate them more, who were already too prone to be quarrelling) return'd 
this anſwer, that by their league with them, the Latins were not tyed up from making 
War as they pleas'd. The Latins were fo far from being ſatisfied by the mildnels of their 
anſwer, that it made them more inſolent 3 inſomuch that not long after they profeſs'd 
themſelves their Encmies, as appears by that ſpeech of the foreſaid Annivs in the Council 
aforeſaid, where he tells the Latins , Tentaſtis patientiam negando militem : Quis dubitat 
exarſiſſe eos ? Pertulerunt tamen bunc dolorem, Exercitus nos parare adverſus Samnites, fit- 
deratos ſuos audierunt, nec moverunt ſe ab urbe. Unde bec ills tanta modeſtia , niſi a con- 
ſcientia virium, & noſtrarum, & ſuarum. Tou tryed their patience - nl in refuſing them 
ſupplies , who doubts but they were netled ? yet they ſwallow'd it : had notice of our 
preparations againſt the Samnites their Confederates, andſtirred not in their defence, Whence 
comes this mighty modeſty, and good nature ? from nothing but a ſence of the Hſpority betwixt 
our ſtrength, and their own. From hence it isclear, the patience and civility of the Romans, 
augmented the arrogance of the Latin; and that it is the intereſt of all Princes to be very 
| cautious of condeſcending from their dignity, or ſtooping ory <6 to any thing that may 
give the Enemy an opinion of his weakneſs or pulilanimity for it is better to loſe any 
thing bravely and by open War, than to part with it poorly in hopes to prevent it 3 and it 
many times happens that thoſe who part ſo eaſily with their Lands or Monies to prevent a | 
War, dorather excite, than ſatisfie the Enemy, whoſe nature commonly is ſuch, that upon 
the diſcovery of their impotence or fear, his defiresencreaſe, and new things are ſucceſ- 
tively. demanded 3 nor will your friends be ſo ready to aſſiſt, if they find you timorqus and 
irreſolute. But if as ſoon as you have notice of the deſigns or infolence of the Enemy, 
you immediately prepare to corre& him 3 he will not invade you ſo boldly, though he be 
ttronger than you, and then your friends will come in more freely to your afliſtance, 
who, had you abandoned your {elf, would certainly have forſaken you. This is intended 
only where you have but one Enemy 3 where you have more, the belt way 1s to give 
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and promiſe what'yoa think fit , that if poſſible you may draw off ſome or other 
of | Hoa from (their Confederacy, and ſo break their League by dividing 
them. T 
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CHAP. XV. 


Weak, States are irreſolute aud uncertain in their Conncils , and ſlow 
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Councils are oft commonly pernicious. 


ta -:: 
*Rom theſe occaſions and beginnings of the War betwixt the Latins and the Romays, 
' \ wermay obſerve , that in all otitations, it is beſt tocome immediately to the point 
in-queſtion, and bring, things to a reſult, without too tedious an heſitation and ſuſpence. 
And this we may learn from the Cquncil which the faid Latins took at that time,when their 
war with the-Romgns was in debate. For the Romans,luſpeQing the defeftion of the Latins, 
for-their better information, and. that they might reduce them (if poſſible.) without blows, 
ſent £0 them to ſend oyer eight of their Principal Citizens to Rome, to conſult with them 
about keeping of the Peace. The Latins being conſcious to themſelves of many things 
which they had acted againiſt the pleaſure of the Romans, call'd a Council to conſider of the ' 
perſons-that were to go, and what their Commiſſioners ſhould ſay when they came there. 
The'Council being divided, one man propoſing one thing, and another man another, Ax- 
ins the Pretor had this expreſſion, Ad ſummanm rerum noſtrarum pertinere arbitror, ut cogi- 
zetis magis, quid agendum nobis, quam quid loquendum fit , facile erit explicatis Confillis, 
accomodare rebus verba, T conceive it more pertinent to our buſineſs, That you conſider rather 
what is to be done, than what is to be ſaid;, for when-you are come to a reſolutiqn, it will be no 
bard matter to accomodate your words. Which ſaying was doubtleſly true, and ought to be 
regarded by all Princes and. Common-wealths. For whilſt we are ambiguous, and uncer- 
tain what is to be done, we cannot tell how to adapt and accommodate our language 3 but 
when we are come to a reſolution, and have decreed what is to be done, it is not fo dith- _ 
cult. I have inſerted this paſſage the more willingly, becauſe I my ſelt have known this 
irreſolgtion do much-miſchief, to the detriment and diſhonour of our State 3 and. it isa 
fault peeuliar to all weak and improvident Princes and Governments to be gow and tedious, 
aS:wAl as uncertain-in their Councils, which is as dangerous as the other , eſpecially whea 
the debate is about the relief or prote&ion of a friend) for your ſlowneſs docs no good to 
him,, and expoſes-your ſelf. Theſe uncertain or tedious reſolutions proceed either from 
want of courage and force, or from the croffneſs and malevolence of the Counſellors, who 
carried away by ſome priyate paſſion of their own, will rather ruine the State, than not 
accompliſh their revenge; ſo that inſtead of expediting and puſhing things to a conclukon, 
they impede and obſiru& whatever is before them. For your good Citizens (though the 
vogue of -the people runs the more dangerous way) will never hinder the coming to a 
reſult, eſpecially in things that will not diſpenſe with much time. Giralomo a Tyrant in 
Syracuſe being dead , and the War betwixt the Romans and Carthaginians very hot, a 
Council was called by the Syracuſans, and it was debated which fide they ſhould take. The 
queſtion was canvaſs'd with ſuch ardor by both parties, that it remained in ambiguo, and 
nothing was reſolved, till at Jength Appolonides (one of the Principal in that City) in a 
grave and prudent Oration remonſirated, That neither they were to be blamed who had 
ſpoken for the Romans, nor they who adhered to the Carthaginians , but the length and 
uncertainty of their debate z for that irreſolution would be the occaſion of certain ruine 3 
but if they came to a concluſion, with which ſide ſoever they joyn'd , they might hope 
for ſome good. Titus Livius could not better have diſplayed the danger of this kind of 
ſuſpence, than in this caſe of the Latins 3; whoſe aſliſtance againſt the Romans being delired 
by the Lavinians, they were ſo long in their debate, that when at laſt they came to a reſ0- 
lution, their ſupplies were ſcarce gone out of their Gates, before they had news .that their 
Confederates were beaten. Whereupon Mzlonixs the Pretor ſaid very wittily, This little 
ground which we have marched, will coſt us very dear to the Romans 3 and this hapned to 
them for the tediouſneſs of their Councils 3 for they ſhould cither have aſſiſted , or denyed 
them out of hand 3 had they denyed them, the Romans had not been diſguſted 3 had they 
complyed, they mighthave ſupported their Aſſociates, and have kept them from being 
ruined; but doing neither, they deſtroyed their friends, and hazarded themſelves. Had 
this precept of bringing things to a ſpeedy reſolution, been followed by the Florentines, 
they had prevented many miſchiefs and damages which they met withall upon the coming 
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of Lewis XII into Italy againſt the Duke of Mzlaz 3 for the faid King Lewis havin (1; 
ved upon the ſaid expedition, he propoſed to their Embaſſadors in bis roakoogy I pa 
Florentines ſhould not interpoſe or concern themſelves in the quarrel , upon which terms 
he would receive them into his protection, and defend them from any harm z, the Embaſ- 
ſadors agreed, and a- Months time was allowed for ratification from the City. But the 


ratification was deferred (by the imprudence of ſome perſons who: favoured the Duke of 


Milan's intereſt) till the French had almoſt conquered all, and being offred then, it was 
refuſed by the King of France (who knew well enough that the Florentines were then 
forced to what they did 3 and defired his amity more out of fear, than affe&ion; - which 
piece of delay coſt the Florentines a good round Sum of Mony , and might well have 
been their ruine 3 as juſt ſuch an accident was afterward. And this indiſcretion of theirs 
was the greater, becauſe they were no way ſerviceable to the Duke of Milan; who, if he 
had prevailed, would doubtleſs have ſhown himſelf a greater Enemy to theni, than the 


King of France. Of this ſlowneſs, and uncertainty of Councils I have ſpoken before ; 


but new occaſion preſenting it {elf, I have diſcourſed of it again, as a thing worthy the 
obſervation of all Common-wealths, eſpecially like ours. | 
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How much the Soldiers of our times do differ from the Diſcipline 
| of the Ancients. 


TE Battel which the Romans fought with the Latins, in the Conſulſhips of Manling 
: Torquatts , and Decius , was the greateſt and moſt important that ever they had 
in any War, with any other Nation : For as the Latins loſt all by loſing the Victory , and 
the Romans got the Dominion of them : Sothe Romans had they loſt the Battel , muſt 
have loſt their liberty with it, and turn'd Subjects to the Latins. Livy tells us the ſame 
thing, for (ſays he.) the Latin Army was in nothing inferiour to the Romans 3 their cou- 
rage the ſame, their conſtancy the ſame, and their numbers the ſame if the Romans had 


_ anyadvantage, it was in their Generals, which indeed were better than the Latins, and it . 
is expreſſed by ſeveral, both Latins and Romans who have left an account of that. Battel 


to poſterity 3 that where-ever Mazlizs had been, that ſide would certainly have conquered. 
In this Battel there were two things very exemplary and remarkable : One of the Conſuls, 
to keep his Soldiers firm in their-obedience, and preſerve their Military Diſcipline, cauſed 


his own Son to be laini for tranſgrefſing his Orders, though he gain'd the victory by the 


means 3 The other devoted himſelf freely to death, for the good of his Country ; for the 
diſpute was like to be very hard, fighting againſt the Latins, who (as Livy tells us) had the 
fame Language, the ſame Cuſtoms, the ſame Arms, the ſame Diſcipline with the Romans 3 
the Soldiers, the Captains, the Tribunes both in one Army and the other, had been Came- 
rads and ſerved formerly together, not only in the fame Army, or Garriſon, but in the ſame 
Company and Band : It was neceſſary therefore, being equal in their numbers, and equal 
in their courage, that ſomething extraordinary ſhould be done, that might render the Sol- 
diers fiercer, and more obſtinate to overcome , upon which fiexceneſs and obftinacy the 
whole hopes of the victory did depend 3 for whilſi there is any ſuch .in the breaſts of the 
Soldiers, they never think of running, but preſs ſtill on for victory and prize and be- 
cauſe there was more of this conſtancy and fortitude in the breaſts of the Romans , than in 
the breaſts of the Latins, partly the deſtiny, and partly the bravery of the Conſuls effected 
that for the good ſucceſs of their Army, and the preſervation of their Diſcipline, Torquatus 
killed his Son, and Deciws himfelf, Titus Livixs in his deſcription of the equality of their 
force, gives us an exact account of the Orders which they obſerved in their Armies and 
Fights, .and he has done it ſo largely, I necd not repeat it all, but ſhall only ſelec what I 
think moſt particularly remarkable,and what,if obſerved by the Generals of our days, might 
have prevented very greatdiſorders. I ſay then that according to Livy's deſcription, their 


- Armies were divided into three principal Schieri or Squadrons. The firſt conliſted of their | 


Haſtati, which were molt of them young men in the flower of their age digeſted into Ma- 
»ipuls or ſmall parties, and diſpoſed at a certain diſtance with Pikes or Darts in their hands 
from whence they were called Haſtati, The ſecond Squadron was as numerous as the firlt, 
and divided into as many Manip#lr, but their diſtance was ſomething greater, and it con- 
liſted of choice men, from whence they were called Principes. The third and laſt Squa- 


dron was the biggeſt cf the three , and hadalmoſt as many in it as both the other : and 
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this was made up of the ancjenteſt and mpſt experienced Soldiers, whom they called Triarii. 
They too had thcir certain diſtances, but ſomething greater than in either of the other. In 
their Battels, the Haſtati were in the Van 3 the Principes behind them, and the T rrarii in 
the Rear. To every one of theſe Squadrons there was a body of Horſe , which being 
drawn up in two divilions, and diſpoſed one of the right, and the other on the left hand of 
the Army, repreſented two wings, and were therefore called Ala. Theſe three Squadrons 
preceded and followed one another exa&@ly , but the Haſtati in the firſt Squadron were 
drawn up cloſer, That, being, to receive the firſt impetus of the Enemy, they might en- 
dure it the better. The Principes that followed them was not in ſuch cloſe order , but 
were diſpoſed at more diſtance, to the end that if the Haſtatz ſhould be forced to retire, 
they might be received into that Squadron without diſorder or confultion. But the Triariz 
were drawn up with greater ſpaces and intervals than both the other, and for the ſame rea- 
ſon, that if they were repulſed, that might fall back among them, and make an entire 
Body together : Being drawn up in this order, the Haſtati began the tight 3 it they were 
over-powred by the Enemy and forced to give ground, they fell back to the Prixcipes, 
and uniting with them renewed the tight in one body 3 it they were both' of them too 
weak, and unable to bear up againſt the Enemy , they retreated gradually into the ſpaces 
betwixt the Triarii , and then all the three Squadrons being joyned , the whole Army 
charged in a body, and if they were beaten, farewell, there was no more reſerves, but the 
Battel was loſt; and becauſe whenever the Triarii was engaged , the whcle Army was in 
danger, this Proverb grew very frequent, Res redutia eſt ad Triariors. Things are now at 
the Extremity. The Generals of our times, having laid aſide all the old diſcipline of the 
Komans, have negle&ed this among the reſt, to their no little prejudice. For he that 
draws up his Army in a poſture with two ſuch reſerves, muſt be beaten three times before 
he can be utterly defeated 3 whereas once beating will do the Enemies buſineſs. But he 
that truſts only to the firſt ſhock (as the Chriſtian Armies do generally now) may eafily 
be broken, the leaſt diſorder ,.or relaxation of courage , putting all to the rout.. And 
that which is the reaſon why our Armies are ſo quickly deteated, is, becaule they have loſt 
the old way of falling back one body into another, and rallying three times. For whoever 
draws up his Army according to Modern Cuſtom, does it with one of theſe two inconve- 
nicnces, He either draws up his ſeveral Squadrons ſhoulder to ſhoulder, and by enlarging 


his Ranks, makes his Files very thin (which weakens his Army very much by leaving the 


diftance ſo ſmall betwixt the Front, and the Rear) or elſe he draws them up deeper, ac- 
cording to the manner of the Romans z but then their Files are ſo cloſe, that it the Front 
be beaten (there being no ſpaces in the Battel to receive them) they entangle and confound 
one another ſo as the Front being repulſed, falls foul upon the middle Squadron, and both 
of them upon the third, whereby they are embarraſſed, and hindred from advancing or 
recciving the Enemy in any order, and the whole Battel is loſt, The Spaniſh and French 
Armies at the Battel of Ravenna (where Monſiexr de Foix the French General was ſlain J 
fought very well, being drawn up according to the mode of our times, with their Fronts 
{o extended, that their Battalions were much more in wideneſs than depth and this was 
done in reſpe& of the ground, which in that place was very ſpacious and large; for being 
ſenlible that retreats are more difficult where the Files are too deep, they drew them 

large in the Front to prevent it as much as pothble : But when they are ſtraightned for 
room they are forced tobe contented, and draw up as wel] as they can, for there is no 
remedy. They are ſubje& likewiſe to the ſame diſorders in their Marches and Incarſions 
into the Enemies Country, whether to forrage, or upon ſome other detign. In the War 
betwixt the F lorentines and Piſans (upon their Kebellion after the King of France's 
paſſage into [taly) coming to a Battel at Saxto Regolo, the Florentines were defeated by 
their own Horſe, which being drawn up in the Front of the Army, and charged ſmartly 
by the Enemy, were put into diſorder, and forced to fall foul upon their Foot , which 


- broke the whole Army. And I have been many times afſured by Moxſiexr Griacus 


de Burgo (an old -Officer of Foot in the Florentine Army) that their Foot had not fled 
that day, but for the diſorder of their own Horſe; The Swizzers (the' beſt Soldiers 
of our times) when they are drawn up with the Frexch, will be ſure to be drawn 
up in the Flanks, that if thefr Horſe ſhould be beaten, they may not be driven in 
among them. And though theſe things ſeem cafic to be underliood , and more extie 
to practiſe, yet there has not been one of our late Generals that has found the way of 
imitating this old method, or correcting the new 3 for though they alſo have their Armies 
divided into three Squadrons, which they call the Van-guard, the Body, an1 the Rear; 
yet they nſe them only in their Marches, and Incampments3 but: when they come to a 
Battel, it is ſeldom ſeen but they are drawn up as abovelaid, and alrogether run 
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the risk of one ſhock, and no more. And becauſe ſome pcople to evo their igno- 
rance , pretend the Execution of the Canon , will not ſuffer them to make uſe of 


the old order, I ſhall examine in the next Chapter whether that can be a juſt im- 
pediment , or not. 


CHAP. XVII. 


How the Armies of our times are to judge of Artillery, and whether 
the general opinion of it, be true. 


V 7 Hen I conſider with my (elf how many Field Battels were fought by the Romans 
in ſeveral times, it falls into my thoughts to examine what many people have 
believed, that had there been great Guns in thoſe days, as there are now, the Romans could 
never have over-run Provinces, nor made them tributary ſo eaſily , nor have done {o 
many great things as they did 3 for by reaſon of theſe tire-arms , Granadoes, and ſuch 
kind of Engines, people are ſooner territied, and cannot ſhow their valour fo freely as 
heretofore z To which it is added, that Armies come with more diffculty to a Battel, and. 
that their Orders and Ranks are not ſo cafily kept, ſo that in time the whole buſineſs of | ,,,.ut predhe Hed 
War will be diſpatched by the Canon. Not thinking it improper to enquire into theſe 
opinions 3 to examine whether Artillery have added or ſubſtracted from the ſirength of 
our Armies, and taken away, or given: more occaſion to our Captains of doing brave 
things I ſhall begin with their firſt opinion , that the Romans would not haye made 
thoſe vaſt Conquelts, had there been Artillery in thoſe days : In anſwer, I fay , that War 
is two fold, defenſive, or offenſive; and it is firſt to be conſidered, which of theſe two 
Wars it does moſt miſchict or good 3 and though it may be ſaid it does great miſchief in 
both, yet Iam of opinion, it is much more prejudicial to him that is upon the defenſive, 
than him that is upon the offenſive part. "Thereaſon is, becauſe he who defends himſelf, is 
either blocked up in ſome Town, or ſtraightned in his Camp : If in a Town, it is cither 
{mall (like your Citadels) or large : In the firſt caſe the beſieged is loſt; for the force of 
thoſe Guns is ſuch, that no wall is ſo thick, but in a few days they will beat it down : So 
that if he has no retreat, nor time to ſtop up the breaches, or throw up new works within, 
the Enemy enters pell mell at the breach, and the Canon of the Town, does the Garriſon 
very little good 3 tor this is a Maxim, where people can fall on in a crowd, and run head- 
long in their fury to a ſtorm, great Guns do never repell them. Wheretore the fierce 
aſſaults of the Tramontani are not {© ealily ſuſtained , as the attacks of the Italians who 
fall not on with that fury and impatience as the other, but march up cooly and quietly to 
the Batte],' and do rather skirmiſh, than ſtorm. Thoſe who enter a breach in this gravity 
and liate, are ſure to go topot, for the Artillery does certain execution upon them : But 
thoſe who tall on briskly, and crowd one another into the breach (if there be no new 
works or retrenchments thrown up within) enter as they pleaſe without any great preju- 
dice by the Cannons for though ſome of them may be killed, yet they cannot be ſo many 
as tc hinder the taking of the Town. That this is true, we tind by many inſtances in 1taly, 
and among the reſt in the Siege of Breſcia , the Town revolted to the Venetians, only the 
Calile food firm for the French. That the Town might recdve no prejudice from the 
Calle, the Venetians fortified the great Street that comes down from the Caſtle with great 
Guns in the Front, Flanks, and every where, fo that they thought themſelves ſecure not 
only from fallies within, but trom reliet without. But Moxſtexr de Foix made no reckon- 
ing of them for marching thither with a Body of Horſe, he alighted, and charging 
boldly thorow the (aid Street, relieved the Caſtle, without any conſiderable loſs. So that 
he who is ſhut up ina ſmall place, his walls battered down, and has nothing left but his 
Artillery to defend him, is in very great danger, and can hardly eſcape : If the place you 
defend be a large Town , where you have room enough to retire, and throw up new 
works yet your diſadvantage 15 great, and the Enctnics great Guns ſhall do more miſchict 
upon you, than yours upon him. For firlt you mult be torced to advance your Cannon, 
and raiſe them to ſome higher place 3 for whillt they are level with the ground, every blind, 
or {mall work that the Enemy throws up, is ſufficient to {ecure him 3 and being forced to 
plant them higher, cither upon the. top of ſome Wall, or Church, or Mount (ercctcd on 
purpoſe) you fall under two inconveniences 3 One 1s, that you cannot bring ſuch Jarge 
Guns upon thoſe places, as he can bring without, becauſe in thoſe little places, great Guns 
are not to be managed 3 The other is, that it you could get them up , they cannot ns 
eaſily 
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 eafily ſecur*d, becauſe they cannot have the convenience of works or baskets to defend 
them, as the Enemy has whoſe Guns are planted as he pleaſes. 50 that it is: almoſt im- 
poſſible for him that is beſieged, to keep his Cannon long upon a high place, without being 
diſmounted, if the Enemy without has any ſtore of Artillery 3 and to keep them upon the 
round, is to have little or nouſe of them, as I ſaid before. : fo that when all is done, the 
Feat way to defend a Town is as they did of old, by their ſmall ſhot, and the courage of 
the Soldier : And yet though ſmall ſhot be of ſorne uſe to the beſieged, it cannotcounter- 
vail the dammage, which they receive from the Enemies great ſhot, tor by them their walls 
are battered, and beaten down into the Ditches, ſo that when the- Enemy comes to-ſtorm 
Cwhich he may do with more caſe when the ditches are hlled up with the ruines of the 
walls) the belieged are under great diſadvantage. Wherefore as I ſaid before, thoſe Guns 
are more beneficial to the belieger, than the befieged. And if you do not defend your 
ſelf either in a great Town or a little, but ſhall chooſe rather ſome ſtrong. and convenient 
place, where you may encamp and entrench, ſo as not to be forced to an Engagement, 
but with advantage to your ſelf; I ſay that in this caſe you have no better way now , than 
the Ancients had of old, and that many times your great Guns are more inconyenient, 
than otherwiſe 3 for if the Enemy falls upon your back , with any advantage of ground, 
as may eaſily happen 3 That is, if he gains by accident any eminence that commands your 
Camp, or ſurprizes you before your intrenchments are finiſhed, he quickly diſlodges you, 
and compells you to fight. This was the caſe with the Spaniaras before the Battel of 
Ravenna, who entrenched upon the River Roncxs, but made their Trenches too low, 
whereupon the French having the advantage of the ground, with their great. Guns played 
ſo furiouſly over them into their Camp , that the Spaniards were glad to diſlodge, and 
forced afterwards to give them Battel. And if you ſhall chooſe ſuch a place to entrench in, 
as commands the whole Country, and fortific it ſo well, that the Enemy dares not attack 
you 3 yet the Enemy will have the ſame ways of provoking and diſlodging you, as were 
praQiſed of old, that is, by making inroads, and plundring your Country 3 by infeſting 
your Roads, and intercepting your Convoys, and a thouſand other diſtrefles and incommo- 
dities which he will put upon you, againſt which your Artillery will give but little relief. 
So that conſidering what has been faid, and that the Roman Wars were molt commonly 
offenſive 3 they would have had advantage by them, and in probability have augmented 
their conqueſts, had there been any Artillery in their times. As to the ſecond allegation, 
that by reaſon of thoſe great Guns, men could not ſhow their valour ſo much as in ancient 
times 3 1 anſwer, it is true, and the danger is greater when they come to place their Lad- 
ders, and make an affault dully and heavily, and rather one by one, than in a body ; their 
Officers being in the ſame hazard, and liable to be killed at greater diſtance, nor can the 
ſtrongeſt guards, nor choiceſt men about them, ſecure them yet for all theſe great dangers, 
no memorable inſtance can be produced of any great dammage that ever was received. 
For Towns are nof taken uſually by ſtorm, or aſſault; but by way of Leaguer as formerly ; 
and in thoſe that are taken by ſtorm, the danger is not much greater than it was then; for 
even in thoſe times, whoever undertook the defence of a Town, had his Machines and 
inſtruments of War, which though not diſcharged with ſuch force, did the ſame execu- 
"tion. And as to the reaching of Commanders at a diſtance, and killing them in the midſt 
of their Reſerves, there have been fewer of them ſlain (ſince great Guns came up) in 24 
years War in [taly, than there was in any ten years in the time of the Romans z for unleſs 
it were Count Lodovic della Mirandola, (who was killed in Ferrara, when the Venetians. 
invaded that State) and the Duke of Nemours who was killed at Cirignuola, there has not 
been one great Officer ſlain 3 for Monſier de Foix at Ravenna dyed by the Sword. So that 
if men ſhow themſelves not ſo couragious as formerly 3 it is from the weakneſs and ill order 
of their Armies, rather than the Artillery : And whereas it is faid that theſe great Guns 
are an impediment to their ftghting, and that the decifſion of Battels will by degrees be 
left to the Artillery 3 I reply, That that opinion is clearly a miſtake, and has been judged 
ſo by all thoſe who are for the old way of Diſcipline. For he that would have his Soldiers 
good, muſt exerciſe them well, and with frequent Alarms (true or falſe, *tis no matter ) 
accuſiom them to the Enemy, bring them to handy-ſtroaks, and as it were to take one ano- 
ther by the beards by which means they will come toa greater dexterity in handling their 
weapons, and grappling with the Enemy 3 and for the ſame reaſon, the Foot are rather to 
be relyed upon than the Horſe 3 for if your Foot be nimble and good, you may fall with 
more ſecurity upon an Enemy perplexed and embarraffed with a train of Artillery, than you 
could of old when they had their Elephants, their Chariots with Cythes, and ſuch other 
devices. And it the Romans could find out remedies daily againſt ſuch daily inventians, 
no queſtion but they would have found out ſome or othes againſi great Gunsz and ſom 
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the more eaſily, becanfe the danger of the Guns is fooner over, than the danger of the 
other : for the execution which is done by the Cannon, is done before the engagement be- 
ginsz The execution by the Chariots and Elephants, during the whole tight 3 beſides the 
Cannon is eaſily avoided by the Infaritry, either by, poſting themſelves behind ſome bank, 
or clapping down upon their bellies ; atid yet of rhis fo catic and obvious an evaſion, expe- 
rience tells usthere is ſeldom any necſity 3 for ir is'a hatd matter 'to point your grear 
Guns fo'exa@ly, but that either they will be mognted'too high and ſhoot over you, or too 
low, and never come at you : And when the Battef is joyn*d, *tis as clear. as the day, that 
neither great nor ſmall thot is of any adyantage3 for if the Artiftery be placed before the 
Army, *tis odds but it is taken 3 if behind, the execution it does, is upon themſelves and 
on cither {ide it can gaul you but little, before you' get to it, and either cloy, or fecure it, 
and if an example'be Foopires, we.have one ready in the Swizzers, who at Novarro in, the 
year 1513. without Horfe or Attiflery, or any ſach thing, fell upon the French Camp, and 
overcame them, though they were as ſtrong as Trenches and Artiftery could make them 3 
and another reaſon-is (betides whathas been urged before) becauſe Artillery ought to be 
grarded '(it you would have it do fervice) with walls or _ , or ſome ſuch thing as 
may ſecure it from being taken, otherwiſe it will be of no nfe, aswhen in field fights, it 
has nothing todefend it, but the Bodies” of men. In the Flanks they are of no uſe, more 
than the old Roman Engines in thafe days who were” placed out of their Squadrons , that 
they tight be managed with more'dexterity, and (when-ever overlaid by the Horſe or any 
thing elſe) they were received itito their Legions : 'and if there be any way of making ad- 
vantage of Artillery in a field fight, it is this He that uſes it otherwiſe , underftands not 
very well, and puts his confidence in that which may eatily deceive him' : The Tark indeed 
by the help of his great Guns,” obtained two or three Victories againſt the Sophy, and the 
Soldan; but it proceeded more from the novelty of the noice,and the terror it brought upon 
their Horſe, than any great execution they did. 1 conclude therefore that Artillery may 
be good, in an Army that is ſtout 3 bat where they are, ufed in an Army that is raw and 
inexperienced , they are of little advantage, it the Enemy Be either couragious or 
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How by the authority of the Romans, and the univerſal Diſcipline of the 
| Ancients, the Foot are more ſerviceable than the Horſe. $ 


_ TW —_— 


Y many Arguments and Examples, it may be proved that the Romans in their Military 

exploits had greater cftimation for their Infantry , than their Horſe 3 and how all 
their principal deſtgns were executed by their Foot : This appeared in their Wars with the 
Latins, when the Roman Army being over-powered, and giving ground in that great 
Battel near the Lake of Repillam , the Roman General cauſed his Cavalry to diſinount, and 
fight on foot , and by ſo doing , they recovered their ground, and got the Vidtory 3 by 
which it is manifeſt the Romans thought them more ſerviceable on foot than on horſe-back, 
and in that poſture placed more confidence in them. The ſame thing they praftifed in 
many other tights, and always with good ſucceſs : nor can the raillery of Hanibal be ob- 
jected againſt this, who when news was brought him at the Battel of Cannas, that the 
Conſuls had cauſed all their Horſe to diſmount, refolving to fight it out on foot, cryed out. 
in derition, Puam mallem vintios mibi traderent Equites. They might as well have bound 
them, and delivered them to me. Which expreſſion though coming out of the mouth of 
an excellent perſon, yet his ſingle authority is not to be put in the baHance againſt the judg- 
ment of the whole R9may Common: wealth, and the Experience of ſo _ brave Captains 
25 had been educated under it; and if it were, there are reaſons to defend it : The Foot 
can get into ſeveral places, where the Horſe cannot get : The Foot keep their ranks better 
than the Horſe, and in any diſorder, are ſooner rallyed, and in a poſture again, whereas 
the Horſe are more unmannageable; and when once out of order, with great difficulty to 
be rallyed. Beſides (as it is among men) fo it is among Horſes, ſorne are high ſpirited 
and couragious, others are untowardand dull; and it frequently happens, that a metcled 
Horſe , has a cowardly Rider, or a mettled Rider a dull Horſe 3 be it which it will, the 
diſparity is inconvenient. A-body of Foot well order'd and drawn up, will calily be too 
hard, for the ſame number of Hotſe 3 but the ſame number of Horſe, will have hard. ſer- 


vice to break a Body of Foot, if there be any thing of proportion betwixt them and this 
| opinion 
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opinion is confirmed not only by ancient and modern examples, but by the relations and 
conſtitutions of Legiſlators, and whoever elſe have left any rules and directions for the 
Government of an Army for though they tell us, indeed, That at firſt , Horſe were in 
greateſt reputation, becauſe the way of ordering of Foot was not known 3 but as ſoon as 
the way of managing them was found out, and their uſefulneſs was diſcovered, they were 


preferred to the Horſe. Not but that Horſe are very neceſſary in an Army to ſcout abroad, 


make incurſions into the Enemies Country, purſue the Enemy when he runs, .and con- 
front their Horſe when they come. to a Battel, yet the hopes and ſtrength of. an Army lyes 
more eſpecially in the Foot, and if any one error in the Condudq of our [talian Princes has 
contributed to the enſlaving of their Country, it is their negleQing to improve themſelyes 
in the management of Foot, and addreſſing themſelves wholly to the Horſe. And this 
fault proceeded from the malignity of the Officers, or the ignorance of thoſe who govern'd 
the State : For this laſt 25 years, the Commands of the 1talian Militia being in the hands 
of Reformades and Soldiers of fortune, who had no ſetled Eftates, they made it their de- 
ſign to preſerve their Commands by all poſſible means, though with never ſo much preju- 
dice to their Maſters : And becauſe a great Body of Foot, was not like to be long paid 
(nor would there always be occaſion to uſe them)and a little one would not turn to account; 
they applyed themſelves wholly to the Diſcipline of Horſe 3 for 200 or 300 Horle was a 
fair Command, and maintained the Officers in, good reputation 3 nor was the charge ſo 
great, but their Governors could pay them. For the better inſurance therefore of their 


 - places, they began to undervalue and decry the Foot ſervice, in ſuch manner, that by de- 


grees they were almoſt wholly laid aſide 3 ſo that in the greateſt of their Armies , there 
were very few Foot 3 theunhappineſs of which practice, with other irregularities in our 
days, has made the Tralian Militia ſo weak, it has not been able to defend it felt againſt 
the inſults, and depredations of, foreigners. So then the Foot is with more confidence 
to be rely'd upon, than the Horſe 3 and that this was the judgment of the Romans, appears 
by another example. The Romans were encamped before Sora, and a party of Horſe fal- 
lying out of the Town to beat- them from ſome poſt, was met by a Roman Captain at the 
Head of his Troop, who charging his adverſary, it was their fortune both of them to be 
ſlain. However, their Troops continued the hight, though their Officers were dead, and 
the Romans to facilitate their Victory, diſmounted in the middle of the fight, and forced 
the Enemy to do the ſame,* jf they had a mind to defend themſelves'; fothat the nature of 
the fight was changed 3 the Foot ſervice was preferred, and the Samnites were routed. 
Nothing can be more plain, that the Foot were preferred than this caſe 3 for though upon 
other occafions the Conſuls many times diſmounted their Troops, yet it was to reinforce 
and bring off the Foot, that were overlaid by the Enemy 3 but here they diſmounted not 
to relieve their own Foot, or to engage with the Enemies, but fighting Horſe againſt Horſe, 
and finding their Victory doubtful, they thought thongh they could not maſter them on 
Horſe-back, they might do it on foot, and accordingly they alighted : I conclude there- 
fore, that a Body of well ordercd Foot is very hardly to be broken, but by another Body of 
the ſame. Craſſus and Marcus Antonius, with a ſmall Body of Horſe , but a good Army 
of Foot, over-run and harrafſed the whole Country of the Parthians tor ſeveral days toge- 
ther, though the Parthians had a vaſt Army of Horſe to defend it. Craſſ#s *tis true miſ- 
carried in the Expedition, but it was more by the falſhood, than gallantry of the Enemy ; 
for relying too much upon their promiſes, he was reduced to ſuch diſtreſs for Proviſions, 
that he and his whole Squadron were loſt; nevertheleſs in the midſt of theſe exigences, 
being in an open and Champian Country, where there were no Mountains, no Woods, no 
Rivers to ſhelter or eaſe them, far from all relicf , and nothing left to ſuſtain them , the 
Foot brought themſelves off under the command of M. Axthonie, and behaved themlelves 
ſo well in the opinion of the Parthians themſelves, that their vaſt Army of Horſe durſt not 


- venture upon them : But to what purpoſe do we .trouble our Reader with examples ſo 


remote , we have teſtimony nearer home that will do it effeEtually. We have known in 
our time 9 thouſand Swizzers at Novara attack 10000 Horſe, and as many Foot (being 
moſt Gaſcoignes ) they never regarded : After this 26000 Swiſſers ſet upon the King of 
France in Milan, who had with him 20000 Horſe, 40000 Foot, and a hundred pieces of- 
Artillery, and though they did not vanquiſh him, as at the Battel of Novara, yet they 


| fought him bravely for two days together, and though worſted at laſt, yet the greateſt 


part of them got off. Marcus Regulus Attilius, placed ſuch confidence in his Foot, that 
he not only oppoſed them to the Enemies Horſe, but to their Elephants 3 and though his 
ſucceſs did not anſwer his expe&tation, yet it hindered not, but that as great matters might 
have been expected from his Foot. So then whoever would defeat a Body of Foot well 
ordered, mult do it with another Body better ordered than they, or it is never to be done. 


In 
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In the time of Philip Viſconti Duke of Milan, 16000 Swizzers having made a deſcent into 
Lombardy, Carmignuola the ſaid Dukes General, marched againſt them with about L000 
Horſe, and ſome Foot 3 for not being acquainted with their way of fighting, he thought 
they would have been ſufficient , but having fallen upon them with his Horſe , and been 
repulſed with loſs, being a wiſe man, and one that knew how to frame himſelf to every 
accident, he recruited very well, marched againſt them again, and coming to an engage- 
ment, cauſed all his Cuirathers to diſmount, and at the Head of his Foot, fall on upon the 
Swtzzers,' who were not able to refift them. For the Cuiraſers being compleatly arm?*d 
forced their way into the Body of the Swizzers without any loſs, ſo as their whole Army 
was defeated, and cut off, and none left alive, but what were preſerved by the humanity 
of Carmignuola. 1 do not doubt but manypeople are well enough ſatisfied in their judg- 
ments, that Foot are more ſerviceable than Horſe, yet ſuch is the infelicity of our times, 
that neither ancient nor modern examples , nor the confeſſion of thoſe who have tryed 
them are ſufficient to prevail with our Princes to corre& this Error, or to believe that to 
give reputation to the Arms of a Province, it is neceſſary to revive this Order, countenance 
their Foot, and ſce them well pay'd; and then doubtleſs they will repay him by thcir 
noble Exploits But they deviate from this way, as they do from the reſt, and therefore 
= wonder if their Conquelts be more to the detriment, than augmentation of their 
tatc. 


CHAP. XIX. 


The Conqueſts of Common-wealths that are ill governed, and contrary to the 
Model of the Romans, do conduce more to the ruine , than advancement 


of their afſairs. 


6 Se falſe opinions of the uſe and excellence of Horſe. and Foot, are ſo rooted in the 
| minds of men, and fo confirmed with. ill Examples, that no body thinks of refor- 
ming our late errors, or reſtoring the old Diſcipline of the Romans. Thirty years fince 
who could have. perſwaded an 1talian that 10000 Foot could have aſſaulted 10000 Horle, 
and as many Foot, and have beaten them ? yet this was done by the Swizzers at Novara. 
For though all Hiſtories ring of it, yet none of our people will believe that it is poſhble 
to do now, what was anciently done. They obje& the excellence of our Horſe, and ſay 
they are ſo well arm'd, that they are able to repulſe not only a Body. of Foot, but even 
a Mountain or Rock; and by theſe kind of fallacious Arguments, they deceive them- 
ſelves, not conſidering that Lxculls with a few Foot defeated 150000 of Tigrenes 
Horſe, and yet they had a ſort of Cuiraſfiers among them like ours. This Exploit of Le- 
we have ſeen acted over again by the Germans in Italy, as if on purpoſe to convince 
us of our error. Which if Princes and Common-wealths could be per{waded to believe, 
they would commit fewer faults, be more ſtrong againſt the inſults of the Enemy , and 
not place all their hopes in their heels, as they do at this day 3 and thoſe who had the, Go- 
vernment of any civil State, would know better how to conduct and manage themſelves, 
.  eitheras tothe enlargement, or conſervation of their Dominjon, and find, that Leagues 
and Confederacies, rather than abſolute Conquelts 3 ſending Colonies into what: they had 
conquered 3 making publick feuds of the ſpoils of the Enemy 3 to infelt and perplex the 
Enemy rather with Excurſions, and Battcls, than Seiges 3 to keep the publick rich, and 
* theprivate poor, and with all poſſible caution to keep up the Diſcipline of the Army, are 
the ways to make a Common-wealth formidable and great. Theſeare the true ways of 
enlarging, an Empire 3 all the reſt are. uncertain , or pernicious and if thereby any to 
whom theſe ways are not pleaſing, they are by any means to lay afide all thoughts of ex- 
- tending their Dominion 3 to think only of regulating their Laws at home and. providing 
for their defence, like the little States in Germany , which by ſo doing have lived in peace 
and tranquillity for many years together. But how induſtrious and careful ſoever we are, 
in abſtaining from injury, or uling violence to our Neighbour, ſome body or other will be 
injuring us, and it will be impoſhble to live always inquietz from which provocation will 
ariſe not only a delire in us, but a neceſſity of. vindicating our ſelves, and reraliating upon ' 
them 3. and when this deſire is once kindled, if our Neighbours do not fupply us with oc- 
cafion, we can find it at heme, as will inevitably fall out where Citizens are opulent and 
ftrong, And if the Cities of Germany have continued free, and at peace a long time, It 


procceds from a peculiar diſpoſition in that Country , which is ſcarce to be found any 
Aaa where Y 
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where elſe. That part of Germany of which I now ſpeak (like F rance and Spain) was 
ſubje& to the Empire of the Romans : But when afterwards that Empire began to decline, 
and the title of the Empire was removed into that Province, Thoſe that were the wealthieſt 
and moſt powerful of the Cities (taking advantage of the puſilanimity or diſtreſſes of 
their Emperors) made themſelves free, paying only a ſmall annual Rent for the redemp- 
tion of their liberties; which being permitted, by degrees all thoſe Cities which held im- 
mediately of the Emperour, and had no dependance upon any body elſe, redeemed 'them- 
ſelves in that manner. Whilſt theſe Cities were employed in this Traffick with the Empe- 
ror, it fell out that ſeveral Corporations that belonged to the Duke of Auſtria, rebelled, 
and having eſtabliſhed their liberty, they increaſed fo faſt in reputation and wealth, that 
inſtead of returning to their ſubjetion to the Duke,they became terrible to all people about 
them. From hence it is, that in our days this Province is {aid to conſiſt of the Swizzers, 
the free Towns, the Princes, and the Emperor. And if in the diverſity of their conſti- 
tutions, no Wars do ariſe, or at leaſt continue any time, it is from their univerſal reſpect 
and defence to the Emperor, who, though his force be not great , has ſuch reputation 
among them, that upon any controverlie betwixt them, he can eaſily compoſe it 3 and this 
it is that has kept them quiet ſo long, that in man's memory they have had little or no trou- 
bles, but what hapned betwixt the Swizzers and the Houſe of Aaftria3 and though for 
many years paſt, the title of Emperor has been in the ſaid houſe 3 yet has It not been able 
to reduce the pertinacity of the Swizzers, though it has attempted it very ſolemnly. Nor 
did the reſt of the Princes and free Towns in Germany contribute their aſſiſtance againſt the 
Swizzers, partly becauſe they were favaurers of liberty , and partly becauſe being poor 
themſelves, they had no mind the Houſe of Az(tria ſhould be rich. Germany being conſti- 
tuted in this balance, and equilibrium, it rather reverences than fears the authority of the 
Emperor, and is quiet and at peace. becauſe the particular Princes, and States being con- 


tented with their own moderate Dominions, and in awe one of. another, do forbear thoſe ' 


injuries and encroachments which are common in other places 3 whereas it its conſtitution 


was otherwiſe, the people would certainly think of enlarging as well as their Neighbours, 


and by conſequence interrupt that happy tranquillity which at preſent they enjoy. In 
other Countries where there is not that exa&t proportion and equality of power 
the Princes and free Towns, *tis not fo eafie to preſerve them in peace 3 ſo that thoſe 
Common-wealths which have an ambition of extending their Empire , muſt do it by 
confederation, or by the ways of the Remans, and whoever takes any other courſe, rather 
ruines, than advantages himſelf; for new Conqueſts are prejudicial a thouſand ways , and 
eſpecially when your force does not encreaſe with your Territory, and you are not able to 
keep what you conquer 3 and this happens when & expence of an Enterprize 1s greater 
than the profit, though it facceeds. This was the caſe with our Florentines, and the 
Venetians, who after they had conquered Lombardy, and Tuſcany, were much weaker than 
before, when one of them was contented with the Dominion of the Gulf, and the 
other with a territory of fix miles about. We all think of getting what we can , but 
take no care which way we ſhall keep it 3 which is the more inexcuſable, becauſe we have 
the Roman example before our eyes, which we may follow if we pleaſe , whereas they 
| had no ſuch advantage, but wrought all out by their own induſtry, and wiſdom. But 
there is another way by which new Conqueſts do a great deal of 'miſchicf, and eſpecially 
toa well ordered Commox-wealth 3 and that is when the City or Province that is con- 
quered, is voluptuous, or effeminate; as it hapned firſt to the Komans, and then to Ha- 
nibal in the Conqueſt of Caps, where the contagion of their ill manners ſpread it ſelf fo 
ſuddenly among the Soldiers, that had Capws been farther off, the remedics not ſo near, or 
the Romans in the leaſt meaſure corrupted themſelves, that Conqueſt would have been the 
ruine of their State : For it was true what Livy told us in theſe words, Fam tunc minime 
ſalubris militari diſcipline Capua , inſtrumentum omnium voluptatum, delinitos militum 
antmos avertit a memoria patrie. Capua at that time was no place for Military Diſcipline ; 
for being the inſtrument and contriver of all ſorts of ſenſuality, it dehauched the minds of the 
Soldier from the memory of bis Country, And certainly ſuch Cities and Provinces do 
revenge themſelves of their Conqueror without effuſion of blood ; for diffuling their ill 
manners among his people, they become ſo weak and-enervated thereby , that they are at 
the mercy of whoever aſfails them : which Fuvenal has excellently well exprefled, when 
he tells us that by their converſation among ſtrangers, the Roman.manners were ſo changed, 


that inſtead of their old temperance and parſimony, they were given up wholly to luxury 
and exceſs. | 


_- 
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| ========S evior armis 
Luxuria incubuit, vitiumq, ulciſcitur Orbem. 


What by the Conquer'd world could never be 
Reveng'd by force, is done by luxurie. 


Things being thus, and even the people of Rome, notwithſtanding the excellence of their 
conſtitution and diſcipline, being ſubject to ſuffer, and be corrupted by their new acquiſi- 
tions; what will become of thoſe who have no ſuch virtue nor education to defend them ? 
but beſides all the errors above-mentioned, are guilty of another as dangerous as the reſt 
and that is,by making uſe in their Wars not of their own Subjeds or Soldiers, but of Auxi- 
liaries, and Hirelings. 


HO" 


CH AP. XX, 


No Prince, or Common-wealth without manifeſt danger, can employ foreign 
Forces, either Auxiliary, or Mercenary. 


H*:* I not diſcourſed at large in ariother place about the inconvenience of Auxiliary or 
Mercenary Forces, in reſpe& of ones own, I would have taken this opportunity to 
have ſpoken more of it here, then I ſhall do now: but having done it already, I ſhall only 
touch upon it at preſent, which I cannot forbear, upon a new occaſion which I have met 
withall in Livy. I call thoſe Forces Auxiliaries, which a Prince or Confederate ſends to 
your aſſiſtance under his own Officers, and pay. Of this ſort were thetwo Legions which 
after the defeat of the Samnites, upon the importunity of the Caprans were left with them 
for the ſecurity of their City. But thoſe Legions which were intended for the defence of 
that City, languiſhing in caſe , and wallowing in luxury, began to forget the Diſcipline of 


their Country, and their Reverence to the Senate z and contrive how they might make-. 


themſclves Maſters of the Town, conceiving the Inhabitants unworthy to enjoy thoſe poſ- 
ſeſſions which they were unable to defend. - But this Conſpiracy was diſcovered in time, 
and not only prevented , but puniſhed by the Romans, as we ſhall ſhow more largely here- 
after : At preſent I ſhall only ſay this, that of all Soldiers , none are employed with fo 
much hazard, as your Auxiliaries. For firſt, neither Soldiers nor Officers receiving pay 
from you, but from the Prince or State by whom they are ſent, they have but little regard 
either to your intereſt or authority 3 but when the War is done, give themſelves wholly to 
pillaging and miſchief, and that not only with the Enemy, but their Friends 3 moved ſome- 

times by their own, and ſometimes by the avarice of their Prince. The Romans when they 

left thoſe Legions at Capra, had no thoughts of breaking their league, or offering them any 
' injury 3 but the Soldiers being depraved by the licentiouſneſs of the place, and encouraged 
by the pulilanimity of the Inhabitants, took occaſion to conſpire, and' doubtleſly had they 
not been prevented, had ſeized upon the Town. This we could enforce with ſeveral other 
examples, but the caſe is ſo plain, I ſhall content my ſelt with this, and that of the Regin/, 
whoſe Inhabitants were not only rob'd and diſpoſſeſſed, but murther'd by a Legion which 
the Romans ſent to them for their ſecurity. So then in prudence a Prince or Common- 
wealth is to take any courſe , rather than to bring himſelf into a neceſſity of employing 
Auxiliarics, eſpecially when he is to rely wholly upon them 3 for no treaty or accommmoda- 
tion can be made with the Enemy, but ſhall be more for his advantage, than to entertain 
ſach Forces. And if old paſſages be conſulted, and conſidered together with the new, it 
will be found that for one time in which they ever did good, there are hundreds in which 
they have done harm : Nor can an ambitious State or Prince have a more commodious 
occaſion to pcſſels himſelf of a City or Province, than when he is invited in this manner 
for its aſſiſtance and defence. Wherefore he whoſe indiſcretion is ſo great as to make uſe 
of ſuch Armies, not only for his defence, but his conqueſts of other people, takes a courſe 
that mult neceſſarily undo him 3 for he aims at the acquiſition of what he cannot keep 


any longer than his Auxiliaries will give him leave, for they can take it from him when. 


they pleaſe : But ſuch is the unhappineſs of humane ambition, that tixing their eyes only 
upon preſent ſatisfaction, they never think of inconvenienccs that will follow y. wheteas 
it they would refle&t upon ancient exatnples, they would tind that the leſs injurious they 

Et Aaa 2 were 
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were to their Neighbours, and the more generoſity they ſhew towards them , the more 
ready would they be to throw themſelves into their arms , as ſhall be ſhown in the next 
Chapter, by the example of the Capmans. | 


CHAP. XXL 


The firſt Pretor which the Romans ever ſent. out of their own City, was to 
Capua, and that was 400. years after they began firſt to make War. 


'7Y people of Rome (as we have ſaid many times before) in the management of their 
Wars, and the enlargement of their Empire differed much from the.methods of our 
times : For the Cities which they conquered (if they did not think fit to demoliſh them) 
were left free, with the exerciſe of their own Laws, as before, and that without any other 
mark of ſubje&tion, than the ſubſcribing certain articles of agreement, and whilſt they 
kept them, they kept their old priviledges and dignity. And this Cuſtom they obſerved 
till they carried their Arms into Foreign Countries, and began to unravel the Govern- 
ments where they conquered, and reduce whole Kingdoms and States into Provinces : This 
will be clear'd, if we confider that the firſt Pretor which was ever ſent abroad by the 
Romans, was to Capua not out of any ambitious defign, but at the requeſt of the ſaid 
| Capouans to retifie and compoſe ſome differences, which they could not do among them- - 
ſelves. The Antiates following the example of the Capouans,. and moved. by the ſame 
neceſlity, deſireda Pretor likewiſe, becauſe at that time, as Livy tells us, Non ſolum arma, 
ſed jure Romana pollebant. Not only the Army, but the Laws of the Romans were vitoriows. 
And this way of lenity in theix Government, contributed exceedingly to the enlargement 
of their Empire; for thoſe Cities or States which have been. accuſtomed to theix. own 
liberty and Laws, do more cafily ſubmit to a Dominion that ſeems remote and at a diſtance 
(though indeed it may. have ſomething of ſervitude in it) than to that which is always be- 
fore their eyes, and keeps them. in perpetual apprehenſion of ſlavery 3 and there is this ad- 
vantage befides, That it in the admigifiration of Juſtice, or the management of pablick 
affairs, any thing be-acted to the diſpleaſure of the people, it has leſs infamous reflection 
upon the Prince who leaves them to their own Cuſtoms and Laws , than upon him who 
ſets up Magiſtrates of his.own, and diſpatches all things by them 3 and this way takes off a 
great deal of hatred and calumny from the Prince , which would otherwiſe fall heavily 
upon him. Of the certainty. of this opinion, we have a freſh inſtance in 1zaly 3 every body 
knows that Genoua was oftentimes in the poſſeſſion of the French , and that that King 
(excepting of late years) uſed all ways to ſend thither a Governor of his own 3 at preſent, 
(the neceſſity of his affairs requiring it) he has given them theele&ion of their own Go- 
vernor, and it is conſtantly a Gexoxeſe. No body queſtions but this way is molt pleafing to 
the City, and by conſequence their affeAtions muſt be much enlarged to the King. Fox it is 
the Nature of Mankind (and inſeparable from it) to truſt thoſe with more frankneſs, who 
are leaſt like to oppreſs them 3 and to fear thoſe leaſt, who are moſt merciful and humane. 
This gentleneſs and familiarity in the Romaxs prevailed fo far upon the Capmans, that they 
made it their ſolemn _ that they would ſend them a Pretor , which if the Roman 
auſterity had but pretended to have done, they would not only have refuſed, but uſed all 
means to have freed themlelves from them. But what need we go to Rome and Capona for 
examples , when we have them at home? Every one knows how long it is fince Piſtoig 
threw it felt voluntarily into the Arms of the Florexntines ; Every one knows the jealou- 
lies and emulations that . were betwixt them and the Florentines, Piſans, Luccbeſi, and 
. Saneſi -: and this diverlity of humours proceeded not from any negle& in the Piſtoians of 
their affairs, or from any diſclteem they had of their liberty, more than the others 3 but 
from an ancient experience they had had of the affeFtion and tenderneſs of the Florentiyes, 
and that was the true cauſe why they threw themſelves under their proteftion 3 whereas 
carrying themſelves more ſevcrely to the reſt, they were fo far from coming in, and ſubmit- 
ting to their jurisdiction, that they did what they could, and tryed all ways poſſible to 
diſclaim it. Anddoubtleſs had the Florentines, by their Leagues, or ſupplies comported 
themſelves with more kindneſs to their Neighbors, and not incenſed them by their aufteri- 
ties, they had been Maſters of all Tuſcany at this hour 3 Not but that Arms and Severity 
are to be uſed upon occalion, but mild ways are to be tryed tuſt, and extremities only in 
Extremity- | 
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f CH A P. XXIL 


/ How uncertain the judgments of moſt people are, in things of 
greateſt importance. 


Ow falſe and erroneous the opinions of men are, all perſons can teſtifie who have 
any converſation in their Counſelsz which , unleſs managed by perſons of more 
an ordinary ſagacity, are for the moſt part contrary to the truth. And becauſe men of 
theſe excellent qualifications , in corrupted States (eſpecially in times of peace) by rea-' 
ſon of theenvy or ambition of other people, are ſubje& to be hated 3 ſuch Counſels are 
frequently followed, as the deluded Commons think beſt, or ſuch as are recommended by 
thoſe who are more ſolicitous of the favour , than the benefit of the people : But their 
errors being diſcovercd in the time of their adverſity, neceſſity direfts them to thoſe per- 
ſons whom in the time of proſperity they deſpiſed, as ſhall be ſhown at large in conve- 
nient place. Moreover humane conſultations are ſubject: to. certain accidents by which 
men are frequently deluded, unleſs their experience be more than ordinary, which. acci-- 


dents are apt by their likelyhood and probability to perſwade people to whatever they de- - 


fire. This I mention, in conſideration of the advice of Nxmicins the Pretor, (after the 
Latins were defeated by the Romans) and of what was not long ſince generally believed 
when, Francis 1. of France invaded Milan, which was defended by the Swizzers. For 
Lewis XII. being dead, and Francis d' Angoleſme ſucceeding in that Kingdom, he had a 
eat deſign of recovering Milan, which not many years before had been taken from them 
y the Swizzers, at the encouragement of Fxlizs LI. To facilitate his Enterprize, he made 
it his buſineſs to gain a party in Italy, and having made ſure of the Venetian, he addreſſed 
himſelf to. the Florentines, and Pope Leo X. conceiving it would be a great corroboxation 
to his affairs if he could make them, ſeeing the forces of the King of Spain were in Lom- 
bardy, and the Emperors at Verona. Pope Leo could not be brought to conſent, being 
perſwaded (as is faid) by his Counſel, that if he kept himfetf Neuter, he ſhould, be cer- 
tain of Victory for it was not for the intereſt of the Church , .that either the King of 
France, or the Swizzers ſhould be too potent in aly; but he who would reſtore it to its 
ancient liberty, muſt deliver it from the ſervitude both of the one and the other : And 
becauſe both of them together were not to be dealt withall, nox indeed either of ther a- 
part, as things ſtood then 3 occalion was to be expected, and they were to attend till the 
King of France and Swizzers had fought , and one of them beaten the other 3 and then 
before the Conqueror had recruited, or recovered what he had loſt in the Battel, the Pope 
' . and his Friends ſhould fall upon bim, and fo both of them be expulſed. It was impollible 
he ſliould ever have a fairer opportunity 3 for the Enemy were both of them in the held, 
and the Popes Army very ſtrong upon the borders of Lombardy (under pretence of ſecuring, 
the Territories of the Church.) where it might attend the event of the Battel , which 
the vigor, and ſixength of both Armies portended would be bloody , and when they had 
deſtroyed one another, and were both of them weaken'd, then might his Army fall ſecurely 
upon them, poſlels it {elf of Lombardy, and govern all Italy as he pleaſed himſelf. Theſe 
were the Counſels which were given his Holineſs, and at firſt they ſeemed ſolid enough, 
but how vain they prov*d afterwards, the event did clearly demonſtrate 3 tor the Swizzers 
after a long and bloody fight being defeated, the Popes and the King of Spains forces were 
ſo far from taking that opportunity of falling upon the French (as they had promiſed them- 
ſelves) That they prepared to run away, nor would that have ſecured them, had not they 
been befriended by the humanity (not to ſay lazineſs) of the King of France, who con- 
tenting himſelf with one Victory, never regarded a ſecond, but (trook up a Peace with the 
Pope : And truly at a diltance theſe Counſcls ſeem'd not unreaſonable, though in reality 
in the fight, and the greatelt part of the execution is in the purſuit 3 but grant a Battel is a 
long time before it be decided (which notwithſtanding happens but ſeldom) and that many 
are i}ain and diſabled of the conquering tide, yet the reputation of Victory gives the Con» 
queror ſuch eſtcem, and firikes ſuch awe and terror into all people; as tranſcends the conft- 
deration of apy loſs he can ſuſtain : ſo that heis in an egregious error, who thinks a victo- 
rious Army may be the mor: eafily overcome by reaſon of the prejudice it received in the 
' fight 3 for *tis madneſs to attempt ſuch an-Army with a leſs number, than you would have 
engaged it before 3 becauſe their late fortune will add to their courage. This appeaxed F< 


they were irrational and idle 3 for the Conqueror ſeldom loſes many men, what he loſes is 
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the experience of the Latins 3 by the Counſel of Namiſius the Pretor 3 and by the loſſes 
of the people who followed it. For the Romaxs having beaten the Latins with mych adoe, 
and ſach ſlaughter of their own men, that they ſeemed to have got nothing of a Victory 
but the Name 3 Nxmiſizs proclaimed it up and down, that then was the time to rxcover 
their liberty, and that if with new Forces they fell ſuddenly upon the Romans, befor: they 
were recruited, or had any expectation of being invaded, they would certainly be cyer- 
thrown : Upon which the Latin believing him, raiſed a new Army, and fell upon the 


Romans, but they were preſently defeated , and ſuffered the inconveniences to whichall 
people are ſubje& that follow ſuch Counſel. 


C H A P. XXII. 


How the Romans upon any accident which neceſſutated them to give judgment 
upon their Subje&s, avoided always the mid way. 


Am Latio is ſtatus erat rerum, nt neq, bellum neq, pacem pati poſſent. The Latins were 
now in ſuch a condition, that they were neither fit for War nor Peace, And what Livy 
faid of Latium, is true every where elſe; That Prince or Common-wealth is at the higheſt 
pitch of unhappineſs, which is in ſuch a condition, as that he can neither receive Peace, 
nor maintain War : And this happens, when people are conquered , and neceſſitated to 
ſubmit upon ſuch hard terms as in their hearts they diſdain, or elſe (to go on with the 
War) are conſtrained to implore their affiſtance, who will make them a prey. The ways 
by which weare brought into ſo ſad a condition, are commonty ill Counſels , for want of 
juſt conſideration of our affairs, both as to Mony and Men. For that Common-wealth or 
Prince who takes right meaſures in thoſe , ſhall very hardly fall into the diſtreſſes of the 
Latins, who accepted the conditions of the Romans when they ſhould have refuſed thein 3 
and declared War againſt the Romans when they ſhould have defired a Peace; fo that as 
they ordered the matter, the enmity, and the amity of the Romans did equally afflid them. 
The firſt that overcame them was Manlins Torquatus, and after him Camills, who ſeized 
upon all their Cities, and putting Garriſons in them, return'd to Reme, and in his account 
to the Senate acquainted them, that the whole Country of the Latins was then in their 
hands. And becauſe the Sentence and Judgment of the Senate at that time upon the 
Latins is more than ordinarily remarkable z That it may be readier for the imitation of 
Princes when occaſion is offered, I ſhall ſet down the words which Livy makes Camillus 
ſpeak, which confirm what we have ſaid about the ways which the Romans obſerved in the 
enlargement of their Empire 3 and ſhows, that in their determinations in matters of State, 
they left the middle ways, and followed only the extreams. For Government is nothing 
but keeping Subjects in ſuch a poſture as that they may have no will, or power to offend 
you. And this is done either by taking away all means from them of doing you any hurt ; 


or by obliging and indulging them ſo, as they may not in reaſon hope to better their for- 


tune 3 all which will appear, firſt by Camillzs his Specch to the Senate, and then by their 
reſolution upon it. His words were theſe, Di: immortales ita vos potentes bujus Confilit 
fecerunt, ut ſit Latium, an gon ſit, inveſtra manu poſuerint., Ttaq, pacem wobis , quod ad 
Latinos attinet, parare in perpetuum, vel ſzviendo, vel ignoſcendo poteſtis, *Vultis crudeliter 
conſulere in debitos viftoſqz ? licet delere omne Latium. Vultis exemplo Majorum augere rent 
Romanam, victos in Civitatem accipiendo ? Materia creſcendi per ſummam gloriam ſuppetit. 
Certe id firmiſſimum imperium eſt, quo obedientes gaudent, Illorum igitur animos dum Ex- 
pefiatione ftupent, ſeu pana, ſeu beneficio preoccupari opportet. The Gods have put it into the 
power of this Reverend Counſel, to determine whether the Latins ſhall be a people, or not. As 
zo them, your peace will be perpetual, which way ſoever you takg ; Are you diſpoſed to ſeverity, 
and will deftroy thoſe poor people that are conquered , and your Priſoners ? They are at your 


. mercy, and you may extinguiſh their very name. Are you diſpoſed according to the example 


of your Anceſtors to propagate your intereſt by receiving them into your City ? You bave an 
opportunity of doing it with the higheſt advantage and glory, Certainly no Empire is ſo 
firm , as where Subjetis exſult in ther obedience. Itwill be expedient therefore, whilſt they are 
in amazement and ſuſpence, to ſettle their minds one way, either by puniſhment or pardon. 
According to the ConſuPs propoſal, the Senate came to an iſſue, and gave ſentence Town 
by Town, according to the Nature of their deſerts; but all in extreams, without any me= 
diocrity 3 for ſome they not only pardoned, but loaded them with benefits, made them free 


of theirown City, and gave them many other priviledges, and exemptions, 'and thereby 
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ſecured thgii not only fxqm Rebelling, but from ever conſpiring again. The reſt whom 
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they thaught fit to make examples, were brought Priſoners to Rome, puniſh'd with all kind 
of {everiy, Their Houſes deſtroyed, their Lands confiſcated, their Perſons diſperſed, fo as 


it was rt poſſible for them any way to do any miſchief for the future. This was the way 
the Rogans took in the ſettlement of Latinm, which ought to be obſerved and imitated by 
all wii Princes and States3 and if the Florentines had followed it in the year 1502. when 
Arezg0 and the whole Valley of Chiana rebelled, they had continued their Authority, aug- 
menfed their State, and ſupplyed themſelves with thoſe fields which they wanted for their 
ſubfiſtance. But they took the middle way (betwixt the extreams of rigour and remiſ- 
ligh) which is always moſt dangerous 3 they kept the City , removed the Magiltrates, de- 
graded the great Men, baniſhed ſome, and executed others. If any in their Councils 
dviſed to have the City demoliſhed,it was anſwered, It could not be done without diſhonor 
and reflexion upon their own 3 as if Florence was fo weak and inconſiderable, it was not 
able to keepa Garriſon in Arezzo. This argument was of that ſort which carry ſome 
appearance, but are not really true. *Tis much as if we ſhould argue a Parricide or Felon, 
or other egregious Malcfactor, is not to be put to death, left it ſhould be thoughtthe Prince 
or Republick was too jmpotent to reſtrain them any ather way. But thoſe who are of that 
opinion are to conſider, that when a private perſon, or whole City offends ſo highly againſt 
his Prince, or his Government 3 To make them examples to other people, and bridle them 
{o as they may be ſure to be no more guilty for the future,the ſureſt way is utterly to deſtroy 
them 3 and itis more honourable for a Prince to extirpate them quite at once, than to 
endeayour to preſerye them.with a thouſand difficulties and dangers : For whoever he he 
that knows not how to puniſh his delinquents according to the merits of their offence, and 
ſo as toſecure himſelf for the future, is either a weak, or a poor ſpirited Prince. To con- 
firm what is ſaid, we may produce another example of the Romans, in their Sentence upon 
the Priveraates; from whence (as Lipy ſays) two things areto be concluded 3 one is, that 
Rebels are to be pardoned frankly, and obliged 3 or utterly extinguiſhed. The other that 
generoſity of mind, and eddineſs and conſtancy in our anſwers when given to wile amen, 
make ſtrangely for our advantage. The Roman Senate was afſembled to give Sentence upon 
the Priverpates who had been in Rebelligm, and being reduced by force of Arms, had {ent 
ſeveral of their chicf Citizens to implore the mercy of the Romans : being brought into 
the Senate (where every body was perſwading according to his inclination, ſome tor mercy, 
and ſome for ſeverity). one of the Senators (before they could come to a reſolution) ask'd 
one of the Petitioners, DBnam penam meritos Privernates cenſeret. What puniſhment be 
tbought his fellow Citigens deſerved : To which he replyed , Eam quam merentur gui ſe 
bibertate dignos cenſeut, The ſame that they deſerve , who defire to be free. The Senator 
continuing, Qzid fi panam remittimus vobis, qualem nos pacem vobiſcum ſperempys * If we 
ſhould pardan you this time, what peace could we hope for from you ? To which he anſwered, 
Si bonam dederitis, & fidelem & perpetuam z fi malam, haud diuturuam. If it be upon good 
terms, it will be firm and perpetual ; if upon ill, it will hardly laſt long. Upon which the 
better part of the Senate (though ſome oppoſed it.) declared, Se audiviſſe vocene liberi & 
viri , nec credi poſſe illum populum aut homiuem denigz in ea conditione cujus enm penitnt, 
dintius quam neceſſe ſit manſurum. Thi pacem eſſe fidam, ubi voluntarii pacati ſint, neg; 
eo loco whi ſervitutem eſſe velint, fidem ſperendam. That the had ſpoke like a mau, axd like 
a Free-man. That it was not to be jmagined any people or private perſon would ſubmit to 
a condition that oppreſ;*d him, longer than by neceſſity he was conſtrained. That if any peace 
be laſting and inviolable, it is where the parties do valuntarily ſubſcribe, not where ſervitude 
| and ſlavery is impoſed. And thereupon' it was decreed, that the Privernates ſhoald be 
Civitate donati, and enjoy all the Priviledges of the Romans, concluding, Eos gui nihil pre- 
zerquam de libertate cogitant dignos efſe qui Romani flant. That they deſerved to be Romans , 
whoſe liberty was the greateſt part of their care. And this frank and: generous way of an- 
ſwering, took mightily with thoſe grave-men, .as knowing that whatever they had aid 
otherwiſe, would not.have been from the heart, but with compliance and ſubmithon to 
their fortune and diſtreſs. And this is moſt certain, whoever {peaks otherwile (eſpecially 
if either he has been, or but thought himſelf free.) does but equivacate , and he that 
believes him, takes wrong Counſels, ſuch as are neither good for himſelf , nor ſatisfactory 
to them, which many times produces Rebellion, and the ruine of the State : And things 
being ſo, we conclude, according to our propoſition in the beginnin of our diſcourle 3 
That,upon any great Sentence to be given againl(t a people or City that has been :formexly 
free, the ſurelt way is, to wave all moderation, and either to care(s or extinguiſh them. 
He that proceeds otherwiſe , will find himſelf inan error, as the Samnites were, when ha» 


ving encloſed the Romans ad Turcas Candinas, they neither diſcharged them freely, = 
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put them tothe Sword, as one of their grave Citizens adviſed 3 but abuſed ther\, and pil- 

laged them, and diſmiſſed them ſub jugum when they had done. But not lo 

were mad ſenſible of their error, and that the old Citizen was in the right; aS\we ſhall 

. ſhow more at large hereafter. 


CHAP. XXIV. 
That in the Generality, Caſtles and Citadels do more miſchief than gos 4\\ 


O the States-men of our times, it may perhaps ſeem indiſcretion or inadvertancy in 
the Komans, that being defirous to keep Latiunm, and Privernum in {ubjeCtion, they 
built neither Caſtles nor Citadels to ſecure them : and indeed they differed exceedingly 
from our Florentine Politicians, who are of opinion that not only Piſa, but all other Cities 
whatever are tobe kept under that way, and ſurely had the Romans been like us, they 
would have been of. the ſame opinion 3 but differing in their courage, their judgment, and 
their power, they differed likewiſe in their reſolutions. Nor during all the time of their 
liberty, were the Romgns known to build any Caſtle or Citadel to keep any City in awe, - Or 
any Province in peacez only ſome indeed which were fortitied before, they garriſoned, and 
continued 3 which being ſo, and quite contrary to the Sentiment of our times 1 think it 
'not amiſs, if in this place I enquire whether ſuch things be profitable or unprofitable to the 
perſons who build them. It is therefore to be conſidered, that ſuch Fortreſles are erected, 
either to repel an Enemy, or reſtrain a Subjeq, and keep him in obedience. In the firſt 
caſe I do pronounce them unneceſſary 3 in the - ſecond dangerous. They are dangerous, . 
and do rather obfiru& than promote obedience in the ſubject 3 becauſe the great danger of 
Rebellion proceeds from hatred which the people have conceived againſt their Prince, that 
hatred proceeds from his injuſtice to the people, and he is faid to be unjuſt when he go- 
verns them arbitrarily, and by force, which is never ſo manifeſt, as when he builds ſuch 
Caſtles and Citadels among them, that no man mfght be able in any manner to oppoſe him. 
Which being ſo, thoſe kind of fortifications are not only uſeleſs and ' improper to keep the 
Sabje& in ſubjeQion 3 but dangerous, ſeeing by preſumption upon them, Princes are en- 
couraged to treat their Subjes worſe than otherwiſe they would do, by which they con- 
trad the odium of the people; and what is the conſequence ? Rebellion, and Blood, and 
Confulion : Neither when troubles ariſe, and Wars break out, is there that defence or 
{ccurity in them, as is now adays- imagined 3 for there are only two ways of keeping a 
conquered people in obedience, you muſt cither have a ſtanding Army ( as the Romans 
had) always ready to ſubdue them 3 or you muſt divide, diſperſe, or deſtroy them in ſuch 
manner, that they may never get together again to diſturb you : For though you impove- 
riſh and plunder them never ſo much , Spoliatis arma ſuperſunt , They will find Arms to 
revenge themſelves ; and if you diſarm them never ſo carefully, Furer arma miniftrat.” Their 
Fury, will ſupply them. If you cut off their Commanders, like Hydra's, others will ſuc- 
ceed, and do as much miſchief : If you build theſe Caftles, in time of Peace they may be 
{erviceable, and make you more bold , and fecure againſt your Subjects 3 ' but when War 
comes, and both your Subjects and Enemies infeſt you, it is impoſhble they ſhould defend 
you again(t both. And if ever they were uſeleſs, it is now ſince the uſe of Artillery is 
known, againſi the tury of which no little Fort (from whence other Guns cannot play 
with ſecurity again, and where they want ground for repairing their bFeaches, or making 
new retrenchments upon occaſion_) can poſhbly ſtand : and being ſo, conſider ſeriouſly with 
your ſelf whether theſe kind of Fortreſfes are like to keep your old Subjects, or your new 
Conqueſis in obedience ?- If your Territory be hereditary, and you have received it from 
your Anceſtors, to build Caſtles to keep your own natural SubjeRs in obedience , will be 
to little purpoſe, for theireaſons abovelaid, ſeeing they will be but a means to make you and 
your polterity the more Tyrannjical, and by conſequence expoſe you to the hatred of the 
people, againtt which they will be afterwards unable to defend you. So that for theſe 
reaſons, that neither he himſelf nor his heirs may have ocealion to entrench too much upon 
the people; and the people have no occaſion to abhor him, a wiſe Prince will never build 
Citadels; and though Franceſco Sforza Duke of Milan was reputed a wiſe man, and 
built a Citadel at Mi/ay to ſecure his Uſurpations, yet his wiſdom did not appear in that, 
| torit proved afterwards the ruine of his poſterity. For preſuming upon that , they. took 
the more conhdence to oppreſs the: people , which incenſed them fo highly, chat they re- 


volted upon the firſt approach of an Enemy, and turned their Prince out ot that Province. 


So. 
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So that that Citadel did him no good in time of War againſt the incurſions of the Enem ; 
and in time of Peace, making him more inſolent, it did but expoſe him to the hatred of 
the people z whereas if no Citadel had been built, and yet they had been ſo indiſcreet as ts 
have behaved themſelves inſolently to their Subjects, ſome or other of them who hag 
been ipjured would have remonſtrated to their Prince, the danger of his courſes, before he 
had contracted-the general odium 3 by which there would have been a- paſlibility that he 
might have reform'd, and reconciled himſelt to his Subje&s3 and had he done fo, he 
would have better defended himſelt againſt the French with the affections of his people, 
and no Citadel 3 than with a Citadel, and no affections of the people. Beſides there are 
many ways of loſing theſe Citadels ;: by force, by fraud, by corrupting the Governour, by 
ſtarving, and by ſtorm. And it you have loſt a City, which youare in hopes of recovering 
by the favour of the Citadel , which ſtill holds out for you 3 it will require an Army: 
as much as if there were no Citadel at all; and ſo much the ſtronger , by how much *tis 
probable the people may be more incenſed from the miſchief which they have received out 
of the Caſtle, than they would have been, had there been no Caſtle at all. Experience 

it ſelf has ſince taught us that that Citadel of Milan was of no advantage, cither to the 

Dukes of Milan, nor French in time of their adverlity z but in time of Peace did them 

much prejudice, by hindring them from taking ſuch ways as might have obliged the peo- 


ple, and rendered them well affe&ed to their Government. Guido Ubalds Son to Frederic . 


Duke of Urbin, wasa great Captain as any in his time, being driven out of his Country 
by Ceſar Borgia (Son to Alexander VI.) and recovering it atterwards by an accident, he 
cauſed all the Fortreſſes in the whole Province to be diſmantled, and deſiroyed; as things 
which he had found by experience were more to his prejudice than ſecurity. For being 


beloved by the people, he would not do them the injury to put Garriſons in them ; and 


if he had, upon any invaſion from the Enemy, he could not have kept them without a 
field Army torelieve them. Julius the Pope, having driven the Bextivogli out of Bononia, 
built a Citadel there, and put in ſuch a Governour as partly by his own ill nature, and 


partly by the inſtructions of his Maſter, killed many of the Citizens, and committed ſeve- 


ral cruelties, which provoked the Boxonians fo exceedingly, that they rebelled , and reco- 
vered the Citadel, which had the Govexnour been more moderate, might have been longer 


in his power. Nicolo de Caſtello Father of theVitelli, (returning into his Country, from 


whence he had been baniſhed by the Popes) immediately demoliſhed two Fortrefſes which 
Had been raiſed by Sixtus IV.as judging the hearts of the people more like than thoſe Caftles 
to ſecure him. But of all, there is no example, cyinces the unuſefulneſs of theſe kind 


. of Garriſons, arid the convenience of taking them away , more than that which hapned 


lately at Genonz 3 for the faid City revclting from Lewis XII. of France, in the year 1507. 
Lewis came with a ſtrong Army into Italy, and having reduced it, built a Caſtle of greater 
ſtrength and capacity than any of that time 3 for it was built upon a promontory that Com- 
manded the Sea called Godefa, the Harbour, and the Town, ſo that by all people it was 


held inexpugnable. But the French being driven out of Italy in the year 1512. Genoa 


rebelled (notwithſtanding the Caſtle) and Ottanio Fegoſa taking the Government upon 
him, in ſixteen months brought the Caſtle to ſuch extremity, that it was forced to ſurren- 
der 3 whereupon, though he was adviſed to keep it as a refuge in caſe of any diſaſter z yet 
being a wiſe man, and knowing well that a Prince is in nothing ſo fate, as in the affeQions 
of his Subjects, he cauſed it to be demoliſhed , and he found the benefit of that Counſel, 
for by it he has held that Government to this day 3 and that fo ſtrongly, that whereas be- 
fore, the appearance of a thouſand Foot was ſufficient at any time to have carried it 3 his 
adverſaries afſaulged it with ten thouſand, and could do him no wrong, - So that we ſee 
the Jemoliſhid'Ie Fegoſa no hurt, and the making it did the King of France no good 3 
for when he was able to bring an Army into Italy, he was able to recover Genoa without 
the help of the Caſtle 3 but when he could bring no Army, he could not keep it, though 
the Caijtle was for him : From whence it follows, that as the building of it , was a great 
expence, and the loſs of ita great diſhonour to the King of France 3 fo the taking of it 
was great glory to Ottaviano, and the ruining it, a great advantage. And it is the fame 
thing with thoſe who build them in their new Conqueſis , to keep their new Subjects in 
obedience, which if the example of Genoxa and the French (ſhould be inſufficient to prove, 
the Cities of Florence and Piſa, will doit effetually. The Florentines built a Citadel at 
Piſa, and ſeveral other Fortreſſes to keep it in awe 3 not conlidering that a City which had 
been free, and in continual emulation of the Florentine greatneſs, was not any other way 
to be kept to its duty, unleſs (according to the praftice of the Romans) they made a fair 
and honourable league with it, or utterly ſubverted it. But how much thoſe Fortreſles 
anſwered their deſigns, appeared when Charles TOS. wane his Expedition into Italy, to 
Bb whom 


— 
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whom they were generally ſurrendered, cither thorow the .fear or falſhood of their Go- 
vernours. So that had not they been built, the Florentines had never relyed ſo much upon 
them for the keeping of Piſa, but had thought of ſome ſafer way to have ſecured it againſt 
the King of France. I conclude then, that to keep ones own Native Country in ſubje- 
. Aion, Fortreſles are dangerous, and to keep new Conqueſts, they are ineffectual : To 
prove that the Juthority and praQtice of the Romans cnght to be ſufficient, who whenever 
they had a mind to reſtrain the power, and bridle the fury of the people, did it not by 
erecting new Fortreſſes, but by demoliſhing the old. It it be objected that Tarentum of 
old, and Breſfs of late years were recovered by the tidelity of the Caſtles, when the Towns 
had revolted. 1 anſwer, that as to the recovery of Tarentum , the Caſtile contributed no- 
thing, for the Conſul Qnintus Fabins was ſent thither with an Army firong enough to 
have retaken it, had there been no Caſtle at all: and, what advantage was it to the Romans 
that the Caſtle held for them, if the recovery of the Town required a Conſular Army, and 
the preſence of ſo great a Soldier as Fabins Maximus 3 and that they might have retaken it 
without the help of the Caſtle, is clear in the example of Capra, which _ recovered, 
when there was no Caſtle to befriend them. In the caſe of Breſſia, the circumſtances were 
very extraordinary 3 for it ſeldom happens that when a City revolts, and the Caſtle holds 
out for you, That the Caſtle has a field Army hard by, and ready torelieve you. Monſieur 
de Foix General for the King of France, being with his Army at Bologna, and underſtanding 
the defeQtion of the Breſſians, marched immediately to recover it, and in three days time 
(by the help of the Caſtile) was Maſter of it again. So that it was not wholly by the 
benefit of the Caſtle that Breſſia was recovered , but by the preſence and dexterity of Mox- 
fieur de Foix and his Army. - And this example may be ſufhcient to ballance all others to 
the contrary 3 for we ſeedaily in our times, multitudes of Caſtles taken and retaken', and 
following the fate of their Citfes, and that with no more difficulty or yaricty of fortune, 
than when there are none at all z as has been viſible in Lombardy, Romagna, the Kir 
of Naples, and all other quarters of Italy. Agd as to thoſe Citadels which are built in 
your new Conqueſts, to defend you from your Enemies abroad 3 they alſo are abſolutely 
unneceffary, where you have an Army in the field 3 and where you have none, they are of 
no uſe. A good Army without any ſuch Forts, is ſufficient to defend you. And this has 
been found by experience by all thoſe who have been thought excellent in the Arts of War, 
or of Peace 3 and particularly by the Romans and Spartans : The Romans never creed 
any new Caſtles, and the Spartans never ſuffered any old 3 but what Cities foever th 
conquered, down went their Walls; nay, even in their own Cities they would not permit 
any fortification, as believing nothing ſo proper to defend them as the virtue and cou 
of their Citizens. A Spartan being demanded by an Athenian, Whether the IWalls of Athens 
were not very beautiful ? Jes, ſays the Spartan, if it was but inhabited bMPomen. A Prince 
therefore who has a good Army in the field, may have ſome benefit by his Caſtles, if they 
be upon the Frontiers of his ny any or in ſome places upon the Coaſt, where they may 
retard and entertain an Enemy for ſome time till the Army can come up : But if the Prince 
has no Army on foot, let his Caſtles be where they will, upon the Frontiers or elſewhere, 
they are either unſerviceable or dangerous : dangerous, becauſe they are ecafily loſi,and made 
uſe of by the Enemy againſt you or if they be too firong to be taken, yet the Enemy 
marches on, and leaves them unſerviceable behind him. For an Army that has no Enemy 
in the field to confront it, takes nonotice of Cities or Caſtles, but paſſing by as it pleaſes, 
rambles up and down, and ravages the whole Country as may be obſeryed Ex in ancient 
Hiſtory and new. Franceſco Maria not many years ſince invaded the Dutchy of Urbix, nor 
concern'd himſelf at all, though heleft ten of his Enemies Cities behind him. Wherefore 
that Prince who has a good Army,need not ſtand upon Caſiles z and he that has no Caſtles, 
| need not trouble himſelf to build any 3 all that he is tq do, is, to fortifie the Town of his 
own refidence as well as he can, and accuſtom the Citizens to Arms, that he may be able 
to ſuſtain an Enemy, at leaſt for a while, till he can make his conditions, or procure relief : 
All other defigns are expenſive in times of Peace 3 and unprofitable in time of War z {o 
that he who conſiders what has been faid, muſt acknowledge that as the Romans were wiſe 
im every thing elſe, ſo more particularly in their affairs with the Latins, and Privernates, in 


- not thinking of Caſiles and Fortreſſes, but of more noble and. generous ways of ſecuring 
their allegiance, | 


CHAP. 
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C H A P. XXV. 


To attempt a City full of inteſtine diviſions , and to expe@# to carry it 
thereby , is uncertain and dangerous. 


T He diviſions in the Common-wealth of Rome were fo great betwixt the People and 
the Nobility, that the Veientes and Hetruſci, taking the opportunity , conſpired its 
deſtruction, and having raiſed an Army, and harraffed their whole Country, the Senate 
ſent out G. Manlizs, and M. Fabixs againſt them; whoſe Army encamping near the 
Enemy, were ſo provoked by the inſolence of their language, that the Romans laid aſide 
their private ahimoſities, and coming to a Battel overthrew them 3 by which we may ob- 
{erve how eaſily we erre in our Counſels, and how we loſe things many times the ſame way 
by which we intended to gain them. . The Veientes thought by aflaulting the Romans 


-whilſt they were embroil'd in their inteſtine divitions,they ſhould certainly overcome them . 


and their invading them at that-time, united the Enemy, and ruined themſelves; and not 
without reaſon, tor the occaſion of diſcord and faction in a Common-wealth is idleneſs, 
and peace 3 and there is nothing unites like apprehenſion, and War. So that had the 
Veientes been wiſe as they ſhould have;been, they ſhould have forborn making, War upon 
them at that time, and have tryed other artificial ways to have deſtroyed them. The ſureſt 
way is to infinuate, and make your ſelf a Mediator betwixt them, and to take upon your 


ſelf the arbitration , rather than they ſhould come to blows. When ir is come to thar, 


you are privately and gently to ſupply the weaker fide 3 to foment and continue the War, 
till they conſume one another 3 but be ſure your ſupplics be not too great, leſt both parties 
begin to-ſuſpe& you, and believe your delign is to ruine them both , and make your ſelf 
Pririce. Tf this way be well managed, it will certainly bring you to the end which you 


defired ;- for when both ſides are weary, they will commit themſelves to yuur arbitration. _ 


By theſe Arts, the City of Piſtoia returned to its dependance upon Florence ; for labouring 
under inteſtine diviſions, the Florentines favouring firſt one fide, and then the other (but 
ſo pily that no occaſion of jealouſie was given to either) brought them both in a ſhort time 
to be weary of their diſtrations, and throw themſelves unanimouſly jnto their arms. 
The Government of the City of Siexa had never been changed by their own domeſtick 
difſentions, had not the Florentines ſupplicd both parties-under-hand, and fomented them 
that way, whereas had they appeared openly and above board, it would have been a means 
to have united them. I ſhall add one example more , Philip Viſconti Duke of Milan made 
War many times upon the Florentines, hoping by the difſentions of the City to have con- 
quered them the more eaſily, buthe never ſucceeded. So chat complaining one time of 


his misfortunes, he had this Expreſſion , The follies of the Florentines have coſt me two 


millions of Mony, to no purpoſe. In ſhort, as the V eientes and Tuſcans found themſelves in 


an error (when they thought by help of the differences in Rome, to have maſtered the 
Romans) and were ruined themſelves for their pains. So it will fare with whoever takes 
that way to opprels or ſubvert any other Government. 


C H A P. XXVL 
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COT 


He who contemns or reproaches another perſon , incurs his hatred , 
without any advantage to himſelf. 


Look upon it as one of the greateſt points of diſcretion in a man, to forbear injury and 
l threatning, eſpecially in words : neither of them weakens the Eneiny, but threatning 
makes him more cautious, and injury the more inveterate, and induſirious to revenge it. 
This is manifeſt by the example of the Veienti (of which I diſcourſed in the foregoing 
Chapter) for not contenting themſelves with the miſchicts that they brought upon them 
by the War, they added contumely and opprobrious language, which fo provoked and 
enflamed the Roman Army, that whereas before they were irreſolute, and ſeemed to decline 
it, they now fell upon them" unanimouſly , and over-threw them. So that it ought to be 
the principal care in an Officer that neither himſelf nor his Soldiers do incenſe and exaſpe- 


rate his Enemy by ill language 3 for that makes him but the more ſo, does not at all hinder | 


him from revenging himſelt, but does the Author more miſchief than the Enemy. And 


| | of 
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of this we have a notable example in Aſia. Gabades the Perſian General having beſieged 
Amida a long time, without any conſiderable progreſs; weary of the tediouſneſs of the 
Leaguer, and hopeleſs of ſucceſs, he reſolved to draw off and be gone 3 but as he was 
railing his Camp, the Garriſon perceiving it, got all upon the Walls, and with the baſeſt 
and moſt provoking circumſtances imaginable upbraided them with Cowardize; which 
nettled Gabedes in (ach manner, that he changed his Counſels, fate down again, and ply*d 
it with that induſtry and indignation , that he took it in few days, and gave it up to the 
fury of the Soldier. The fame thing hapned to the Veienti (as I faid before) who not 
contenting themſelves to make War upon the Romans, went up under their very Noſes to 
reproach them 3 and what followed ? they irritated them fo, that they ſettled the courage, 
and united the animolities of the Roman Army, and put them into fo high a fit of impa- 
tience, that they forced the Conful to a Battel, in which the Veientes received the reward 
of their contuniacy. He therefore who is General of an Army, or Governopr of a Com- 
mon-wealth, and'commands or governs diſcreetly, takes particular care that ſuch ill lan- 
guage be not uſed either in the City or Army, to one another, nor tv the Enemy : For to 
an Enemy, they make him but worſe, unleſs ſuch remedies be applyed, asare practiſed by 
wiſe men. The Romans having left two of their Legions at Capoxa, they conſpired 
againſt the Capoxans (as ſhall be deſcribed more largely hereafter) which occaſioned a great 
ſedition, but it was afterwards appeaſed by Valerins Chrvinus , and among other things 
neceſſary in that junure, an a& of Oblivion was paſfed, with Lo penalty to any man 
that ſhould upbraid any of the Soldiers by their Sedition. Tiberins Grachus having the 
comtnand of a certain number of Servants (in the time of Hanibal's Wars) which the 
ſcarcity of men, had forced the Romans to Arm, made it nolefs than death for any man to 
reproach them by their ſervitude. So mindful were the Roman Officers always of pre- 
venting ſuch exprobration, as knowing that nothing provokes and incenſes a man fo highly 
as to have his imperfections rip'd up, whether in carneſt, or in jeſt, *tis the ſame thing. 
Nam facetie aſpere , quando niminm ex vero traxere , acrem ſui memoriam relinqunt , 
for biting raillery, eſpecially with a tinQure'of truth, leaves an ill impreſſion upon the 

Memory. | | | 
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CH A P. XXVIL.. 


Wiſe Princes , and well governed States ought to be contented with vidory ; for 
many times whilſt they think to puſh things forward, they loſe all. 


Hat we uſe our Enemy with rude and diſhonorable language, proceeds either from in- 
ſolence upon ſome victory paſt or extraordinary confidence of obtaining it, which 
being falſe, perplexes our underſtanding, and makes us err not only in our words, but our 
ations. For from the time that error ſeizes upon our judgments, it makes us many times 
loſe the occaſion of a certain good, in hopes of a better that is but uncertain, which is a 
point not unworthy our contideration, ſeeing thereby our reaſon is diſturbed , and our 
State many times brought in danger of ruine 3 and this I ſhall demonſtrate by examples 
both ancient and modern , becauſe arguments cannot do it ſo diſtintly. Hanibal after he 
had defeated the Romans at Cannas, ſent Meſſengers to Carthage with the news of his Vi- 
Ctory, and to delire Supplies. The Senate was a long time in Counſel what was to be 
done, Aunon, a graveand ſolid Citizen being preſent, adviſed them to make wiſe uſe of 
their Victory, and think of making Peace with the Romans , which they might do upon 
better conditions now they were Conquerors, than they were in reaſon to expect upon any 
diſaſter. That the Carthaginians had (atisfied the whole world that they were able to ba- 
lance the Romans 3 for they had fought with them, and beaten them 3 and having gone fo 
far with honour and ſucceſs, they ought not (at leaſt in his judgment) expoſe what they 
had got, and by hoping for more, run a hazard of loſing all : But this Counſel was not 
followed, though afterwards, when too late, it was found to be the better. | 
Alexander the great had coriquered all the Eaſt , when the Common-wealth of Tyre 
(a great Town ſcituate like Venice in the water) amazed at the grandeur of Alexander, (ent 
Embaſladors to him to offer him their obedience and ſubje&tion upon what terms he 
pleaſed, only they were unwilling either himſelf, or any of his Army ſhould come into their 
Town. Alexander diſdaining to be excluded by a private City, to whom the whole world 
had opened their Gates 3 rejected their offers, ſent their Embaſſadors back, and went im- 
mediately to belicge it The Town ſtood in the Sea, and was well provided both with 


Victual 


— 
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Victual and Ammunition 5 inſomuch as at four months end Alexander began to conſider 
that that ſingle Town had deprived his glory of more-time, than many other of his Con< 
queſts of much greater importance : Whereupon he reſolved tocome to an agreement with 
them, and to grant them the conditions which they demanded at firſt 3 but the Tyrians 
tranſported with pride, not only refuſed his proffers, but put his Meſſengers to death ; upon 
which in a rage Alexander cauſed it to be aſſaulted immediately, and it was done with that 
fury, that the Town was taken and fack*d, and part of .the people put to the Sword, and 
the reſt made ſlav&s. . In the year 1512. a Spaniſh Army came into the Dominions of the 
Florentines to reſtore the Medici in Florence, and tax the City and they were called in, 
and conducted by the Citizens themſelves, who had promiſed, that as ſoon as they appeared 
in thoſe parts, they would take Arms, and declare for them 3 being entered in the plain, 
and finding no body to joyn with them, or ſupply them, ſcarcity of proviſions prevailed 
with the Spaniard to think of a Treaty, and propoſe it to the Enemy, but the Florentines 
were too high, and refuſed it, which was the loſs of Prato, and the ruine of their State. 
So then a Prince that is attack'd by another Prince more potent than himſelf, cannot be 

ilty of a greater error, than to refuſe an agreement, eſpecially when it is offered 3 for 
1t can never be ſo bad, but it ſhall have in it ſomething of advantage for him who accepts it, 
and perhaps contribute to his Victory, It ought therefore to have ſatisfied the people of 
Tyre that Alexander accepted of the conditions which he had formerly denyed them 3 and 
it had been Vitory enough for them, that with Arms in their hands they had forced ſo 
great a Conqueror to condeſcend. , It was the fame caſe with the Florentizesz they ought 
to have been contented; and thought it honour enough that the Spaniſh Army complyed, 
and wasreduced to a condition of granting part of their deſires, though they would not 
gratifie them in all; for it was plain, the deſign of that Army was to change the Govern- * 
ment 3 to break their league with the French; and to raiſe what Money upon them they 
could. . Though of theſe three points, they had obtained the two laſt, and the firſt alone 
had remained entire to the Florextizes (that is to ſay, the Government of the City) every 
Citizen (beſides the ſecurity of his life) would have had ſome honour and ſatisfaction, 
without concerning themſelves ſo much for the loſs of the other two. And though by the 
poſture of their affairs their ſucceſs ſeem?d to be certain 3 yet they ought not to have ex- 
poſed nan, to the diſcretion of Fortune, ſeeing their all was at ſtake, which no wiſe man 
will hazard but upon inevitable neceſſity. Hanibal having left Italy , where he had been 
ſixteen years together with a _ deal of honour, being called home to the relief of his 
own Country, tonnd Aſdrubal and Siphax defeated 3 the Kingdom of Namidis loſt 3 The 
Carthaginians retired, and coop'd up within the circumference of their own walls, ſo as 
they had no hopes but in Hanibal and his Arty. Hanibal being {enfible that this was the 
laſt caſt, and that if he miſcarried, his Country was quite loſt, reſolved to put nothing 
to a hazard, till he had tryed all other ways; and was not aſhamed to make the firtt 
overture of a Peace, as knowing that if there was any hopes left for his Country, 
it was in that, rather than War 3 but, being refuſed, he reſolved to fight (though with 
very little hopes) ſuppoling he might poſſibly win the day , or if he did loſe it, it ſhould 
not be without leaving ſome teſtimony of his courage and generohity. It then Hanibal, 
a perſon of that great Experience and Conduct , at the head of a great Army, choſe 
rather to have had things determined by treaty and accommodation, than Battel ; upon 
the loſs of which, the wealth and liberty of his Country depended : what is he to do, 
who has not his courage nor experience ? But men are ſubject to ſtrange and imaginary 
hopes, upon which repoling with too much confidence, they take their meaſures amis, 
and-are many times ruined. 
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How much it is for the intereſt of .all Governments that all injury be puniſhed, 
whether againſt the publick,, or particular pat 8s 


T iscafily known to what men are often tranſported by choler and indignation , by 
l what hapned tc the Romans, when they ſent the three Fabi: Embaſſadors towards the 
Gauls, who wete entered into Tuſcany, and had laid ſiege to Cluſmem. For the Cluſtans 
being belieged, ſent to the Romans to relieve them, and the Romayes ſent to the French to 
require them in the name of the people of Rome, to withdraw their forces out of Tuſcany z 


The Roman Embaſſadors arrived at the Army, but being better Soldiers than (On 
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when the Armies came to engage, they put themſelves at the head of the Clxſians , to 
fight againſt the French, which being obſerved by the F rench, turn'd all their former hatred 
to the Tuſcans, upon the Romans, which was much encreaſed after they had ſent Embaſſa- 
dors to complain of it at Rome, and to require that thoſe who had committed that fault, 
might be delivered up into their hands, to make ſatisfaction for their offence. But inſtead 
of granting their demands, or puniſhing their delinquency themſelves, they were created 
Tribunes with Conſular authority. Which coming afterwards to the Ears of the Frexch, 
finding thoſe perſons advanced, who ought rather to have been puniſhed , they interpre- 
ted it as done in affront to them, and being enflamed with anger and diſdain,they marched 
dire&ly to Rome, aſſaulted and took it, all but the Capitol, which hapned to them for 
nothing, but that the Romans (when their Embaſladors had contra jus gentium, fought 
againſt the French) had been ſo far from doing them juſtice, that the ſaid Embaſſadors 
were adyanced and preferred. For which reaſon, a Prince and Common-wealth is to 
take care that no ſuch injury be done, not only to a Nation, or Commonalty, but to any 
particular perſon 3 for if a man be highly offended either by a State, or private perſon, 
and has not the fatisfa&tion he defires, if it be in a Republick, he ceaſes not to purſue his 
revenge, though with the ruine of the State. If it be under a Monarchy , and he finds 


himſelt touched in point of honour, if he has the leaſt ſpark of generoſity in him , he 


will never be quiet till he be revenged, though with never ſo much prejudice to himſelf, 
of which caſe wecannot have an apter and truer example, than in Philip of Macedon, the 
Father of Alexander the {coma Philip had in his Court a young Gentleman of very ex- 


- quiſite beauty called Pauſanias, with whom Attalns (a great favourite of the faid Phi- 


Lips) was enamoured 3 having tempted and ſolicited him many times to fatisfie his paſſion, 
and found him always averſe, he reſolved to do that by force or ſurprize, which he could 
not do otherwiſe : To this purpoſe he made a ſolemn feaſt, and invited Pauſanias, and 


ſeveral other great perſons : when they had filled themſelves well with their good cheer, 


he cauſed Paxſanias to be taken from the Table, and carried to a private place, and not only 
ſatisfied his own luſt, but cauſed him to be vitiated by ſeveral others. Pauſanias com- 
plained heavily to King Philip, who having kept him for ſome time in hopes of doing him 
Juſtice, inſtead of . performing, he advanced Attalus to the Government of .a Province in 
Greece : Which Pauſanias relenting 3 in great anger that his adverſary againſt whom he 


had ſo long, and fo earneſtly ſolicited, ſhould now be preferred, he began to turn his in-- 
dignation upon the King, who had refuſed to right him, rather than upon the perſon who 


had done him the wrong : Infomuch that the very morning his Daughter was married to 
Alexander of Epirus, as Philip was going to the Temple to celebrate the Nuptiality with 
his Son Alexander on one hand of him, and his new & 

aſſaulted and flew ſhim. This example is much like that of the Romans, and is to be ob- 
ſerved by any man that governs 3 who is never to deſpiſe any body ſo as not to believe but 


he who is injured will revenge himſelf ſometime or other, though with never ſo much: 
danger and detriment to himſelf. 


Me 


CHA P. XXIX. 


Fortune caſts a miſt before peoples eyes, when ſhe would not have 
them oppoſe her deſigns. 


F the courſe of humane affairs be conſidered, it will appear, that many accidents ariſe, 
againſt which the Heavens do not ſuffer us to provide : And when this hapned at 
Rome, where there was ſo much Virtue, and Piety, and Order, well may it happen more 
fsequently in thoſe Cities and Provinces where there are no ſuch things to be found. And 
becauſe the place is remarkable,to ſhow the influence which the Heavens have upon humane 
affairs, Titus Livius has diſcourſed of it largely and efficaciouſly, telling us, That the Stars 
to make us ſenſible of their power, firſt diſpoſed the ſaid Fabi: (who were ſent Embaſſa- 
dors to the French) to fight as aboveſaid, to the end that upon that occalion , they might 
make War upon Rome. In the next place, they beſotted the Romans ſo, as they did no- 
thing worthy of the nanie of Romans in order to their defence, having baniſhed Camillu 
(the only perſon capable of ſtanding them in ſtead) to Ardea. Again, when the French 
were upon their march towards Rome, thoſe who to repel the inroads of the Volſci, and 
other bordering Enemies, had made DiRators many times, and with very good ſucceſs, 
made none upon the approach of the French. They were fo ſlow likewiſe, and fo remiſs in 


the 
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the raiſing of Men, and fo tedious in furniſhing them with Arms , that they could ſcarce 
draw out any conſiderable force againft them , till the Enemy was as far as the River 
Alia which is within ten miles of-Kome ; and when their Army was come thither, it was 
not encamped by the Tribunes with the uſual diligence and diſcretion, they having neither 
choſen a good place, nor drawn their line, nor tortitied themſelves with Trenches, nor 
Stoccadoes as formerly, nor doneany thing for their fecurity, either humane, or divine : 
When they came to fight , they drew up their men ſo awkwardly and untowardly , that 
neither Soldier nor Officer did any thing worthy of the Diſcipline of the Romans, (o that 
the Battel was loſt without any effuſion of Blood, the Rowaxs running at the very firſt 
charge, the mu part of them to Veii , the reſt to Rome, and in uch conſternation, 
that they fled direQly to the Capitol before they went home to their houſes. So that the 
Senat without fo much as thinking to defend their City, any more: than the reſt , never 
cauſed the Gates to be ſhut, but part-of them fled away, and part iato the Capitol. There, 
it is true they began to obſerve better orders than before, and managed things with leſs 
confuſion 3 They diſcharged all thoſe that were unſerviceable , and furniſhed themſelves 
with what proviſion they could get, that they might be able to hold out. The greateſt 
partof thoſe uſeleſs people which were turn'd out of the Capitol, as old Men, Women, 
and Children, fled into the Neighbouring Cities 3 the reſt continued in Rome, and were 
a prey to the French. So that if a man ſhould have read their. Exploits in former 
times, and compared them with their aQtions then, he would not have believed them tobe 
the ſame people 3 and Titus Livins gives the reaſon after he had deſcribed all the diforders 
aforcſaid in theſe words, Adeo obcecat animos fortuna, cum vim ſuam ingruentem refringi 
non vult. $6 ſtrangely does fortune blind other people, when ſhe would nat be obſtrutied in 
ber deſigns z and there can be nothing more true. Wherefore men are not ſo much to be 
blamed or commended for their adverſity or proſperity 3 for it is frequently ſeen, ſome are 
hurried toruine, and others advanced to great honour by the ſwing and impulſe of their 
fate, wiſdom availing little againſt the misfortunes of the one, and folly as little againſt 
the felicity of the other. When fortune deligns any great matter , ſhe makes choice of 
ſome man of ſuch courage and parts, as is able to diſcern when fhe preſents him with an 
occaſion ; and fo on the otherlide, when ſhe intends any great deſtruction, ſhe has her 
Inſtruments ready to puſh on the wheel, and affiſt to her deſigns and if there be any 
man capable of obftruQting them in the leaſt, ſhe either rids him out of the way , or 
deprives him of all authority, and leaves him without any faculty to do good. And 
this is abundantly cleared by this place, where Fortune, to amplifie Rome, and bring, it 
to- that Grandeur to which it arrived afterwards 3 thought fit to debaſe it, (as we ſhall 
ſhow at large in the beginning of our thixd Book) but would not utterly deſtroy it - 
or which reaſon, though ſhe permitted Camilius to be baniſhed, ſhe would not ſuffer 
him to be killed 3 though ſhe let Rome be taken, ſhe preſerved the Capitol : Though ſhe 
intitnidated the Romans, and would ſhiffer them to do nothing wiſely for the ſafety of the 
City, yet the left them ſo much wiſdom as ſecured the Capitol : That Rome might be 
taken, ſhe cauſed the greateſt part of the Army that was defeated uponthe Allia, toretire 
to Veii, thereby cutting off all ways for the defence of Rome : But in the midſt of her 
Career, when ſhe ſeem'd in ſuch haſte, and ſo impatient of its deſtruction, the prepared 
every thing that was neceſſary for its preſervation 3 having conveyed a good Army to Veit, 
and Femilles to Ardes, that once again they might make head ynder a General whoſe repu- 
tation was never ſully'd with the ignominy of ſuch a loſs, but food clear and entire for 
the recovery of his Country : And here we might bring fiore of modern examples to 
rove what is ſaid, were not this ſufficient without them. Yet this1 ſhall affert again (and 
by the occurrences in all Hiſtory there is nothing more true) That men may ſecond their 
fortune, not reliſt it 3 and follow the order of her deſigns, but by no means defeat them: 
Nevertheleſs men are not wholly to abandon themſelves, becauſe they know not her end 3 
for her ways being unknownand irregular, may poſſibly be at laft for our good 3 fo that 
we are always to hope the beſt, and that hope is to preſerve us in whatever troubles' or 


diſirefſes we ſhall fall. 
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CHAP. XXN, 


Princes and Republicks that are truly magnificent, do not make their Leagues 
and Alliances with Money, but by their virtue, reputation, and force. . 


"He Romans were beſieged in the Capitol , and though they were in expectation of 
relief from Veii and Camillus, 'yet Famine conſtraining them, they propoſed a par- 

ley with the French, and were to pay a certain Sum of Money for their liberty ; The Arti- 
cles were fign'd, all things concluded, and Commiſſioners ſent in to receive the Money, 
when on a ſudden Camilius appears with his Army, as if fortune had done it (ſays Livy) 
Ut Romani auro redempti. non viverent. That it might not be ſaid the Romans had ever 
been ranſom*d : Which point is not only obſervable in this place, but in the whole progreſs 
of the affairs of that Common-wealth, where it may be ſeen that they never got Town, 
nor never made Peace with their Money 3 - whatever they did, was bravely, and with their 
Arms, which I think is more than can be ſaid of any other State in the world. One of 
the great marks of the puiſſance of this Common-wealth , was the manner of her living 
with her Neighbors. When things are ſo managed in a Government, that the Neighbors 
purchaſe its amity, and make themſelves its Pentioners 3 *tis a certain lign of the potency 
of that Government : But when the Neighbors on the contrary receive Money from it, 
*tis as infallible a fign of its weakneſs. If one reads the Roman Hiſtory, he ſhall find the 
Maſſilians, the Edui, the Rhodians, Hiero of Siracuſe, and Maſſiniſſa, as they were Neigh- 
bors, ſo they were Tributaries to the Romans, contributing to their expences, and Taxes 
as there was occaſion , without expeQation of any other recompence, but protection. 
Where a Prince or Common-wealth is weak, it is otherwiſe, as it appeared by our own 
City of Florence, which in former times when it was in its greateſt reputation, paid annual 
ſtipends to moſt of the little Governments in Romania, "beſides what was received by the 
Perugians, Caftellans, and all their other Neighbors; whereas had it been firong, and 
well Armed, it would have been quite otherwiſe, and all the reſt-wopld have given Flo- 
rence: Money for her prote&ion. . Nor were the Florentines ſingular in this caſe, the Vexe- 
tans did the ſame, and ſo did the King of France, who notwithſtanding the greatneſs of 
his Kingdom, was tribitary to the Swizzers, and the King of England, which proceeded 
from his having diſarmed the people, and preferring a preſent opportunity of ſqueezing 
them, and avoiding an imaginary danger, before: the doing thoſe things that might haye 
ſecured his State, and made it happy for ever 3 which praftice though-for ſome time it may 
produce quiet and repoſe, yet the end is troubles, and loflſes, and ruine without remedy, 

It would be too tedious to recount how often the Florentines, the Venetians, and the 
Kingdom of France have bought off their Wars, and ſubmitted to ſuch diſhonorable terms, 
as the Romans could never be brought to but once. 'TIt would be too tedious to recount 
how many Towns the Florentines, ard the Venetians have bought with their Money,which 
have been the occaſion of great diſorders afterwards, and prov'd that what is gotten by 
gold, is not to be kept with iron. 

This point of generoſity, and this manner of living the Rowans obſerved very pun- 
Ctually whilſt they were frge 3 but after they fell under the Government of Emperors, and 
thoſe Emperors grew bad, they began to degenerate too, and prefer the ſhadow before the 
Sun. They began to be Pentionarics firſt to the Parthians, then to the Germans, aud by 
_ to all their Neighbors, which was the firſt ſtep to the ruine of that great Empise 3 
and all theſe inconveniences proceeded from the. diſarming of the people, and negleQing 
to train them up to Military Diſcipline, from whence a greater miſchief doeg ariſe zand that 
is, That the nearer the Enemy approaches, the weaker, and more unable he finds you ; 
and therefore not being ſtrong enough of your ſelf to repel the Enemy from your borders, 
you are forced to pay tribute to your Neighbors to undertake it for you 3 which being to 
be raiſed and extorted from your Subjed&s, renders them more feeble and impotent. By 
which means it happens ſometimes that thoſe States which are in this condition , may per- 
haps make ſome little refiftance upon the Frontiers, but if the Enemy paſles that, all is 
gone without remedy. But all this is diſorderly, and unnatural 3 for as nature in all anj- 
mals has fortihed the vital and principal, and not extream parts of the body, becauſe the 
body can ſubliſt without the one, but not without the other. So *tis in all Governments, 


- the heart and center is to be fortified, rather than the Frontiers : But this was very ill 


obſerved by the Florentines , for whenever an Enemy had paſt our borders, and took his 
way towards the City, there was no body in a condition to oppoſe him. It was the ſame 
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with the Venetians not many. years ſince, and had not their City been as it were ſwadled 
with. the Sea, it had been certainly deſtroyed. This indeed has not been ſeen ſo frequent- 
ly in France, becaule it is ſo great a Kingdom, and too firong for moſt of its neighbours ; 
nevertheleſs when in the year 1513 they were invaded by the Engliſh, the whole Kingdom 
trembled, and the King of France himſelf, and many others were of opinion, that if he 
loſt one Battel, the whole Kingdom was gone. With the Romans it was quite contrary 
the nearer the enemy approached the City, the ſtronger he found it : this was evident in 
Hanibal*s invaſion, though he had forc'd his way into Italy, fought three great Battels with 
the Romans, and beat them in every one, though they had lott ſo many brave Souldiers 
and Officers,yet they were not only able to continue the. War,but to conquer them atlaſt, 8& 
all by fortifying the heart & center of their Country,and leaving the extremities to ſhift for 
themſelves: for the vitals and fundamentals of their State was the People of Rome, the 
Country of the Latizs, the neighbouring Cities that were in League, and their Colonies 
from whence they drew ſo many Souldiers as were able to fight, and entertain the whole 
World. And this Hanne the Carthaginian underſtood very well : for when after the Bat- 
tel at Cannas Hannibal ſent Mago to Carthage to give them an account of the particu- 
lars of the Victory, Mago having exceedingly magnified the exploits of his Brother, and 
debaſed the Condition of the Romans, Hanno interrupted him, and enquir*d whether any 
of the Roman Cities, or any of their Confederates had revolted ? whether any of their 
Senators were come in to Haxibal? or whether they had ſent any Embaſſadors to him to 
treat? and when Mago denied that any thing of all this had paſſed, Hanno replyed, Hoſtizunt 
ergo multum ſupereſt , & bellum tam integram habemus , atq, habuimus qua die Annibal 
Italiam eſt ingreſſus * There is work enough behind, and the War is as entire as when Hanibal 
paſſed firſt into Italy. It is apparent therefore, both by what is ſaid in this Chapter, and 
what has been ſaid often before, that there is great difference betwixt the preſent and an- 
cient methods of the Romans; and if we (crioufly confider it, we thall not wonder that 
ſo many Towns aretaken and loſt, and ſo many Governments ſubverted, as we have ſeen 
in our days: for where diſcipline is neglected, and military virtue laid aide, all things are 
committed wholly to Fortune, which being various and unconſtant, produces various mu- 
tations 3 and this viciſſitude and unconſtancy of affairs will continue till ſome excellent 
perſon ariſes to reſtore the ancient diſcipline, and reftrain fortune from giving ſuch eviden 

ces of her power every hour of the day. | 
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CHA P. XXX. 


How dangerons it is to believe Exiles too far. 


Think it not amiſs in this place to ſhew how much it imports all perſons not to give too 

much credit to thoſe who are baniſhed, for many times they are but the practices and 
ſtratagems of Princes and States. We have a memorable example of their inconſtancy in 
Livy, though ſomething improper. When Alexander the Great paſſed into Aſia with his 
Army, Alexander of Epirus his Kinſman and Unckle paſſed with another into Italy, invi- 
ted by the Exiles of Lcca, who put him in hopes that by their means he (ſhould be Maſer 
of that whole Province: but when he was come into Italy, inſte3d of .aftiſting him, they 
conſpir'd againſt him, and flew him, upon promiſe of indempnity, and reſtitution of their 
Eſtates. From whence we may learn what faith is to be given to ſuch as are banithed out 
of their own Country : for as to their engagements, they are nothing 3 it is not to be 
doubted but when ever they can return by any other means, they will leave you, and be- 
take themſelves to any body elſe, notwithſtanding any promiſe or engagement to you z and 
that which makes their promiſes, and confidence the leſs to be truſted, is, becauſe their ex- 
treme paſſhon and defire to come home, make them believe many things that are impoſhble, 
and pretend many things that they do not believe : ſo that berwixt what they believe, and 
what they pretend, they feed you with fair hopes, but if you depend upon them, you are 
undone, your expence is all loſt, and your whole enterprize miſcarries3 I ſhall only give you 
an inſtance in the aforeſaid Alexander, and Themiſtocles the Athenian 3 Themiſtocles being 

. in rebellion againſt the Athenians, fled into Aſia to Darius, whom he ſolicited with large | 

promiſes to an expedition into Greece, Darins was perſwaded, and paſled into Greece, but 
Themiſtocles being unable to make his promiſes good, either tor ſhame of what he had done, 
or fear of puniſhment for what he had not, he poiſoned himſelt3 and it Themiſtocles a man 


of that Excellence and Virtue could delude the King, and promiſe more than he could | 
GCcc perform, 
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perform, how little are they to be truſted, who having no ſuch thing to reſtrain them, give 
themſelves up wholly to their paſſion and deſires? Princes therefore and States ought to 
be very tender of undertaking any enterprize upon the encouragement of an Exile, for 
they ſeldom ſucceed. And becauſe it feldom happens that Towns are taken by intelligence 
within, I ſhall diſcourſe of it in my next Chapter, and add what variety of ways the Romans 
uſed to come by their Conquelts. 


CH A P. XXXIL. 


How many ſeveral ways the Romans uſed to Conquer their Towns. 


He Romans being a martial people, and given wholly to war, they conſidered every 
'T wg very diligently that might any. ways conduce to the facilitating their deſigns 3 
whether it was matter of charge, or any thing elſe: for this reaſon they ſeldom attempted 
any Town by the way of ſiege, becauſe they thought the expence and incommodity of 
that way would be more than could be recompenced by the taking it3 fo as they never 
tricd that whilſt there was any other hopes; and in all their great Wars, there are but very 
few examples of any long Leaguers by them. The ways which they took were conmon=- 
ly cither by ſtorm, or ſurrender : when they took a Town by ſtorm, it was either by open 
force, or ſtratagem. Open force was when they made their attaque without battering the 
walls, which they called Aggredi wrbem cam Corona To begirt a Town, becauſe they drew 
their whole Army round the Town, and fell'on in all quarters, and in this manner it hap- 
pened ſometimes that they carried very conſiderable places at one Storm, as when Scipio 
took new Carthage in Spain. If this way was inefteQtual, they battered down the walls 
with their Rams, and other engines of War, Sometimes they min*d, and entred the 
Towns under ground, as they did at Vezz 3 ſometimes that they might fight with the enemy 
upon _ terms, they built wooden Towers, or raiſed Mounts to the height of the walls 
from whence they might plagye and moleſt them within their Works. The beſieged were 
in moſt danger in, the firſt caſe upon a general aſſault, for their walls were to be made good 
in all places at once, and it fell out may times, that there were not men enough to ſupply 
and relieve all parts; or if they had men enough to do that, they were not all of an equal 
courage, and when any gave ground, the whole Town was like to be loſt, and by this means 
that way was often ſuccesful. When this way miſcarricd, they ſcldom fate dowa before a 
Town, or went formally to beleaguer it, becauſe it could not be done but with greater ha- 
zard to their Army, for their quarters being to be extended, and their guards round about 
the Town, they muſt of neceſfity be thinner and weaker in ſome places, and unable to 
make any conſiderable oppoſition, if the enemy ſhould make any conſiderable eruption, ſo 
that the ſudden and brisk way was prefer*d : when their walls were battercd with their 
Engines, thoſe who were in the Town defended -themſclves much as we do now againft 
great Guns, by repairing their breaches as well as they could. Their way of defeating 
their mines was by countermining, and oppoling themlſelyes perſonally againſt the enemy, 
or diſturbing them with their inventions, as particularly, putting of feathers, and oils, and 
other ſtinking ſtuff into barrels of wood, they ſet them on fire, and then tumbled them 
among the enemy, that what with the fire, the ſmoak, and the ſtench, they might not be 
able to endure them: their Towers of wood, they deſtroyed commonly by throwing tire 
into them 3 and then for the mounts which were raifed againſt the walls, their way was to 
dig under the walls,8: fteal away their earth, or by looſening the foundations of the mount, 
till it all fell to the ground. But theſe ways of taking a Town are not long to be tricd 
if they carrried it not quickly, they raiſed their ſiege, and ſought out ſome other way of 
proſecuting the War, as Scipio did when he went over into Africk,, for having aſſaulted 
Vtics, without any ſucceſs, he altred his Counſels, raiſed his Siege, and addreſſed himſelf 
wholly to the bringing the Carthaginian Army to an engagement; yet fometimes they 
continued their Siege, as they did at Veit, Carthage, and Jeruſalem : as to their way of 
taking of Towns by fraud and intelligence, (as they took Paleopolis) the Romans and 
others attempted many places after that manner, but they ſeldom ſucceeded; for thoſe ſecret 
correſpondencies are eahly diſcovered,and the leaft diſcovery fpoils the whole deſign, becauſe 
the conſpizacy is commonly diſcovered before it comes to execution, it either being unpracti- 
cable in it felt, or betrayed by the infidelity of fome of the Conſpirators, there being a neceſ- 
fity of mecting and diſcourting with ſuch perſons, as it is not lawful to diſcourſe with but 


upon 


upon ſome ſpecious occaſion. But ſuppoſe it be not diſcovered in the management, there: 
are ſo many difficulties in putting it into.aGion, that it is almoſt impoſſible to overcome 
them; for if you come.too ſoon, or too late, all is ſpoiled : if any noiſe be made, (as by 
the geeſe inthe Capitol) the leaft diſorder, the leaſt error. or miſtake deſtroys the whole 
enterprize- Beſides, theſe things being executed in the night, the darkneſs Ririkes a ter- 
ror into the inſtruments, and.the more,becauſe they are commonly unacquainted with the 
place or people which they are to. attaque, and therefore every little noiſe or accident is 
{ufficient to confound them, and every trifling imagination will make them turn their 
backs 3 but no body was fo daring and ſuccesful in thefe fraudulent and noQturnal defigns 
as Aratus Sicionizs, though in the day-time:he was but like other men, which was rather: 
from ſome ſecret virtue in him, than any excellence in the way. And.as to the taking of 
Towns by ſurrender, they either ſurrender freely, or by force. When they do it ; freely; 
it is done out of ſome extrinſick neceſſity, (as when Cape farrendred to the Romans, for 
fear of falling into the hands of the Samnites ) or elſe out of deſire to be well governed, 
as being taken with the adminiſtration of that Prince to whom they ſurrender and thus 
it was with the Rhodians, the Maſſilians, and other Cities which gave themſelves up 
to the Romans upon no other inducement, but that they might live more happily under 
the Roman Laws, and be under a better Conſtitution. But there are many Cities which 
ſurrender by force, which force proceeds either from the fatigues and calamities of a te- 
dious Siege, or from continual excurſions and depredations to which they are ſubje& 3 
and againſt which they have no other way to ſecure themſelves. And then all the ways 
we have mentioned, the Romans made more uſe of this, carrying on their wars with 
their neighbours 450 years together, in this manner for the molt part; for though they 
tried all the other, they found this the more profitable and ſafe. In Sieges there is delay 
and loſs of time, in ſtorms, hazard and danger3 and uncertainty in conſpiracies: but 
in bringing things to a Battel, it has been ſeen that by beating the enemies Army , 
they have got a whole Kingdom in a day, whereas an obſtinate- Town” has coſt them 
ſeveral years. 
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C H A P. XXXIIL 


How the Romans wpon any Expedition, gave their Geierals 
general Commisſions. 


one opinion, that to read the Hiſtory of Livy, with any profit and advantage 
we mult conſider not only the a&ions, but the whole means and proceſs both of 
the People and Senate of Rome. Among other things, it is very remarkable with 
what authority they inveſted their Conſuls, Didtators and Generals of their Armies , 
and it was ſo great, that the Senate reſerved to it ſelf only the power of making 
Peace, or new Wars as they ſaw occaſion 3 all the reft was left to the diſcretion of 
the Conſul, who might fight, or not fight, aſſaule this Town or that Town as he 
pleaſed, without any contradiGion. . 

_. This may be proved by many examples, . but more dpecally by what hapned in-an Exe 
pedition againſt the Tuſcans z for Fabins the Conſul having defeated the enemy at Swtrz, 
reſolving to paſs the Forreſt of Gimine with his Army, and invade Tuſcany, he was ſo far 
from rececivirig Orders from the Senate, or conſulting them in the bulineſs, that he gave 
them not the leaſt notice, though the War was to. be removed into another Country, and 
like to be very dangerous 3 which appeared by the reſolution of the Senate in that very 
caſe ; for having heard of his Victory at Smtri, and apprehending that he might tall upon 
ſuch counſels, and paſs his Army into Tuſcany, thorow that dangerous Forrelt, they ſent 
two Embaſſadors to him to adviſe him from that Expedition 3 but they came too late, 
for he was gone before, and having over-run the whole Country, and routed the enemy, 
inſtead of hindering his deſign, the Embaſfadors went back with the news of his Victory. 
This cuſtom of the Romaxs, if it be ſeriouſly conſidered, will be found to be very folid and 
wiſe. For ſhould the Senate have been conſulted by their Generals upon every particular 
occaſion, and have expected all their Orders from them, it would have made their Gene- 
rals leſs circumſpe&, and vigorous, becauſe the honour of the Victory would not accrew 
totally to them, but they mult participate with the Senate. Belides, the Senate underſtood 


very well that Fortune is yarious, and that many accidents and advantages happen which 
| | Ccc3 cannot 
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cannot be known or improved by any but thoſe who are preſent 3 fo that if they ſhould 

delire to be conſulted in things of which they can have no knowledg, they muſt of nece(- 
ity err, though they were perſons of never fo.much experience and wiſdom. Wherefore 
they gave their General abſolute power of diſpoſing all things at his own will, and the 
whole honour of the Expedition was to be his, that it might be a ſpur to prick on his di- 
ligence, and a bridle to regulate his raſhneſs. And this I have thought tit to inſert, that I 
might ſhew how much the famoas Common-wealths in our times do differ from the Ro- 
»ua1s, particularly the Venetians and Florentines, who are fo ſtrict with their General, that 
if a great Gun be but to be planted againſt a Town, the Senate muſt be adviſed, and give 
order how, and from whence it is to play. But this cuſtom deſerves commendation as 


mach as the reſt, which all together, have brought their affairs into that fad condition in 
which they are at preſent; ; 
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CHAP.L 


That a Seb or Common-wealth be long-liv'd, it is neceſſary to corre it often, 
and reduce it towards its firſt Principles. 


IS acertain truth, that the things of this World axe determined, and a ſet time 

appointed for their derationz but thoſe run thorow the whole courſe which is 

aihgned them by their Stars, who keep their body in fuch order, that it may not 

| alter at all, or if it does, it is for the better. I fpeak now of mixt bodies, as 

 Common-wealths, and Secs, and I fay that thoſe alterations are falutiferous, which reduce 
them towards their tirſt principles and therefore the beſt ordered, and longeſt liv'd are 
they who (by their own orders) may be often renewed, or elſe by ſome accident (without 
the help of the ſaid orders) may tend to renovation :. *tis as clear ns the day, that no bo- 
dies of men are of long duration, unleſs they be renewed 3 and the way to renew them 

(as is ſaid before) is to reduce them to their principles: For'the Fundamentals of all 
Common-wealths and Kingdoms have always ſomething of good in them, by means 

of which they recover their firſt reputation and grandeur. And becauſe in proceſs of 
time that goodneſs corrupts, that body muſt of necelſity die, unleſs ſomething intervenes 

that reduces it to its firſt principles. The Phyſitian ſpeaking of the body of man, tell us, 
Bred quotidie aggregatur aliquid, quod quandogs indiget curatione; That there is not a day 

paſſes, but it contratis ſometbing which afterwards will. require to be cured, *Tis the ſame 
with the Body Politick 3 and as to them, I ſay that they are to be cured, by being renewed ; 
and they are renewed partly by external accident, and partly by internal prudence. The 
firſt happens as it were by deſtiny-or fate, as that Rome ſhould be taken by the French, that 
thereby it might reaſſume its od cuſtoms and virtues, and revive its ancient wg Re- 
igion 
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ligion and Juſtice, which were ſuperannuated and decayed, as appears very plain by the 
deſcription of their preparation againſt the Frexcb, in which it 15 declared by Titus Living, 
that upon the marching out of their Atmy, and inveſting their Tribunes with Conſular 
power, they obſerved no religious ceremony : at os ORs they not only refuſed..to 
corre& the three Fgbii, who contra jus gentium had fought againſt the French, but treated 
"them Tribunes. * And lt js eaſily to be preſum*d_ that they pade leſs account of the good 
Laws and Conſtitutions ordained by Romulus and other wiſe Princes, than was reaſonable 
and (perhaps) neceſſary to preſerve the liberty-of their State, This foreign invaſion hap- 
ned to them therefore, that all the obſolete Laws of that City might be revived, and that 
the people might be taught that it was neceſſary not only to mainitairi Religion and Juſtice, 
but to reſpe& their good Citizetis, and eſteem their yirtue above the advantages which they 
ſeemed to want, for want'of their aſſiſtance. And it fell out exaQly, for Rome was no 
ſooner taken, but they began to renew the Orders of their old Religion : they puniſhed the 
Fabii who had fought-againſt the Layy of Nations, and 'conceived fo great a value-for 
Camillus, that the Senite- and People both laid afide their old animofity,: and plac'd\the 
whole burden cf the Common-wealth upon his ſingle ſhoulders. *Tis neceffary therefore 
(as was ſaid before) that men which live together under a Government, be often reminded 
by theſe exterior or interior accidents, The interior way is when there is a Law which 
takes an account of all people in that Corporation,z or elſe when'tyere is ſome qxcelferit 
perſon ambng them who by his virtuous example does the ſaine thing}, ſo that this happi- 
neſs reſults to a Common-wealth gither by the virtue of ſome greaqerſon, or the autho- 
rity of ſome Law. And as to this laſt the Orders whiczedue'd._ the Common-wealth. tar 
wards its firſt principles, were the Tribunes of the people, the Centors and all the other 
Laws againſt the ambition and inſolence of man'z which Laws have need to be revived 
and quickned by the virtue of ſome Citizen, who with great courage and generoſity ſhall 
put them in execution in deſpight; of all the power, of the delinquents- The moſt re- 
markable executions before the taking of Rome by the French, were the death of Brutus 
his Sons, the puniſhment of the Decem-viri, the execution of Sp. Melizs : after the City 
\was fack'd by the French, the moſt conſiderable were the death of Marlins Capitolinus,the 
death of the Son of Manlizs Torquatns, the proſecution of Papirins Curſor againſt Fabiz's 
the Maſter of his Horſe, and the: qccuſation againſt” Scipio 3 which things being extraordi- | 
nary, were the more remarkabfe; 4nd/ when eyer 'any of then hapned, they reminded the 
people of their beginning, and that they were to live according to Law. But when theſe 
examples began to be more rare, men took occaſion to grow worſe, and their exorbitan- 
cies were with more danger and tumult for if in ten years ſpace no examples be” made, 
nor no execution done, people begin to forget and deſpiſe the Laws, and unleſs ſomething 
happens that may remember them of the puniſhments, and infuſe ſomething of fear into 
them, the Delinquents will grow ſo numerous that it will be dangerous to puniſh them. 
To this purpoſe they who governed tlie State of Florence from the year 1434 to the-yeax 
1494 were wont to ſay, that it was neceſlary every five years to review the State for other- 
wiſe it would be very hard to maintain it: They call'd reviewing the State, reducing the 
people to the ſame terror and awe, as they had upon them of old, when every man was 
puniſhed according to his crime, let his quality be what it would. But when the memory 
of theſe puniſhments'are loſt, and ſuffered to go to decay, men take the confidence to at- 
tempt any thing, and ſpeak ill of whom they pleaſe, againſt which no remedy is fo proper 
as reducing them towards their firſ-principles, which is to be done by the example of ſome 
excellent perſon, inciting you to ſuch executions, without dependance upon any Law 3 and 
' they are many times of ſo great reputation, that good men deſire to imitate them, and 
bad men are aſhamed to live contrary to them. Thoſe who in Rome liv'd after this man- 
-ner were Horatius Cocles, Scevola, Fabritius, the two Decii, Regulus Attilins and ſome 
others, whoſe raxe and virtuous examples had the ſame effect in Rome, that good Laws, 
and good Cuſtoms would have had ; and if every ten years ſome of thoſe examples or 
Executions aforeſaid had hapned in that City, the minds and manners of the people could 
never have been ſo corrupted, but as thoſe virtuous exampl:s, and heroick puniſhments 
grew ſeldom, and ſcarce, ſo corruption began to multiply, for after Regulzs his time, there 
was not any {uch example to be ſeen and though the two Cato's ſucceeded, yet there was 
fuch great diſtance betwixt them, that their examples could do but little good, eſpecially 
the laſt of the Cato's, who finding the greateſt part of the City debauched, could not work 
any con(iderable reformation upon them. And fo much for Civil Governments z- as to 
the conſervation of Sets, the ſame renovation is neceſſary, as may appear by the example 
of the Roman Keligion, which would doubtleſs have been loſt before this, had it not been 
reduced towards its firſt principle by St. Francis and St. Dominick, who by their poverty, 


and 
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and Chriſtian-like examples revived it in the minds of men, where it was almoftt effaced; 


and prevailed that the looſneſs and depravity of the Prelates and Cardinals did not ruine it 3 


for men ſeeing them live in that indigence and poverty z by confeſſing their fins to them 

and hearing them preach, they began to learn meckneſs, and charity, and obedience; nor 
to upbraid people by their vices, but to leave them to God, whereas their lives muſt neceC. 
farily be bad, who neither ſee nor fee] what puniſhment is. So then it is this renovation 
and reduction to its firlt principles, that has, and does (till maintain our Religion. And as 
to Kingdoms, they as well as Common-wealths have occaſion to reform, and reduce as the 
other 3 which courſe has been of no ſmall advantage to the Kingdom of France z for thar 
Kingdom living under Laws and Cuſtoms more than. any other,the ſaid Laws and Cuſtoms 
are preſerved and executed by Parliaments, and eſpecially by that of Paris, which revives 
them every time it makes out proceſs againſt any great Perſon, or oppoſes the King in its 
arreſts : and hitherto it has preſerv'd it ſelf by its ſeverity againſt Delinquents, without re- 
gard to the greatneſs of their quality, whereas ſhould they paſs unpuniſhed, they would 
multiply ſo faſt, that they would become incorrigible in a ſhort time, and not to be reforni?d 
but with the diſorder, it not the diflolution of the whole Government. We may con- 
clude thereforc, that there is no ſater way of preſerving a Commwn-wealth, Kingdom or 
Sect, than by reforming and reducing them to their primitive reputation, which is to be 
done rather by good Laws, and examples at home, than foreign force 3 for though that 
way be effectual ſometimes, (as it was in Rome) yet it is ſo uncertain and dangerous, it is 
not to be deſired. And to demonſtrate how much particular examples have conduced to 
the grandeur of Rome, and what great effect they have wrought, I ſhall make them the 
ſabje& of my diſcourle in this third Book 3 and although among them ſome great exam- 
ples might be produced, which have been exhibited by Kings, yet Hiſtory having ſpoken 
of them ſo largely, I ſhall paſs them by without ſpeaking any thing of them but what be- 
longs to their own private advantage. And begin with Brztxs the Father of the liberty 


of the Romans, 
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CHAP. II, 
"Tis the part of a wiſe man ſometimes to pretend himſelf a fool. 


O man was ever ſo commendable for his, wiſdom and prudence, as Junius Brutus for 
counterfeiting the fool. For though Livy gives us but one reaſon why he did fo, and 
that is, that under that contempt he might live quietly, and enjoy his patrimony in peace 3 
yet it is probable by his ways of proceeding, that he did it, that thereby he might be leſs un- 
der the obſervation of the Kings, and have fairer advantage of expelling them, and de- 
livering his Country, when occaſion ſhould be offered. And that this was in his thoughts, 
may be preſumed from his interpretation of the Oracle of Apollo, to which when the Tar- 
pair*d to underſtand which of them ſhould ſucceed in the Government, it being 


quins re} 


an{werec [ | 
#ins thought it not to be accompliſhed till they came to Rome 3 but Brutus pretending to 


- flip, fell down upon the ground, and kiſſed it, as the common Mother of us all. And af- 
terwards upon the death of Lwcretia in the preſence of her Father, and Husband, and 
Kindred, he was the firſt that drew the dagger out of the wound, and conjured all the 
ftanders by, that for the future they ſhould never ſuffer A King in Rome. This example 
may be followed by thoſe who are diſguſted with their Prince, but fo as firſt to confider 
their own power exactly, and if they find it ſuthcient, they may profeſs themſelves pub- 
lickly, and declare open War, and it is the moſt ſafe, and moſt honourable way : but if their 
force be but ſmall, and they find themſelves that way too weak, they are with all induſtry 
to endeavour to infinuate with the Tyrant, ſerving him in his pleaſures, applauding him 
in all his ations and words, and imitating him in every thing he does. By this means 
you ſhall be ſecure from danger, enjoy all the pleaſures and delights of the Court, and be 
ready for any occaſion of effecting your deſigns. Others are of opinion that you keep ſuch 
a diltance with the Prince, as that you be neither ſo near him as to be covered with his 
ruines, nor ſo remote, but that you may take the advantage of his deſtruction to advance 
- your ſelt and this middle way was certainly the beſt, if it were caſy to be kept, but be- 
cauſe I think it impoſſible, it is neceſſary to take to one' of the other two, and either to re- 
move your {elf quite, or get in as near him as you canz he who does otherwiſe, is in a 


great deal of danger, eſpecially if he be a man of any Eminence and Eſtate : for it is not 
ED enough 


| that the Government ſhould come to him who firſt kiſſed his Mother, the Far- - 
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enough to ſay, I expect nothing, I defire neither honour nor preferment, I had rather live 
at eaſe, without any controverſy or trouble, for thoſe ſayings are oftner heard than be- 
lieved : nor can great men,if they did really defire it,coutinue in that condition, becauſe no 
body believes them,and no body will ſuffer them. A man is therefore rather to play the fool 
like Brutzs, and he does it abundantly that flatters and applauds every thing his Prince ſees, * 
or ſpeaks, or does, how contrary ſoever it be to his own judgment and mind. And as Bry- 
us was wiſe in pretending that folly, till occaſion was offered for the deliverance of his 
Country, ſo he was a ſevere aſſertor of its liberty, when obtained; of which ſeverity we 
ſhall ſpeak in the next Chapter. : 
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The liberty newly acquired, could not have been preſerved, but by the execution 
of, Brutus his Sons. 


He ſeverity of Brutus in maintaining that liberty which he had procur'd in Rome, was 
no leſs neceſſary than profitable. *Tis an example well worthy to be tranſmitted to 
poſterity, to ſee a Father fitting in jadgment upon his Sons, and not only ſentence them 
to death, but be preſent, and a ſpeQator of their execution. But {o it is decreed, and it 
will be found ſo by all that are converſant in Antiquity, that upon any alteration of Go- 
vernment, (whether from better to worſe, or worſe to better, it is the ſame thing) it is 
neceſſary ſevere example ſhould be made of ſomebody that oppoſed it, if you detire the 
new form thould be preſerved. In ſhort, this I affirm, that whoever ſets up a Tyranny, 
cannot hope to maintain it, but by cutting off Brutzs, and whoever ſets up a free State, is 
as unlike to continue it, but by taking off Brutus his Sons 3 and of this we have diſcourſed 
10 largely before, there is no need of enlarging here, I ſhall add only one example which 
hapned in our Country and times. Piero Soderini having reſtored the liberty of Florence, 
believed that by his patience and moderation he could have mollified their minds, who like 
the Sons of Brutus were impatient of reviving the old tyranny again. But he was highly 
miſtaken,and ſo much the more to blame,by how much he was a wiſe man, and knew well 
enough that there was a neceſlity of removing ſuch perſons as by their ambition oppoſed 
themlelves againſt himzyet though there was a ucceſlity to do it,8c he had ſo-fair an occaſion, 
he let it paſs,8 never made uſe of it: for beſides that, he believed his patience & good nature 
would have wrought upon ſome, and his munificence and bounty upon others (as he often 
declared among his friends) he had an opinion, that to make a ſtout 6 vigorous oppoſition 
againſt his enemics, it would be neceſſary for him to take upon him an extraordinary 
authority, which would not only be a breach of the Laws, but of the civil equality of the 
City : and if he ſhould afſume ſuch a power, and perhaps exerciſe it well himſelf, yet the 
people would be ſo territied thereby, that after his death they would never agree to the 
making their Gonfaloniere for life, which office he thought fit to have augmented and 
maintained : this conſideration, though wiſe and good in it ſelf, was not prudent at that 
time, becauſe we are never to entertain a preſent miſchiet in hopes of a future good, eſpe- 
cially when, for ought we know, that good may be oppreſt by that mtſchief : he ought ra- 
ther to have had a care that the end of his intentions might have appeared ſor the good 
and benefit of his Country, and not out of any particular ambition 3 and to have provi- 
ded that whoever ſucceeded him afterwards in his dignity, ſhould not be able to employ 
that authority to the ruine of the State, which he was forc'd to take upon him to preſerve 
it. But the good man was miſtaken in his firſt opinion, as not underſtanding that the ma- 
. liceof mankind is not to be extinguithed with time, nor appeaſed with preſents 3 for could 
he have imitated the ſeverity of Br«tzs, he had preſerved his own dignity, and the liberty 
of the State. But as it is a difhcult thing to preſerve the liberty of a State, ſo it is no leſs 
dithcult to preſerve the auchority of a King, as ſhall be ſhewn in the next Chapter. 
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CHAP. IV. 


A Princes never ſafe in his new Conquests, whilſt they are in being whom 


he diſpoſſeſſed. 


T He death of Tarquinizs Priſcus by the ſons of Ancus, and the death of Servius Tullus 
by Tarquinius Superbus ſhews how dangerous it is to diſpoſſcls any man of a King-. 
dom, and fuffer him to live, though you endeavour by all means poſhble to careſs him. 
Tarquinins Priſcas thought his Title unqueſtionable, being made King by the People, and 
confirmed by.the Senate 3 nor could it enter into his thoughts that the malice and indig- 
nation of the-Sons of Ancizs ſhould be ſo great, as to keep them from ſubmitting to that, 
wherewith the whole City of Rome was contented. Servins Tullus was miſtaken in the 
ſame manner, in thinking with new favours and obligations to have pacified the Sons of . 
Tarquin. So that from the firſt example, a Prince may take warning, and not delude him- 
felf. with an opinion he is ſafe, whilſt any of them are living whom he diſpoſſeſſed 3 and 
from the ſecond he may inform himſelf that old injuries are never cancelled by new fa- 
vours, eſpecially it the favours be not equivalent to the injury. And without doubt Ser- 
vis Tullus was ill adviſed to believe that the Sons of Targuiz would be content to be his 
Sons-in-Law, when it was their due to be his King. And this ambitien, and irapatience to 
govern, is ſo great and inſatiable in mankind, that it not only affes thoſe perſons who 
have ſome right and expeRation to govern, but thoſe likewiſe who in reaſon can have no 
ſuch expe&ancy, as in the example of Twllia the Daughter of Servixs, but married to one 
of the Tarquins : which Tullia was ſo enflamed with a delire of governing, that not con- 
tented with being a King's Daughter, tranſported with rage, contrary to all filial duty and 
affecion, ſhe incited her Husband againſt her Father, and forc*d him into a conſpiracy, not 
only againſt his Kingdom, but Life. Whereas if Tarquinizs Priſcus and Servius Tullins 
had known how to have ſecured themſelves againſt thoſe they had ſupplanted, they had + 
neither loſt their Kingdoms nor Lives. But Tarquinizs Superbus was expell'd for not ob- 
ſerving the Laws and Practices of the ancient Kings his Predeceſſors, as ſhall appear in the 
next Chapter. 
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How 4 King may loſe his Kingdom, though he comes toiit by inheritance. 


T Arquinius Superbus ſeemed to have ſecure poſſeſſion of the Kingdom upon the death of 
Servins Twllizns, who dying without heirs, left him nothing of that trouble and vexa- 
tion which his Predecefſors encountred. For although the way by which he came to the 
Government was irregular and abominablez nevertheleſs had he followed the ſteps of 
his Predeceſſors, and obſerved their old rules, he would not have run himſelf fo fatilly in- 
to the diſpleaſure of the Senate and People, nor have provoked ghem to have been fo di- 
ligent in his expuliion. Nor is it to be believed that his Son Sextzs his deflowring of 
Lucretia was the chief cauſe that he loſt his Kingdom, but his infra&tion of the Laws, his 
tyranny, his uſurpation upon the Senate, and his ingrofſing all authority to himſelf: for 
he had brought things to that paſs, that thoſe affairs which were formerly debated pub- 
lickly by the Senate, and according to their ſentiment and order were put in execution, 
were now tranſacted and determined privately in his own Palace, with great diflatisfadion 
and offence 3 ſo that in a ſhort time Kome was deprived. of the liberty which it enjoyed 
under other Kings: nor was it enough for him to diſoblige the Senate, but he run himſelf 
into the odium of the people, harrafling them out by mechanick and ſervile employments 
to which they had never been uſed in the days of his Predeceſſors; by which crucl and in- 
ſolent ations he had ſo incenſed and enflamed the minds of the Romans againſt him, that 
they were ready for rebellion the firſt opportunity that offered it ſelf 3 and if that accident 
. had not hapned to Lucretia as ſoon as any other had fallen out, it would have had the fame 
effet; And if Tarquin had governed, and lived according to the- example of his Ance- 
{tors, and his ſon Sextzs had committed that error, Brutus and Collatinus would have ad- 
drefled themſelves to Tarquin (and not to the people of Rome) for juſtice againſt his ſon: 
Let Princes therefore obſerve that they begin to ruine their ns ny and power, wane; 
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they firſt go about to tranſgreſs and violate the old Laws and Cuſtoms of their Anceſtors : 
and if after they are removed, and diſpoſſeſſed of their authority, they ſhould grow ſo 
wiſe as to underſtand the felicity of governing a Kingdom with good Counſel, their 
lo would be more inſupportable, and they would condemn themſelves to a greater pu- 
' niſhment than any body elſe would coridemn them 3 for *tis eaſier to be beleved. by good 

people, than bad, and to obey Laws, than to command them and to underſtand the way 

by which this is to be done, they have no more to do, but to obſerve the lives of good Prin- 

ces, as Timoleon the Corinthian, Aratus Sicionius and others, in. which they will find (6 

much eaſe and ſecurity to. him that governs, and them that are governed, that they will be 

eempted to imitate them, if for nothing but the eaſineſs of it. For when men are governed 

well, they deſire no other liberty 3 as it hapned to the people who were governed by the 

two perlons above named, whom they compelled to continue their Princes whilſt they 

lived, though they endeavoured ſeveral times to have laid down, and betaken themſelves 

to a private condition. And becauſe in this and the two precedent Chapters we have 

diſcourſ.d of the hatred contracted againſt Princes, and the conſpiracy of the ſons of 
* Brutus againſt the State, and others againſt Tarquinizs Priſcus, and Servins Tullus, 1 think © 
it not amiſs to ſpeak of conſpiracies more largely in my next ' Chapter, as being a ſubje& 
well worth the obſervation both of Princes and private perſons. 


tt 


CH AP. VL 


Of Conſpiracies. 


Did not think it inconvenient in this place to diſcourſe ſomething of Conſpiracies, ſee- 

ing they are things of ſuch conſequence and canger both to Princes and private Perſons 3 
for by them more Princes have loſt their States and their lives, than by open War, and the 
reaſon is, becauſe few perſons are qualified to make War, but every body can conſpire. On 
the other fide, for a private perſon, no ctiterprize is more dangerous and raſh 3 for let him 
manage it as wiſely as he can, it is full of difficulty, and uncertainty of ſucceſs; and from 
hence it is that among ſo many Conſpiracies there are ſo few which arrive at the end that 
was deſigned. To the end therefore that Princes may learn how to defend themſelves 
and private perſons might be more cautious of engaging themſelves in them, but may ra- 
ther be contented to live quietly under the Government where they are placed, I ſhall en- 
large upon the ſubje&, and leave nothing behind that is conſiderable for the document 
cither of the one or the other. It is a certain truth, and well aid of Cornelins Tacitus, 
that men are to pay an honour and reſpe& to things paſt, and obedience to things preſent : 
that they ought to deſire good Princes, but when they are once in authority, they are to be 
endur'd, and thoſe who go about to conſpire againſt them, do moſt commonly ruine them- 
ſelves or their Country. | 

To come therefore to the point, we are firſt to conſider againſt whom theſe Conſfpiracies 
are made, and we ſhall find them either againſt their Country, or Prince: and of theſe two 
ſorts of Confpiracies we ſhall diſcourſe at preſent,becauſe of thoſe which are entred into to 
deliver up a belieged Town to the enemy, or upon ſuch occafion, we have ſpoken ampl 
before. And firſt of the Conjurations againſt a Prince, and the occalions of them, which 
are many, but one of more importance than all the reſt, and that is the hatred of the 
people : for that Prince who has contracted the univerſal odium of the people, may with 
reaſon believe that ſome of thoſe whom he has offended will ſtudy to revenge themſelves ; 
and they will be the more induſtrious in it, by how much they obſcrve the general diſcon- 


- tent and animoſity againſt him. A Prince therefore is by all means poſſible to prevent the 


hatred of the people, (but having ſpoken .of it before, I ſhall not enlarge upon it again). 
For by keeping himſelf from the general hatred, particular offences will not be able to 
amount to a War 3 firſt, becauſe all men have not the ſame reſentment, and will not put 
themſelves in danger to revenge an injury 3 and then becauſe if the diſcontented were all 
of a mind, and had power to. do it, yet they are diſcouraged by the affection which they 
obſerve in the multitude towards their Prince. The injury done by the Prince, is either 
upon the eſtate, blood, or honour of the Subject : where the injury extends to bload, 
threatning is very dangerous, and much more than down-right execution. for when a 
man is Kill'd, he is paſt thinking of revenge, and thoſe who are alive will quickly forgec 
him z but when a man is threatned, and finds himſelf+ under a necelli y of ſuttering, or do- 
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ing ſomething extraordinary, he becomes immediately dangerous, and ought to }; 4 
ded by the Prince, as I ſhall ſhew hereafter. Next to this neceſſity for the ar ras. of 
ones life; Honour and Eſtate are the two tendereſt points in which men are ſooneſt offended 
and of which the Prince is likewiſe to have a particular care, for no man can be pillaged Py 


| perfectly, but he will have a knife left to revenge himſelf nor no man can be diſhonoureg 


to ſuch a degree of debalement, but he will have courage enough left to attempt ſomething 
in revenge and in point of honour, no injury goes ſo near a man as what refle&s upon 
the women and next to that, is to be deſpiſed. This was it that arm'd Pauſanias againſt 
Philip of Macedon, and many other Subje&ts againſt many other Princes. In cur times 
Fulins Belanti had never conſpired againſt Pandolfies Tyrant of Siena, had he not firſt glven 

him his Daughter to Wife, and then taken her from him again, as we ſhall ſhew more at 
large hereafter. The great motive of the Conjuration of the Pazzi againſt the Medic 
was the Patrimony of Giovanni Bonromei, which was given from them b the award of 
the Medici, But there is another motive (and that no ſmall one) which makes people 
conſpire againſt their Prince, and that is a deſire of reſcuing their Country from tyranny 

and uſurpation. This was it which ſet Brutzs and Caſſins at work againſt Ceſar. This 
was it which excited others againſt Phalaris, Dionyſms, &c. and againſt this there is no re- 

medy, but depoſiting their uſurpations, and becauſe there are few will do that, there are 

but tew which eſcape the ill conſequence. 


Ad Generum Cereris, fine cede, & ſanguine pauci 
Deſcendunt Reges, & ficca morte Tyranni, 


Slaughter and Blood purſues, he ſeldom lies 
Dry in his Coffin that a Tyrant dies. 


But in Confpiracies, as I ſaid before, the dangers ate ſo great and various, that there is 
not only a hazard in the defigning, management, and execution, but even after the execu- 
tion is done. The Conſfpirators are cither one or more 3 one cannot properly be called a 
Conſpiracy, but a firm reſolution in a ſingle perſon to make away his Prince; this way of 
Conſpiracy is more ſecure than the other, becauſe till it comes to execution, it can never be 
known, no body being privy to his ſecret, and therefore no danger of coming to the ears 
of the Prince. Theſe kind of refolutions may fall into the heart of any man, great or 
imall, noble or ignoble, favourites or ſtrangers: no man but ſome time or other may have 
acceſs to his Prince, and he that has opportunity to ſpeak with him, has opportunity to do 
worſe. Panſanias murdered Philip of Macedon as he was going to the Temple attended 
with a thouſand of his Guards,and walking betwixt his own ſon and his ſon-in-law 3 bur 
Pauſanias was a Gentleman, and very converſant at Court, but there was a poor con- 
temptible Spaniard who ſtabb'd Ferdinand King of Spain in the neck, and though the 
wound was not mortal, yet it was enough to ſhew us that there is no man fo inconlidera= 
ble, but if he has courage to undertake, he may have opportunity to do it : Dervis a Turkiſh 
Prieft drew his ſword upon Bajazet Father to this preſent Emperor, and though he did not,, 
kill him, yet it was not for want either of courage or opportunity. Nor is it to be 
doubted but there are many ill enough diſpoſed, who with from their hearts to be revenged 
on their Tyrants, but there are few that dare venture, and ſcarce one of thoſe fow but dies 
in the attempt, and no man will expoſe himſelf where there is go hopes to eſcape. But: 
enough of this pertinacious malevolence in a lingle perſon, we will ſpeak now of Conſpi- 
racies betwixt a number: I ſay that in Hiſtory all Confpiracies are found to be ated by 

eat Perſons.and ſuch as have familiarity with their Prince : for others,unleſs they be mad 
men or fools, will never attempt it, becauſe people that are weak,6 remote from the Court, 
are deſtitute of all-thofe hopes and conveniences that are requiſite for the execution of ſuch a 
defign. Firſt, men of ſlender fortune or intereſt cannot impart themſelves freely, no bod 
will be true to them, becauſe no man cam concur with them upon any of thoſe hopes whic 
do uſually encourage men to the undertaking of any great danger fo that they can hardly 
communicate to two or three perſons, but one of them is an informer, and the other are 
ruined. But if they ſhould be ſo happy as not to be betrayed, the execution is attended 
with ſo many difficulties by reaſon of the difficulty of their accefs, that it is impoſſible but 
they mult mifcarry : and if great perſons, and ſuch as are very converſant with their Prince 
are ſubje& to ſuch hazards, thoſe doubtleſs mutt be much more who are under none of thoſe 

nalifications. Wherefore, when men of mean fortune, or little accefs at Court conſider 
their own weakneſs and inability, they are diſcouraged from any ſuch deſigns 3 and if at 


they be offended, and would do their Prince a miſchief, they content themſelves 
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with libelling and railing, and expe& when perſons of greater acceſs and capacity ſhould 
- revenge «therm upon his perſon , and if any of theſe perſons are ſo far tranſported, as 
to attempt any thing of this nature, their good will is more to be commended than their 
diſcretion. We ſee then, where any great Conſpiracy has been made, it has been by great 
perſons, and ſuch as have been familiar with their Prince, and that as often upon the ſcofe of 
benefits, as injuries received; ſo it was in the Conſpiracy of Perexnins againſt Commodus, 
Plautianus againſt Severus, Sejanus againſt Tiberius, all of them preferred by their ſeveral 
Emperors, and advanced to ſuch Honours, Authority and Eſtates, that their power ſeem'd 
to want nothing of perfe&ion, but the Imperial Enſigns, and that they might have them 
as well as the reſt,they conſpired every one of them againſt their Prince,and their Conſpira- 
cies had ſuch ends as their ingratitude deſerved. However, in the memory of our Fa- 
thers the Conſpiracy of Giacopo 4 Apiano againſt Meſſer Piero Gambacorti Prince of Piſa 
had a better end 3 for the ſaid Giacopo having been brought up, and carcſſed, and advan- 
ced by the ſaid Piero, depoſed his benefactor, and took away his Government for his pains. 
Another of the ſame nature was that of Coppola in our days againſt F erdinand of Arragon, 
though it had not the ſame ſucceſs 3 for Coppola being arrived at that height of authority, 
that there was nothing but the bare name wanting to make him King, he attempted for 
that, and loſt his life in the buſineſs. And certainly it any Conſpiracy might have ſuc- 
ceeded, it was his, being a perſon as powerful as the King himſelf, and ſeconded with all 
the conveniences he could defire: but the ſame greedineſs of dominion that blinded him 
in the undertaking, blinded him in the proſecution. of his delign 3 for had it been mana- 
ged with the leaſt prudence, it would have been (ape to have miſcarried. 
A Prince therefore who would preſerve himſelt againſt Conſpiracy, is to have an eye 
_ rather upon thoſe he has obliged, than thoſe he has offended 3 for they that are offended 
have rot thoſe frequent opportunities that the other havez and for the diſpoſition, it is 
much alike, the deſire of dominion being as great if not greater than the deſire of revenge; 
{o then authority is to be given to his friends with that caution, that there be always ſome 
ſpace or interval left betwixt the preferment of the Favourite, and the ſovereignty of the 
Prince, left if his ambition ſhould not be ſatisfied, he ſhould aſpire immediately at the 
Crown. But to return to our deſign, I fay, that Confſpirators being to be great, men, and 
ſuch as have eaſy acceſs to the Prince, we are now to enquire into the ſacceſſcs of their 
plots, and ſce what have been the cauſes of their proſperity or miſcarriage. And becauſe 
(as I ſaid before) the danger is conſiderable in the management, execution, and afterwards 3 
for that reaſon there are very few of them that arrive at their propoſed end: In their con- 
trivances and copſultations there is ſuch extraordinary danger, that unleſs they be carried 
on with ſingular caution and prudence, they will be-ealily diſcovered 3 and they are diſco- 
vered two ways, cither by down-right impeachment, or by conjecture and preſumption. 
Impeachment proceeds either from infidelity or folly in thoſe perſons with whom you have 
communicated z inhdelity js ealily found, for you cannot communicate in that nature but 
with ſuch of your Confidents as you ſuppoſe will venture their lives for you 3 or elſe with 
ſuch perſons as are diſſatisfied with the Government : of ſuch kind of Confidents, one or 
two may poſſibly be found, but when you begin to multiply them, and commit your ſecret 
to more, you mult neceſſarily be betrayed 3 for their affetion to you muſt be very great, if 
. the apprehenlion of the danger, and the fear of the puniſhment do not deter them: be- 
lides, men are many times miſtaken in the affe&tion of their friends 3 for they can never 
be aſſured of them till they have made experiment, and to make experiment in ſuch ways 
as this, is exceedingly dangerous, and if perchance you have had trial of them in ſome 
other matters of importance in which they have behaved themſelves faithfully and well, 
yet you can take no true meaſures from that, becauſe this ſurpaſſes all other datigers what- 
ſoever. If you preſume upon his diſcontent, and animoſity to -his Prince, you may be 
eaſily deceived, for as ſoon as you have diſcovered your deſign, you have given him a power 
to reconcile himſelf, and his rancour muſt be very great, or your influence extraordinary to 
| Keep him faithful : hence it is that many Conſpirages are diſcovered, and as it were nipp'd 
in the bud and when any of them are kept private where many perſons are privy, *tis 
look*d upon as a miracle, as that of Piſo againſt Nero, and in our times that of the Pazzz 
againſt Lorenzo, and Gizliano de Medici, in which though tifty were concerned, it was ne-' 
ver diſcovered till it came to execution 3 for diſcoveries by indiſcretion, they happen when 
one of the Conſpirators talks careleſly, ſo as ſome ſervant or third perſon picks it out, as it 
hapned to the ſons of Brutus, who in their negotiations with Tarquiz's Embaſſadors, were 
over-heard, and accuſed by one of the ſervants : another way is when out of levity you 
conm.unicate with ſome child or woman that you love, or ſuch other incontinent perſon, 
as Dinus did, who being (with Philotas) entred into a Conſpiracy againſt Alexander the 
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Great, imparted it toa Boy that he loved, called Nicomazhus,, who told it to his Brother 
Cibalinus, and Cibalinus diſcovered it to the King: As to diſcoveries by circumſtances 
and conjecture, we have an example in the Piſonian Conſpiracy againſt Nero, in. which 
Scevinus orie of the Conſpirators having the day before Nero was to have been murther'd, 
made his will, ordered Milichius his freeman to furbiſh up his old ruſty Sword , enfran- 
chiſcd all his Slaves, diſtributed Mony among them, and cauſed TRENs and Ligatures to 
be made to bind up wounds, he gave occaſion of conjecture to Milichins, who accuſed him 
thereupon to Nero, and Orders being given for his apprehenſion, Scevinus was taken into 
cuſtody, and with him Natalis another of the Conſpirators, who had been. obſerved to 
have talked privately with him a long time the day before, and not agreeing about their 
diſcourſe, they contradicted one another, and were forced to contels all. | 
From theſe occaſions of diſcovery it is impoſſible to be ſecur'd, but either by malice, im- 
prudence, or inadvertency, all will out when ever the Conſpirators exceed the number of 
three or four. For if more than one of them be taken, *tis impoſſible but they muſt inter- 
fere, becauſe two people cannot hang together fo exactly in a Story. It there be but one 
apprehended, and he be a ſtout man, perhaps he may have that conſtancy and reſolution 
as to conceal his Confederates 3 but then his Confederates mnſt have as much courage as 
he, and not diſcover themſelves by their flight 3 tor whoſe heart ſocver fails, whether his 
that is apprehended, or his that is eſcaped, *tis the ſame thing, for the Plot is diſcovered. 
"That example which is mentioned by Titus Livius is very rare and unuſual , where in a 
Conſpiracy againſt Girolamo King of Siracuſe, he ſpeaks of one of the Conſpirators called 
Theodorus, who being ſeized, concealed his accomplices with incomparable conſtancy, and 
accuſed all the Kings Friends 3 and his Companions were ſo conhdent in his courage , that 
rione of them fled, or madethe leaſt diſcovery by their tear. Theſe are the dangers which 
are to be paſs'd in the Conduct or management of an Enterprize , before it comes to exc- 
cution 3 and as there are dangers, ſo there are ways of evading them. 
Thehirſt, the ſureſt, and indeed the only way is not to give your Confederates time tg 
diſcover you, but tocommunicate the bulineſs to them whea it is juſt ready for execution, 
and not before. Thoſe who take that courſe, are free from the danger of Treatings and 
Negotiations, and commonly from all the reſt, and have been obſerved frequently to come 
to good end ; and there is no man that is wiſe, but would carry it fo it he could. I ſhall 
give you only two Examples. Nelimatus being unable to endure the Tyranny of Ariſtoti- 
mus King of Epirus, got ſeyeral of his Friends and Relations together into his houſe, and 
exhorting them to the deliverance of their Country, ſome of them, delired time to conſi- 
der, and prepare themſelves > whereupon Nelimatus cauled his Servants to make faſt the 
doors,. and proteſted to all the whole Company, that they ſhould ſwear to go immediately 
about it, or he would deliver them up Priſoners to Ariftotimus, upon which they all took 
the Oath, and falling incontinently to the work, they effected their deſign, as Nelimatus 
had contriv'd it- One of the Magi having by fraud poſſeſſed himſelf of the Kingdom of 
Perſia, and Orthaxus a great Perſon of that Kingdom, having diſcovered the cheat, he had 
a conference with ſix others of his own quality, to contrive how they might reſcue their 
Country from the Tyranny of that Uſurper, and (as in the caſe before) when ſome of them 
delired time, Darius (one of the 1ix) food up and declared boldly , That if they would 
not execute it preſently, he would accuſe them every one , and doing it forthwith , they 
proſpered accordingly. Not unlike theſe two , was the way which the Atolians uſed in 
the Aſſaflination of Nabis the Tyrant of Sparta : They ſent one of their Citizens called 
Alexamenes to him with 30 Horſe, and 200 Foot, under pretenct of a ſupply, comman- 
ding the Soldiers to be obedient to the orders of their chict Officers, but acquainted no- 
body with the deſign but Alexamenes himſelf. Alexamenes marched to Sparte with his 
Forces, but communicating nothing of his infiructions, till they were ht to be executed, 
he did his buſineſs, and the Tyrant was ſlain by which reſervedneſs they avoided the firſt 
dangers of being diſcovered, whichare obvious in the management , and whoever takcs 
the ſame courſe, ſhall avoid them as well as they. Piſo (whom I have mention'd betore) 
'Was a man of honour and reputation, a great intimate of Nero's , and one in. whom he 
Placed a great deal of contidence. Nero vilited him otten , and was many times treated 
very magniticently in his Garden : Piſo by virtue of this intimacy was able to make choice 
of ſuch Complices as were out and couragious, and diſpoſed to ſuch an Exploit (which 
for great men to do, is no difficult matter) and when occalion was offered , to break the 
bulineſs to them ſo ſuddenly, that having no time either to deliberate or deny him, he mutt 
neceſſarily ſacceed 3 and he who examines all the other Examples that are mentioned, will 
6nd very few, but have teen managed the ſame Way. But men of little experierice in the 


affairs of the world, do many times commit great errors, and more, when their deſigns 
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are extraordinary, asin this. A Plot then is never to be imparted , but upon neceſlity , 
and when it is ripe for execution and when you do communicate, doit but to one, and 
that, a perſon of whom you have had long experience, or one that is prompted by the 
ſame intereſt and provocation as your ſelf; and to tind one perſon fo, is much eafier than 
to find many, and by conſequenge that way is nothing ſo dangerous. Beſides, jf you 
ſhould be miſtaken in your conhdence, you have more remedy and defence, than where the 
Conſpirators are ſeveral 3 for I have heard wiſe men ſay, that to a ſingle perſon a man 
may ſay any thing 3 for (if nothing be to be produced under your hand) your no, will be 
as good as his yea : But writing is to be ſhun'd asa rock, for nothing is of ſo much con- 
viction, asa note under a man's own hand. Plautianus deſiring to murther Severus the 
Emperor, and his Son Antoninus 3 committed the execution to Satwrninus a Tribune, who 
had more mind to betray, than obey him but ſuſpecting that when he came to accuſe him, 
Plantianns ſhould have more credit than he, he deſired a Warrant under his hand to con- 
firm his Commiſſion, which Plautianus granted, being blinded with ambition, whereby 
it happen'd that he was accuſed, convicted, and condemned, whereas without that Note, 
and ſome other circumſtances, Plautianus would have been acquitted, and his accuſer been 
puniſhed, ſo obſtinately did Plautianns ny all. In the Piſonian Conſpiracy, there was a 
Woman called Epicaris , who had been formerly one of Nero*'s Mifles. This Epicaris 
thinking it of importance to bring in a Captain of certain Galleys which Nero kept for his 
Guard, ſhe communicated the Plot, but conceal'd the Confpirators, and the Captain be- 
traying her, and accuſing her-to Nero, Epicaris maintained the contrary with ſuch conſtan- 
cy, that the Emperor was amaz'd, and diſcharged her. So then, he that communicates a 
thing of this Nature to one, runs but theſe two dangers, either of being ſpontaneouſly 
accuſed, and proot brought to make it good 3 or elſe being accuſed by accident and of 
force, as when his Confederate is apprehended upon ſuſpition, and impeaches him upon 
the Rack, in both which caſes there is ſomething to be ſaid 3 for in the tirſt he may precend 
malice, in the ſecond fear, and that the extremity of his torture conſtrained him to fay 
falſe : So that it is great wiſdom to communicate with no body, till your deſigns be ripe 
but to proceed according to the examples aforeſaid 3 but if you muſt communicate, to do 
it but to one alone, and by himſelf; in which though there be ſome danger, yet there is 
much leſs than where you communicate with many. Another way, and not unlike thi 
is when the fury or violence of a Tyrant neceſſitates you to do that to him, which other- 
wiſe he would beſure to do to you 3 and ſometimes it is ſo ſudden and fierce, it leaves you 
ſcarce time to think of ſecuring your ſelf. This is an exigence and neceſfity that has moſt 
commonly a good end, and to prove it, Iwill produce two examples, and no more. 
Commodus the Emperor had two Captains of his Guards (one of them called Lettus, and 
the other Elettzus) particularly in his favour , and Martia was the moſt intimate of his 
Concubines. They having taken the liberty to admoniſh him of his ill Courſes, and the 
refletion his 11] converſation had both upon his Perſon and Government, he reſolved to rid 
himſelf of his Monitors, and to that end writ down the names of Martia, Lettus, Elettus, 


, and others (who he deſigned ſhould be put to death the next night) and put the Note un- 


der his Pillow. Being gone out into a Bath, a Child that he lov'd exceedingly , being 
rumnuaging about the room, happened upon this Paper, and going out with it in his 
hand, Martia met him by accident, took it from him, read it , ſent it immediately to 
Lettus and Elettzs , who being ſenſible of their danger , reſolved to prevent him, and 
without more ado, killed Commodas in the Evening. 

Antoninus Caracalla the Emperor was with his Army in Meſopotamia, and having made 
Macrinns his General (a better Stateſman than Soldier) it hapned (as it docs to all Ptin- 
ces that are wicked) that he began to apprehend ( what he knew he deſerved) that ſome 
body conſpircd againſt him. To be more certain, he writ privately to a friend (called 
Maternianus) in Rome, to conſult the Aſtrologers, and give him notice whether any body 


was contriving againſt the Empire. Materniazus writ him word he had conſulted them , 


that there were thoſe who did aſpire at the Empire, and that Macrinus was the man, This 
Lerter coming by accident to the hands of Macrinus , before the Emperor ſaw it, he 
found the neceſſity that was upon him either to kill or be kilPd 3 and thereupon committed 
the execution toa confident of his call'd Martialis (whoſe Brother Antoninns had flain 
not many days before) who kill'd him accordingly. We ſee then that this neceſſity which 
allows us no time, has the ſame effect in a manner with the courſe which was taken by Ne- 
limatus of Epirus, as I have mentioned before, We ſee likewiſe, that (as 1 ſaid in the 
beginning of theſe diſcourſes) that Commination and threatning does a Prince more miſ- 
chief, and are the occalion of more Plots, than violence it ſelf. A Prince therefore is to 
have a care of that 3 to careſs thoſe that are about him, and keep them in their Allegiance 
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by his courteſie and kindneſs; if that will not do, he is to ſecure himſelf otherwiſe as well 
as he can, but never to bring them into a condition of thinking themſelves under a ncceſ. 
lity of killing or being kill'd. As to the dangers which attend the execution of a Plot: 
they proceed either from a ſudden alteration of Orders z a ſudden defection of courage in 
him that is to execute 3 ſome imprudence in the attempt 3 or ſome imperfection in the att, 
as when all are not killed that were intended. And firſt we muſt underiiand that there is 
nothing gives ſo much Embarraſment, and diſtraQtion to the actions of met; a5 new and 
com orders to be executed-iri an inſtant, and quite contrary to whac . was dcter- 
mined before. And it in any thing this variation be dangerous, it is.in Martial aifairs, and 
in ſuch things as we have now ſpoken of 3 for tn thoſe caſes there is nothing ſo neceſſary 
as that every man may know certainly his part, that beforchand: he may contrive with 
himſelf, and conclude upon all the circumſtances of the fact whereas if they have fram'd 
their deſigns, and hx'd upon their way, and immediately new Orders are brought repug- 
nant to the former, it diſturbs all, and the whole Plot muſt be ruined 3 fo that it is better 
to execute it according to the firſt Order, though there be ſomething of inconvenience, 
than to vaty your Orders, with a thouſand times more : But this is meant only where the 
variation is ſudden, for where you have time enough, it is not ſo dangerous. The Con- 
(piracy of the Pazz? apainſt Lorenzo and Giuliano de Medici is very well known. Theit 


hxſt Orders were, That an Entertainmegt ſhould be made for the Cardinal of Sr. George,” 


to which the Medict ſhould be invited, and killed. Every mans Office was affipned 3 ſome 
were to kill them 3 ſome were to ſecure the Palace ; and others to ride up and doivn the 
City, and proclaim liberty to the people : It happened when the Pazz?, Medici, and Car- 
dinal were altogether in the Cathedral in Florence at Divine Service, news was brought 
that Jxliax would not be at Dinner : Hereupon the Confpirators conſulting again, it was 
reſolved to alter the Plot, and do that in the Church which was deſigned in the Chamber : 
This ſudden alteration , diſcompoſed the whole order ; for Giovan batifta da Monteſecco 
would not conſent to add Sacriledge to his Murther, and commit it in the Church 3 upon 
which they were forced to appoint another in his place, and ſhift all their Agents from one 
Office to another, and their time being too ſhort to fix their reſolutions, they committed 


{ many errors in the execution, that all of them miſcarried. And among theſe Confſpl- 


rators, when things come to be executed, their heart many times fails them, either out of 
ſadden reverence, or ſudden fear 3 for the preſence and Majeſty of ſome Princes is ſo awe- 
ful, it either mitigates or frightens the fury of the Executioner ; Marizs being taken and 
kept Prifoner by the Mintzrnenſes, they ſent a Servant to kill him 3 but the poor ſlave was 
ſo terrified at the ſight of his perſon, and the Memory of his name , that his courage 
fail'd, and he was not able to go thorow 3 and if the conſideration of his quality, and the 
Majeſty of his Countenance could do ſo much, in a perſon that was a Priſoner, and in di- 
ſirels; how much more are they effectual in a free Prince, magnificently adorn'd, and as 


nobly attended. Certainly ſuch a fight isable to ſtrike terror into the boldeſt perſon , and 


work compaſſion in the moſt cruel miſcreant. 
Some there were who conſpired againſt Sizalcis King of Thrace : The day was appointed 
for the execution 3 they met at the place, where the Prince was 3 but when the ſtroke was 
to be given, ' no body durſt venture, they departed-as they came, every body blamed one 
another, but no body knew what was the impediment, and having attempted it often 
with the ſame intimidation, they were diſcovered at laſt, and received puniſhment for an 
offence which they might, but would not put in execution. Alfonſo Duke of Ferrara had 
two Brothers, who conſpired againſt him, and employed Grannes a Prieſt and Chantor in 
the ſaid Dukes Chappel, to bring the Duke to them, which he did many times, and it was 
in their power to have killed him 3 but yet not any of them durſt firike him, fo that at 
length they alſo were diſcovered, and received their reward. This remorſe can proceed 
from nothing but the terror of his preſence, or the influence of his behaviour and huma- 
nity, which compels them to mercy. But the defc&s and diſappointments in theſe kind 
of executions, proceed cither from imprudence, or terror, with either of which, the minds 
of the Conſpirators being diſturbed, they become fo confuſed and diſtracted , they can 
neither ſay, nor do any thing as they ſhould. And that men are ſubject to thoſe eantu- 
fionsand ſurprizes, cannot be better demonſtrated than by Livy's deſcription of Alexame- 
us the Ftolian, of whom we have ſpoken before : For when the time was come for the 
execution of his delign againſt Nabis the Spartan, having imparted it to his friends , Livy 
tells us, Collegit & ipſe animum, confuſum taxte cogitatione rei; He recollefied bis mind, 
which was in ſome meaſure confounded with the contemplation of the Enterprize. For thcre 
is no man, how reſolute and bloody ſoever he be, but muſt be ſurprized and diſcompoſed 
in ſuch caſes as thoſe 3 wherefore - for ſuch Exploits, experienced men, and fuch as hav2 
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been uſed to thoſe kind of affairs, are to be choſen, and no other , though never ſo ſtout ; 
for he that has had no tryal of himſelf in that nature, ought not to preſume barely upon 
his courage; nor can he promiſe himſelf any certain ſucceſs, by reaſon that the terror and 
perturbation of his mind is many times ſo ſtrong, that it makes his-weapon fall out of his 
hand, or words fall from.his mouth, which diſcover the whole Plot. Lzcit/a the Siſter 
of .Commodus, ordered DQuintianus to kill her Brother : Dnuintianus waited for Commodus 

as he came into the Amphitheater, - and meeting him when he came , he ran at him with 
his haked Sword, crying aloud , Qeſto ti mando il Senato , The Senate ſends you this ; 
but thoſe words gave an alarm, and he was ſeized before he could lift up his arm to give. 
the blow. Meſſer Antonio da Volterra, deputed (as is ſaid before) to kill Lorenzo de Me- 
dici, when he advanced to affault him, cryed out Ab Jraytor ! but that exclamation was 
the preſervation of Lorenzo, and the ruine of the Conſpirators. But thele Enterprizes are 
difficult, when direed only againſt one perſos, for the reaſons aboveſaid, yet when they 
are bent againſt two, they are much more, becauſe in ſeveral places it is impoſſible any de- 
ſign ſhould be well executed at ouce » ſo that to conſpire againſt a Prince in that way, isa 
doubtful, dangerous, and imprudent thing. Were it not for the reverence I bear to the 
Author, I ſhould ſcarce believe what Herodian ſays of Plautianus that he committed to 
one ſingle Centurion called Saturninus the killing of Severus and Antoninus who lived 
in ſeveral places 3 for *tis ſo irrational a thing, that nothing but his Authority could have 
perſwaded me to it. - Certain young Genrlemen of Athens conſpired againſt Diocles and 
Hippias, two Tyrants in that City. They killed Diocles, but Hrppias eſcaped, and re- 
venged his death. Chiones and Leonides of Heraclea, two of Plato's Diſciples, conſpired 
againſt Clearchus and Satirnus, two Tyrants of that place z Clearchus was murthered, but 
Satirus ſurvived and revenged it. The Pazzi (whom we have ſo often mentioned) killed 
only Julian de Medici, his brother eſcaping 3 ſo that from theſe Confpiracies' againſt 
ſeveral perſons, all wiſe people will abſtain, as things that are fatal to themſelves, their 
Country, and every body elſe; for thoſe who eſcape are thereby render'd the more cruel 
and Tyrannical, as appears by the aforeſaid examples in Florence, Athens, and Heracles, 
And therefore the Conſpiracy of Pelopidas againit the Tyrants of Thebes was admirable, 
in reſpect of the ſucceſs, ſeeing not only one, but ten of them were to be murthered ; and 
that he was neither a favourite, nor had eafie acceſs to them 3 but was a rebel, and in 
baniſhment 3 yet he overcame all theſe difficulties, got into Thebes, killed the Tyrants, and, 
delivered his Country 3 but with the aſſiſtance of Caroz one of the Tyrants great Counſel- 
lors who gave him admiſſion, and contributed much to his ſucceſs. But let no man pre- 
{ume upon this example , for it is looked upon not only as a rare thing, but as a miracle. 
The execution of ſuch a delign may. be interrupted likewiſe by a falſe imagination, or 
{ome uncxpected accident happening in the very at. The very morning that Brztzs and 
his Confederates were to murther Ceſar, it happened that he had a long diſcourſe with Gz. 
Popilins Lenas one of the Conſpirators, which the reſt of the accomplices obſerving, con- 
cluded that Popilizs had diſcovered all to Ceſar, and was giving him an account z where- 
upon it was propoſed to kill Ceſar preſently, and not to defer it till he was in the Senate; 
and doubtleſs they had done it, but that their diſcourſe broke off, and Ceſar went away 
without any Commotion. Theſe imaginations are ſometimes very conſiderable, and to be 
. regarded with a great deal of prudence, and the rather , becauſe they are calily taken up; 
for he who is conſcious to himſelf, is always apt to ſuſpect that they are talking of him 
and it may ſo fall out, that a word ſpoken to another intent, may gaul and diſturb you as 
much as if it were ſpoken on purpoſe, and either force you to fly, or fo haſten and precipi- 
tate the execution , that you run your felf upon many inconveniences, eſpecially where 
many are Privy to the Plot. As to the accidents, b:cauſe they are unexpected and occa- 
ſional, nodirections can be given againſt them, but examples by which men are to regulate 
and be cautious. Julius Belanti of Siena (whom we have mentioned before) being in- 
| tenſed againſt Pandolfies, who had given him his Daughter in Marriage, and taken her 
from him again, conſpired his death, and laid his delign thus, Pardolfus went almoſt every 
day to viſit one of his Relations that was ſick; and in his paſſage went commonly by 
Fulius his houſe : upon this conlideration, xls got all his accomplices together, into 
his houſe, with intention to affault him as he went by 3 to which purpoſe he armed them 
all, and diſpoſed them into the Porch, that they might be ready upon a ſignal to be given 
from a Window above : It happened that Pandolfws being juſt by, the perſon at the Win- 
dow gave the fignal, when by accident inthe very nick of time Pandolfius met a friend, 
and (topt to ſalute him : Some of his Attendants pafſing on, heard a noiſe of Arms, took 
the Alarm, and diſcovered the Ambuſcade ſo that Pandolfus was miraculouſly preſerved, 
Julio «nd his Companions forced to fly from Siena, and all by the accident of this ren- 
counter, 
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n But agairiſt theſe accidents no remedy can be preſcribed, becauſe they happen ſo rarely; 
however it is neceſſary to think of. as many, and provide againſt them as well as we can, 
It remains now that we-ſay ſomething of thoſe dangers which we incur after execution is 
done3, of which ſort there is but one, and that is, when ſomebody is left alive that may re- 
venge it : as his children, brothers, kinſmen, and ſuch others to whom the ſovereignty 
may deſcend by right of inheritance, and theſe may be left to revenge the death of their 
Predeceflor, either by your negligence, or by ſome of the accidents aforeſaid, as it hapned 
to Giovan-Andrea da Lampognano, who conſpiring with other perſons, killed the Duke of 
Milan, but they left two of- his Brothers and one of his Sons behind, who revenged it in 


counter, which not only hindred the execution at that time, but defeated the whole enter. 


due time. But in theſe caſes the Confpirators are to be excuſed, becauſe there is no re- 


medy to be provided 3 but where by their own imprudence or negligence they ſiffer any 


ſuch to <ſcape, there it is otherwiſe, and they are highly to be conderaned. Ar Forun 


Lzvii ſome there were who conſpired againſt Count Girolamo, flew him, ſeized upori hls 
wife and children, (which were very young) and clap'd them in Priſon: a great mind 
they had to the Caſtle, but the Governour was refractory, and would not admit them ;: 
tie Counſels (called Madonna Caterina) made them a propoſition, that if they would ſuf- 


fer hcr to go into him, ſhe would prevail with the Governor to ſurrender, and that in the: 


mean time her children ſhould be left as hoſtages in their hands. The Conſfpirators be- 


lieved her, and let her go in, but ſhe was no ſooner in the. Caſtle, but the began to upbraid* 


them by the death of her Husband, and threaten them with all poſſible revenge 3 and to 
convince them that her care and compaſſion tor her children thould not reſtrain her, ſhe 
ſhew'd them her genitals thorow the windows,to let them know, that if they killed thoſe, 
ſhe had wherewithal to have more: ſo that perceiving their error too late, and being deſti- 
tute of all counſel, their indiſcretion was puniſhed with their perpetual baniſhment. But 
of. all dangers after the fact is committed, none is fo fatal as the affeion of the people to 
their Prince whom you have ſlain. For their revenge is not poſſible to be prevented. Of 


this, the murder of Ceſar may be an example : for the people of Rome being his friends,” _ 


his death was thorowly revenged upon the Conſpirators, who afterwards (though in ſeve- 

ral times and places) were all of . them flain. Conjurations againſt ones Country are not 

ſo dangerous as Conjurations againſt ones Prince 3 for in the contrivance and management 
the daagers are not ſo many 3 in the execution they are but the ſame 3 and after the fa& 
is committed, they are nothing at all. In the management and preparation the dangers 
are not ſo many, becauſe a Citizen may make his party,and put his affairs in a poſture with- 
out diſcovery 3 and if his orders be not interrupted, bring his deſigns to a very good end 
or if they be interrupted by ſome Law, it is in his power to adjourn the execution, or find 
out ſome other way that may be more commodious 3 but all theſe (it is to be underſtood) 
are to be done only in Common-wealths, where the manners of- the people are beginning 


to be'corrupted 3 becayſe where the City is incorrupt, ſuch deſigns will never come into 


any of their thoughts; but in a.corrupt Republick where the dangers are not ſo great;there 
are many ways for private Citizens to make themſelves Princes; becauſe a Commog-wealth 
is not {o quick and dexterous as a Prince, their ſuſpition is leſs, and by conſequence their 
caution: belides, they are commonly in more awe of their Grandees, and therefore the 
Grandces are more bold and couragious againſt them. Every hody has read Catiline's 
Conſpiracy written by Saluſt, and can tell how Catiline (after it was detected) not only 
continued in Rome, but came audaciouſly into the Senate, and had the confidence to talk. 
inſolently both to the Senate and Conſul 3 ſo great reverence had that City, for its Citi- 
2ens. - And when things were gone ſo far, that he had left the City, .and was got to the 
head of an Army, Lentzlus, and the reſt of the Conſpirators had never been ſeized, had 
not there been Letters produced againſt them under their own hands. . | 
Hanno a great Citizen in Carthage had a mind to uſurp3 and in order thereto 
he had contrived at the Wedding of one of his Daughters to poiſon the whole 
Senate, and then make himſelf Prince : when his plot was diſcovered, the. Senate 
troubled themſelves with no farther proviſion againſt it, than by making a Law againſt 
exorbitant feaſting upon ſuch kind of occalions, ſo great was their reſpect to a Citizen of 
his quality ! But jn a Conſpiracy againſt ones Country, the greateſt danger lies in the exe- 
cution 3 tor it ſeldom happens that a particular Citizen is ſtrong enough to ſubdue a whole 
Country 3 and every man is not General.of an Army, as Ceſar, Agathocles, Cleomenes and 
others were, who had their Armies ready to back their defigns. To ſuch the way is caſy 


and ſecure 3 but they who want thoſe advantages muſt manage their buſineſs with more 
cunning, or einploy forcign aſſiſtance: this cunning and artitice was uſed by Piſitrates the 


Ece Athenian; 
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Athenian, for having overcome the rag, and thereby got himſelf great reputa- 


tion among the people,he came forth of his houſe one morning,and ſhew'd himſelf wouns 
ded to them, complaining that the Nobility had abuſed him, and delixing that he might be 
permitted to have a guard for the (ecurity of his perfon 3 which being granted inconſi- 
Cre gave him opportunity by degrees to make himſelf abſolute. Pandolfns Petruccs 
(with other Exiles) returned to Siena, and by way of contempt was made Keeper of the 
Palace, which was a mechanick employment that athers had refuſed. Yet thoſe few armid 
men who were under his Command by virtue of that place, by degrees gave him ſuch re- 
putation, that at length he made himfelt Prince. Others have taken other ways, and by 
time, and their induſtry, arrived at the ſame dignity without any danger: but thoſe who 
have endeavoured to make themſelves Mafters of their Country by their own force, or 
forcign ſupplies, have had various events, as fortune was pleafed to befriend them:  Cata- 
line was ruined : Hanno (of whom we have ſpoken before) failing in his poiſon, arm'd 
many thouſands of his Partiſans, which were all ſlain with him. Certain of the principa} 
Citizens of Thebes, by the help of a Spartan Army, made themſelves Maſters of that City, 
and tyranniz'd over it: fo that if all conſpiracies againſt their Country be examined, 
there will none or but very few be found to have mifcarried in the management 3 but the 
whole ſirefs of their good or bad fortune has lain upon the execution; which being once 
paſg'd, they are ſubject to no more dangers than what depend upon the nature of the Go- 
vernment 3 for when a man uſurps, and makes himſelf a Tyrant, he expoſts himſelf to 
thoſe natural and inſeparable dangers which are the conſequences of Tyranny, againſt 
which he has no other remedies than what have been defcribed before. 

This is what I have thought convenient to write upon the ſubje&t of Confpiracies 3 and 
if I have diſcourſed only of thoſe which are executed by the ſword, and not by poiſon, it 
is becauſe they have the ſame orders and methods. True it is, the way of poiſon is the 
moſi dangerous, as being the more uncertain, becauſe eyery one has not convenience, but is 
forc'd to confer with other people, and the neceſſity of that Conference is much to be 
y "2 : beſides, many things happen which makes your potion ineffeQyal, as it fell out to 
thoſe who killed Commodus 3 who having diſgorg'd his poiſon, ford the Confpirators to 
ſtrangle him. Princes then haye no enemy to which they are more dangerouſly expoſed, 
than to theſe Conſpiracies, becauſe they are never undertaken againft any of them, but they ' 
take away his life, or reputation. If they ſucceed, he dies 3 it - they miſcarry, and the in- 
ſiruments be put to death, it is look*d upon as a pretence and invention of the Prince to 
fatiate his avarice or cruelty upon the þlood or fortunes of his enemies. My advice there- 
fore is (both to Prince and Common-wealth), that upon the diſcovery of a Conſpiracy, 
(before they think of revenge) ſeriouſly to conſider the quality of it; and to compare the 
condition of the Conſpirators with their own: if they tind them potent and ſtrong, till 
they haye furniſhed themſelves with a proportionable force, no notice is to be taken 3 if 
notice be taken, they are unable to defend themſelves, and certainly ruined 3 for the Con- 
{pirators finding themſelves diſcovered, will grow deſperate,and be under a neceſſity of ven- 
turing, let the ſucceſs be what it will, The Romans may be an example of this way of 
difſembling 3 for having (as we ſaid before) left two of their Legions at Capxa for the ſe- 
curity of that City againſt the Samnites 3 the Commanders of the ſaid Legions conſpir'd 
to make themſelves Maſters of the Town. The Romans having notice of their deligns, 
committed the prevention of it to Kutilins their new Conſul, who to lull and delude the 
Conſpirators, gave out that the Senate had confirmed that Station to thoſe Legions for 

another winter, which the Legions believed, and thinking then they thould haye time 
enough, they negleRed to haſten their deſign, till at length obſerving the Conſul to draw 
thein away inſenſibly. and diſpoſe them into other parts, they began to ſuſpect, and that 
fuſpition made them diſcover themſelves, and put their plot in execution. Nor can an 


Example be brought more properly for cither {ide 3 for by it we may ſee how cool and re- 


miſs people are when they think they have time enough 3 and how fudden and vigorous 
when neceſſity preſſes them. And the Prince or Common-wealth which would defer the 
diſcovery of a Plot, cannot do it with more advantage to himſelf, than by giving the Con- 
fpirators ſome handſom occaſion to believe that they may execute it with more eaſe and 
ſecurity another time 3 for thereby the Prince or Common-wealth will have more leiſure 
to provide for their defence : they who have proceeded otherwiſe, have but haſtened their 
own ruine, as we have ſeen in the caſe of the Duke of Athens, and Gulielmo de Pazzi. 
The Duke having made himſelf Sovereign in Florexce, and underſtanding there were 
Conlpiracics againſt him3 without enquiring farther into the bulineſs, cauſed one of them 
to be apprehended, which giving an alarm to the reſt, they immediately took arms, and 
turn'd the Duke out of his Supremacy. Gwulielmo being Commiſſary for that City in the 
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Val di Chiana in the year 1501, having news of a great Plot in Ar2zz0 in favour of the 
Vitelli, and that their deſign was to renounce the dominion of the Florentines, he marched 
thither direQly, without conſidering the power of the Confſpirators, or his own. or 
mich as furniſhing himſelf with what Forces he might have done; arid by the advice of 
the Biſnop his Son, cauſing one of the Conſpirators to be ſeized, the reſt fell preſently to 
their arms, diſclaim'd the Florentines, and took their Commiſſary priſoner. But when 
Conſpiracies are weak, and in their infancy, it they be diſcovered, they are to ſuppreſs them 
out of hand, without any ſuſpence, and not to follow the exampte either of the Duke of 
Athens, or Dion of Siracuſe, of whom the firſt cauſed a Citizen who had diſcovered a 
plot to him, to be phat to death, that the reſt obſerving how unwilling he was to believe 
any thing of them, might be the more ſecure, and hold themſelves obliged. Dion on the 
other ſide ſuſpecting the affections of ſome people, cauſed one of his Contidents called 
Calippus to pretend a Conſpiracy, and ſee if he could draw them in 3 but both theſe practi- 
ces ſucceeded very ill, for by the firſt, all people were diſcouraged from making any diſco- 
very, and all Conſpirators confirmed 3 and by the other, a way was recommended for the 
murdering ot himſelf; for Calipprs finding he had an opportunity to practice without 
danger, he did it ſo effteQually, that it colt Dio both his Government and Life, 
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CHAP. VI. 


How it comes to paſs that is the changes of State , from liberty to ſervitude, 
and from ſervitude to liberty , ſome are very innocent, and others wery 
bloody. 


Con: people perhaps may wonder how it ſhould come to pafs that Governments ſhould 
be changed from one form to another, ſometimes eaſily, and without blood, and fome- 
times with great difficulty and ſlaughter, be the variation as it will, either from liberty to 
tyranny, or from tyranny to liberty. And this diverſity of mutations is ſo ſtrange, that 
as Hiſtory tells us, they happen ſometimes with infinite effuſion of blood, and at other times 
without the leaſt injury to any body : as in Rome, wheri the Government was taken from 
the Kings, and put into the hands of the Conſals, no body was expulſed, or ſo much as 
moleſtcd but the Targzins z but in other alterations it has been otherwiſe, and the cauſe of 
this diverſity may (in my judgment) be deduced from the manner in which that State was 
acquired;if it was obtained by force, it could not be without injury to many people, and then 
when ever it is deſtroyed, it will neceffarily follow that all thoſe who were injured before, 
will cndeayour to repair and revenge themſelvesz which is not to'be done without great 
tumult and ſlaughter. But when a Common-wealth is fix*d gradually, and by univerſal 
conſent of the people, when it comes to be changed, there is no need of diſturbing; any 
body elſe 3 for the bare removal of thoſe who are then in authority, will effectually do the 
bulineſs. Of this ſort was the revolution at Rome upon the tranſlation of the Govern- 
ment from the Kings to the Conſuls 3 and the accident at Florence in. the year 1494, when 
the Medici were expelled without the leaſt prejudice to any body elſe 3 for they having been 
advanced by the general vote of the people, there was no-need of doing more than turning 
them out of the City. Such mutations are not therefore ſo dangerons 3 but thoſe others 
where many have been injured, and as many are to be revenged, have been ſo dreadfully 
deſtructive, that the very Hiſtory of their conſequences is enough to terrify the Reader z 
but all Books being full of them, I ſhall ſpeak no more of them in this places 
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CH AP. VIIL 


He who would change the form of a Government, is to conſider ſeriouſly up- 
on what ods he does it, and the diſpoſition of the ſubje@. 


T has been ſaid before, that an evil diſpoſed Citizen can do no great hurt but in an ill 

diſpoſed City, which concluſion (belides my former arguments) is much fortified by . the 
examples of Spurins Caſſins, and Manlins Capitolinusz Spurins was an ambitious man, 
and being delirous to procure to himſelf extraordinary authority in Kome, by favouring 
the people in the fale of ſuch Lands as the Romans had conquered from the Hernici, the 
Senate diſcovered it, and grew o jealous of him, that when in a ſpeech of his to the people 
he proffered to give them the mony which had been received for corn that the Senate had 
ſent for out of Sicily, the people abſolutely refuſed it 3 ſuppoſing that Spurius intended 
that their liberty ſhould make it good : but had the people of Rome at that time been cor- 
rupt, or ill diſpoſed, they had taken his mony, and opened him a way to the making him- 
ſelf abſolute 3 but the example of Manlius Capitolinus is greater than this, for by that we 
may ſee.how the courage and integrity which he expreſſed to his Country in their wars 
againſt the Gauls, was afterwards clowded and extinguiſhed by an inſatiable defire of 
authority ariling from an emulation of Camillus, whom the Romans had advanced to a 
greater degree of honour z and ſo ſtrangely was he blinded with this paſſion, that not con= 
tidering the ſtate and incorruption of the City, or how indiſpoſed the people were to any 
ſuch enterprize, he began to make partics, and raiſe tumults in Rome both againſt the Senate 
and Laws. In which paſſage it was evident how well that Government was conſtituted, 
and how well that people was diſpoſed 3 for in this caſe (though the Nobility and he were 
orcat friends, and herce defenders of one anothers intereſt) none of them, nor his very re- 
lations appeared in his behalf; and whereas at other Trials the friends of the criminal uſed 
to accompany him to the Bar in mourning, and with all other circumſtances of ſadneſs that 
they could think of, to work (if it were poſſible) the Judges to compaſſion z Manlizs went 
alone, without ſo much as one friend to attend him : the Tribunes of the people who 
were in other things always oppoſite to the Nobility, and created on purpoſe to balance 
their powerz when they found the deſigu tending to the ruine of them all, they joyn'd 
heartily with them to remove ſo common a deſtruction : and the people of Rome, who 
were zealous in any thing that made fox their advantage, and lovers of any thing that 
crofled the Nobility, ( ny they alſo had their kindnels for Marlins); nevertheleſs when 
the Tribanes cited him, and referred him to the judgment of the people, they condemned 
him to death, without any conſideration of his former ſervices. Wherefore 1 am of opi- 
nion, that in the whole trac of this Hiſtory there is not an example that with more efficacy 
demonſtrates the juſtice of that Common-wealth in all its orders and degrees of men than 
this ſeeing there was not one Citizen appeared in the defence of Mazlius, who was a 
perſon of known virtue and endowments, and had done many honourable things both in 
publick and private, and the reaſon was, becauſe the love to their Country had a greater in- 
fluence upon them than any other reſpect 3 and the conſideration of the preſent danger of 
their affairs, being Yronger than the memory of his paſt merits, they choſe to free them- 
{elves by decreeing his death. Titzs Livizs tells us, Hwunc exitum babuit vir nifi in libera 
Ctvitate natus eſſet, memorabilis, This was the end of a man who had been very memorable, 
bad he been born any where but in a free State. And in his caſe there are two things very 
remarkable one, that in a corrupt State glory and authority is acquir'd a quite contrary 
way, than where they live exadly according to the true rules of policy and juſtice 5 the 


other, (not much unlike the former) that men in their affairs, eſpecially of greateſt impor- 


tance, are to conſider the times, and accommodate thereunto and thoſe who by the un- 
happineſs of their ele&ion, or their natural inc'ination do otherwiſe, live always unfor- 
tunately, and are more unſuccesful in all their enterprizes than they who comply with the 
times. And doubtleſs, by the forc-mentioned expreſſion of the Hiſtorian, had Maylins 
been born in the days of Marins and Silla, when the Maſs was corrupt and depraved, and 
ſuſceptible of any form his ambition would have imprintcd, he had had the ſame ſucceſs thac 
they had when they aſpired to be abſolute. So again, had Marizs and Sia come into the 
World in the time of Manlizs, they had miſcarried as he did, and been loſt in their fir 
attempt. For one man by his ill cuſtoms and converſation may indeed give a touch and 
tincture of corruption to the people, but *tis impoſſible hjs life thould be long cnough to- 
debauch them ſo totally that he may expe& any advantage of it ia his time; or if he 
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ſhould be ſo happy, and live long enough to infe& a whole City ; yet ſo impatient are the 
defires of man, that they cannot reſtrain their paſſions, or attend an Opportunity of pur- 
ſuing them wiſely , but they circumvent and delude themſelves in thoſe very things of 
which they are moſt eagerly ambitious 3 ſo that ſometimes for want of patience, and 
ſometimes for want of judgment they venture raſhly upon things before the matter be pre- 
pared, and are ruined in their deſigns. He therefore who would alter a Government and 
ſet up himſelf, muſt attend till time has corrupted the Maſs, and by degrees brought all into 
diſorder, which of neceſſity muſt follow, when it is not (as we ſaid before) purged and 
refined by the Examples of good Men or good Laws, that may reduce it towards its firſt 
principles. Maxlizs then had been a great and memorable perſon, had he been born in a 


corrupt City 3 for whoever deſigns any innovation in a State,whether it be for the reſtitution - 


of liberty, or the erection of Tyranny, is particularly to regard the manners of the peo- 
ple, and to conſider how far they are diſpoſed to ſubmit to his ambition 3 and by' ſo doing 

e may be able to judge of the ſucceſs of his Enterprize. For to endeavour to make a 
people free, that are ſervile in their Nature, is as hard a matter, as to keep them in ſervi- 
tude, who are diſpoſed to be free. And becauſe we have ſaid before, That in all their 


opfrations men are to conſider and proceed according to the quality of the times, we ſhall 
ſpeak of it at large in the following Chapter. 


CHAP. IX 
How he that would ſucceed , muſt accommodate to the times. 


j many times conſidered with my ſelf that the occaſion of every mans good or 
bad fortune conſiſts in his correſpondence and accommodation with the times. We 
ſee ſome people ating furiouſly, and with an impetxs 3 others with more ſlowneſs and 
caution 3 and becauſe bothin the one and the other they are immoderate, and do not ob- 
ſerve their juſt terms, therefore both of them do err 3 but their error and misfortune is 
leaſt, whoſe cuſtoms ſuit and correſpond with the times » and who comports himſelf in his 
deſigns according to the impulſe of his own Nature. Every one can tell how Fabins Maxi- 
mus conducted his Army, and with what carctulneſs and caution he proceeded, contrary to 
© the ancient heat and boldneſs of the Komans, and it hapned that grave way was more 
conformable to thoſe times 3 for Hanibal coming young and brisk into Italy , and being 
elated with his good fortune, as having twice deteated the Armies of the Romans, that 
Common-wealth having loſt moſt of her beſt Soldiers, and remaining in great fear and 
confuſion, nothing could have happen'd more ſeaſonably to them, than to have fiich a 
General who by his caution and cundation could keep the Enemy at a Bay. Nor could 
any times have been more fortunate to his way of proceeding 3 for that that flow and 
deliberate way was natural in Fabizs, and not affeded, appeared afterwards when Scipio 
being deſirous to paſs his Army into Afﬀrick, to give the finiſhing blow to the War, Fabixs 
oppoſed it moſt earnelily, as one who could not force or difſemble his Nature , which was 
rather to ſupport wiſely againſt the difficulties that were upon him, than to ſearch out for 
new. So that had Fabins direted, Hanibal had continued in I:#ly, and the reaſon was 
becauſe he did not conſider the times were altered, and the method of the War was to te 
changed with them : And if Fabius at that time had been King of Kome, he might well 
have been worſted in the War, as not knowing how to frame his Counſels according to the 
variation of the times. But there being in that Common-wealth ſo many brave men, and 
excellent Commanders of all ſorts of tempers and humours, fortune would have it , That 
as F abius was ready in hard and difficult times, to ſuſtain the Enemy, and continue the 
War > ſo afterwards when affairs were in a better poſture, Scipio was preſented to tiniſh 
and conclude it. And hence it is, 'that an Ariftocracy or free State is longer lived, and 


. generally more fortunate, than a Principality, becauſe in the firſt they are more flexible,and - 


can frame themſelves better to the diverlity of the times : For a Prince being accuſtomed to' 
one way, is hardly to be got out of it, though perhaps the variation of the times require 
it very much. Piero Soderini (whom 1 have mentioned before) proceeded with great 
gentlencſs and humanity in all his ations 3 and he and his Country proſpered whiltt the 
times were according 3 but when the times changed ,' and there was a neceſſhty of laying” 
alide that meckneſs and humility, Piero was at a'lofs,- and he: and his Country were both. 
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Pope Fulins XI. during the whole time of his Papacy carried himſelf with great vigour 
and vechemence 3 and becauſe the times were agreeable, he proſpered in every thing 3 but 
had the times altered, and required other Counſels, he had certainly been ruined, becauſe 
he could never have complyed. And the reaſon why we cannot change ſo eaſily with the 
times, is twofold 3 firſt, becauſe we cannot readily oppoſe our ſelves againſt what we natu- 

£ rally defire 3 and next, becauſe when we have often tryed one way, and have always been 
proſperous, we can never perſwade our ſelves that we can do ſo well any other 3 and. this 
is the true cauſe why a Princes fortune varies ſo ſtrangely, becauſe ſhe varies the times, but 
he docs not alter the way of his adminiſtrations. And it is the ſame in a Common-wealth, 
if the variation'of the times be not obſerved, and their Laws and Cuſtoms altered accor- 
dingly, many miſchicfs mult follow, and the Government be ruined, as we have largely 
demonſtrated before 3 but thoſe alterations of their Laws are more ſlow in a Common- 
wealth, becauſe they are not ſo cafily changed, and there & a neceſſity of ſuch times as 
may ſhake the whole State, to which one man will not be ſufficient, let him change his 
proccedings, and take new meaſures as he pleaſes. But be.auſe we have mentioned Fa- 
bius Maximus. and how he kept Hanibal at a Bay, I think it not amiſs to: enquire in the 


next Chapter whether a General who is reſolved upon any terms to engage, can be obfitru= 
&ed by the Enemy. 


— 
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CHAP. X, 


A General cannot avoid fighting, when the Enemy is reſolved to 
Engage him upon any terms. 


News Sulpitius Difiator (ſays Livy) adverſus Gallos bellum trahebat , nolens ſe fortune 
committere adverſus hoſtem, quem tempus deteriorem indies, & locus alienus, faceret. 
Cnens Sulpitins the Difiator declined fighting with the French, becauſe he would not expoſe 
himſelf unneceſſarily againſt an Enemy, who by the incommodity of the ſeaſon , and inconve- 
nience of bis Station was every day in danger to be undone. 

When fuch a fault happens as deceives all, or the greateſt part of Mankind , 1 think it 
not improper to reprehend it over and over again 3 and therefore though I have formerly 
in ſeveral places ſhown how much our aCtions in great things, are different from thoſe in 
ancient times 3 yet I think it not ſuperfluons to ſay ſomething of it here. 

If in any thing we deviate from the practice of the Ancients, it is in our Military Diſci= 
pline, in which weare ſo abſolutely new, that there is ſcarce any thing uſed that was 
preferred by our Anceſtors 3 and the reaſon is , becauſe Common-wealths and Princes, 
being unwilling to expole themſelves to danger, have ſhifted off that ſtudy and charge 
upon other people : And when in our times any Prince goes in perſon into the field, no 

. extraordinary matteris tobe expected, for he takes the command upon him to ſhow his 
grandeur and magnificence, more than for any thing elſe. Yet they commit fewer faults 
(by reviewing their Armies ſometimes, and keeping that command in their own hands) 
than Republicks are wont to do , eſpecially in Italy, where truſting all to other people, 
they underſtand nothirfg of War themſelves; and on the other tide, in their Counſels and 
determinations (which to ſhow their ſuperiority they reſerve to themſelves) they commit 
a thouſand times more errors than in the held 3 ſome of which I have mentioned elſewhere, 
but I ſhall ſpeak here of one of them, and that of more than ordinary importance > when 
theſe unaQtive Princes, or effkeminate Conummonwealths ſend out an Army, the wiſeſt thin 
which they think they can give in command to their General, is to enjoyn him from fight- 
ing, and aboveall things to have a care of a Battel, ſuppoſing that therein they imitate 
the wiſdom of Fabius Maximus, whopreſerved the State, by deferring the combat 3 but 
they are miſtaken, and do not conhder that moſt commonly that injunction is cither idle, 
or dangerous 3 for this is moſt certain,a Genera] who deſires to keep the Field,cannot avoid 
fighting when the Enemy preſſes, and makes it his buſineſs to engage him. So that to 
command a General in that Nature, in as much as to bid him hight when the Enem 
pleaſes, and not when he ſees occalion himſelf. For to keep the field, and avoid fighting, 
is to be done no way fo ſecurely as by keeping 50 miles off, and ſending out ſtore of Spies 
and Scouts that may give you notice of the Enemies approach, and opportunity to retreat. 
There is another way likewiſe to ſecure your ſelf, and that-is to ſhut your (elf up in ſome 
ſirong Town, but both the one and the other are dangerous. In the thirſt caſe, The Coun- 
try is expoſed to the depredations of the Enemy, and a generous Prince will ſooner run 
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the hazard of a Battel, than ſpin out a War with ſo much detriment to his Subje&s. In 

the ſecond, your ruine is evident 3 for cooping up your Army in a City , the Enemy will 

block you up, or befiege you, and then the multitude of your men will quickly bring a 
ſcarcity of proviſions, and'ſupplies being cut off , you will be forced to furrender 3 fo that 

to avoid fighting either of theſe two ways, is very pernicious. Fabixs his way of ſtanding 

upon his guard, and keeping his Army in places of advantage, is laudable and good, when 

our Army is ſo ſirong, that the Enemy dares not attack you : Nor can it be ſaid that Fa- 

bies declined fighting, but that he deferred till he could-do it with advantage; for had 

Henibal advanced again him, Fabins would have kept his ground and engaged him; but 

Hazihal was too cinning for that 3 fo, that Hayibyl as well as Fabixs avoided tighting 3 but 

it cither of them would have fought upon diſadvantage.the other had only three remedies 3 

that is, the two foxeſaid, and flying. That this which 1 fay is true;is manifeſt by a thouſand 

examples, but more particularly by the War which the Romaxs mage upon Philip of Mace- 

dox, Philip being invaded by the Romans, reſolyed not to come to a Battel; and to avoid 
it, he, (35 Fabivs did inTtaly) encamped his Army upon the top of a: Mountain, and en- 

trenched himſelt fo. firangly, that he believed the Romans durſt not have ventured tocome 
af him 3 But they nat only adyentured, but remoyed him from the Mountain, forced him 

tq fly with the greateſt part of his Army, and had it not been for the unpaſſablencs of the 

Country which hindered the purſuit, the Macedonians had all been cut offs Philip, then, 

pelng unwilling to fight, and having (as I faid before) encamped upon the Mpuntains not 

far from.ghe Romaxg, durit not truſt himſelf to his advantages 3 and having found by ex- 

pexience that he was not ſecure there , he would not pin himſelf up in a Town, but made 

choice of the other way, and kept himſelf ata diſtance 3 fo as when the Romans came into 

one Province, he would remaye into another, and what place ſoever the Romans lett , he 

would be ſure to come to 2 At length finding this protraftion of the War, made his at- 
fairs but worſe, and that his Subjedts were harraſſed by both Armies, he reſolved to try 
his fortune, and bring all to the deciſion of a Battel : But it is convenient to avoid fighting 
when your Army is in the ſame condition as thoſe of Fabixs, and Swlpitizs; that is, when 

it is ſo conſiderable that the Enemy fears to attack you in your entrenchments 3 and though 

he has got ſome footing in your Country, yet not fo mach as is able to ſupply him with 
provthions 3- In this caſe 'tis beſt to decline fighting , and follow the example of Szlpitiz, 

Nalezus ſe fortune committere, &c, But in all other caſes it is not to be done, but with 

diſhonour and danger 3 for to fly (as Philip did) is as bad as to be routed, and moxe 
diſhonorable, becauſe he gave no proof of his courage, and though he eſcaped by the diffi- 
culty of the Country 3 yet whoever follows his example without that convenience, may 
chance to be ruin'd. No man will deny but Hanibal was a great Soldier, and of more 
than ordinary experience 3 when he went into Africe.againſi Scipio, if he had ſeen it for 
his adyantage to have protracted the War, he would haye done it, and perchance (being a 

reat Captain ,, and having as good an Army) he would have done it the ſame way as 
Fobiu did in Italy; but ſeeing he did not do it, it js probable he was diverted by ſome 
extraordinary occaſion. . For that Prince who has got an Artmy together, (if he perceives 
that fox want of pay, or ſupplies, he is not likely to keep them long) is ſtark mad if he 
tries not his fortune before his Army dishands , for by delaying , .he is certainly loſt 3 þy 
hghting he may poſſibly overcome : And above all things, whether we axe victorious or 
beaten, we are to behave ourſelves honourably, and *tismore honourable to be overcome 
by force, than by ſome error to run your ſelf into incommoditits that ruine you after- 
wards. *Tis not unlikely but Henibal might be impelled by ſome ſuch neceſſity; and on 
the gther {ide Scipio (if Hanibal ſhould have deterred fighting) might have choſe whe- 
ther he would haye attacked him in his Trenches , . becauſe he had already conquered 
Sypbax, and got ſuch footing in Africk,, that he was as ſafe, and with as much commodity 
as in Ttaly 3 but it was otherwiſe with Hanibal when he had to do with Fabixs; and with 
the French when they had to do with SzIpitizs. And he who invades an Enemies Coun- 
try,. avoids fighting with more difficulty, as being obliged (when ever the Enemy appears 
to obſtru& him) to give him Battel 3 and if he ſets down before any Town, he is obliged 
ſo much the more, as in our times it happen'd to Charles Duke of Burgundy , who was 
beaten up in his Leaguer before Morat by the Swizzers, and defeated. And the ſame thing 
fell out to the French at the Scige of Noparra, where they were attacht and beaten by the 


Swizzers. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. _— 

One perſon that has many Enemies upon his hands, though he be inferionr 
to them, yet if he can ſuſtain their firit impreſſuon , carries commonly the 
Vitory. | 


He power of the Tribunes of the people was great and ny in the City of 
Rome to core& the ambition of the Nobility, who otherwiſe would have debauch'd 
the ſaid City much ſooner than they did : But as it happens in other things, ſo it happened 
in this3 in the beſt and moſt beneficial thing to the Common-wealth, there was an occult, 
and remote evitghat lay ſnug, which required new Laws, and new methods to ſuppreſs. 
For the inſulence of the Tribunitial authority grew ſo great, that it became terrible both 
to the Senate and people, and had doubtleſly produced ſome great miſchigt to the Com 
mon-wealth, had not Appins Claudius by his great wiſdom , found out a way to temper 
and ballance their fury, by the interceſſion of their Colleagues, and the way was by choo- 
ſing out fome perſon among the Tribunes , whom either out of fear, or corruption , or 
love to his Country they could diſpoſe to withſtand the deſigns of his Brethren, and oppoſe 
himſelf againſt them, whenever their reſolutions were tending, to the diminution of the 
Nobility, or prejudice of the State» Which way of reſtraining the petulancy of the 
Tribunes was for a long, time of great advantage to the'Romans, and may giveais occaſion 
to confider, whether a combination of ſeveral great perſons, againſt. one leſs powertul 
than they (whilſt united) is like to be ſucceſsful againſt him that is alone 3 or whether 
the ſingle perſon has the advantage againſt the Confederacy. I anſwer, That thoſe whoſe 
Forces are united, are many times ſtrenger, but their performances are ſeldom fo great, 4s 
the ſingle perſons, though he be nothing ſo ſtrong, for committing an infinite numbet of 
other things (in which the ſingle perſon has the advantage) he will be able with a little 
induſtry to break, and divide and enfeeble them: To this purpoſe there is no need of go- 
ing to antiquity for examples (where there is plenty enough) the paſſages of our own 


times will furniſh us ſufficiently. In the year 1484, all Italy confederated againſt the Ve- 


netian, who, when they were ſo over-power'd and diſtreſs'd that they were unable to keep 
the field, found' a way to work off Count Lodavic ( Governor of Milan) from their 
League, by which means they not only obtained a Peace, and reſtitution of what they 
had loſt; but they got a good part of the Dutchy of Ferrara 3 ſo that they whoſe Forces 
were too weak to appear before the Enemy 3 when they came to treat , were the greateſt 
gainers by the War. Not many years ſince, the whole Chriſtian world ſeemed to conſpire 
againſt France 5 yet before the end of the War, the Spaniard fell off from the League, 
made his Peace with the French, and forced the reſt of the Confederates, one after one, to 
do the ſame. And from hence we may cally colle& that as often as many Princes or 
States are confederated together againſt any fingle Prince or Common-wealth, if the ſingle 
Prince and Common-wealth be ſtrong enough to withſtand their firſt impreſſion, and ſpin 


out the War, he will certainly prevail z but if his force be not ſufficient to do that, he is 


in extraordinaty danger, as it happen'd to the Venetians 3 for had they been able to have 
ſuſtained their firſt ſhock, and protracted the War , till they had ms rg ſome of the 
Confederates, the French had never done them ſo much miſchief, and they had preſerv'd 
themſelves from ruine :* But their Army being too weak to confront them, and their time 
too little to divide them, they were undone and this is evident by what happen'd: after- 
ward 3 'for as ſoon as the Pope had recovered what he had loſt, he reconciled himſelf, and 
became their friend 3 the Spaniard did the ſame, and both of them would have been glad 


to have continued Lombardy to the Venetians,: rather than the French thould have got it, 
| and made himſelf fo confiderable in Italy. The Venetians at that time might have pre- 


vented a great part of their calamities, had they given ſome ſmall part of their Territory 
to the Enemy, and thereby have ſecured the reſt; but then they muſt have given it in time, 
and ſo as it might not have appeared to have been done by neceſſity,” as they might well 
have done before the War was commenced 3 when that was begun, it would have been 
diſhonourable, and perhaps ineffetual. Bur before thoſe troubles, there were few of the 
Venetian Citizens that could foreſee a danger 3 fewer that could remedy it 3 and none at all 
that could adviſe. To conclude therefore-this Chapter, I do pronounce, that as the -Ro- 


man remedy againſt the ambition of their Tribunes, was the multitude of them, outof ' 


which they always found ſome or other,that they could make for the intereſt of the Publick ; 
ſoit is a ready remedy for any Prince that is engaged againſt a confederate Encmy,when he 
can lreak their League, and work any of the Confederates to a ſeparation. 
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CHAP. XII: 


A wiſe General is to put a neceſſity of fighting upon his own Army , 
but to prevent it to his Enemies. 


VvV* have formerly diſcourfed of what uſe and importance neceſſity is in humane 
y , Exploits, and ſhown how many men, compelled by neceſſity , have done glo- 
rious things, and made their memories immortal. Moral Philoſophers have told us, That 
the Tongue,and the Hands are noble Inftruments of themſelves yet they had never brought 
things to that exacneſs and perfection, had not neceflity impelled them. The Generals 
therefore of old, underſtanding well the virtue of this neceſſity, and how much more 
deſperate and obſtinate their Soldiers were rendered thereby, made it their care to bring 
their Soldiers into a neceſſity of fighting, and to keep-it from their Enemies; to which 
end, they many times opened a paſſage tor the Enemies Army, which they might eaſily 
have obſtrufted; and precludcd it to their own, when they might as calily have paſſed. 
Whoever therefore, deſires to make his Garriſon ſtout and couragious , and obſtinate for 
the defence of a Town, or to render his Army pertinacious in the field, is above all 
things to reduce them into ſuch a neceſſity , or at leaſt to make them believe it : So that a: 
wiſe General, who deligns the belieging ot a Town, judges of the eaſineſs or difficulty 
of the expugnation, from the neceſſity which lyes upon the Citizens to defend themſelves : 
If the neceſſity of their defence be great, his enterprize is the more difficult, becauſe the 
courage and obſtinacy of the belieged' is like to be the greater 3 but where there is no ſuch 
neceſſity, , there is no ſuch danger. Hence it is that revolted Towns are much harder to be 
recovered, than they were to be taken at firſt; for at firſt having committed no faulr, 
they were in fear of no puniſhment, and therefore ſurrendered more eafily : But in the 
other caſe having the guilt of their defection upon their Spirits, they are fearful of revenge, 
and ſo become more obſtinate in their defence. Theſe are not unuſual, and yet there are 
other cauſes which render the minds of people obſtinate in their defence , and one of them 
is the natural hatred aud animoſity which is frequently betwixt Neighbouring Princes and 
States, which proceeds from an inſatiable deſire of Dominion in Princes, and as zcalous an 
inclination to liberty in Common-wealths, eſpecially if they be conſtituted as in Tuſcany, 
where that emulation and jealouſie has made them refractory both on the one tide, and the 
other.Hence it is,thongh the thatFlorentines have been at greater charges than theVenetians, 
yet their acqueſts are not ſo much, becauſe the Towns in Twfcany were moſt of them free, 
and by conſequence more diffcult to be brought to ſubjection y whereas the Towns which: 
the Venerians conquered, having ,been molt of them under Princes., and accuſtomed to 
ſervitude, it was indifferent to them under. whoſe dominion they were 3 and they are fo 
far from reliſting a change, that they do many times defire it. So that though the Citics 
upon the frontiers of the Venetian, were generally ſtronger, than thoſe upon the frontiers: 
of the Florentine, yet they were reduced with more eaſe; becauſe being not ſo free, they 
were leſs obſtinate in their defence : when therefore, a'wiſe General reſolves upon a Siege, 
he is with all diligence to take away that neceſſity from the Citizens which may make thenx 
inflexible, either by promiſing indempnity, it they have deſerved to be puniſhed 3 or if it 
be only their liberty of which they are fearful, by aſſuring them that his deligns are not 
againſt that, but only againſt the ambition and: exorbitancy of ſore particular perſons 
which kind of promiſes have had ſtrange effeQs in the facilitating of Enterprizes, and the 
taking of Towns: for though wiſe men will ealily diſcover the traud, yet the multitude 
are commonly ſo impatient of War, and ſo mad to be at quiet, that they ſhut their Eyes 
againlt any thing of miſchief that comes to them under propolitions: of peacez by which: 
means -many Cities have loſt their liberty, a&it happened to Florence not long ſince 3 and. 
to M. Craſſ#s and his' Army heretofore, who though he was {epſible that the promiſes of 
the Parthiaas were fraudulent, and made only to keep his Soldiers from that neccflity of 
defending themſelves, yet he could not convince them , nor prevail with them to ſtand. 
bravely upon their guard, but being blinded with their overtures of Peace, both Army and: 
General were cat off, as may beſeen by the Hiſtory. The Samnites ,; put on: by the am- 
bition of ſome of their Citizens, brake their Peace with the Romans, and invaded their 
Country 3 but bcing afterwards ſenfible of what they had done? they ſent Embaſſadors 
to Kome offering reliitution of what they had taken, and to deliver up the Authors ot, 
that Counlet into their hands, to be puniſhed as they pleas'd 3 but being rejected, and, 
their Embaſſadors ſent home without any hopes - \, ——_ » Pontins their General uſd 
't \4 
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It as an argument to encourage his men to fight more obſtinately, that the Romans having 
refuſed their fair overtures of Peace, were reſolved upon War 3 and therefore there was no 
other courſe, but of neceſſity they muſt fight. And (fays he) Juſtum eft belum , quibus 
eſt neceſſarium &- pia arma, quibus uulla nifi in armis ſpes eſt. That War i; Juſt that is ne- 
ceſſary, and Arms are piouſly taken up by bim, who has no other hopes to ſecure bimſe]f.. Upon 
which neceſſity he ALY the hopes of his Victory. C. Ma#lius Was at the head of an 
Army againſt the Vejentes, and part of the Army of the Vejenter being got into his Camp, 
Manlius to cut off their retreat, doubled his Guards at the gates, and fortified all the Paſſes 
by which they were to return 3 but the Vejentes perceiving they were deſperate, fought 
with ſo much courage and fury, that they killed the Conſul , and had cut off his whole 
Army, had not one of the Tribunes very wiſely opened them a way to be gone : In which 
aQion we may obſerve that whilſt the Vejentes were under a neceſſity of fighting, there was 
no reſiſting of their courage 3 but when a way was opened for their retreat , they choſe 
rather to fly. The Volſci and the Equi were entered upon the contmes of the Romany, who 
ſent their Conſuls againſt them with an Army : and coming to a Battel , it happencd that 
in the heat of it, the Volſei were encloſed by the Romans, and as it were ſhut up in their 
own Camp. Vettins Meſcius their General, finding their exigence, and that there was a 
neceſſity of being killed, or making their way by the Sword , Ite mecum (ſays he to his 
Soldiers) Non murus, non vallum, armati armitis obſtant, virtute pares, (que ultimum & 
maximum tilum eſt ) neceſſitate ſuperiores eftis. Follow me then couragionſly, you have no 
Wall, no Rampart, nothing but armed men to withſtand you : you are equal to them in valour, 
and being under neceſſity, have the ſame advantage of the Weapon. For Livy calls it in this place 
- the highelt and heavieſt of wcapons, 

Camillus one of the wiſeſt of all the Roman Generals (having ſtormed and entred Veiz 
with ſome part of his Army) to facilitate his ViQory, and take away from the Enemy 
that laſt neceſſity of fighting 3 gave Orders (and fo loud that the Vejentes might be ſure to 
hear) that no Soldier ſhould dare to touch any man who had thrown down his Arms, by 
which Proclamation every man was encouraged ta throw down his Arms, andthe City 
was taken with o little loſs, that ſince that time, that Stratagem has been uſed by ſeyeral 
Commanders. 


————_ 


CHAP. XIII. 


Whether we are more ſafe in a good General with a bad Army, or a good 
Army with a bad General. 


Mi Coriolanus being baniſhed from Rome, retired to the Volſei, where having 
got an Army together, he returned to Rome to revenge himſelf for the injury his 
fellow Citizens had done him, and he had done it effeQually, had not the Prayers and 
Piety of his Mother prevailed more upon him, than all the power of the Romans, 
From which paſſage Titus Livies obſerves,that the Roman Common-wealth encreaſed more 
by the virtue of their Commanders,than by the excellence of their Soldiers 3 becauſe though 
the Volſei had been always beaten before 3 yet when they got a Roman General, they were 
too hard for the Romans : But though Livy was of that opinion in that place, yet in many 
parts of his Hiſtory there are inſtances, where the private Soldiers have done great things, 
and ſometimes fought better and in better order, after their Conſuls, were killed, than 
they had done whill they were living. Thus it happened in the Army which the Romans 
had in Spain under the Command of the two Scipio's, which, when both their Comman=- 


.ders were ſlain, behaved it ſelf ſo well, that it not only defended it felt, but defeated the 


Enemy.and preſerved that Province to the Romans. So that in the whole,there are examples 
on both ſides, where the Sokdiers have done bravely, and got the Victory by their valour, 
and where the Condudet of the General has done as much as a whole Army 3 from whence 
it may be concluded that they are mutually uſeful, and that the Soldier is as much advan- 
taged by the excellence of his General, as the General by the courage of his Army. Hows- 
ever, this I think will not be unworthy our conlideration, whether is moſt formidable, a: 
good Army under a bad Commander, or a good Commander with a bad Army : In -the 
Opinion of Ceſar neither of them was contiderable ; for when he went into Spaiz againſt 
Afranius and Petreins , who had a good Army under their command, he went with muctr 
confidence 3 becauſe, as he ſaid himſelf, That ad exercitum fine duce, He went againſt an 


Army without a head; refieQing thereby upon the inſufficiency of their Generals. Again' . 


when 
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then he went into Theſſaly againſt Pompey, his expreflion was Vads ad ducem ſine Exercitr. 
T go now againſt a General without an Army, It retnains now that we conſider whether it 
be moſt cafe for a = Captain to make a good Army, or a good Army to make a good 
Captain. But to this, in my opinion , it is eaſily anſwered 3 for many good men in an 
Army can fooner fele& one ot of their number, and inftruct him fo, as that he may be 


' fit to command the reſt, than the beſt General in the world can make an Army expert and 


ready; Lucullns when he was ſent againſt Mitbridates, was utterly unexperienced in mat- 
ters of War, yet being in'a good Army, where his infertor Officers were good, he quickly 
became a good General. The Romans for want of men, were forced to arm their Ser- 
vants, arid having referred them to be diſciplin'd by Sempronius Gracchus , in a ſhort time 
he made them excellent Soldiers. Pelopidas, and Epominonda after they had reſcucd their 
Country from the Tyranny of the Spartans, in a ſhort time made their Country-men {o 
good Soldiers,that they were not only able to contend, but to conquer the Spartans . So that 
the caſe is equal, and which ſoever is gobd, xqpay make the other fo too. Nevertheleſs a 
good Army, without a good Commander, grows infolent and dangerous, as it hapned 
ih the Macedonian Arniy after Alexander was dead, and as it is in civil Wars among all old 
Soldiers; fo that I think if there be more contidence to be repoſed in the one than in the 
other, it is to be rather in the General, than the Army, eſpecially if he has time to inftruct 
and diſcipline his Men 3 for an Army without a head, is infolent and mutinous. Thoſe 
Captains therefore are worthy of double honour, who have not only the Enemy to over- 
come 3 but are to inſtra&t, and prepare their Forces , before they bring them to engage. 
And in doing ſo, they do highly recommend the Conduct of their General , which is ſo 
rare a thing, that if the trouble were laid upon many, they would be much leſs eſteemed 


aid reſpected than they are now. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


What ftrange effets new inventions have ſometimes in a Battel , and 
how new Noices have the ſame. 


\9,Vs Hat ftrange conſequences have ſucceeded from ſudden and unexpected accidents 
that have been ſeen or heard in the heat of a Battel, appears by ſeveral examples 
in Hiſtory, bat eſpecially in the conflict betwixt the Romans and the Volſci, where Quintins 
obſerving one of the wings of his Army to ſtagyer and give ground, cry'd out to them to 
ſtand firm, for that in the other wing the Vitory was theirs 3 with which words he not 
only reincouraged his own men, but put ſuch a terror upon the Enemy, that they fled in 
od earneſt. Andif in a well ordered Army thoſe unexpefted -vociferations have ſuch 
wonderful ceffe&, in a tumultuous and ill governed Army they have much more, where 
every thing is more ſubje& to the agitation of ſuch winds. And of this we have a memo< 
rable example in our times. The City of Perugia not many years ſince was divided into 
two parties, the Oddz, and the Bag/ionis The Baglioni prevailing, the Odai were baniſhed. 
But the Oddi having got an Army together, and brought them privately to a place not far 
from Perugia, by the favour of their friends they were let one night intothe Town, and 
poſſeſſed themſelves as far as the Piazza. And becauſe the Streets were chained up from 
one {ide to the other to hinder the paſſage of the Horſe, the Oddeſche had a man who went 
before them with a great engine of Iron wherewith hebrake the chains, and he had done 


his work ſo cffetually, that he had broke all the chains, but what opened into the Piazza; 


the atarm being taken, and every body crying out Arm, Arm, he who broke down the 


; chains being preſſed ſo cloſe by the throng that was behind him, that he had not room for 


his blow, crycd out to thoſe that were next Back,, Back, intending only to have made 
tore room for his arm : But they who were next him calling back, to thoke who were be- 
kind them, by degrees the word went thorow the whole Army, and they who werein 
the Rear not knowing the reaſon, begah to run, and being followed by thoſe who were 
next; the whole Army retreated by little and little, till at laſt they brake out into an abſo- 
tate flight, by which inconfiderable accident, the Oddi were defeated of their deſign. So 


- that it is to be conſidered, that in a Battel, order is not only to be taken that the Ariny be 


well drawn up, and put into a good poſture to fight 3 but that no ſuch trifling accident be 
able to diſcompole it : For if for any thing the popular multitude be unfit for the Wars, it 
is becauſe every noiſe,rumour,or alarm, diftracts them,and puts them to the rout. Wherefore 


it ought to be a principal care in a good General to _— {ſuch perfons as are to NE 
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\ all orders and words of command, and derive them to the reſt, that by ſo. doing the Sol- 
diers being accuſtomed to their Officers, may not receive any ſuch orders, but from ſuch 
perſons as are commiſſioned thereunto 3 the want of which cuſtom has many times produc*d 
very great confuſion. As to apparitions, and ſuch things as are many times ſeen, it js the 
part of a good General, to contrive and exhibit (in the very height of the Battel) fuch 
lights as may encourrge his own men, and diſcourage the Enemy 3 for among many acci- 
dents which conduce to your victory, this may be eſpecially effetua]l. To this purpoſe is 
that invention of which SzIpitizs made uſe againſt the Frene"; -being drawn up and 
ready to engage the Enemy, he cauſed all the: Servants and refuſe of his Army to be 
armed and mounted upon the -Mules and Horſes belonging to the Baggage and having 
furniſhed them fo formally with Colours and Trumpets, that they appeared a compleat 
body of Horſe, he diſpoſed them behind a hill, where they were to continue, till in the 
heat of the tight, they were to come forth and ſhow themſelves to the Enemy3 which 
ſtratagem being as well executed as deviſed, ſixuck ſuch a terror into the French , that it 
loſt them the day. So that a good General hasa:double care upon him , to contrive by 
theſe new ſurprizes to intimidate the Enemy 3 and to provide that if any ſuch pratices be 
uſed upon him, he may diſcover, and defeat them- Thus an Indian King ſerved Seme- 
ramis, who obſerving the ſaid King to be very firong in the nuniber of Elephants;to fright 
and perſwade him that ſhe was as {irong as he, ſhe cauſed ſeveral of her Camels to be 
dreſs'd up , and covered with the Skins of Bufaloes and Bulls, that they might look big, 
and carry the repreſentation of Elephants 3 and having done ſo, ſhe marched them in the 
Vanof her Army, but herdeſign did not takez for the King having intelligence of it, 
perverted it to her prejudice. | 

The Fidenates being belieged by Mamorcus the DiQator, to terrifie the Roman Army, 
contrived to have ſeveral of the Townſmen in the heat of the Engagement to come ſud- 
denly out of the Town with Fire-works at the end of their Launces, hoping that the 
yewneſs of the fight might be a means to diſturb them. 'And here it is to be noted, that 
when ſuch ftratagems have more of reality than pretence, they may very well be made 
uſe of, becauſe having ſomething of ſolidity in them, their weakneſs is not ſo ſoon diſco- 


vered; but where they have more of appearance and fiction than truth , it is beſt cither 


not touſe them at all, or if. you do, to keep them at ſuch a diſtance, as that their fallacy 
may not be diſcerned 3 as Swlpitins did with his Muletiers 3 for when they are intrinfi- 
cally weak, their vanity appears upon their approach , and they do more miſchiet than 
good, as the Elephants of Semiramis, and the falſe fires of the Fidenates, which fires 
| though at firſt, they gave ſome diſturbance to the Roman Soldiers 3 yet the Dictator 
coming in, and queſtioning them aloud whether they were not aſhamed to be ſmoaked 
like Bees out of their Huts 3 encouraging them to turn again, he cryed out, Sis flammis 
delete Fedenas quos veſtris beneficiis placare non potuiſtis , Go to, deſtroy the Fidene with 
their own fires,, ſeeing all your kindueſſes have not been able to oblige them; and by ſo doing, 
he defeated the Fidenates, and made their projet unprofitable. 


_— 


CHAP. XV. 


One General is beſt for an Army, and that to govern it by 
Commiſſioners, is not ſo good. 


T He Fidenates having, rebelled , and cut off that Colony of the Romans that was 


amongſt them, the Romans created four Tribunes, and inveſted with Conſulary 


power, whereof one being left behind for the ſecurity of the City of Rome 3 the other 
- three were ſent againſt the Fidenates and Veientes ; but diſagreeing among them- 
ſelves , they came off with diſhonour, though their loſs was not much : That they 
gain'd no more honour, they may thank themſelves 3 that they received no more loſs, they 
may thank their good Souldiers. However the Romans tinding the inconvenience, re- 


turned to their old way of Didators, that what three perſons had diſordered, might be re- 


medicd by one. From whence we may diſcern the inconvenience of many Commanders 
either in! an Army or Town, which Livy has expreſſed very cleaxly in theſe following 
words, Tres Tribuni Poteſtate Conſulari, documento fuere, quam plurium imperium bello in= 
«tile eſſet, tenendo ad ſua quiſq Conſilia,cum alii aliud videretur, appernerunt ad occafionent 
locum hoſti, Theſe three Tribunes with Conſular power, gave us to underſtand the uſeleſneſs of 
multiplicity of Commanders, for each of them adhering to his own Connſels, whilſt one was 


for 
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for one thing, and another as poſitive for another, nothing was done, and they gave the enemy an 
advantage. And though this be example enough to-prove the inconvenience of many 
Commanders, yet for better illuſtration I ſhall add ſome others both ancient and modery. 
In the year 1500 King Lewis XII of . France having retaken Milan, ſent his Army to Piſ; 
to recover it for the Florextizes; who to command it had (ent thither two Commiſlaries. 
one of them called Giovan-battifta Ridolfi, and the other Luca Þ Antonio de gli Albiz;g;. 
Grovan-battiſta was a perſon of reputation and gravity, and being ancienter than Luca, 
Lw:a left the whole adminiſtration to him but though he ſhewed no ambition in oppoling, 
him he did it abundantly by his filence, and ſullennels, neglecting, and undervaluing every 
thing that was done; ſo that he was ſo far from aflifting his Colleague either with his coun- 
ſel or perſon,that he appeared as if he had been utterly ignorant in matters of war: but it pro- 
ved otherwiſe afterwards. when upon ſome accident Giovan-battiſia was recalled, and Luca. 
remained behind with abſolute Command for then he gave ample teſtimony both of his 
courage and condu@, which before, whilſt he had a Colleague, no body coutd have believed. 
To this purpoſe I ſhall add agother ſaying of Livy, who giving an account how Duintins 
and Agrippa (his Colleague) being ſent againſt the Aqui, Agrippa would needs have the 
whole management of 'the war to be committed to Bxintins, for (ſays he) Saluberrimuns 
in adminiſtratione magnarum rerum eſt, ſummam imperii apud unum eſſe, . In the adminiſtra- 
tion of great affairs it is beſt that the Sovereign power be inveſted, in one perſon. Which is 
contrary to the preſent praCtice of our Princes and States, who do often depute more than 
one Commander both to their Armies and Townsz which (however they think it for the 
beſt) muſt needs breed inconceivable confuſion. And if the cauſe of the ruine of ſo ma- 
ny Italia and French Armies in our times be enquired into, it will be found to be the mul- 
titade, and emulation of their Commanders, and it may be ſafely concluded, that it is better 
to ſend a man of ordinary prudence, and experience, upon any expedition, than two of 
the wiſclt and beſt Souldiers they have, with equal commithon. 
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CHAP. XVL 


That in times of difficilty; virtue is in eſteem; in times of eaſe and luxury, 
men of riches and alliance are in greateſt requeſt. 


þ always was, and always will be the fortune of perſons of more than ordinary endow- 


ments to be laid aſide and neglected in times of peace, eſpecially in a Common-wealth 


for that envy which is contraGed by their virtue, ſets up many Citizens againſt them, who. 


will not only be their equals, but ſuperiors. To this purpoſe Thucidides (a Greek Author) 
has a place in his Hiſtory, where he ſhews how the Republick of Athexs, having had the 
better in the Peloponeſian War, depreſſed the pride of the Spartaxs, and ſubdued the greateſt 
part of Greece, was ſo enhanſed and elated with their ſucceſs, that it was propoſed to fall 
upon Sicily. Ra gg Rs LO TE 2 

| It was ſeriouſly debated in 4th?ns whether the faid enterprize ſhould be undertaken or 
riot; Alcibiades and other Citizens of his party promoted it highly, not ſo much in reſpe&, 
of the publick good as their own private advantage, expecting that the management of. 
that war would be placed in their hands. But Niczas (a perſon of* the greateſt reputation. 
in Athens) difſwaded it and his great argument to make the p:ople, believe he ſpake his 
judgment, and more for the benefit of the Common-wealth than any interelt of his own, 


was, that he adviſed rather contrary to his own advantage, becauſe in time of peace there. 


were many of his fcllow Citizens before him, but in time of war he knew he ſhould be. 


the fitlt : by which we may ſee it has been an ancient infirmity in Common-wealths not to. 
value perſons of worth in times of peace, which diſobliges them doubly ; to ſee themſelves 
deprived of thieir dignitics, and to ſee others preferred to them of leſs ſufficiency than they, 


which error has been the occaſion of much confuſion 3 for thoſe perſons who find them- 


ſelves negle&ed, and know the reaſon of all is, the tranquility of the times make it their 
buſineſs to embroil them, and put their Country upon war, though never ſo much to its. 


prejudice. And thinking ſometimes with my felt what remedies were moſt proper, I 


could light but on two, one was to keep the Citizens from growing too rich, that wealth: 


without virtue might not be ſufficient to advance any man, or able to corrupt other people, . 
or themſelves : the other, ſo to prepare and adapt themſelves for war, that they may never, 
be ſurprized, but have always employment for the braveſt of their Citizens, as Kome had in. 
the tinie of her proſpetity: For that City having Armies always abroad, there was _ 
: anc 
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ſtant exerciſe for the vittue of their Citizens: nor could a man of worth be degraded, nor 
an improper man be prefer'd in his place, becauſe wheri ever ſuch a thing was done, (whe- 
ther by way of ertor, or experiment, it was the ſame) the diſorders and dangers which fol- 
lowed; were ſoſudden and great, that they quickly found theit miſtake, and return'd to 
their 014 method again. But other Cities and States not fo well conſtituted as that, which 
make war only in caſes of neceſſity, cannot defend themfelves from thoſe inconveniences, 
but are always in trouble and diforder when ever that excellent Citizen which is negle&ed 
is vindicative, and hath any reputation or party in the City. And though for ſometime 
Rome kept her ſelt free from theſe inconveniences, yet after ſhe had conquered Carthage and 
Antiochus, (as has been faid before) and ſeemed to be paſt all fear of war for the future, 
ſhe choſe ſeveral Commanders for her Army, not fo much for their condut or virtae, as 
for thoſe qualities which were likely to recommend them to the people. Paulus Aimilins 
ſtood many times for the Conſulſhip, and was repulſed 3 nor could he ever be made Con- 
ſul till the Macedonian war, which was committed unanimouſly to his conduct, becaufe 
they ſaw it was like to be dangerous and diffcult. After theryear 1494 our City of Flo- 
rence being engaged in ſeveral wars, in which none of our Citizens had perform'd any 
great matter, at laſt tlie City hapned upon a perſon who ſhewed them after what manner an 
Army was to be commanded, his name was Antonio Giacomini , whilſt the war was dan- 
exous, and there was any trouble or difficulty to manage it, Antonio was free from the am- 
ition of his fellow Citizens, and had no competitor in his eleQtion to be Commiſſary, and 
General of their Armies : but when thoſe were paſt,and new wars that were more eaſy and 
honourable were to be undertaken,he had ſo many competitors,that when three Comtniſſa- 
ries wete to be choſefi for the reduQion of Piſa, Antonio could not obtain to be'one : and 
though it be not manifeſt what inconvehience accrewed to the Cotamon-wealth by the wa- 
ving of Antonio, yet it may be cafily conjectured, for the Piſans being diſtreſſed for want 
of proviſions, and having nothing left wherewithal to defend themſelves, (had Antonio 
been there) would have been forc'd to have ſurrendred at diſcretion 3 but being belieged 
by ſuch Officers as knew not how to ſtraihgten or preſs them, they held out ſo long, that the 
Florentines were glad to buy them out at laſt, whereas they might as well have had them by 
force. No queſiion but Antonioreſented it highly, and he had need be a good man, and of 
more than ordinary patience not to think of revenging himſelf, though with the ſubvertion 
of the whole City, (if he could) and the ruine of every private Citizen , which is to be 
carefully prevented by every State, as ſhall be ſhewn in the following Chapter. 
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CHAP. XVIL 


A man is not to be diſobliged, and employed afterwards in any matter of 
| importance. 


Common-wealth is diligently. to provide that no Citizen be entruſted in any weighty 

affair, who has received any remarkable injury ; Claudius Nero (who divided 
the Army which was deſigned to confront Hanibal, and marched away with a ſtrong party 
into 12 Mara to joyn with the other Conſul, and engage 4ſdrabal before he got up with 
his ſupplies to Haxibal) having formerly commanded the Roman Army in Spain againſt the 
faid Aſdrubal, had come off with diſhonour 3 for though he had encloſed Aſdrubal and his 
whole Army, and ſo poſſeſt himſelf of all paſſes,that he muſt either fight with diſadvantage, 
or periſh with hunger, yet he was over-reach'd with the ſubtilty of the Carthaginians, who 
drill'd him on with pretended overtures of peace, till at length in the night he ſtole his 
Army thorow the woods, and got off where he was ſafe. This paſſage being known in 
Rome, was no ſmall diminution to Nerv's reputation both with the Senate and the People : 
but being afterwards made Conſul, and ſent with an Arrny againſt Hanibal, he ventured 
upon that deſperate counſel of dividing the Army, which was a thing ſo doubtful and un- 
certain in the opinion of the Romans, that the City was in ſixange anxiety and ſuſpence 
till they had the news of his Vitory. It is reported that when Claudius Nero was que- 
{tioned afterwards by his friends what it was that mov'd him to ſo hazardous an enterprize, 
in which, without any neceſſary provocation, he had yentured the. whole liberty of their 
Country, he anſwered, he had done it, becauſe he knew if he ſucceeded, he ſhould recover 
that honour which he had loſt in Spain; if he miſcarried, and his delign ſhould have a con- 
trary end, ke ſhould have had the fatisfaQion to have been revenged of the City and Citi- 
zens, by whom- he had been fo ingratefully, and ſo indiſcreetly calumniated. Andif the 


indigna- 
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indignation ariſing from theſe kind of provocations could work ſo ſtrongly upon & Roma 
Citizen, in thofe times when Rome was in its innocence 3 we may ealily imagine what pro- 
digious effects it may have upon perfons in a City not ſo well conſtituted as that 3 and be- 
cauſe againlt theſe kind of diſorders (to which all Common-wealths are ſubjeR ) no cer- 


tam remedy can be preſcrib'd, it follows that no. Common-wealth can be poſſibly per= 
petual, forafmuch as a thouſand unexpected accidents fall in, to haſten its deſtruction. 


CH AP. XVII. 


Nothing is more hononrable in a General , than to foreſee the deſigns 
of his enemy. 


I” was the ſaying of Epaminondys the Theban, that no one quality was more uſeful and 
neceſſary in a General, than to be able to know the reſolutions and defigns of his enemy; 
and diſcover that by conjeQture, which he could not do by any certain intelligence. Nor 
is it dithcult only to underſtand his deligns, but his ations 3 and of thoſe aQtions not, only 
ſuch as are perform'd privately, or at a diſtance, but ſuch as are done ( as it were) before his 
face: For it inany times falls out, that when a Battel continues till night, he who has the 
better, believes he has the worſtz and who has loſt all, ſuppoſes he has the V:&ory. Which 
miſtake has put the Generals many times upon pernitious counſels, as it hapned betwixt 
Brutus and Caſſics 3 tor Brutus having defeated the enemy with his wing, Caſſius ſuppoſing 
he had been loſt, and his whole Body diſperc'd, kilFd himſelf in Fr '6; 1 In our times, 
at the Battel of S. Cilicia in Lombardy, Francis King of France coming to an engagement. 
with the Swizzers, the Fight continued till night : a body of the Swizzers remaining en- 
tire, and hearing nothing of the defeat and execution of their Camrades, concluded the 
Victory was theirs, which error was the occaſion that they marched not off as they might 
bave done, but kept their ground till the next morning, at which time they were charged 
again, and overthrown. | 
| The fame error had almoſt ruined the Armies of the Pope and King of Spain, who up- 
on a falſe alarm of the Victory of the Swizzers, paſfed the Po, and advanced fo far, that 
ere they were aware they had like to have fa!len into the mouths of the victorious French. 
The like fell out of old in the Camps of the Romans and Xigqui; Sempronins the Conſul 
being commanded out with an Army againſt the enemy, and forcing him to a Battel, it 
continued till night withont any vifible advantage on cither ſide. Night coming on, and 
both Armies ſufhciently ſpent, neither of them retir'd to their Camps, but betook them- 
{elves to the es hills, where chey believed they ſhould be more ſafe. The Ro- 
mer Army divided into two parts, otie went with the Conſul, and the other with Tempa- 
ains the Centurion, by whoſe courage the Roman Army was preſerved that day. The 
next morning the Confal hearing no more of the enemy, retreated towards Rome 3 the 
FEqui with their Army did the ſame, for both of them thought they had been beaten, and 
inaxched away without regarding the lofs or plunder of their.Camps. It hapned that Tem- 
paxins being behind with his ſquadron, and marching off as the reſt, he took certain of 
the wounded #qsi prifoners, who inform'd him that their Generals were gone out of the 
fietd, and had quitted their Camps: Upon enquiry finding it tos be true, he cntred into 
the Roman, and ſecured it, but the enemies Camp was given in prey to the Souldier, after 
which he returned with Victory to Rome, which Victory confiſted only in having the firſt 
intelligence of the enemies diforder : from whence it is obſervable that two Armies en- 
gaged, may be each of them in the ſame diftrefs and deſpair, and that that Army gocs away 
with the Victory which has tirft notice of the neceſfitics of the other : and ot this I thall 
give a pregnant Example of late days, and at home. In the year 1498 the Florentines had 
a great Army in the Country of 'P:ſ2, and had beticged that City very cloſe. The Vene- 
tian having undertaken its proteQion, and ſeeing no other way to relieve it 3 to divert the 
enemy, and remove the war, they reſolved to invade the Territory of the Florentines, to 
which purpoſe they raiſed aſtrong Army, marched into their Country by the Valdi Lamo- 
1a, poſlefled themſclves of the Town of Marradi, and belieged the Caſtte of Caſtigione 
which ſtands above upon an hill. The Florentines upon the alarm reſolved to relieve Mar- 
radi, and'yet not weaken their Army before Piſa, whereupon they raiſed a new Army both 
Horſe and Foot, and ſent them thither under the Command of Jacopo Qzarto Appiano 
(Lord of Piombino) and the Count Rinucc#) da Marciano, The Florentine Army being 
conducted to the hills, the Venetian raiſed biz tiege before Caſtiglione, and retreated pa the 
"own : 
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Town: the Armies being in this poſture, and facing one another for ſeveral days, both of 
them ſaffered exceedingly for want of all manner of provitions at length neither of them 
being very earneſt to come to a Battel, and each of. them being ignorant of the others 
diſtreſs, they reſolved the next morning to break up their Camp, and each of them to 're- 
tire, the Venetian towards Berzighella and Faenza, and the Florentine towards Caſaglia and 
Mugello, The morning being come, and the baggage ſent away before, a poor woman 
hapned to come into the Florentine Camp, from Marradi to ſce ſome of her relations who 
were in the ſervice of the Florentine: by this woman the Florentine Generals had notice 
that the Venetians were gone3 whereupon reaſſuming their courage, they altered their 
counſels, purſued the enemy, and writ Letters to Florence, that they had not only beaten the 
Venetians, but made an end of the war. Which Victory proceeded from nothing bfte be- 
cauſe they had the tirſt news of the retreat of the enemy, which if it had come to the 
other {ide, as it did to them, the conſequence would have been the ſame, and the Florex- 
tines have been beaten. 
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CH A P. XIX. 


Whether for the Government of the multitude , obſequionſneſs and indulgence be 
more neceſſary than puniſhment. 


TFT He Roman Commion-wealth was perplexed with the diflentions betwixt the Nobility, 
and the people 3 nevertheleſs, their foreign Wars requiring it, they ſent forth with 
their Armies, Quintins, and <4 Claudius : Appins being, rough, and cruel in his 
commands, was ſo ill obeyed by hi 
Province. Dwintins being more gentle and benign, was better obeyed, and carried the 
Victory where he was 3 from whence it appears more conducing to the well governing ofa 
multitude, tobe rather obliging, than proud, and pitiful, than cruel. . However Cornelixs 
Tacitus tells us, (and many others are of his mind) In multitudine regenda plus pena quam 
obſequinm valet, That to the managing of a multitude, ſeverity is more requiſite than mildieſs. 
And I think both may be true to this diſtinGtion, of Companions and Subje&s 3 if thoſe 
under your command be Companions and fellow Citizens with'you, you cannot ſecurely 
uſe them with that ſeverity, of which Tacitzs ſpeaks; for the people #, Rome having equal 
authority with the Nobility, was not to be uſed ruggedly by any man that was put over 
them for but a while. And it has been many times ſten: that the Roman Generals, who 
behaved themfelyes amicably towards their Souldiers, and governed them with mildneſs, 
have done greater things than thoſe who uſed them with auſterity, and kept them in per- 
petual fear, unlefs they were endued with more than ordinary virtue, like Manlius Torqua- 
tur. But he whoſe 'command is over his Subjects, (of whom Corxelixs ſpeaks) is to have 
- a care they grow not infolent, and contemn him for his cafineſs, and there,.js rather to uſe 
ſeverity than gentleneſs with them 3 yet that is to be done (too) with ſuch moderatipn, 
that they may be kept from abhorring him 3 for the hatred of the Subje& is never good 
for a Prince,and the beſt way to prevent it,is by not interrupting the Subje&t in the quiet en- 
joyment of his cſtate 3 for blood (unleſs thete be ſome defign of rapacity under it) no 


Prince does deſire it, but'upon ſome extraordinary neceſſity, and that neceſlity happens but 


ſeldom. But when cruelty and'rapine meet together in the nature of one perſon, there ne= 
ver wants deſire, nor pretences for cruelty, as I have demonſtrated largely in another Trea- 
tiſe upon this occalion.= Qwintixs therefore deſerved more praiſe than Appinus deſerved : 
and the ſaying of Tacitas is true enough with the aforeſaid reſtriction, but not in the caſe of 

Appins : and becauſe I have ſpoken of kindneſs and ſeverity, I will give yau one example, 
" how mildne(s prevailed more upon the Faliſci than violence could do. 


Soldiers , that he was: defeated, and fled out of his: 
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CHA P. XX. 


Oe initante of humanity wrought more upon the E aliſci, than all the force 
GT ITY . of the Romans, 


(in having beſieged the Faliſci, and attempted many things againſt them but iti 
.A./ vain, a School-maſter who had the tuition of ſeveral of the principal young Gentke- 
men of that City, thinking to gratify Camilivs, and ingratiate with the people of Rome, 
carrying them-out of the. walls, under pretence of exerciſe and recreation, he conveyed 


them) all into the Camp of Camillzs, and preſenting them to him, told him, that by their. 
means, he might become Maier of the Town : Camilius was fo far from accepting his pre- ; 


ſent, that he cauſed the Pxdagogue to be firip'd, and his hands tied behind him, and then 
putting a rod into every one of the young Gentlemens hands, he cauſed them to ſcourge 
him back again into the Town: which piece of humanity and juſtice when the Citizens 
underſtood, they reſolved to detend theraſelves no longer, and ſo immediately ſurrendred : 
a great example doubtleſs, and by which we may learn, that many times kindneſs and ge- 


nerolity moves an encmy more than all the force and artifice of war; for *tis frequently ſeen 


that thoſe Provinces and Cities which-no violence or ſiratagem have ſubdued, have been 


melted and wronght upon hy one lingle act of pity, chaſtity, or liberality : and of this,” 


Hiſtory is full of many other examples befides. Pyrrbus could not be got out of Italy by 
all the power of the Romans; and yet Fabritixs ſent him packing by one a& of generoſity, 
and that.was giving him notice that ſpme of his intimates would poiſon . him; and had 
made overtures to the Romans to that purpoſe. Again, Scipio Africanus got not ſo much 
honour by the taking of. Carthage, as he did by one a&-of chaſtity, when he ſent home a 
young beautiful Lady (that was taken priſoner, and preſented to him) untouch*d to her 
Husband 3 for at the.news of that one at, all Spain was aſtoniſhed, and. began to admire 
the virtue and innocence of the Romans, which virtue is a thing ſo univerſally celebrated, 
that there are no great perſons endued with it, but are highly ettecmed by all people, as ap» 
pears by all E-hicks, Politicks, and Hiſtory, among which, the Hiſtory ot Xenophon is 
abundantly copious, in demonſtrating what Honours and what Victories accrewed to Cyrus 
-upon the bare account of his affability and mildne(s; and how he was never guilty of the 
leaſt pride, or cruelty, or luxury, or any other vice that defiles the converſation of man.: 
Neverthelcſs, ſeeing Hanibal did the ſame things, and by a contrary way, it will not be 
amiſs in the next Chapter to enquire the reaſon. 
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CHAP. XXI. 


How it came to paſs that Hanibal by methods quite contrary to what were pra- 
Ficed by Scipio, did the ſame things in Italy that the other did in Spain. 


Doubt not-buit it may ſeem ſtrange to ſome people, that other Captains who have taken 

a quite contrary way to what is preſcribed in my laſt Chapter, ſhould notwithſtanding 
have had the ſame ſucceſs for from thence it ſeems to follow, that Victory does not depend 
either upon humanity or juſtice, when we ſee the ſame praiſe and reputation acquir'd by 
quite contrary habits: and to prove this, we need not go far for examples : the fame Sci- 
pio whom we mentioned before, being with an Army in Spain, carried: himſelf with fo 
much piety, and juſtice, and liberality to all people, that he got the love of the whole Pro- 
vince : on the other ſide we ſee Hanibal in Italy ating quite contrary, and with violence, 
cruelty, rapine, and all manner of infidelity perſecuting the people, and yet with the-ſame 
- Jaudable effects as Scipio had in Spain. And conſidering with my felt what might be the 
reaſon, they ſeemed to me to be ſeveral. The firſt is, becauſe men are ſtudious of novelty, 
and that not only thoſe who are under ſlavery or ſubje&tion, but thoſe who are free, and in 
peace 3 for (as is ſaid before) men are as well ſatiated with happineſs, as afflicted with 
miſery. 5208 

This defire (therefore) of change opens a door to any man that invades a Province 
with any conſiderable force: if he be a foreigner, they all follow after him : if a native, 
they attend him, affiſt him, and encourage him : fo that let him take which way he pleaſes, 
he muſt needs make great progreſs in thoſe places. Again, people are generally excited 
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two ways, either by love, or by fear 3 ſo that he that is feared, is often times as readily 
obeyed as he that is beloved, and ſometimes more. It is not material therefore to a Com- 
mander which of theſe two ways he takes 3 for it he be a virtuous perſon, and of any 
extraordinary faculties, he will be admircd by the people, as Hanibal and Scipio were, 
whoſe great worth effaced, or covered all the. faults that they committed. But in cither of 
theſe two ways, great inconveniences may ariſe, and fuch as may ruine a Prince. For he 
who deſires to be beloved, upon the leali excels or immoderation in his Courtſhip, is ſub- 
je& to be deſpiſed 3 and he on the other fide who affects to be feared, upon the Teaft extra- 
vagance makes himſelf cdious : and to keep the middle way exactly, is not poſhble to'our 
naturez wherefore it is neceſſary to thoſe who exceed in cither kind; to attone for ir wirh 
ſome extraordinary virtue, as Hanibal and Scipio did, who though perſons of greit (pru- 
dence and condu, yet it appeared that both 'of them ſuffered by their manner of living; 
as well as they were advanced. Their advancement is mentioned before 3 their fufferings 
(as to Scipio) was the rebellion of his Army, and part of his friends in Spain, which pro- 
ceeded from nothing but want of being feared > for men are naturally fo unquiet, that ever 
little dore that is opened to their ambition ſets them a-gog , and aboliſhes all that” loy 
which they ow*d to their Prince for his humanity towards them, as in this-exampte'of 
the Friends and Army of Scipio, wherefore Scipio was confirained to make ufe-of that 
ſeverity in ſome meaſure, which he'had always declined. As to Hanrbat, there is not an 
particular example where his cruelty or infidelity did him hurt only it may be Cappoſel 
that they were the occalion why Naples and ſeveral other Towns ſtood fo firm'to the Re- 
mans, 1t is plain likewiſe that his bloodinefs and impicty -made him more odious-to the 
people of Rome, than all the enemies that ever that City had: for whereas when Pyrrhus 
was with a great Army in Italy, they gave him-notice of a delign on foot to have'poiſonet 
him, they were ſo inveterate againſt Hanibal, that they never forgave him, bunt when they 
had defeated and difarm*d him, they purſued him to the death. And theſe {ad* inconve- 
niences hapned to Haxibal from no other cauſes, but becauſe he was impious, unfaithful, 
and cruel : but then on the other fide he had the advantage of being admired of all Wri- 
ters for keeping his Army without any mutiny or difſention either againft him, or among 
themſelves, though it confiſted of ſo many different Nations, which could be derived from 
nothing but the awe and terror of his perſon z which terror was ſo great, (confid:red with 
the reputation and authority that he received from his valour) that thereby he kept his 
Souldiers united and quiet. I conclude therefore, it imports not much which way a Ge- 
neral takes, ſo there be any great excellence in him to recommend it 3 for (as is ſaid before) 
both in the one and the other'there is danger and defe&, if there be not ſome extraordi- 
nary virtue to balance it. And if Hanibal and Scipio, one by laudable, and the other by 
ignominious and deteſtable ways arrived at the ſame end, and had the ſame effects, I think 
it convenient in my next Chapter to diſcourſe of two Roman Citizens, who by divers ways 
(but both honourable) arrived at the ſame pitch of glory and renown, 


———— 


CHAP. II. 


How the auSterity of Manlius Torquatus, and the bumanity of Valerins Cor- 
vinus gair?d each of them the ſame hononr and reputation. 


Te” were two famous Captains contemporary in Rome, Manlins Torquatus, and Va- 
2 Zerius Corvinus,both of them equal in courage,cqual in their triumphs,and each of them 
(as to the enemy) acquir'd all with equal virtue and terror 3 but as to their own Armies, 
and manner of diſcipline, it was quite different. Manlius commanded with all kind of 
ſeverity, excuſed his Souldiers from no labour, nor no puniſhment. Valerius on the other 
| fide uſed them with as much gentleneſs and familiarity : Manlius to keep his Souldiers 
ſtrictly to their diſcipline, executed his own ſon 3 which Valerizs was fo far from imitati 
that he never offended any man : yet in this great diverſity of conduc, the effects were 
the ſame, both as to the enemy, the Common-wealth, and themſelves ; for none of their 
Souldiers ever declin'd fighting 3 none of them rebelled, or ſo much as diſputed their 
commands, though the diſcipline of Manlizs was fo ſevere, that afterwards all exceſfive 
and extravagant commands were called Manliana imperia : in which place it is not amils 
to enquire how it came to paſs that Mazlizs was confirained to ſo rigorous a method 3 what 
it was that made Vaterizs comport himſelf fo mildly: how it was that this different way 
of proceeding ſhould have the ſame effe&t; and laſt of all, which of the two is moſt wor- 
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thy t0 be imitated. If Manliws be conſidered as.he is repreſented by the Hiſtorian, he will 


| befound:to be'very. valiant, carrying himſelf with great piety to his Fathet, ahd Countty, 


and with great reverence to his Superiors, which appeared by his defence of his Father 
the hazard'of his own life againſt a Tribune who accuſed him and' by his tighting | 
the:Gaxl; in the behalf of his Country, which notwithſtanding he would not under- 
ke; without .orders from the Conſul ; for when he ſaw a vaſt man, of a prodigious pro- 
xtipr;,. marching forth upon the Bridge, and challenging any of the Romans, he went mo- 
ty"to the'C for leave, and told him, Injuſſ# t#o adverſis boſters, nunquam pugnabo, 
olf-ft certamvictoriam videam ; Without your permiſſion Twill never engage with the enemy, 
"gh. :ta, overcome-: and the Conſul giving him leave; he conquered his enemy. 
When therefore a-tman of his conſtitution arrives at ſuch a command, he defres all men 
maybe as puntyalas himſelf; and beirig tiatutally brave, he corimands brave things, and 
when t iey.are once commanded, requires that they be executed. exaQly-; and this is a cer- | 


rainxule, when great things are commanded, ſtrict obedience muſt be expe&ted, otherwiſe 


7Q8r:c atexp o ze muſt fail.. That therefore thoſe under your command may be the more 
bedicnt:to your commands, it is neceſlary that you command aright ; and he commands 
ho-compates. his own query and condition with the quality aiid condition of 

ale they*command 3 if he finds them proportionable, then he may command, if othet- 
forbear 3. and therefore that ſaying was riot atniſs, that ts keep a Common- 
ection by. violence, it was convenient that there ſhould be a proportion be-. 

ns forced, and forcing 3 and whilſt that proportion laſted, the violence might 
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Laff. too, but when that proportion was diſſolved, and he that was forced grew ſtronger 


m he that offered it, it was to be doubted much his authority would not hold long. But 
7 p$-5vFL; p: — | . | ; 
to-xeturn 3. great things therefore, and magnificent, are not to be commanded but by a man 


that is great and magnificent himſct6and he who is ſo conſtituted, having orice commanded 


z + 


carinot expect that mildneſs or gentleneſs- will prevail with his ſubjects to execute 
them : but he that is not of this greatneſs and magnificence of mind, is by no means to 
command extraordinary things 3 and it his commands be but ordinary, his humanity may 
do well enough, for ordinary puniſhments are not imputed to the Prince, but to the Laws 
and Cuſtoms of the place: ſo that we may conclude Manlius was conlſtrairied to that ſe- 
verity by his natural temper and complexion 3 and ſuch perſons are many times of great 
importance to a Common-wealth, becauſe by the exaQneſs of their own lives, and the 
ſiricneſs of their diſcipline, they revive the old Laws, and reduce every thing towards its 
firſt principles. ho 

And if a State could be ſo happy to have fuch perfons ſucceeding one another in any 
reaſonable time, as by their examples would not only renew the laws, reſtrain vice, and re- 
move every thing that tended to its ruine or corruption, that State would be immortal. So 
then Manlius was a ſevere man, and kept up the Roma diſcipline exaQtly, prompted firſt 
by his own nature, and then by a ſirong deſire to have that obeyed, which his own incliha- 
tion had conſtrained him to command. Valerites Corvinus on the other fide might exer- 
ciſe his gentleneſs without inconvenience, becauſe he commanded nothing extraordinary, 
or contrary to the cuſtoms of the Romans at that time 3 which cuſtom, being good, was 
Gfficient to honour him, and not very troubleſom to obſerve, whereby it hapned that Va- 


| lerins was not neceſſitated to puniſh offenders, becauſe there were but very few of that 


ſort, and when there were any, their puniſhment (as 1s faid before) was imputed to the 
Laws, aid not to the cruelty of the Prince by which it fell out that Valerizs had an op- 
portunity by his gentleneſs ro gain both affeCtion and authority 1n the Army, which was 
the cauſe that the Souldiers being equally obedient to one as well as the other, though their 
humours and diſcipline were different, yet they might do the ſame things, and their ations 
have the fame effe&s. If any are defirous to imitate either of them, they will do well to 
have a care of running into the ſamie errors as Scipio and Haxibal did before, which is not 
to be prevented any other way, but by lingular virtue and induſtry. Theſe things being 
ſo, it remains now that we enquire which of theſe two ways are moſt laudable to follow, 
and it is the harder to reſolve, becauſe I tind Authors are ſtrangely divided, ſome for one 


way, and others for the other. Nevertheleſs, they who pretend to write how a Prince 1s 


to govern, are more inclinable to Valerius than Manliws, and Xenophbon in his character of 
Cirws jumps exadtly with Lizy's deſcription of Valerins, clpccially in his expedition apainſt 
the Samnites when he was Conſul: for the morning before the Fight he nude a ſpeech to 


| his Souldiers with that mildneſs and humanity, that the Hiſtorian tells us, Nox altas milite 


familiarior dux fuit, inter infimos miltitum omnia haud gravate munia obeundo. In tua» 
pretered militari, cum velocitatis, viriumq, inter ſe equales certamina ineunt, comiter facilis 
vincere, ac vinci, vultu eodem y nec quenquam aſpernari parem qui ſe offerret 3 fats benignus 
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prove; ditis,. baud minus libertatis aliene quam ſue dignitatis memor, & (quo nibil popu- 
' larius eſt) quibus artibus petierat Magiſtratum, iiſdem Gerebat, No General was ever more 
familiar with his Soldiers \ no Soldier too mean for him to converſe with , no office too baſe for 
him to undertake. Tatheir Military recreations when they ran , cr wreſtled for a prize, be 
would not only run or wreſtle, but win or loſe, be overcome,.or conquer, with the ſame evenneſ7, 
and unconcerument 3 nor did he ever diſdain or refuſe any man that challenged him, In his 
attions, he was bountiful, as occaſion was offered z, in his words, he was as mindful of ather 
peoples liberty, as-of bis own dignity , and (which i the moſt grateful thing to the people in - 
the world) the ſame arts which be uſed in the obtaining, the ſame he exerciſed in the manage- 
ment of by Magiſtracy. ; | | 
Livy ſpeaks likewiſe very honourably of Manlizs, acknowledging that his ſeverity upon 
his Son, made the whole Army ſo obedient, and diligent, that it was the occafion of their 
victory againſt the Latins 3 and he goes ſo far in his praiſe, that after he has given an exa&t 
account of theBattel and vidory, and deſcribed all the dangers and difficulties to which 
the Romans were expoſed, he concludes that it was only the Conduct and courage of Man+ 
 lius that got the victory that day 3 and afterwards comparing the firength of both Armies, 
he does not ſcruple to ſay, that on which fide foever Manlizs had .been, that fide would 
certainly have had the day. Which being ſo, makes my queſtion very hard to determine, 
nevertheleſs, that it may not be altogether unreſolved, I conceive that ina Citizen broughe 
up under the ſtrineſs of a Common-wealth , the way of Manlixs would be beſt,” and 
leaſt ſubje& to danger, becauſe it ſeems moſt for the intereſt of the publick, and not at all 
proceeding from private ambition 3 beſides to carry ones {elf ſeverely to every body , and 
purſue nothing but the benefit of the Publick, is not a way to make parties, or friends, 
without which there can be no troubles in g State. So that he who proceeds in that man- 
ner, muſt needs be very uſeful, and not at. all ſuſpicious to the State. But the way of Va- 
lerius is quite contrary 3 for though the Common-wealth reaps the ſame fruits as in thg 
other yet jealouſies will ariſe, _ will be fearful that in the end his great favour 
among the Soldiers will be employed to ſct up himfelf, with very ill conſequences ' upon 
their liberty. And if in Pwblicol's time theſe ill effects did not happen, it was becauſe 
as then the mindsof the Romans were not corrupt , ror had he been long enough'in 
authority. But if we conſider a Prince, as Xenophon did, in that cafe we muſt leave 
Manlius, and follow Valerizs clearly ; becauſe a Prince is by all means to endeavour the 
obedience of his Subjeas and Soldiers by ways of amity and kindneſs. They will be 
obedient, if they find him virtuous, and a fſtri&t obſerver of his Laws; they will love 
him, if they ſee him courteous, and affable, and merciful, and endued with all the good 
qualities which were in Valerizs, and which Xezophbon attributes to Cirzus. For to be 
particularly beloved, and have an Arrny true to his intereſt, is inſtar omnium, and anſwers 
to all other policies of State. But it is otherwiſe when an Army is commanded by one 
who is a Citizen of the ſame City with the reſt of his Army 3 for he is ſubje& to the ſame 
'Laws and Magilſirates as well as they. In the Annals of Venice we read , that in former 
times the Venetian Galleys returning from ſome expedition, and lying near the Town, 
there happened a quarrel betwixt the Citizens and the Seamen, which proceeded fo far, 
that it came to a tumult, both ſides betook themſelves to their Arms, and neither the power 
of their Officers, the reverence of the Citizens, nor the authority of the Magiſtrate was 
able to quiet them : But as ſoon as a certain Gentleman appeared , who had commanded 
gthem the year before, remembring with what courteſie he had behaved himſelf, their 
* kindneſs to him prevail & above all other courſes, and they gave over the combat, and 
retir*d 3 but that affeion, and ready obedience to his commands , coſt the poor Gentle- 
man very dear; for thereby he became ſo obnoxious to the Senate, that not long after they 
ſecured themſelves againſt him, either by impriſonment or death. I conclude then, that 
a Prince may better follow the example of Valerizs ; but to a Citizen, it is dangerous both 
to himſelf, and the State 3 to the State, becauſe that way leads direAly to Tyranny ; to 
' himſelf, becauſe (let his intentions be never ſo innocent) he will certainly be ſuſpected, 
and bring himſelf in danger. So on the other fide, the ſeverity of Manlizs is as perni- 
cious in a Prince, but in a Citizen jt is conyenient, and particularly for the State for it ne- 
ver does hurt, if the hatred which follows your ſeverity be not encreafed by a jealoufie of 
your great virtue and reputation, as it happen'd to Camilizs. 
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— _CHAP. Xxt. 
Upon what occaſion Camillus was baniſhed from Rome. 


WW E have concluded in the Chapter before , that to imitate Valerizs may. prejudice 
your Country, and your ſelf; and that to imitate Manlixes may. be convenient for 
your (elf, and prejudicial to your Country 3 which opinion is much.confixmed by the caſe 
of Camillus, whoſe proceedings were more like Manlizs, than Falerias;. for which rea- 
fon, Livy ſpeaking of him tells us , Ejus virtutem milites oderant, & Mirabantur. 
virtne was.both odious, and admirable to his Soldiers. That. which made hint admircfl was. 
his Diligence, Prudence, Magnanimity, and ConduQ : That which made him bated was, 
that he was more ſevere in puniſhing, than liberal in rewarding... And of this hatred 
Livy gives theſe following reaſons : Firſt, becauſe he cauſed the Money which was made 
of the goods of the Vejentes to be applycd to publick uſe, and not diſtributed with the 
reſt of the prey : Next, becauſe in his Triumphal Chariot he cauſed himſelf to be drawn 
by four white Horſes,which was accounted fo great a piece of arrogance,that it was thought 
he did it to equalize the Sun. A third was, that he had devoted a tenth part of the ſpoils 
of the Vejendes to Apollo, which (to keep his Vow) was to be taken back again from the 
Soldiers who had got it in their clutches: From whence it may be obſerved, that nothing. 
makes a Prince more odious to the people, than to deprive them of their, poſſefions, which 
is a thing of ſo great importance, that it is never forgotten, becauſe upon every little want, 
it comes freſh into their Memories, and men being daily fubje& to thoſe wants, will daily 
remember it 3 and next to this is, being inſolent and praud, which'is likewiſe ' extreamly 
odious to.the people, eſpecially it they be free- And although perhaps no detriment ac- 
crews to them from his pride, yet they are obſerved always to deteſt him, that uſes its - So 
that a great perſon is to avoid it as a rock, hecaulc it begets hatxed, and that without any 
advantage, which makes it a very raſh, and imprudent thing; 


cn_— 


CHAP. XXIV. 
The prolongation of Commilſions brought Rome firſt into ſervitude. 


]F the diſſolution of the Roman Common-wealth be accurately conſidered, it will be 
found to proceed partly from the differences about the Agrarian Law, and. partly from' 
the prorogation of their Magiſtrates, which errors, had they been known in, time, and due 
remedies applyed, would not have been fo pernicious, but Rome might haye enjoyed her 
freedom longer, and perhaps with more quiet. For though from the prolongation of 
Offices, there were no tumults nor ſeditions to be ſeen in that City 3 yet it was clear that 
thoſe Magiftrates which were continued took much upon them, and by degrees their power 
and authority became a great prejudice to the liberty of the State. Had all the Citizens 
who were continued, been wile, and honeſt like L. ©xiztixs, they, would not have incurred 
this inconvenience. The goodneſs of Qxintixs appeared in one thing very remarkably ; a 
meeting being appointed for accommodation of the differences betwixt theNobility,and the 
People 3 the people continued their authority to their Tribunes another year, as believing 
them very proper to reſiſt the ambition of the Nobles: The Senate to retaliate upon the 
people, and ſhow themſelves as conſiderable as they, continued the Conſulſhip to @xintivs 3 
But ®xintivs refuſed it abſolutely, alledging that ill examples were to be ſtifled, and not 
encreafed by others that were worſe, and therefore preffed them to the eleftion of new 
Conſuls, and prevailed with much importunity and contention. Had the reſt of the Romax 
Citizens imitated this perſon, they had never admitted that cuſtom of proroguing of Ma- 
piſtrates, and then the prolongation of their Commands in the Army had never been 
mtroduced, which very thing was at rage the ruine of that Common-wealth. The hilt 
perſon whoſe Commiſſion was continue in Rome, was P. Philo, who having beſieged Pale- 
polis, and by the time his Conſulthip was to expire, reduced it to ſuch extremity, that the 
victory ſeemed already in his hands. The Senate would not ſend another to ſucceed him, 
but continued his authority with the title of Proconſul : which thing (though done then 
upon grave conſideration; and for the benetit of the publick) proved afterwards of mw 
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 MNconſequence, that it brought that City in ſervitude and ſlavery : For by how much their 


Wars were more remote, by ſo much they thought theſe prorogations convenient 3 from 
whence it hapned, that fewer of the Romans were prepared for Military Commands, and 
the glory of their Viories redounded but to few : and belides, he whoſe Commiſſion 
was renew'd, and had been a long time accuſtomed to the Army, might inlinuate. fo, and 
in ſuch an intereſt in it, as might make it diſclaim the Senate, and acknowledge no Head 
t their General. This it was that enabled Marizs and Syllato debauch the Ariny 3” this 


Was it that enabled Ceſar to,conquer his native Country ; which miſerics had never, hap- 


ned, had not that cuſtom of continuing Magiſtrates, and Comimanders been introduced. 
If it be objected, that their great affairs could not have been managed at ſo great a di- 
ſtance; withqut that prorogation of. commands 3 I anſwer, That *tis poſſible thejr 'Em- 
pire might have been longer before it came to that height 3 but then it would have been 
tnore laſting , for the adverſaty would never have been able to have erected a Monarchy, 
and deſtroyed their liberty fo ſoon. . p33 
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CH A P. XXV. 


of the Poverty of Cincinnatus and ſeveral other Citizens of Rome. 


' 7 E have ſaid elſewhere, that nothing is of more importance to the conſervation of 
V the liberty of a State, than to keep the Citizens low ,” and from being two weal- 
thy. Whether there was any Law to that purpoſe, or what that Law was, I muſt acknow- 
ledge my ignorance, (eſpecially when I conſider with what zeal and paffion the Agrarian 
was oppoſed) yet *tis clear by experience, that for 400 years after the building of Rome, 
that City was in very great poverty: And it is probable the great canfe of it was, that 
poverty was no impediment to preferment : Virtue was the only thing required in the Ele- 
Qtion of Magiſtrates, and the diſtribution of Officesz and. wherever it was found, let the 
perſon or family be never ſo poor, it was ſure to be advanced 3 which manner of living, 
made riches contemptible : And this is manifeſt by the: following example. Minutizs the 
Conſul being circumvented, and he and his whole Army , as it were block'd up by the 
Aqui, the Romans were fo poſſeſs*'d with the danger.of their Army , that they betook 
themſelves to the creation of a DiQator, which is their laſt remedy in their greateſt affli- 
tions: They concluded upon L. Quzintius Cincinnatws, who was then (when they ſent for 
him) ih a little Country farm at Plough , which Livy magnifies. exceedingly, and fays 3 
Opere pretium eft audire, qui omnia pre divitis bumana ſpernunt, neque honori magno locum, 
neque virtuti putant eſſe, niſi effuſe affiuant opes : It is pleaſant to bear ſome people talk of 
riches, as if nothing in this world were comparable to them, as if all bozour and virtue 
depended only « pox the Eftate. Cincinnatus (as I {aid before) was at plough in his farm, 
(which conſiſted only of four acres of ground_) when the Embaſſadors came to him from 
the Senate to ſalute him Difator, and to remonſtrate their diſtreſs. Having received their 
meſſage, he made no delay, but call'd immediately for his Robe, came direQly for Rome, 
rais'd his Army , and marched away for the relic of Minutixs : having defeated the 
Enemy, and pillaged their Camp, he would not ſuffer the Army of Mirztizs to participate 
in the prize, telling him, 7 do not think, it reaſonable that you ſhould have ſhare in the prey, 
tho was ſo near being a prey your ſelf. After which he degraded Minntizs of his Conſul- 


ſhip, and made him only a Legat with this expreſſion 3 Tow ſhall continue bere in this Sta- 


tion, till you learn to behave your ſelf more likg a Conſul. The ſame Dictator, in the ſame 
expedition, made L. Tarquinizs his Maſter of his Horſe,though he had none to be Maſter of 
of his own, for his poverty was ſuch, he was forced to ſerve on foot. *Tis remarkable 
how in thoſe days poverty and honour were not ſo inconliſtant as now, and that to an ex- 
ccllent and worthy perſon as Cincinnatus was, four acres of Land was a ſufficient Eſtate. 
In the days of Attilins Regulus poverty was in the ſame reputation 3 for being at the head 
of an Army in Africa, and having conquered the Carthaginians, he made it his requelt to 
the Senate that he might be permitted to come home, and husband his own farm, which 


. his Servants had negle&ed. And this frugality of the Romans is exceedingly wonderful 3 


for looking for nothing but praiſe and honour from their Victories, they brought all their 
prize into the publick Treaſury : and doubtleſs had Regulus propoſed any thing of adyan- 
cage to himſelt by that War, he would never have been concerned to have had his four 
acres neglected by his Servants. Nor was the modeſty and magnanimity of the Romans 
leſs remarkable, who being put into command, and placed at the head of an Army,thought 


them- 
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themſelves above any Prince z no King, no Common-wealth was able to d {may them : But 
when their Commithons expired,and they were returned privately to their hcuſes 3 no body 
fo frugal, no body ſo humble, no body fo laborious, fo obedient to the Magiſtrates , or 
. refpectful to their ſuperiors as they 3 infomuch that one would have thought it impoſſible 
the ſame mindsſhonld have been capable of ſuch ſtrange alterations. And this poverty 
continued till the time of Paulus Emilirs (which was the laſt age of that Common<-wealths 
happineſs) for though he by his Triumph enriched the whole City, yet not regarding his 
own fortunes, he continued poor hinifelf, and poverty was in that efteem , that Paulxs to 
gratific and encourage one of his Sons-in-Law who had behaved himſelf bravely in thoſe 
Wars, gave hima filyer Cup, which was the firſt piece of Plate that was ever ſeen in his 
family. And here I havea fair occaſionto enlarge upon poverty , and ſhow how much 
more ufetul it is to Mankind than riches, and how many excellent Arts it has produced and 
improved, which riches and luxury have deſtroyed : But this having been treated of ſo 
amply by other people before, I ſhall mention it no farther at this time. 
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C H A P. XXVI. 


Women are many times the deftrution of States. 


N the City of Ardea there was a great controverſie betwixt the Patricii and the People, 
about the Marriage of a young Lady 3 who being a great Fortune, had a great many 
Servants, but more eſpecially two, one of them a Furicien , the other a Plebean. . Her 
Father being dead, her Guardian would needs beſtow her upon the Plebean 3 her Mother 
was for the Nobleman 3 not agreeing among themſelves, it eame to a tumult , and by de- 
grees toblows 3 inſomuch as the whole Nobility appeared in Arms for the one, and all the 
people for the other. The reſult was, the people being beaten out of the Town, and 
fending to the Volſci for aid, the Nobles ſent to Rome. The Volſei were readieſt, and com- 
mg firſt to the aftiſtance of the Plebeans, they clap'd down before the Town. They had 
not entrench*d themſelves long, but the Roman Army came upon their backs, and ſhut 
them up betwixt the Town and them 3 inſomuch that they were quickly diftrefted , and 
forced to ſurrender at diſcretion: The Romans entred the Town , killed all that were 
acceſſary to the ſedition, and ſetled their affairs. In which paſſage there are many obſer- 
vabk things. Firſt, we ſee Women have been the occation of much deſolation, prejudice, 
and diſfention : The Rape of Lcrece loſt the Tarquins their Government 3 the attempt 
upon Virginia, was the ruine of the Decem-viri, And Ariftotle in his Poleticks imputes 
the abomination of Tyranny to the injuries they do to people upon the account of Women, 
either by their Debauchments, their Violences, or Adulteries, as we have ſhow'd at large 
in our Chapter about Conſpiracies. So that in the Government of any Kingdom or 
Common=wealth, thoſe things are not to be reckon'd as trifles , but as the occalions of 
much miſchief, and are by all means to be prevented, before the rancour has taken too deep 
root, and is not to be cured, but by the deſtraQion of the State : as it hapned to the Ar- 
deates, who let it go ſo longamong their fellow Citizens, that at laft they came to an ab- 
ſolute diviſion not-to be compoſed nor ſetked, but by foreign aſſiſtance, which is always the 
forerunner of ſervitude and llavery. . | 


C H A P. XXVIL 


How the civil diſcords in a City, are to be compoſed, and of the falſity of 
that opinion , That the beſt way to keep a City in ſubjeFion, is to keep 
it divided. 


N the reconciliation of a City that is Iabouring under civil diſſentions, we are to follow 
L the cxample of the Roman Confiils, and obſerve their method in compoſing the diſtra- 
Ctions among the Ardeates, which was by cutting off the chiet Actors, and confiſcating 
their Eſtates. And to compoſe the difiraQtions of a City, there are three ways either by 
cutting off the chief actors (as the Remans did) by baniſhing them the City, or by forcing 
them to an accommodation upon ſuch penalties as they ſhall be afraid to incur: of theſe 


three ways the Jaſt is moſt dangerous, uncertain, and unprofitable, becauſe it 15 R_—__ 
where 
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. where much blood has been ſhed, or much injury done, that that peace ſhould laſt long, 
which was made by compuliion for ſeeing, and hearing, and converlſing with one ano- 
ther daily, their animolities muſt of neceſſity revive, and provoke them to new outrage, 
by preſenting them with new occalions of indignation and revenge : and of this we can- 
not have an apter example than in the City of Piftoia, which 15 years fince (as it is now) 
was divided into the Panciatichi, and Cancellieri (only then they were at open defyance, 
which now they are not). After many conteſts and diſputes among themſelves, they pro- 
ceeded to blood, to the plundering and demoliſhing one anothers houſes, and committing 
all other hoſtilitics imaginable : The Florentines whoſe bulineſs it was tounite them, uſed 
this third way, which rather encreaſed, than mitigated their tumults 3 ſo that weary of 
that way, and gxzown wiſer by experience, they made uſe of the ſecond z baniſhed ſome of 
the Ring-leaders, and impriſoned the reſt » whereby they not only quieted their differences 
then, but have kept them ſo ever ſince- But doubtleſs the fafelt way had been to cut them - 
off at firſt, and if thoſe executions were forborn then by us, or have been ſince by any 
other Common-wealth, it is for no other cauſe, but that they require a certain generoſity 
and greatneſs of ſpirit, that in weak Common-wealths is hardly to be found. And theſe 
are the errors , which as I ſaid in the beginning, are committed by the Princes of our 
times, when they are to determine in ſuch great controverhies 3 for they ſhould inform 
themſelves how others have comported in the ſame caſes before them 3. but they are ſo weak 
by reaſon of the ſlightneſs of our preſent education, and their unexperience in Hiſtory, that 
they look upon the examples of the ancients as inhumane, or impoſſble : So that our mo- 
dern opinions are as remote from the truth, as that ſaying of our wiſe men was upon a 
time, Che biſognava tener Piſtoia con le parti , & Piſa con le fortezze : That Piſtoia was to 
be kept under under by fatiions , and Piſa by a Citadel; but they were miſtaken in both. 
What my judgment is about Citadels, and ſuch kind of 'Fortrefſes, I have delivered elſe- 
where ſoas in this place, I ſhall only demonſtrate how unpraCQticable it is to keep Towns 
in ſubjx&ion by fomenting their differences and faCtions » and firſt it is impoſſible to keep 
both parties true to you (be you Prince, or Common-wealth , or whatever) for men are 
naturally ſo inconſtant, it cannot be that thoſe parties which favour you- to day, ſhould be 
affe&ed to you alwaycs 3 for they will ill look out for ſome new Patron , and ProteQtor : 
ſo that by degrees one of the parties taking ſome diſguſt againſt you , the next War that 
happens, you run a great hazard of loſing your Town. It jt be under the Government 
of a State, tye City is in more danger, than in the other caſe , becauſe cach party looks out 
for friends among the great ones, and will ſpare no pains nor mony to corrupt them. From 
whence two great inconveniences do ariſe : One is, *you can never- make them love you, 
becauſe by reaſon of the frequent alteration of Governors, and putting in ſometimes a per- 
ſon of one humour, and ſometimes another of another 3 they can never be well govern'd: 
And then the other is, by this fomenting of Factions, your State mult be neceſſarily divi- 
ded. Blondus ſpeaking of the paſſages betwixt the Florentines and Piftoians, confirms 
what we have ſaid in theſe words, Mentre che i Fiorentini diſegnavano de riunir Piſtoia, divi- 
ſono ſe Medeſimi. Whilſt the Florentines thought to have united the Piſtoians , they divided 
themſelves. In the year 1501. Arezzo revolted from the Florentines, and the Valleys di 
Tenere, and Chiana were entirely over-run by the.Vitelli, and Duke Valentine. Whereu 
Monſieur de Lant was ſent from the King of Fraxce to ſee all that they had loſt, reſtored to 
the Florentines, Wherever Monſieur de Lant came obſerving the perſons that came to viſit 
him, did ſtill profeſs theqaſelves of the party of Morzocco, he was much diſſatisfied with 
their factions, and more that they ſhould declare themſelves fo freely 3 for (faid he) if in 
France any man ſhould pronounce himſelf of the King's party , he would be ſure to be 
puniſhed, becauſe it would imply that there was a party againſt the King, and it was his 
Maſters deſire, that his Kingdom and Cities ſhould be all of a mind ; If therefore a Prince 
believes there is no way for him to keep his Towns in obedience, but by keeping up Fa- 
. ions, it is a certain argument of his weaknels 3 for being unable by force and courage to. 
keep them under, he betakes himſelf to theſe pernicious arts , which in peaccable times 
may palliate a little, but when troubles, and adverſity come will affuredly deceive him. 
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C H A P. XXVIIL 


A ftri@ eye is to be kept upon the Citizens, for many times under pretence of of- 
ficionſneſs, and Piety, there is hid a principle of Tyranny. 


He City of Rome being diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, and the publick ſtores be- 
-& ing unable to ſupply it, it came into the thoughts of Spxurius Melixs (a rich Citizen of 
thoſe times) to furniſh the common people gratis out of his own private ſtock;-whereby he 
wrought himſelf fo far into the favour of the people, that the Senate ſuſpeQing the ill con- 
ſequences of his bounty, began to conſpire his deſtruction before his intereſt became too 
great, to which purpoſe they created a DiQator, who put him to death: from whence it 
may be obſerved, that many times thoſe actions which ſeem charitable and pious At tirſt 
ſight, and are not reaſonably to be condemned, are notwithſtanding cruel and dangerous 
for a State, if not corrected in time. To make this more clear, I ſay a Common-wealth 
cannot be well governed, nor indeed ſubfiſt without the aſliſtance and miniſtry of power- 
ful and great men : and yet on the other fide that power and reputation of particular Cj- 
tizens is the occaſion of tyranny. To regulate this inconvenience, it is neceſſary that ſce- 
ing there muſt be great men, things ſhould be ſo ordered that they may have praiſe and 
reputation by ſuch things as are rathet uſeful than pfejudicial to the State. Wherefore it 
is carefully to be obſerved what ways they take to acquire their reputation and they are 
uſually two, either publick or private. The publick' way is when they arrive at their re- 
putation by. ſome good countel, or ſome great exploit which they have atchieved for the 
benefit of the publick : and this way of reputation is not only not to be precluded to the 
Citizens, but to be opened by ſuch promiſes of reward for their good counſels or actions 
as may both dignify and enrich them 3' and when a reputation is gain'd by theſe plain and 
ſincere ways, it is never to be feared. But when their courſes are private, (which is the 
other of the two ways) they are dangerous, nay totally pernitious. . Thoſe private ways 
are by obliging particular perſons, by lending them mony, by marrying their relations, by 
defending them againſt the Magiſtrates, and doing, ſeveral other particular favours which 
may encourage their Clients to violate the Laws; and vitiate the Common-wealth 3 for 
which cauſe it ought to. be ſo well fortified with good Laws, that the endeavors of ſuch 
ambitious men may be either diſcouraged or defeated 3 and on the other {ide rewards pro- 
poſed to ſuch as arrive at their greatneſs by any extraordinary exploit. In Rome the higheſt 
rewagd of thoſe perſons who behaved themſelves gloriouſly tor the good of their Country, 
was 2 triumphbeſides which they had other inferior honours,for more inferior ſervices 3 & 
to reſtrain or puniſh the ambition'of thoſe who went about by private and clandeſtine ways 
to diſturb the peace of their Country, their greateſt remedy was to accuſe them to the 
| people, and when thoſe accuſations were inſufficient, (the people being blinded by ſome 
ſpecious pretence of benefit and advantage) they created a Dictator, who with a kind of 
regal authority was to reduce the delinquent from his aberrations , or puniſh him as he 
did Sprrius Melius ; and the leaving of one ſuch fault unpunithed, 15 enough to ruine a 
Common-wealth, for a ſingle example afterwards will hardly be effectual. 
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C H A P. XXIX. 


That the tranſgreſſions of the people do ſpring commonly from 
the Prince. E 


Rinces cannot reaſonably complain of the tranſgreſfions' of their ſubjeQs, becauſe it js 

-necefſarily their negligence, or ill example that debauches them: and if the people of 
our times are infamous for thefts, and robberies, and plundering, and ſuch kind of enor- 
mities, it proceeds from the exorbitance and rapacity of their Governors. . Romania ( be- 
fore Pope Alexander VI exterminated thoſe Lords who had the command in thoſe parts) 
was a place of all kind of diſfoluteneſs and iniquity, every day, and every trivial occafion 
producing notorious mitrders and rapines3 which was not fo much from any depravity in 
the nature of -the people, (as ſome perſons would have it) as from the corruption of their 
Princes 3 for being poor of themſelves, and yet ambitious to live in ſplendor and magni- 
ficence, they were forced upon'ill courfes, and indeed refuſed _ _ could ſupply ag 
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' To pals by ſeveral others, one of their deteſtable ways was to make, Laws againſt ſuch and 
ſuch things, which after they were publiſhed, they themſelves would be the firſt that ſhould 
break, to encourage others to do the fame3 nor was aty man ever puniſhed for his inob- 
ſervance, till they ſaw enough involved in the ſame premunire; then (forſooth}) the Laws 
were executed molt ſtriftly, not out of any true zeal to juſtice, but out of a delire to be 
fingring the Fines 3 from whence ic followed, that by grievous mulds and expilations the 
people bein impoveriſhed, were conſtrained to uſe the ſame violences upon thoſe who were 
leſs potent than they z by which means men were not ſo much corrected, as inſtructed to 
do ill s and all theſe miſchiefs proceeded from the iniquity of their Princes. Livy has a 
ſtory to this purpoſe, where he tells us, that the Roman Embaſſadors (paſſing with a great 

| preſent to Apollo,-which was taken out of the ſpoils of the Veientes) were taken by the Cor- 
fairs of Lipari in Sicily, and carried with it into that Iſland. Timaſithews Prince of that 
Town underſtanding what the Preſent was 3 whither it was going 3 and from whom it 
was ſent, (though born at Lipari) behaved hitnſelf in that like a. Komar, and remonſtra- 
ted to the people the impicty of the fat, which he preſt upon them ſo home, that by com- 
mon conſent the Preſent was reſtored, and the Embaſſadors diſmiſſed ; the words of the 
Hiſtorian are theſe, Timaſithews maltitudinem religione implevit, que ſemper regenti eft ſimi- 
lis: which agrees with that ſaying of Lorenzo de i Medici, 


Et quel che fa il Signor fanns poi molti, 
Che nel Signor ſon tutti gPocchi volti. 


A Prince does nought ( or _, or rude, ) 
But's followed (raight by th'gaping multitude. 
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CHAP. XXX. 


A Citizen who would do any great matter by his own authority, muſt firſt extin- 
eniſh all envy. In what manner things are to be ordered upon the approach of 
an enemy, and how a City is to be defended. 


GO Senate of Rome having intelligence that the Twſcans had made new levies of, men 
to make a new inroad into their Country 3 and that the Latini and Herxics (formerly 
in amity with the Romans) had confederated with the Volſci, (implacable enemies 7 a 
very nathne-of a Remax) they concluded that War-would be dangerous. Camillus Being 
Tribune at that time, and inveſted with Conſular authority, they thought he would be 
able to defend them, (without creating a DiQator) if the reſt of his Colleagues would 
intruſt him with the chief Command 3 to which they readily condeſcended, Nec guicquam 
(lays Livy) de majeſtete ſua detratinm credebant, quod Majeftati ejus conceſſiſſent ; Nor did 
thty think, any thing ſubſtratied from their authority that was d to his, Upon which 
Camilixs (taking their paroles for their obedience) cauſed three Armies to be'raiſed. The 
firſt he deligned againli the Trſcanr, and commanded it himſelf. The ſecond was to con-. 
tinae about Rome to attend the motions of the Latini and Hernici, and was commanded by 
Quintus Servilins. Theethird was left in the City , as Guards for the ſecurity of the - 
Gates, and the Court, and to be ready upon any accident that ſhould ariſe, and the Com- 
mand of this Army was committed to Lucius Quintins, The care of his Magazines was 
reter'd to Horatius one of his Colleagues, who was to ſee them furniſhed with ſuch arms 
and proviſions, and other things as'were neceſſary in times of War. He cauſed another 
Tribune of his Colleagues (called Cornelixs ) to preſide in the Senate, and publick Coun- 

- ſe}, that he might be preſent in all their debates, and ready to adviſe in all their daily 
tranſactions. So excellent were the Tribunes in thoſe times, that when:the ſafety of their 
Country was at ſtake, they were equally diſpoſed either to command or obey. And here 
may be obſerved the great ability which a wiſe and good man has to do by the ſup- 
pretſron of envy, which is many times a great impediment to the good which ſome perſons 
would do, could they but getup into ſuch authority as is requiſite in affairs of importance. 
This envy is extinguithed two ways 3 cither by ſome great and difficult accident, in which 
every man foreleeing hisown ruine, lays his ambition alide, and ſubmits himſelf volunta-. 
rily to the obedience of ſome perſon from whoſe virtue he may hope to be delivered : ſuch 
a perfon was this Camellas, who having been three times Dictator, and adtcd in all his ad- 
minidtrations more for the good of the publick, than any benefit of his owp, and given: 

| many 
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many excellent teſtimonies of his integrity and conduct beſides, his Colleagues were not 
ſcrupulous to transfer their authority, nor the people at all apprehenlive of his greatneſs, 
nor any (how great ſoever) aſhamed to be inferior to him. | 

Wherefore it was not without reaſon that Livy uſed that expreſſion, Nec quicquam, ec, 
The other way of extinguiſhing envy, is, when either by violence, or the courſe of na- 
ture your competitors die 3 that is, ſuch perſofis as envying your reputation and grandeur, 
- anddifdaining that you thould be 2bove them, cannot contain themſelves, and be quiet, 
but rather than not fatisfy the perverlity of their minds, will be contented their Country 
ſhould be ruined , eſpccially if they have been brought up in a corrupt State, and not been 
meliorated by their education: | 

Againſt this ſort of envy there is no remedy but in the death' of the Subject. And 
when an excellent perſon is ſo happy as to have theſe impediments removed by the courſe 
of nature, without any machination or concurrence of his, he becomes great and honoura- 
ble without obſtacle, and may exerciſe his virtues without any offence. But when he has 
not this good fortune, and nature is ſo unkind as to ſuffer them to live, it is neceflary he re- 
move them ſome extraordinary way, and make it his whole buſineſs to tind one yet with 
that caution and deliberation, that he be (ure his way be practicable before he ventures up= 
on it. He who reads the Bible ſoberly. and confiderately, will find Moſes (for the promo- 
tion and eſtabliſhment of his Laws) was forced to put ſeveral to death, for no other rea- 
ſon but b<cauſe out of envy they oppoſed his defigns : and this neceſſity of removing Com- 
petitors was not unknown to Girolamo. Savonarola the Frier, and Pietro Soderini Gonfaloniere 
of Florence, The Frier could not Maſter it for want of authority; and thoſe of his fol- 
lowers who could have done it, had no true knowledg of his mind 3 yet that was not his 
fault, for his Sermons were full of declamations againſt the wiſdom of this World, and 
invectives again(t the wiſe men, by whom he intended ſuch envious perſons as oppoſed his 
DoGtrines and Inſtitutions. Soderini was in hopes by the goodne(s of his converſation, 
and his bencticence to all people, that he ſhould have been ſo fortunate as to have out-lived 
and worn out the envy of his adverſaries, ſeeing he was but young, and found new Clients 
coming, in daily to his party, whom his excellent deportment had drawn over. <o that he 
| abſtain'd from all kind of ſeverity and violence, not conſidering that time is not to be loſt; 
that goodneſs is ineffeQual 3 that fortune is changeable 3 and that envious perſons are not 


to be obliged by all the preſents and good offices in the World. So that both theſe perſons , 


were ruined at laſt, one of them becauſe he had not authority enough to maſter the envy of 
his adverſaries; the other becauſe he did not do it (though he had authority) in time. 
The other thing remarkable in that Story, was, the order taken by Camilizs for the ſafety 
of Kome, both abroad and at home. And certainly it is not without reaſon that good Hi- 
ſtorians (as ours is) ſet down certain diſtin& and particular caſes, that poſterity may learn 
upon ſuch accidents in what manner to defend themſelves : it is to be obſerved likewiſe, 
that the moſt dangerous and unprotitable defence is that which is made by tumule and diſ- 
order 3 and this is apparent by that third Army which Camilivs left as a Guard to the City, 
which niany would have thought unneceſſary, becauſe the Citizens were generally arm'd, 
and martial ; ſo that there needed no more than to have arm*d the reſt upon occalion; 
without troubling them with an Army. But Camillus (and any other wiſe man would 
. have done the ſame) was of another opinion; for a multitude is not to be truſted with 
arms but in an orderly and regular way.-. For which reaſon, ayd according:/to which ex- 
ample, he who has the Government of a Town, is above all things to avoid arming the 
people in a confaſed and tumultuous way 3 but is rather to cull and {clect ſuch as he dare 
trutt with arms, and ſuch as he is ſatisfied will obey him, let him ſend or command them 
whereſoever he pleaſes. The reſt are to be required to-keep at home, and every man look 
to the defence of his own houſe. He who is belieged, and obſerves this courſe, may defend 
himſelf well enough 3 he that does otherwiſe, does not follow the example of Camillus, 


and will hardly detend himfelt. 
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CH A P. XXXL. 


Powerful States, and excellent Perſons, retain the ſame mind and dignity in 
all kind of conditions. 


Mong the reſt of the great ations aud words which our Author commemorates, and 
A mentions as certain arguments of the great virtue and excellence of Camilis, in a 
ſpeech of his to his Souldiers, he brings him in with this expreſſion 3 Nec mibi Didlaturs 
animos fecit, nec exilium ademit ; I was neither elated with my Difiatoſhip, nor dejecied with 
my Baniſhment. From whence we may obſerve that great men are never diſcompoſed 3 let 
fortune vary as ſhie pleaſes, let her advance them ſometimes, and depreſs them at others, 
they are in the ſame ſettlement and tranquility, ſo quiet and firm in their minds, that every 
man may ſee *tis not in the power of fortune to diſorder them 3 whereas puſilanimous and 
mean ſpirited perſons, incbriated with their good fortune, and attributing, all to their own 
virtue and good condu@, make themſelves odious and inſupportable to all that are about 
them, and that arrogance expoſes them to many revolutions, which coming upon them on 
a ſudden, do ſo territy and diſmay them, that they xun into the other extreme, and become 
as abjeR and vile. Hence it is that in time of adverſity {uch Princes think more of their 
eſcape than defence, having made themſelves uncapable of that by their ill management be- 
fore. And as this diverſity of temper is many times to be found in particular Perſons, and 
Princes; ſois it incident to Common-wealths, as may be ſeen by the example of the Ro- 
mans and Venetians. The firſt were never dejeced by any ill fortune, nor tranſported 
any good 3 as appears by their defeat at the Battel of Canna, and their victory againſt An- 
tiochus ; their defeat at Cannas was the third which they had received, and for that reaſon 
was very conliderable; yet they were not ſo terrified, or cowed,as to commit any thing con- 
trary to the old dignity of the Romans; for they reſolved to continue the wars they raiſed 
more forces; they refuſed to redeem their priſoners upon any new terms 3 and could not be 
brought to make any overtures of Peace, either to Hanibal, or the Senate at Carthage z 
but for want of others, they arm'd their old men, and their ſervants, and refolved wholl 
upon war 3 of which obſtinacy and refraQorineſs, when Hanno was told, he made a fj 
to that Senate, and remonſtrated how little they were to preſume upon their Vidtory at ' 
Cannas : we ſee then the Romans were not to be terrified or diſcouraged by any adverſity 
of fortune 3 we ſhall ſhew now how far they were on the other ſide from inſulting in their 
good. Antiochus, before he came to a Battel, ſent Embaſſadors to Scipio to delire a treaty : 
Scipio ſent him theſe Conditions, that he ſhould return with his Army into Syris, and leave 
the relt to the Romans. Antiochus thought that unreaſonable, fought him, was beaten, 
and afterwards ſent Embaſſadors again to Scipio, with inſtructions to accept of whatever 
texms the Conqueror ſhould give : Scipio never thought of altering his firſt propoſitions, 
though made before the Battel was won, but told them, 2x04 Romani fi vincuntur, non 
minuuntur animis, nec ſi vincunt inſoleſcere ſolent ; That the Romans were never dejetied by ill 
fortune, nor elated by good. The Venetians ated quite the other way, who having got a 
little good fortune, ( aſcribing it to a wrong cauſe, as if it had proceeded from their own 
power and virtue) had the infolence to call the King of France Son of St. Mark, and ta-_ 
king a fancy that they ſhould bring their Common-wealth to as great a condition of gran- 
deur and power as the Romans, they deſpis'd the Church, and all the Princes of Traly be- 
fides. Afterwards, when their fortune began to change, and they received a ſmall defeat 
at Vaila by the French they loſt their whole Empire in a day part revolted, and part 
they gave up themſelves to the Pope, and King of Spain and ſo much had they abandoned 
themſelves to fear and conſternation, that they ſent Embaſſadors to the Emperor to make 
themſelves his Tributaries, and writ poor and mean Letters to the Pope to move him to 
compaſſon , and to this extremity of dejeion they were brought in four days time, by 
| the loſs but of one half of their Army 3 for the other of their Proveditori retreated, and 
came off fate to Verona with more than 25000 horſe and foot; ſo that had there been any 
courage cither in the Citizens or Senate, they might quickly have recruited,and ſhewn their 
faces again 3 and if they could not have conquered, they might at leaſt have loſt all with 
more reputation, or: poſſibly have brought the enemy to ſome honourable accord : but the 
poornels of their ſpirit, and the illneſs of their milicary diſcipline took from them at one 
time both their courage and ſtate: and ſo it will be with whoſoever follows the exampte 
of the Venetians: for this inſolence in good fortune, and dejcion in bad, proceeds from 
their manner of education 3 which if vain and idle, will make you ſo too 3 whereas if it 
be otherwiſe, it will give you a better notion of the World, and teach you in both for- 
tunes to behave your ſ(clf with niore moderation:and as this is true in ſingle Perſons.ſo it is in 
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Common-wealths, which are good or bad according to their manner 'of living. We have 
often ſaid it before, and think it not amiſs to repeat it again, That the foundation of a!l 
Governments conliſts in their Military diſcipline 3 and that where that is defeQive , neji- 
ther their Laws, nor any thing elſe can be good 4 for thorow the whole tract of this Hi- 
ſtory, it appears that there is a neceſſity your Militia ſhould be good , and that cannot be 
good, but by continual exerciſe, which you cannot be ſure of, unleſs it conſiſts of your 
own Subjects. And becauſe you are not always in War, and it is impoſſible you ſhould be, 
therefore it is neceſſary that they be exerciſed in times of Peace, which is not to be done by 
any but your own Subjects, in reſpe& of the charge. 
Camillus (as is fajd before) marched out with his Army againſt the Txſcans, but his Sol- 

diers having had a fight of the Enemy, found their Army fo great, that they were diſcou- 
raged and diſmay'd, and thought themſelves ſo much interiour, that they were not able 
to fight them. Camillus underitanding this terror in his Camp, went up and down among 
the Soldiers, and having reprehended their fear, and faid many things to encoutage them, 
and drive that fancy out of their heads, at laſt without further dire&tions, Come (aid he) 
Courage ! Q#0d quiſque didicit aut conſuevit, faciet. Do what you bave been taught and 
accuſtomed, I defire no more. From whence it may be collected that he would not have uſed 
thoſe words, had not his Army been exerciſed before, and that in times of Peace as well 
as War: For no good is to be expected, nor no General to truſt himſelf to an unexperi- 
enced and undiſciplined Army, which will certainly be his ruine, though he were as good 
a Commander as Hanibal himſelf. And the reaſon is, becauſe when an Army is engaged, 
the General cannot be preſent inall places, to ſupply all dete&s, and remedy all errors 3 fo 
that he muſt neceſſarily miſcarry, unleſs he has ſuch perſons diſpoſed up and down in the 
Army, as are capable of underſtanding his mind, and executing his Orders. Which being 

| , the Roman diſcipline is to be followed, and the Citizens of every City are to be inured 
to their Arms in times of Peace as well as War, that when they are brought to tight , they 
may not be at a loſs, or meet with any thing new, or unaccuſtomed to them 3 by which 
means it will come to pals, that they will not be ſurprized or terrified in any condition, 
but retain ſtill the ſame courage and ſence of their dignity. But where the Citizens are 
undiſciplin'd, and rely more upon their fortune, than experience; their hearts will change 
with their fortune, and they will give the ſame teſtimony of themſelves, as the Venetians 
have done. | | 
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CH AP. XXXIL. 


The ways which ſome people have taken to prevent a Peace. 


He Circei, and the Velitre two of the Roman Colonies, revolted in hopes the Latin; 
would have been able to defend them. The Latins being defeated, and they fruftra- 

ted of their hopes, it was the advice of ſeveral Citizens, that they ſhould fend Embaſſa- 
dors to Rome to reconcile themſelves to the Senate : But thoſe who had been ring-leaders 
in the defection, apprehending the puniſhment would fall heavy upon their heads , per- 
verted that deſign 3 and to run things beyond all poſſibility of Terms, they incited the 
people to arm, and invade the Frontiers of the Romans. And doubtleſs when Prince or 
Common-wealth are deſirous to prevent an agreement , there is no fafer nor ſurer way 
than by running the people into ſome unpardonable offence, that the fear of being puniſh'd 
may keep them averſe from all overtures of Peace. After the firſt War betwixt the Car- 
thaginians and Romans, thoſe Soldiers which had been employed by the Carthaginians in 
Sicily and Sardigna, as ſoon as the Peace was concluded, went over into Africa, where 
being denyed or delaycd in the demands of their pay, .they took Arms, and putting them- 
ſelves under the command of two of their Officers, Matho, and Spendio, they plundered 
ſeveral of the Carthaginian Towns, and poſſeſſed themfelves of others. The Carthagi- 
nians (to try all ways, before they came to extremity ) ſent Aſarubal (one of their Prin- 
cipal Citizens) Embaſſador to them 3 who having been formerly their General, it was 
probable might have ſome authority among them. Aſdrubal being arrived, and Matho, 
and Spendio deſirous to put the Soldiers beyond all poſſibility of pardon , perſwaded them 
that the beſtand moſt ſecure way would be , for them to kill all the Carthagizians that 
were Priſoners with them, and Aſdr#bal among the reſt, Whereupon they killed them 
all, with a thouſand circumſtances of cruelty and torture 3' to which piece of wickedneſs 
they added another by publiſhing an Edi& importing, That all the Carthaginians oo 
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ſhould be taken for the future, ſhould be treated the ſame way. And thus they prevented 
all propoſitions of Peace, and rendered their Soldiers obſtinate and implacable to the 
Carthaginians: 


th. 


CH AP. ' XXXIIL 


To the obtaining a Vidory, it is neceſſary your Army has a confidence not 
only in one another, but in their General. 


O win a Battcl, and overcome an Enemy, it is ncceſſary to give your Army ſuch a 
confidence, as may make them believe that nothing is able to withſtand them 3 and 
the way of infuling this confidence is, by Arming, and Exerciling them well, and giving, 
them a knowledge and acquaintance one with the other 3 which confidence and acquain- 
tance is not to be expeced, but where your Soldiersare your own Subjects, and have been 
brought up together. The General is to be ſo qualified, that the Soldiers may have conh- 
dence in his Wiſdom, and Condud 3 and they will always have ſuch a confidence if they 
ſce him careful, and regular, and couragious, and one who preſerves the majeſty of his 
command with diſcretion and reputation 3 which he will do it he puniſhes ſtridtly , and 
put his Soldiers upon no over-hard and impertinent duty 3 keeps his promiſes 3 repreſent 
victory ealie, either by concealing or extenuating the dangers, or by encouraging them 
bravely againſt them 3 and thele things rightly obſerved, are of great conſequence both to 
the authority of the General, and the obtaining the Victory. The way which the Ro- 
mans took to give this aſſurance to their Armies, was, by pretence of Religion 3 for 
which cauſe before the creation of their Conſuls 3 the railing, or marching, or engaging 
of their Armics, their Augures and Auſpices were conſulted : and without ſome of theſe, 
no wiſe General would ur:dertake any great Enterprize, believing they ſhould certainly 
miſcarry, unleſs the Soldiers were thorowly convinced that the Gods were on their fide. 
And when any of their Conſuls or other Commanders fought in defiance of theſe Auſpi- 
.ces, he was puniſhed , as Elaudirs Pulcher for deſpiting the Omen of the Chickens. And 
although this is obvious in every part of the Roman Hiltory 3 yet it is better prov*d by the 
complaint of Appins Claudins to the people, againſt the infolence of their Tribunes , 
where he tells them that by their means , the Auſpices, and other religious Cuſtoms. were 
negleed or corrupted : His words are theſe, Eludaut nunc licet Religionem z quid enim 
intereſt ſi pulli non paſcentur, ſi ex- cavea tardius exierint , ſiccinuerit avis ? Parva ſunt bec, 
fed parva ijta non contemnendo, Majores noftri maximam banc Kempublicam fecerunt. Let 
them laugh at Religion as they pleaſe , and cry, what are we concerned if the Pullets won't eat, 
if they come lazily out of their Penns ; or if a bird be diſpoſed to fing ? *Tis true they are bat 
trifles, yet by not deſpiſing thoſe trifles,our Anceſtors brought this Common-wealth to the Gran- 
deur it is at, And it was true for thoſe little things were ſufficient to keep the Soldiers 
_ confident and united, which are two things go very far in a Victory, though without vir- 
tuc and valour, they are not always ſucceſsful. The Preneſtini being in the Field with their 
Army againſt the Romans, they went and lodged themſelves upon the River Alliz (in a 
place where the Romans had been beaten by the French) that the conlideration of the 
place might be an cncouragement to their own men, and a terror to the Romans: And 
though this deſign was not improbable for the reaſons aboveſaid , yet it appearcd by the 
ſucceſs that true courage is not diſturbed by every little accident, as was well expreſſed by 
the Dictator to his Maſter of the Horſe, Vides tu, fortuna il'os fretos, ad Alliam conſediſſe » 
at tu fretus armis, animiſq, invade mediam aciem. Ton ſee , by their poſting themſelves 
pon the Alia, they rely wholly upon Fortune ; do you truſt to your Arms, aud your courage, 
- and attack their main Battel, And he was in the right 3 for true courage, good diſcipline, 
and a conhdence arifing from ſo many Victories, cannot be diſcompoſed by ſuch frivolous 
ſtratagems 3 light things will not diſmay them , nor every diſorder diſtrakt them. For 
cvcn in the abſence of their Officers, Soldiers that are expert, and accafomed to Arms, 
arc not eaſily beaten. . As appeared by the two Manlii (both Conſuls, and making War 
upon the Volſei) who having indiſcreetly ſent part of their Army to forrage, it fell out, 
that botn the commanded party, and thoſe which were left behind, were encompaſſed by 
the Enemy, and as it were beſieged both at a time, , out of which danger the Soldiers 
were delivered more by their own courage, than any Condu& in the Conſuls ; whereu 
Livy tells us, Mili/tum, etiam ſine Reftore ftabilis virtus tutata ejt, The fledfaſt courage of 
the Soldier defended them, without any help from their General. Fabins had likewiſe an 
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excellent way to confirm his Soldiers, and poſſeſs them with a confidence, which I cannor 


omit :- Having invaded Tuſcany with a new Army ; ſuppoſing the novelty of the Coun- - 


try, and their inexperience of that Enemy might have ſome influence upon them, to give 
them a confidence, he called them together before the Battel, and having in a grave Ora- 
tion given ſeveral reaſons why they might hope for the Victory, he:told them, That he 
had another reaſon behind , more certain than all of them , but in that he muſt be 
private 3 for to diſcover it, would be to defeat it. A wiſe way, and deſerves well 
to be imitated. 


—— Pay” " \ _- EY a.  _—_— * Po _ _— __—— Mt. Mt a ll 
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C H A P. XXXIV, 


What vogue , fame or opinion Aiſpoſes the people firit to favour ſome parti- 
tular Citizen 3 4nd whether they, or a Prince diſtributes their Offices with 
molt prudence and judgment. 


wW 


hibitcd againſt him to the peoples And although the way which he took to preſerve him 
was violent and irregular 3 yet his filial affeCtion to his Father was ſo grateful to the peo- 
ow that they not only not reprehended him for what he had done , but advanced him to 

onour 3 for being not long after to chooſe Tribunes for their Legions, T. Marlins was 
the ſecond that was made. And here I think it not amils to conlider the way which the 
the people of Rome: took in the diſtribution of their honours , and election of Magi« 
ſtrates 3 and to enquire into the truth of what I aſſerted before, That the diſtributions 
of the people are better, and more exaG than the diſtributions of a Prince for the 
people tollow the common and publick charaGer of every man, unleſs by ſome particular 
notion of his actions, they preſume ,- or believe otherwiſe. There are three ways by 


E have ſhown before, how Titus Manlins (called afterwards Torgquatus ) preſerved 


which a man may gain eſteem and reputation with the people. The firſt is by extraction, 


when the Parents having been 'great men , and ſerviceable to the Common-wealth , the 
people take a fancy that their Children muſt of neceſſity be the ſame, until by ſome ill 
a&t they convince them of the contrary. The ſecond way is to affociate with grave per- 
ſons, of efteern, and ſuch as arexeputed diſcreet and ſober by every body 3 and be- 
cauſe nothing indicates and diſcovers a man ſo much as the. Company which he keeps 
he who keeps good Company, may be concluded to be good 3 for of neceility perſons fo 
converſant together , muſt have ſomethink of fimilitude. But there is atother way of 
ining the favour of the people, which. exceeds them both 3 and that is by performing 
ome extraordinary action, whether publick or private, it matters nor, ſo you come ho« 
nourably off. And the judgments which are made in this caſe, are much better than the 
other : For the arguments taken from the virtue of the Parents, are doubtful and falacious ; 
nor can any man conclude any thing, till experience reſolves him. The prefumptions in 


the ſecond from their converſations and Company, are much better than the firſt , bur * 


not comparable to. the third 3 for reputation from Anceſtors or Company depends barc- 
ly upon opinion, and hopes, till ſorne great action be performed that teſtifies your vir- 
tue, and determines the doubt 3 and then if this ation be performed when you are young, 
it makes the impreſſion much deeper, and fo tixes your reputation, that you muſt commit 
many ill ations before you can expunge it : Thoſe therefore who would advance them- 
ſelves in a Common-wealth, are to-take this courſe, and endeavour to do ſome remarkable 
thing at firſt z which was done at Rome very frequently by ſeveral young perſons, either 
by the promulgation of ſome Law for the benetit of the publick 3 or by the accuſation of 
ſome great perſon for tranſgrefling the Law 3 or doing forme other great or new thing that 
may make you be talk*d ot. Nor are theſe things necefſary only to recommend you at 
firſt 5 but they are neceſſary likewiſe to maintain and augment your reputation ſo that 
they arc to be renewed and repeated often as long as'you live z as Manlizs did 3 tor after 
he had defended his Father ſo honourably, and by that noble action laid the foundation of 
his clicem, many years were not paſt betore he fought ſingly with a French man, and 
having flain him very bravely, he tooka Gold Chain from his neck, which gave him the 
name of Torquatus 3 and having given theſe teſtimonies of his courage in his youth, when 
he came to riper years he made himſelf as famous for diſcipline and juſtice by the exam- 
ple upon his = whom he cauſed to be put to death-for tighting contrary to Orders, 
though he defeated the Enemy 3 which three great inſtances of his courage and virtue, 
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his Father L. Manlizs from an accuſation which Pomponizs the Tribune had ex. * 


made 
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made his name ſo honourable both then and ever ſince, that no Victory, no Triumph 
could have done more. And good reaſon , for in Victories, many equalled, and ſome 
exceeded him but in theſe three very few came near, but no body exceeded him. 

Scipio the elder was not ſo glorious by all his triumphs, as for having in his youth fo 
manfully defended his Father at the Battel upon the Teſin 3 and after the Battel of Cannas 
forced certain young Romans with his Sword drawn to take an Oath not to deſert their 
Country as they had refolved to do before z which two aCtions were the tolndations of his 
following reputation, and ſerved as ſteps to his Triumphs both over Spain and Africa : 
which favour and good opinion of him was highly encreaſed, by his returning a Daughter 
and 2 Wife (both of them great Beauties, and both of them his Priſoners) immaculate 
and untouched, one to her Father, and the other to her Husband, in his Wars in Spain. 
And this way of proceeding is not only neceſſary for ſuch as would gain honour and pro- 
motion in a Common-wealth) but for Princes likewiſe and Kings who are delirous to retain 
their reputation with their SubjeRs. *' For nothing recommends a Prince more effcaciouſly 
to the people, than in his youth to give them ſome taſte or ſpecimen of his virtue, by ſome 
remarkable a&, or propoſal for the benefit of the publick 3 eſpecially if it has any tendancy 
to juſtice, magnanimity, liberality, or the likez for things of that nature that are extra- 
ordinary, whether acted, or ſpoken, are tranſmitted to poſterity with ſo much reverence, 
that they even come to be Proverbs among the people : But to return, I fay then, when the 
people deſigns toconfer honour upon a Citizen, upon one of theſe three accounts, they go 
upon very good grounds, but eſpecially upon the laſt, when ſeveral and reiterated exam- 
ples make him more known 3 for then *tis not poſſible they ſhould be deceived, and in 
young perſons they are certain preſages of their deportment for the future. I ſpeak only 
of thoſe degrees which are given at firſt, before any firm experience has made them better 
known, or that they paſs from one ation to a contrary , in which, both as to miſtakes, 
and corruption, the people do not erre {o often as Princes. And becauſe it may happen 
that the people may be deceived by report or opinion, or perhaps the ations of a man , as 
believing them more conſiderable and eftimable than they are (which cannot cally hap- 
pen toa Prince, by reaſon of his Council which are by, and always ready to inform him) 
that the people may not want ſuch Monitors thoſe who have laid right foundations for a 
Common-wealth, have provided that when the great and ſupream Offices of a City are 
to be ſupplyed , where it would be dangerous to entertain any incapable perſons, it they 
find the people diſpoſed to the creation of any man who is known to be improper, it 
may be lawful for any Citizen 3 nay, an honour to any one that ſhall publickly diſcover his 
detects, that thereby the people underſtanding him better, may be better able to chooſe. 
That this was the praGtice in Rome appears by the Oration of Fabius Maximus, which he 
made publickly to the people in the ſecond Punick War, when at the creation of the Con- 
ſuls, the people were enclined to create T. Ottacilins , whom Fabius conceliving an unfit 
man for thoſe times, remonſtrated his thoughts ſo effeQually to them, that he put him b 
that degree, and prevailed with the people to give'it another perſon that deſerv'd it mic 
better. Which being ſo, the people in the election of their Magiſtrates do judge according, 
tothe beſt and trucft tokens that they can obſerve 3 and could they be as well counſelled in 
theſe affairs as Princes, they would commit fewer errors than they do. So that that Citi- 
zen who would work himſelf into the favour of the people, muſt do ſome great matter, or 


expreſs ſome great inſtance of his virtue or parts, that he may ſeem to'imitate Manlius, and 
get as much honour as he. 


an_— 


FOR 


CH AP. XXXV. 
What dangers they incur, who make themſelves authors of any Enterprize , and 
the more extraordinary the deſign, the greater the danger. 
I” would be too Tong, -and difficult a task to diſcourſe at large of the danger there is 
in being the head in any new enterprize 3 what hazards there are in the Conduc, and 
how impoſſible to maintain it.. Reſerving that therefore for a more convenient place; I - 


ſhall ſpeak here only of the dangers to which ſuch Citizens, or other perſons are ſubje& 
who advice a Prince to make himſelf head of any important deſign , and do it with that 


eagerneſs and impetuoſity, that the whole enterprize may be imputed to him. The firſt 


thing I would recommend to their obſervation is, that Counſels are commonly judged by 
their ſucceſs 3 if their ſucceſs be unfortunate; the whole ſcandal of the miſcarriage fal 


upon 
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upon the author. If it proſpers, and the event be good, he is commended, but at a di- 
ſtance, and his reward is not commenſurate with the danger. The preſent Emperor of 
the Turks Sultan Selimus (as it is reported by ſome that came lately out of that Country) 
having made great preparations for an Expedition into Syria and Egypr. changed his deſigri 

upon the per{waſion of one of his Baſſa's, and with a vaſt Army march'd againſt the Sophie 

of Perſia. Arriving in an open and large Country, but for the moſt part Defarts and dry, 
and noRivers to ſupply them, many Diſcaſes were contracted in his Army, inſomuch as 

with hunger and ſickneſs, it dwindled away (as many of the Romans had done in that 

Country before) till at Jaſt (though he had the better of the War) he had loſt moſt of his 
men 3 upon which the Emperor being highly enraged, cauſed the Baſſas who had coun- 

{clled him thither to be ſlain. We read likewiſe ot ſeveral Citizens adviſing an Enter- 

prize, upon the miſcarriage of which they were all of them baniſhed. At Kome certain 

Citizens propoſed and promoted very carneſily the making one of the Conſuls out of the 

people, and having prevailed , the firſt of them which went out with their Army being 

beaten and over-thrown, the authors would doubtleſs have found the inconvenience of 
their Counſel, had not the people (in whoſe favour it was given) appeared in their pro- 

tection. So that this is molt certain, all Counſellors of- this kind (whether to Princes or 

Common-wealths) are betwixt thoſe two rocks 3 if they do not adviſe what in their judg- 

ments they think profitable for their Maſters, and that frankly and without reſpe&, they 

fail in their duties, and are defeftive that way 3 again if they do counſel freely , they 

bring their lives.and fortunes in danger, becauſe ſuch is the natural blindneſs of Mankind, 

they cannot judge of the goodneſs or badneſs of any thing, but by the ſucceſs 3 and con- 

ſidering with my ſelf, what way was moſt likely to avoid this infamy or danger, I can 

tind no better than to take all things moderately, to afſlume and impropriate no enterprizez 

todeliver your opinion frankly, but without paſſion, and to detend it ſo modeſily, that if 

it be followed by your Prince or Common-wealth, it may appear to be their voluntary 

a&, and not done upon your importunity 3 in that caſe it will not be reaſonable to com- 

plain of your Counſel, when executed by the concurrence of the reſt 3 for it there be any, 
danger, it is where _ are done in contradiction to the reſt of the Counſel , who upon 

any miſcarriage will be ſure to combine againſt you , and procure your deſtruction : and 

though perhaps'in this caſe there may want ſomething of that glory which accrews to a 
ſingle perſon, who carries a delign againſt the oppoſition of the relt, eſpecially if it ſuc- 

ceeds3 yet there are two advantages on your fide; for firſt you will not run ſo great a 
hazard in the miſcarriage, and then if you adviſe a thing modeſtly, which by the obſtinacy 
and contradiction of the reſt is carried againſt you, the miſcarriage of their Counſe}, will 
make much more to your reputation. And although a good Citizen is not to defire to raiſe 
his credit upon the misfortunes of his Country, nor indeed to rejoyce in what happens of 
it ſelf; yet when a thing is done, it is more fatisfaGtion to have your Counſel applauded , 
than to be in danger of being puniſhed. Wherefore I am of opinion, in theſe doubtful 
and difficult caſes, there can be no better way for the Counſel either of a Prince or State, 
than to deliver themſelves modeſtly-and freely 3 for to be ſullen and fay nothing, would! 
not only betray your Country, but expoſe your ſelf, becauſe in time you would become 
ſuſpected 3 and perhaps it might befall them as it did to one of the Counſel of Perſeus 
King of Macedon, who being deteated by Emilizes Paulus, and eſcaping with ſome few of 
his friends, one of them (in diſcourſe of his Maſter's misfortune) began to find fault, and 
blame ſeveral paſſages in his Conduct, which as he pretended might have been managed 
much better. At which the King being inraged, turn'd to him, told him, And do you 
(like a Traytor as you are) tell me of it now, when'tis paſt remedy ? and killed him with 
his own hands 3 ſo that he pay'd dear for being filent, when it was his duty to have ſpoke, 
and for ſpeaking when it was diſcretion to have been ſilent; nor did his forbearing to give 
his advice ſecure him from danger 3 fo that I am confirmed in my opinion that the beſt 
way is to obſerve the directions aboveſaid. 


—_ 
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CH AP. XXVL 


The reaſons why at the firſt Charge, the F reach have been, and ſtill are 
accounted more than Men, but afterwards leſs than Women. 


He arrogance of that French-man who challenged the ſtouteſt of the Romans to fight 

with him upon the Bridge of the Arrien, and was afterwards killed by T. Manlizs 
Torquatus, puts me in mind of what Livy ſays in many places of the French, that in their 
tirſtattack they arc more fierce and daring than men, but afterwards more fearful and puſila- 
nimous than Women. And many people enquiring into the cauſe, do attribute it to the 
peculiarity of their temperature and nature : Iam of opinion that there is much of that 
init 3 yet I cannot think but that Nature which makes them ſo furious at firſt , may be fo 
invigorated and improved by art, as to continue their courage to the laſt. To prove my 
opinion, I do affirm there are three ſorts of Armies. In the firſt there is courage and fury, 
joyn'd with order and diſcipline 3 and indeed their courage and fury proceeds from their 
diſcipline. And of this ſort were the Armies of the Romans, for all Hiſtories do agree 
that there was always good order by reaſon of their long diſcipline and experience. No- 
thing was done in their Armies, but with great regularity, and expreſs order from their 
General. They neither eat, nor ſlept, nor bought, nor ſold, nor did any other aCtion 
cither military or civil, but by permiſſion of the Conſul 3 and therefore theſe Roman Ar- 
mies, who by their diſcipline and courage ſubdued the whole world, are the beſt example 
we can follow 3 they who do otherwiſe, do ill, and though perhaps they may do ſome- 
thing extraordinary ſometimes, yet *tis more by accident than judgment : But where well 
ordered courage meets with good diſcipline, and is accommodated to the circumſtances of 
manner, and time, nothing diſmays them, nothing withſtands them 3 for the goodneſs of 
their order giving new life and courage to their men, makes them confident of Victory, and 
that confidence never ſuffers them to give ground, till their whole order be broken. There 
is another ſort of Armies which are a&ed more by fury than diſcipline (as in the Armies 
of the French) and there it is quite otherwiſe, becauſe not ſucceeding in their firſt charge, 
and not being ſuſtained by a well ordered courage, that fury upon which they wholly rely'd 
growing cold and remiſs, they are quickly overthrown. Whereas the Romans fearing 
nothing of danger, by reaſon of their good order and diſcipline, without the leaſt difh- 
dence or queſtion of the Victory, fought on till obſtinately, being animated with the ſame 
courage, and agitated by the fame ardor at laſt as at firſt, and the more they were prels'd, 
the better they reliſted. The third fort of Armies is where there is neither natural cou- 
rage, nor diſcipline and order, as in our Italian Armies now adays , which are fo uſeleſs 
and unſerviceable, that unleſs they light upon an Enemy who runs by ſome accident, they 
are never like to hayca Victory 3 and this is ſo obvious every day, it needs no example to 
prove it. But becauſe by the teſtimony of Livy every one may know what is the right 
diſcipline, and what is the wrong, I will give you the words of Papirins Curſor in his 
reprimande to Fabius the Maſter of his Horſe. His words are theſe, Nemo hominum, nemo 
Deorum verecundiam habeat. Non edifia Imperatorum, 10x auſpicia obſerventuy : Sine Com- 
meatu, vagi milites in pacato, in hoſtico errent , immemores Sacramenti, ſe ubi velent exau- 
forentur , infrequentia deſerantur ſigna neq conveniatur ad edifium : nec diſcernatur 
interdiu, notiu 3- equo , iniquo loco, juſſu , injuſſu Imperatoris pugnetur , Non ſigna , #0#u 
ordines ſerventur , latrocinii modo, ceca & fortuita , pro ſolenni t& ſacrata Militia, fit. 
Let them bear no reſpeft or reverence either to God or Man : Let neither the orders of the 
General, nor the direftions of the Auſpices be obſerved; Let the looſe and vagabond Soldier 
infeſt his own Country as much as the Enemies : Let them forget their Oaths, and dizband as 
they pleaſe : Let them run from their Colours as they think good , and not come back, when 
they are required : Let them fight hand over head, withont conſideration of time, or place, or 
oraer of their Officers : Let their rankg be confuſed, and their Colours deſerted : In a word, 
Let their whole Conduti be blind and fortuitous like thieves , rather than the ſolemn and 
ſacred Militia of the Romans. By this we may ealily ſee whether the Militia of our times 
be blind and fortuitous, or whether it be ſolemn, and ſacred; how far is it ſhort of the 
old diſcipline of the Romans, which conſiting in exa& order, produced courage and con- 
ſtancy in the Souldier 3 and how far bchind the French, among whom though there is 
not that juſt order and conſtancy, yet there is courage enough. 
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_ CHAP. XXXVII; 
Whether fighting in ſmall parties, or picktering before a Bittel. be neceſſary + aut 
how the temper of a new enemy is to be found without rang J3 an 


b humane affairs (as we have faid before) there is not only a perpetual and unavoidable 
difficulty in carrying them to their perfeion, but there is always ſome concomitant miſ(- 
chief ſo inſeparable from it,that it is impoſſible to arrive at the one without the other. This 
is vitible in all the a&tions of mankind, fo that that perfeftion is acquir'd with much dif. f 
ficulty, unleſs you be ſo favoured by fortune, that by her force ſhe overcomes that com- 
mon and natural inconvenience: and of this, the ducl betwixt Marlins Torquatus and the 
French-man put mie in mind, where, as Livy tell us, Tanti ea dimicatic ad unjverſi belli evey- 
tum momenti fuit, ut Gallorum exercitus, reliflis trepide Caftris, in Tiburtem agrumi, mox in 
Campaniam tranſierit > The ſucceſs of that duel was of ſo much importance 10 the ſucceſs of 
the War, that thereupon the French Army drew off in a great fear into the Tiburtine Country, 
and afterwards march'd away into Campania. From whence I infer, on the one ſide, thar 
a good General is to avoid any thing that (carrying but ſmall advantage with it) may have 
an ill influence upon his Army 3 to tight therefore in parties, and venture your whole for. 
tune upon leſs than your whole Army, is raſh and imprudent, (as I have faid before, where 
I diſſwaded the keeping of paſſes). On the other tide, I obſerve, when an experienced 
General comes againſt a new enemy that has the reputation of being ſtout, before he brings 
him to a Battel, he is obliged to try him by light skirmiſhes and pickeeriugs, that by fo 
doing he may bring his Souldiers acquainted with their diſcipline, and way of: hghting 
and remove that terror, which the fame and reputation of their courage had given them. 
And this in a General is of very great importance, and fo abſolutely neceſſary, that he who 
engages an unknown enemy with his whole Army, befoxe he has made an eſſay of his 
courage, runs himſelf and his Army into maniteſt danger. - Valerizs Corvinus was fent by 
the Romans with an Army againſt the Samynites, a new enemy with whom they had never 
had any conflict before 3 and Livy tells us he ſent ſmall parties abroad, and cauſed them to 
entertain light skirmiſhes with the enemy, Ne eos novum bellum, ne novus boſtis terrerex ; 
Left bis Souldiers ſhould be terrified with a new war, and a new enemy. But then the dan- 
ger is, that your men being overcome, their terror ſhould be encreaſed, and that which you 
intended to animate, ſhould diſcourage and diſmay them : and this is one of thoſe good 
things which have ſo near a conjunction with evil, that *tis no hard matter to take one for 
the other. My advice therefore is, that a wiſe General abſtains from any thing, that may 
ſtrike a terror into his Army for then the Souldiers begin to apprehend, when they fce 
their Camrades kill'd before their face. For which reaſon thoſe pickeerings and flight 
skirmiſhes are to be avoided by all means, unleſs upon great advantage, or ſome more than 
ordinary hopes of ſucceſs. Again, it is not his interelt certainly to defend any pals, where 
he cannot upon occalion bring his whole Army to engage: neither are any Towns to be 
' made good, but ſuch as are of importance to the ſublifiance of his Army, and without 
which both that and himſelf muſt be ruined; and no ſuch Towns are to be fortiticd, but 
where not only a good Garriſon may be diſpoſed and ſupplyed, but where in caſe of a 
Siege your whole Army may be brought to relieve it : other Towns are rather to be quit- 
ted than kept 3 for to abandon a Town whilſt your Army is in the field, is no difrepute to 
you, nor diſcouragement to your Souldiers : but when you loſe aÞlace that you undertook, 
and every. body expected you would detend, that abates much of your credit, and is a 
great prejudice to you 3 ſo that it will be with you as it was then with the French, a trifling 
lofs will endanger the whole war. SEEN 
| Philip of Macedon (the Father of Perſexs) a martial Prince, and of great reputation in 
his time, being invaded by the Romans, quitted and deſtroyed a great part of his Country, 
which he ſuppoſed he ſhould be unable to defend, as judging it better, and more coa- 
{ifent with his honour to ſuffer it to be poſlefled by the enemy as waſte and neg- 
leQed, than to undertake, and not he able to defend it. The affairs of the Romans being in 
a very condition after the battel at Cannas, they refuſed their afliltance to ſcyeral of their 
" friends and allies, giving them leave to defend themſelves if they could : which reſolutions 
are niuch better than to attempt to defend that which is not in our power 3 for in the firſt E 
caſe we loſe only our friends 3 but in the laſt, both our friends and our ſelves. To re- 14 
turn therefore to our skirmiſhes, Hay, that when ever for the diſcovery of the enemy, or 
acquainting his Souldiers with the way of their fighting, a General is confirained to make 
uſe of them, he is to do it with that art and advantage, that he may run no hazard of being 
worticd : or elſe to follow the example of Marizs, (which is the better way of the _ ) 
Iri 2 who 
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who marching againſt the Cimbri, a fierce and numerous people which had invaded Traly 
for prey, and beaten one Roman Army already 3 obſerving his Army to be afraid, he 
thought it would be neceſſary before he came to a general engagement, to contrive ſome 
way or other to diſpoſſeſs them of their fear 3 whereupon, as a wiſe Officer, he diſpoſed 
his Army (more than once or twice) in ſome ſecure place upon the road by which the Cim- 
brian Army was to paſs, from whence his men might have a view of their march, and ac= 
cuſtom themſelves to the ſight of them3 to the end that ſeeing them to be nothing but 4 
confuſed and diſorderly multitude,incommoded with baggage,and either very ill accoutred, 
or utterly unarm'd, they might recover their ſpirits, and grow impatient to be at them: 
and this prudent invention of Marizs ought to be diligently imitated by other people, leſk 
they fall into the dangers aforcſaid, and come off like the French, Qui ob rem parvi ponderis 
in Tiburtem agrum, & in Campaniam tranſieruut Who upon a trifling accident, diſponded, 
and retired. And becauſe I have mentioned Valerius Corvizus in this Chapter, I ſhall 
make uſe of his words in the next, to ſhew how a General ſhould be qualified. 


C H A P. XXXVII.. 
How a General is to be qualified, that his Army may rely upon him. 


S we have ſaid before, Valerius Corvinus was gone with his Army againſt the Same- 
nites, a new enemy, with whom the Romans had had no contelt before. To en- 
courage his Souldiers, and acquaint them with the diſcipline of the Samnztes, he inured his 
men to them, by ſeveral ſmall skirmiſhes, but leſt that ſhould not do, he made a ſpeech to 
them before the Battel, remonſtrating with all poſſible efficacy of words, how little they 
were to value the enemy; and how much they might expect from their own valour, and 
his condud : Livy brings him in with theſe words in his mouth, which gives us an exat 


. character of a General in whom his Army may confide. Twm. etiam intueri cujus dutl 


auſpicieq, inennda pugna fit 3. utrum qui audiendus , duntaxat magnificus adbortator fit, ver= 
bis tantum ferox, operum militarium expers ; aut qui & ipſe tela trafare, procedere ante ſigna, 
verſari media in mole pugne ſciat, Fatia mea, non difia vos milites ſequt volo, nec diſcepli- 
nam modo, ſed exemplum etiam a me petere, qui hac dextra mihi tres Conſulatus, ſumma- 
204; laudem peperi, Then you may ſee under whoſe Condutt you fight , whether be that ſpeaks 
to you be only a magnificent bo3ſter, valiant in words, but ignorant in whatever belongs to a 
Souldier, or whether he be one that knows bow to manage bis Arms, lead up his Men, charge 
in the head of them, and behave himſelf manfully in the very heat of the Battel;I would not(fel- 
low Souldiers) that you ſhould follow my words more than my deeds; or take only my pre- 
cepts, and not my example, who with this hand have gained three Conſulſhips, and im- 
mortal reputation. Which words, if well conſidered , are ſufficient to inſtruc any 
man what courſe he is to take to make himſelt reputed a great General 3 he who ads 
otherwiſe, will tind in time that that command (however he came by it, whether by ambi- 
tion or fortune) will rather ſubſtra& than add to his honour: for it is not titles that 
make men honourable, but men their titles: and it is to be obſerved likewiſe, that if great 
Captains have been forced to ſuch unuſual language to confirm the hearts of an old veteran 
Army, when it is to fight Fvith a new enemy 3 how much more care and art is to be uſed in 
a new inexpcrienced Army, that never ſaw an enemy before. For it a ſtrange enemy be 
terrible to an old Army, well may he be ſoto an Army that is new raiſed, and was never 
cngaged : nevertheleſs all theſe difficulties have been overcome by the prudence of ſeveral 
Captains, as by Gracchus the Roman, and Epaminondas the Theban, who with new raiſed 
men defcated old veteran Troops, that had been long experienced in matters of warz and 


' their way was to prepare them for ſome months by continual exerciſe, and counterfeit bat- 


tels3 by uſing them to their ranks, and holding them to ſirict difcipline and obedience ; 
after which, they advanced againſt the enemy, engaged with great conhdence, and per- 
formed very well. Let no man therefore (that is any thing of a Souldier) deſpair of ma- 
king his Army good, if he has but men enough 3 for that Prince who abounds with men, 
and wants Souldiers, is rather to complain ot his own lazineſs and imprudence, than of 
their incapacity and dulneſs. 
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C H A P. XXXIX, 


® 


A General ought to know the Country, and how to take his advantage 
: in the ground, 


A Mong the many things that are neceſſary in a General of an Army, the knowledg of 


Coalts and Countrys is one, and that not only in a General, but in an exquiſite and 
more particular way, without which he ſhall not be able to do any great thing : and be- 
cauſe all knowledge requires uſe and exerciſe to bring it to perfeion, lo is it in this know- 


ledg of places 3 and it it be enquired what uſe, and what exerciſe is required in this caſe, 


I anſwer, Hunting, and Hawking, and ſuch like recreations; and theretore it is that the ' 


Heroes which anciently govern'd the World, were (aid to be brought up in woods and fo- 
reſts, and accuſtomed to thoſe kind of exerciſcsz for hunting (beſides the acquaintance 
which it gives you of the Country) infiructs you in many things that are neceſſary in war 3 
Xenophon in the Lite of Cirvs tells us, that when Cirus went to invade the King of A4r- 


menia, aſſigning ſeveral offices and places to the ſeveral parts of his Army, he told them 7}. 
that, Dveſta, non era altro ch*nna di quelle cactie le quali molte wolte havenano fatte ſeco 3 


That this 'expedition was no more than one of thoſe Chaces which they bad taken frequently 
with him. Thoſe whom he placed as Scouts upon the Mountains, he reſembled to them 
who ſet their nets upon the hills3 and thoſe who were to make excurſions upon the plain, 
were like them who were employed to rouſe the Deer, and force them into the Toyls. And 
this is ſaid by Xenophon, to ſhew the reſemblance and fimilitude betwixt hunting and war - 
for which cauſe thoſe kind of exerciſes are not only honourable, but neceſſary for great 
perſons3 and the rather, becauſe nothing gives a man ſo true a knowledg of the Coun- 
try, or imprints it more deeply and particularly in the memory : and when a man has ac- 
quainted himſelf thorowly with one Country, he may arrive more ealily-at the knowledg 
of other, becauſe all Countries and Ccaſis have ſome kind of proportion and conformity 
betwixt them 3 ſo that the knewledg of the one contributes much to the underſtanding of 
the other. But if before you have acquainted your ſelf with your own, you ſeek out new 
Regions,' you will hardly without great labour, and long time, come to the knowledg of 
either» Wheress he thatis well vers'd and praiſed in one, ſhall at the firit caſt of his eye 
give you an account how that plain lies 3 how that mountain riſfesz and how far that va- 
ley extends and all by his former knowledg in that kind. To confirm all this, Titzs 
Lrvins gives us an example in Publius Decius, who being a military Tribune in the Army 
which the Conſul Corzelzzs commanded againſt the Samnztes, and finding the ſaid Conſul 
and Army fallen by accident into a Vale where they might have been encompaſſed by the 
enemy, and cut off, Vides t# Axle Corncli (ſaid Decins to the Conſul) cacumen illud ſupra 
hboftem ? Arx illa eft ſpei ſalutiſq, notre , fi eam ( quoniam cect reliquere Samnites) im- 
prgre capimus 3 Do you ſee, Sir, that bill which hangs over the enemies Camp ? there lies our 
hope, the blind Samnites have neglefted it, and our ſafety depends upon the ſeizing of it 
quickly. For, ſaid Livy before, Publins Decius Tribunus militum, unum editum in ſaltu 
Collem, immineatem ho{tiam Caſtris, aditu arduum impedito agmini, expeditis baud difficilem; 
' Peblius Decius the military Tribune oblerved a hill over the enernies Camp not cafily to be 
aſcended by thoſe who were compleatly arm'd, but to thoſe who were lightly arm'd, ac- 
ceſhble enough. . Whereupon being commanded to poſſeſs it by the Conſul with 3000 
men, he obeycd his orders, ſecur'd the Roman Army, and deligning to march away in the 
night, and ſave both himſclt and his party 3 Lzvy brings him in ſpeaking thcſe words to 
ſome of his Camrades, Ite mecum, ut dum lIucis aliquid ſupereſt, quibus locis boſtes prefidia 
ponant, qua pateant hinc exitus exploremus. Hec omnia [rout militari amicins, ne Ducem 
circuire boſtes notarent, perluſtravit , Come along with me, that whilſt we bave yet light, we 
may explore where the enemy keeps bis Guards, and which way we may make our retreat : and 


this bs did in the habit of a private Souldier, that the enemy might not ſuſpef him for an Of- 


ficer. He then who contiders what has been faid, will ind how uſeful and neceſſary it is 


tor a General to bc acquainted with the nature of the Country for had not Decizs un- 


deritcod thoſe things very well, he could not fo ſuddenly have diſcerned the advantage of 


that hill, and of what importance it would be to the preſervation of the Roman Army 3 
neithcr could he have judged at that diſtance whether it was acceilible or not 3 and when 
he had poſſeſſed himſelf of it,and was fo draw off afterwards, and follow the Conlul, ( be- 
ing ſo cnvironed by the Samxites) he could never have found out the beft way tor his re- 


txcat, nor have gueſſed fo well where the enemy kept his Guards. So that it muſt _ 
52 | | arlly 
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farily be that Decizs had a perfe& knowledg of the Country, which knowledg made him 
ſecure that hill, and the ſecuring of that hill was the ſecurity of the Army. Aﬀeer which, 
by the ſame knowledg (though he was as it were belieged by the enemy) he found a way 
to make his own retreat, and bring off his whole party: | 


— 


CHAP. XL. 


How fraud in the management of War is honourable and glorious. 


Hough fraud in all other ations is abominable, yet in matters of War it is laudabfe 
and glorious and he who overcomes his enemies by ſtratagem, is as much to be 
praiſed as he who overcomes him by force. - This is to be ſeen by the judgment of thoſe 
who write the Lives of great Perſons, eſpecially of great Commanders 3 for they command 
and applaud Hanibal nd the reſt in all their inventions of that nature. There are many 
examples in them to this purpoſe, which I ſhall not repeat here 3 only this I muſt adver- 
* tize, that I do not intend that fraud which conſiſts in betraying a truſt, or breaking an agree- 
ment, to be honourable for though by them you may acquire Power, and *tis poſhble a 
Kingdom, (yet, as 1 ſaid before) it cannot be with honourz but by fraud, I mean that ar- 
tifice which js ſhewn in ſtratagems and circumventions, againſi an enemy that is not only 
in hoſtility, but a ſtate of dehance, (for where he repoles any confidence in you, it alters 
the caſe) and ſuch as I mean, was the artifice of Haxibal when he pretended to fly, only to 
poſſeis himſelf of ſome paſſes, and ſo block up the Conſul and his Army 3 as alſo when to 
clear himſelf of Fabins Maximus, he found out the invention of binding fire-brands and 
other combuſtible matter about the horns of the Cattel, and turning them out upon the 
enemy. And much of this nature was that of Poxtizs General for the Samnites , which 
he uſed to circumvent the Roman Army ad Turcas Caudinass, Pontius having diſpoſed 
his Army privately upon the mountains; ſent ſeveral of his Souldicrs habited like Shep- 
herds with ſeveral herds of Cattel thorow the plain: being all taken and examined by the 

Romans where the Army of the Samnites was, they unanimouſly concurred in the fior 
which Poxtizs had put into their mouths, that it was gone to beliege Nocera 3 which be- 
ing credited by the Conſul, he brake up from his poſt, and marching thorow the plain for 
the rclicf of Nocera, he ran himſelf into the trap, and was no ſooner entred, but he was 
block*d up by the enemy. This exploit was fraudulently performed, yet it would have 
been very honourable to Pontizs, had he followed. his Father's advice, who would have 
had him either diſmiſſed the Romans frankly, that they might have been obliged by their 
uſage, or clſe have put them all to the ſword, that they might have taken no revenge 3 but 
he took the middle wy Due neq, amicos parat,neq, inimicos tollity Which neither multiply'd 

(1 


his friends, nor leſſene the number of his foes. Which way has always been pernitious in 
matters.of ſtate, as has been ſhewn elſewhere. 


—_— 


hy. —— 


CHAP. XLI, 


That ones Country is to be defended by all means, and whether honourable or 
diſhonourable it imports not, *tis well defended. 


TY Reman Army and their Conſul (as is faid before) were block*d up by the Samnites, 
who having propoſed terms to them which were very diſhonourable, as that they 
ſhould be diſmiſſed ſub jugum, and diſarm'd (in token of bondage), and then ſent back 
again to Rome. The Conſuls were amazed at the motion, and the whole: Army was in 
deſpair 3 when Lentulus the Roman Legate {tood up, and told them that in his judgment 
no conditions were to be ſcrupled at that time when their Country was at ſtake : for the 
ſafety of Rome conſiſting in the ſafety of that Army, the Army was to be preſerved, and 
that Country which is defended, is well defended, let the way be as it will, honoura- 
ble or not honourable, it matters not : for if that Army was preſerved, in time Rome might 
work off that diſgrace 3 but if it were loſt, (though it periſhed never fo bravely) Country, 
and Liberty and all would be loſt with it: and { his counſel was followed, And this 
ought to be conlidered and obſerved by every man whoſe office it is. to adviſe for the good 
of his Country 3 for where the ſafety of that is in queſtion, no other conlideration ought 


co 
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to be coincident, as whether the way be juſt or unjuſtz merciful or cruel! , honourable or 
diſhonourable 3 but poſtponing all other reſpects, you are to do that which ſhall Procure 

. the ſafety of your Country, and preſervation of its liberty. And this is effecually imi- 
rated by the French both in their words, and deeds, whenever the Majeſly of their Prince 
or the intereſt of their Country js at ſtake. For there is nothing they bear with leſs patience, 
than to hear a man fay ſucha thing is diſhonourable for their King 3 for they believe their 
King uncapable of diſhonour, be his Counſels pr his fortune what they will, becauſe whe- 
ther he wins or loſts, or whatever is done, all makes for the King, 


CHAP. XLIL 


That forc'd Promiſes are not binding. 


T He Conſuls being returned to Rome, with their Army diſarmed, and a ſcandal upon 
them for the diſhonourable conditions to which they had ſubmitted 3 the firſt who 
ſpake againſt the keeping them, was S. Poſtumius the Conſul, who perſwaded the Senate 
that only himſelf, and thoſe who accepted them, were obliged thereby 3 and that they did 
not extend to the people of Rome; wherefore if the people of Kome would be never fo 
exact, the moſt that could be expected from them, would be but todeliver up him, and 
all thoſe who had engaged themſelves into the hands of the Samnitesz and this he main- 
tained with ſo much obſtinacy and zeal, that the.Senate was convinced , and ſent him and 
the reſt back Priſoners to the Samnites, with a proteſtation againſt the Peace, as not ex- 
tending to them 3 and fortune was fo favourable to Poſtumius in the buſineſs, that the Sam- 
nites not retaining him, he return'd to Rome, and was in greater reputation - there after 
his loſs, than Poxtzus was among the Samnites after his Victory. And here there are two 
things more particularly remarkable : One is, That there is no ation, but is capable of 
producing honour and renown} in vidory there is nothing more frequent : In loſs, it is 
poſſible, by making it appear that it came not by your fault ; or elſe by doing ſome ation 
preſently after, that may recompence and repair it. The other is, That it is not ſcanda- 
lous' to break ſuch promiſes as are extorted by force. For in promiſes relating to the pub- 
lick, if they be obtained by force, when the force ceaſes, the promiſe ceaſeth with it, and 
may be negle&ed without any diſgrace. Of this, all Hiſtory is full of examples, and there 
is not aday but preſents us with new : For as we ſee Princes make no Conſcience of per- 
forming any thing that they are obliged to by force, eſpecially if the force be removed 
ſo they are as little tender of their promiſes in other things, when the cauſe which preſs'd 
them to promiſe is taken away : which whether conimendable or not in a Prince,or binding 
or not binding, I ſhall not determine in this place, having fpoken of it fo largely in my 
Treatiſe called The Prince. 


CHAP, XL. 


Thoſe who are born in the ſame Country, retain almoſt the ſame Nature 
thorow all the variety of times. 


Iſemen were wont to ſay (and perhaps not unworthily) That he who would 
V know what will'be, muſt conſider what has been already, becauſe there is nothing 
in the world now, nor will be hereafter , but what has, and will have conformity with 
the productions of former times 3 and the reaſon is, becauſe proceeding from men who 
have, and have had always the ſame pathons, they muſt necefſarily have the ſame ettects. 
PTis true indeed their ations are ſometimes better and more virtuous in this Province, than 
in that, and in that more than in another, according to the difference of their Education, 
for from the manner of their breeding, people take the firſt rudiments of their conver- 
ſation 3 and it makes it more caſie to conjecture future events, by what is paſſed, when we 
ſee ſome Nations retaining their humours and peculiarities a long time. So one Nation 
has been always covetous, another fraudulent 3 and foon the other fide, one has been con- | 
{tantly famous for one virtue, and another for another. He who peruſes-the paſſages of : 
old in our very City of Florence, and compares them with our modern , will find that it 


| hasbeen all along expoſed to the avarice, pride, cruelty, and falſhood of the CR __ 
| | rench : 
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French : Every one knows how unfaithfully we have been dealt withal : How often 
Charles VIII. of France received our Money, and promiſed to reſtore the Citadels at Piſa ; 
but never perform'd, which was a great inſtance of his infidelity, and avarice. But to 
wave ſuch recent examples, every one knows what hapned in the War betwixt the Floren- 
tines, and the Viſconti Dukes of Milan. The Florentines being deſtitute of other expe- 
dients, reſolved to bring the Emperor into Italy, to fall upon Lombardy with all his power 
and reputation. The Emperor engaged tv bring a great Arthy into Italy; to make War 
upon the Viſconti, and to defend Florence againſt them, upon condition the Florentines 
pay'd him 100000 Ducats by way of advance, and as much more when they came into 
Traly. The Florentines agreed, paid their firſt Money down, and the reſt when they enter'd 
Traly ; yet when he had marched as far as Verona, he turned back without doing any thing, 
complaining of the Florextines for want of performance : So that had not Florence been 
under ſome extraordinary neceſſity, or paſſion , or had they ever read and confidered the 
ancient cuſtoms of thoſe Nations, they would never have been ſo often over-reached, ſee- 
ing they have been always alike, and uſed the ſame practices in all places, with all people. 
Thus they ſerved the Twuſcans of old, who having been many times over-power'd and 
touted, and diſperſed by the Romans, and finding their own force unable to defend them ; 
they articled with the French on this ſide of the Alps to give them a Sum of Money , for 
which the French were to joyn their forces with the Tuſcans, and march with them againſt 
the Romans ; But when the French had got their Money, they refuſed to perform the con- 
ditions on their part, alledging that they received it not to make War upon the Romans , 
but to forbear infeſting them themſelves: by which infidelity and avarice in the Frexch, the 
poor Tuſcans were at once defeated both of their Money and afſiſtance. From whence we 
may conclude that the Tuſcans were formerly of the ſame nature as now, and cſpccially 


the Florentines, and the French and other foreign Nations had always the fame inclination 
to deceive them. 


— 


CHAP. XLIV. 


Confidence and boldneſs does many times obtain that which would never be 
' compaſſed by ordinary means. 


T He Samnites were invaded by the Romans, and their Army ſo weak, it durſt not meet 
| them in the field : whereupon it was reſolved, That all their Garriſons ſhould be 
reinforced, and with the reſt of their Troops they ſhould paſs into Tuſcany (which was 
then at peace with the Romans) and try if they could tempt them to take up Arms, and 
break their Peace; and in the Harangue which was made by the Samnites to the Tuſcans to 
remonſtrate upon what occalion they had taken up Arms themſelves, they had this expreſ- 


_ ſion, Rebellaſſe quod pax ſervientibus gravior , quam liberis belum. They had rebelled, 


becauſe Peace was more inſupportable in ſervitude, than War to men that are free, And fo 
partly by per{waſions, and partly by the preſence of their Army, they prevailed with them 
to take Arms againſt the Romans, which they had refuſed to their Embaſſadors before. 
From whence it is to bg obſerved, that when a Prince deſires to obtain any thing of another 
(if occaſion permits) he ought not to give him time to conſider, but is to a& ſo as he may 
ſcea neceſſity upon him of reſolving immediately; and this is done when the perſon to 
whom the demand is made ſees that in either denying it abſolutely, or delaying his anſwer, 
he runs a manifeſt danger. This way was uſed very handſomly in our days by Pope J#- 
lius with the French ;, and Monſieur 1. Foix (the King of France's General) againſt the 
Marqueſs of Mantona, Pope Julius reſolving to drive the Family of the Bentivogli out of 
Boloxia and judging that to do it, he ſhould have need of the affiſtance of the Frexch, 
and that it would be convenient the Vexetians ſhould ſtand Neuter; To this purpoſe he 
{ent Embaſſadors to them both, but could get nothing but uncertain and ambiguous an- 
{wersz wherefore to ſurprize them, and bring them that way to his lure whether they 
would or no 3 he got what Forces he could together, and marching dirc&ly to Bolonia, ſent 
to the Venetians to tet them know he expected they ſhould ſtand Neuter 3 and to the Frexch 
to ſend him Supplies : Both of them finding themſelves under a neceſflity of anſwering, 
immediately, and that there was no time allowed to conſider, fearing the diſpleaſure and 
indignation of his Holineſs, they both of them complyed 3 the Vexetian did not meddle 3 
and the Frenchſ ent him aſſiſtance. Monſieur de Foix being another time with his Army in 
Bolonia, and underſtanding the detcaon of Breſcia, he reſolved to go immediately and 


endea- 
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endeavour to reduce it. There were but two ways that he could poſſibly paſs 3 one was 
thorow the Dominions of his Maſter, but that was tedious and about ; the other was & + 
ſhorter cut, thotow the Territbries of the Marqueſs of Mantora ; but then he was not only 
to force his way thotow that Country, but,he was to paſs certaiti Sluces betwixt Fens and 
Lakes (with which that Country abounds) and that was not to' be done without great 
difficulty, in teſpe&t of ſeveral Forts which were upon them, and all well guarded by the 
Marqueſs : However de Foix refolved upon the ſhorteſt, in ſpite of the difficulty 3 and that 
the Marqueſs might have no time to deliberate, he marched with his Army, and at the 
ſime moment ſent a Meſſenger to the Marquſes for-the Keys of ſuch Caſtles as ſtood in his 
paſſage 3 and the Marqueſs ſurprized with the ſuddenneſs and confidence of the demand, 
fent them immediately, which he would never have done had they been more modeſtly de- 
fired 3 the Marquels being in League with the Venetian and Pope, in whofe hands he had 
likewiſe a Son at that time 3 all which, had he had time to have conſidered, would have 
been very laudable reaſons to have denyed it: But being preſs'd of a ſudden, he ſent them 
(as is ſaid before): Juſt ſo it was betwixt the Tuſeans, and the Samnites ; the preſence-of 
the Samnian- Atty having forced them to take Arms, which they had tefuſed before, and 
had ſcarcely done thert, had they had liberty to have advis'd. 


I 


CH AP. XLV, 
Whether in a Battel it is beſt to give or receive the Charge: 


Ecius, and Fabius two Roman Conſuls, were in the-fheld with two Armies agaiuſt 

the Samnites, and Twſcans ; and being come to a Battel, it is obſervable that they 

took two ſeveral ways in the manner of their fighting, and it is worth our enquiry which 
of them was the beſt; Decixis charged the Enemy with all imaginable fury , and engaged 
his whole Army at once: Fabizs received the charge, and (judging that way the moſt 
ſafe) reſerved his effort till the laſt, when (as we ſay) the Enemy had ſpent their fire, and 


the heat of their fury was over. By the ſucceſsof the Batte], it appeared that the defign 


of Fabins was better than that of Deciws, who tired with the vehemence of his tirſt charge, 
and ſceing his men engaged farther among the Enemy, than otherwiſe they would have 
been, to gain that honour by his' death, which he could not hope for by the ViRory, in 
imitation of his Father, he ſacrificed himſelf for the Roman Legions. Which when Fa- 
bius underſiood,; that he night not gain le{s honour by living , than his colleague ſhould 
do by his death, he advanced with his Reſerves, and charg'd the Enemy fo briskly , that 
he overthrew them, and gained a happy and moſt memorable Victory. By which it ap- 


-pears that the way of Fabixs was more imitable and ſeciire. 
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CHAP. XLVI, 


bh —— 


' How it comes to paſs that in a City the ſame Family retains the ſame manners 
and cuſtoms a long time. 
' T appears that nbt only one City has its manners and inſtitutions different 3 and produ- 
li ces men more auſtere, or effeminate than the reſt 3 but in the ſame City Families are 
frequently found to have the ſame difference. Of this there are mukitude of Examples, 
and particularly in Rome. The Manlii were always rigid and ſevere: The Pxblicoli benign, 
and lovers of the people : The Appii ambitious and enemies to the people, and ſo in ſeveral 
other Families they had their peculiar qualities that diſcriminated thern from the reſt 3 
which cannot proceed barely from their extraftion and blood' (for that mult of neceſſity 
have been altred by the variety of their Marriages) but rathet from the diverſity of their 
Education, in the ſeveral Families 3 for it is'a great matter when a man is accuſtomed to' 
hear well or ill of any thing from his infancy 3 and makes ſuch an impreſſion in him, that 
from thence he many times regulates his converſation as long as he lives; and if this were 
not ſo, it would have been impoſſible that all the Appri ſhould have been agitated by the 
fame paſſion and ambition, as Livy obſerved in moſt of them and particularly in one of 
the laſt, who being made Cenſor, and to depolite his Office at the expiration of 18 montns 
according to Law, refuſed it abſolutely (though _ 0 RY refigned) inliſting upon * 
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old Law made by the Cenſors to contiriue their Magiſtracy for five years : and though there 
were many mectings, and great contention and tumult about this 3 yet in ſpite both of 
Senate and People he could not be brought to depolite. And he who reads the Oration 
which he made againſt P. Sempronins the Tribune of the people, will diſcern the inſolence 
of that Family, and the bounty and humanity of ſeveral other Citizens expreſſed by their 
obedience to the Laws, and their affeQion to their Country. 


am__—_— 


CHAP. XLVIL 
A good Citizen is to forget all private injury, when in competition 
with his love to his Country. | 


Anlius the Conſul being employed in the Wars againſt the Samnites, received a wound 

that diſabled him for executing his charge 3. upon which the Senate thought fit to 
ſend Papirins Curſor the DiQator to ſupply his place 3 and the Dictator being by the Laws 
to be nominated by Fabius, who was then with his Army in Txſcany, they were fearful 
(in reſpe& of an old quarrel betwixt them) that Fabius would not name him. Whereupon 
the Senate diſpatched two Embaſſadors toward him, to intreat that (laying aſide all pri- 
vate animoſity) he wou'd name Cwurſor for Dictator, which Fabizs did out of love to his 
Country 3 though by his ſullenneſs and ſilence, - and ſeveral other fights he fignified his relu- 
&ancy, and that that Eleion went againſt the hair : From hence therefore all good Citi- 


zens are to take example, and learn to prefer the publick good, before any private quarrel 
of their own. 
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' CHAP. XLVIIL 


when an Enemy commits any grand fault , "tis to be ſuſpeted for a fraud. 


| ro being left Lieutenant of the Roman Army in Trſcany, upon the Conſuls going, 
, to Rome to be preſent at ſome Ceremony, the Twuſcans to draw him into a trap, lay'd 
an Ambuſcade for him not far from his Camp 3 and having diſguiſed ſore of their Soldiers 
inthe habit of Shepheards, they cauſed them to drive certain Cartel within fight of the 
Romans 3 and the Shepheards were ſo exa& in their obedience, that they came up to their 
vety Stoccadoes : The Lieutenant wondered at their confidence and the unreafonableneſs 
of the thing gave him occaſion to ſuſpe& 3 whereupon he found out a way to diſcover the- 
fraud, and fruſtrate the whole plot : From whence we may obſerve that a General is not 
to preſume upon any grols error that his enemy commits 3 becauſe it is not rational to be- 
lieve he would be ſo ſottiſh, and inconfiderate, were there not ſome ſtratagem at the bot- 
tom 3 yet many times men are ſo blinded with defire of Victory, that they ſee nothing but 
what makes for themſelves. The French having overthrown the Romars not far from the 
Allia, and purſuing them to Rome, found the gates 'open, and without any guards to de- 
fend them : They apprehended it a deſign, and ſtood drawn up all that day and the next 
night, without daring to enter, not imagining the Romans could have been fo abje&t and 
imprudent as to have abandoned their Country. In the year 1508. when the Florentines 
belieged Piſa, Alfonſo del Matolo a conliderable Citizen of that Town, being Priſoner in 
the Camp, promiſed that if they would give him his liberty, he would deliver one of the 
Gates into their hands z the Florentines believed and diſcharged him3 but coming after- 
wards to negotiate more particularly with certain Commiſſioners deputed to that purpoſe, 
he was ſo far from coming privately, that he was always accompanied with ſeveral of the 
Piſanz, only when they came to treat, he delired them to withdraw. Foraſmuch therefore | 
as he came publickly, and attended by ſeveral Piſans , the Flerentines had good reaſon to 
ſuſped the performance of bis promiſe: But the Florentines were ſo blinded with a delire 
to have the City, that following the direftion of Alfonſo, they came up to the Gate towards 
Lucca, expecting to be let in 3 but all things being prepared for them, they reccived a great 
loſs, and Iztt many of their beſt Officers and Soldiers behind them. | 
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CH AP. XLIX. 


A Common-wealth which deſires to preſerve it ſelf free , has need of new 
proviſions every day; and upon what ſcore Fabius was called Maximus. 


T falls out of neceſſity (as has been ſaid before) that in a great City there is not a day 
but ſome accidents, occur that have need to be remedied 3 and as they are of more or leſs 
importance, ſo their Phyſician ought to be more or leſs expert. And if ſtrange and un- 
expected accidents ever hapned in any City, it was in Rome : one of which ſort , was the 
the general conſpiracy of the Roman Women againſt their Husbands : ſome had poyſoned 
their Husbands already, and all the reſt had their materials ready to do as much by theirs. 
Of the ſame ſort was the conſpiracy of the Bxcchanals, diſcovered during the time of the 
Macedonian War, in wich many thouſands of Men and Women were engaged ; which 
world have been very dangerous for that City, had it not been diſcovered 3 or the Romans 
not had a cuſtom of puniſhing whole multitudes when they offended. And here we can- 
not but admire the fortitude, the ſeverity, the magnanimity of the Romans in puniſhing 
offenders 3 which (if there were nothing elſe to cvince it.) would be a great teſtimony of 
their virtue and power. For ſo great was their juſtice, they made no ſcruple to execute a 
whole Legion, or City at a time : ſometimes they baniſhed 8 or 10000 men together with 
ſuch conditions as would have been inſupportable to a ſingle man: ſo it hapned to thoſe 
who eſcaped from the Battel at Cannas, they baniſhed them all into Sicily , forbidding 
them to Quarter in any Town, or to commit any diſorder. But the moſt terrible of all 
their executions was the decimation of their Armies, in which every tenth man was put to 
death by lot quite thorow their Armyznor for the puniſhment of a multitude can any way be 
found more formidable; for where a multitude tranſgrefſes , and no certain Author is 
known, to puniſh the whole with death would be too ſevere 3 and to puniſh one part, and 
. excuſeanother would be injuft tothoſe who were puniſh*d, and encourage the other to 
commit the ſame offence again : But where all are alike guilty, to executeevery tenth man 
by lots, gives him whois to be puniſhed , occaſion to complain only of his fortune 3 and 
makes him who eſcapes affraid againſt the next time. The good Women then who would 
have poyſon'd their Husbands 3 and the Prieſts of Bacchxs were puniſhed as they deſery'd 
and though theſe maladies in a Common-wealth have many times very ill Symptoms, 
yet they are not mortal, becauſe there is ſtill time enough for the cure, But where the 
State is concern'd, it is otherwiſe, and time may be wanting 3 and therefore if they be 
not ſeaſonably and prudently redrefſed, the whole Government may miſcarry. And this 
may be clear'd to us, by what hapned in Rome. The Romans having, been very tree in 
| beſtowing the freedom and priviledges of their City upon ſtrangers, the ſtrangers grew fo 
numerous by degrees, and to have ſo great a Vote in the Councils, that the whole Govern- 
ment began to totter, and decline from its old, to its new Inhabitants which being ob- 
ſerved by Quintus Fabins the Cenſor, he applyeda remedy in time, by reducing all the new 
Citizens into four Tribes 3 that being contracted into ſo narrow a ſpace, they might not 
have ſo malignant an influence upon the City 3 and this ſo timely and fo uſctul expedient, 
was taken ſo thankfully from him by the people, that they gave him the addition of Maxte 


mus, and he was called Fabius Maximus ever after. » 
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TIRANSLATOR 


TO THE 


READER 


Kind Reader, 


T may ſeem Frange to you at fir, that T have divided 
the Books of Machiavel, and diſpoſed them into C hap- 
ters, contrary to the order of his Dialogues ; but I am 
aſſured when you conſuder my intention, you will rather ap- 
plaud than condemn me. I was always ſenſible that no man 
could blame me, if I kept exa&ly to my Author ; neverthe- 
leſs I thought this way more beneficial, the length of a 
Diſcourſe being commonly tireſome to any man who affeits 
brevity ; beſides that in all ſorts of Books, theſe kind of 
breaches and ſettions are very helpful to the memory. For 
this reaſon the Works of Ariſtotle, Vitruvius and Pliny, 
which were originally in another method, have been reduc'd 
ſrnce into this manner of drviſeon. I have preſum'd to do 
the ſame in this my Tranſlation, having had more regard to 
the eaſe and advantage of the Reader, than to the exa#t or- 
der of the Author, whom I have not followed verbatim, by 
reaſon of the diverſity of the Languages, yet his ſenſe 1 have 
obſerved as firiftly as would conſiſt with the propriety of 
our own Language, aſſuring my ſelf that your boumy will 
diſpence with ſome faults, ſeeing nothing can be done ſo ac- 

curately, but will be ſubje& to many. 
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PREP ALE 
NICEOLO MACHIAVELLI, 


TS: | 


Lorenzo the Son of *Philippo Stroz5i, Gentleman 
of FLORENCE. 


Any have been, and are fill of opinion, that in the whole 
world no two things are more incongruous and diſſimilar 
than a Civil, and a Military life ; inſomuch that many 

' times when a man deſigns himſelf for a Soldier, he not only takes 

upon him a new habit, but he changes his Cuſtoms , his Company, 

bis manner of Diſcourſe, and leaves off all ways of civil converſa-" 
tion ; for he who would be light and. nimble, and ready for the 

execution of all ſort of violence , looks upon a civil habit as im- 

proper and cumberſom ; civil cuſtoms are unſuitable to him who thinks 

them. ſoft and effeminate, and inconſiſtant with the life he propoſes ; 
and indeed it would be undecent if. a man whoſe buſineſs it is to 
look. big, and Hedtor, and fright the whole world with his Oaths 
and his Blaſphemies , ſhould carry himſelf demurely, and behave 
himſelf with the uſual gentleneſs and 'complacency of other men ; 
and. this is it which in our days makes this opinion true : But if 
we conſider the condition and method of old times, we ſhall find 
no two things more united, more conformable ; nor more neceſſarily 

amicable than they. For all the Arts which are contrived in a 

City for the common good; all the courſes invepted to keep men in 

fear of God and the Laws would be uſeleſs and wain, were not 

force provided for their defence ; which force (if well ordered) will 
be able to make them good , though perhaps the Laws are not ſo 
exat in themſelves ; for this is moſt certain , good Orders without 

Military coerſion will quickly moulder to nothing, and run to decay 

like a Noble and Princely Palace that is uncovered at the top, 

and has nothing but the ſplendor and richneſs of its furniture to 
defend it from the weather. And if anciently Kingdoms and States 
imploy'd great induſiry to keep people in peace, and in the faith 
and fear of God; certainly in the regalation of their Military 
* Diſcipline they employed much more; for where can ones Country 
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repoſe greater confidence, than in him who has promiſed to dye for it ? 
Where can there be greater inclination to Peace, than in him who is 
not capable of moleſtation or injury, but by War ? Where can there be 
more fear of God, then in him who being obnoxious to hourly dangers, 
has more need of his divine aſſiſtance. This neceſſity being well con - 
ſidered by thoſe who gave Laws to Kingdoms, and thoſe wbo bad the 
Command of their Armys, was the cauſe that the life of a Souldier was 
in great reputation with all people, and much imitated and follow'd. 
But military diſcipline being now totally deprav'd, and degenerated 
from the praftice of the ancients ; that depravity hath been the occa- 
fion of ſeveral ill opinions, which have brought that Diſcipline into 
contempt, and made all people hate and avoid the converſation of a 
Souldier., But conſidering with my ſelf both from what I have ſeen 
andread, that it is not impoſſible to revive the difcipline of our An- 
ceftors ; and reduce it to its-primitive excellence, I refobued (to ke 
my ſelf from idleneſs) to write what I thought might be to the ſatiſ- 
fattion of ſuch perſons as were ſtudious of the art of War, and lovers 
of Antiquity ; tis true, tis more than ordinary boldneſs to treat of 
this Subjeft, where others have been ſo ſcrupulous and wary ; yet 1 
cannot think.it an error to writeof what others have profeſſed and ex- 
ercifed with much more audacity and preſumption ; For my faults in 
writing, may be correfled without prejudice to any body ; but thoſe 
faults which they commit in the execution, cannot be repair'd, but by 
the deſtrufion and ruine of ſeveral people ; conſider then (Sir) the 
quality of my labours, and according to your judgment let them be 
approved or rejefie1, as you think they deſerve: I ſend them to you as 
a teſtimony of my gratitude, though my abilities are not in the feaſt 
commenſurat with the greatneſs of your favours : beſides it being the 
cuflome to addreſs things of this nature to perſons that are Nlluftrious 
for their Birth, wealth, parts, or generofity: I knew you bad not 
"—_y equals in yout Nobility and. Fortune, fewer in your parts ; but 
in Generoſity and Liberality, none at all. 
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CHAP. TIL 


How the Seignenr Fabritio Colonna being refreſhing himſelf one evening with 
ſome other Gentlemen in a beautiful Garden, took; occaſion to enter upon this 


diſcourſe of War. 
0 of flattery) I ſhall make no difficulty to ſpeak ſornething in praiſe of our renowned 
” and true friend Coſimo Rucellai, whoſe name 1 cannot remenber without tears in my 
eyes, having known in him all the good qualities which one good Friend or good Citizen 
would defire in another 3. for I know not any thing fo dear to him, that he would not have 
ſacrificed for his friend 3 nor any thing fo dreadful, that he would not have undertaken 
for his Country : and I confeſs freely among all with whom I have had any acquaintance 
and converfation, I do not know any man whoſe heart was more diſpoſed to great and 
magnificent things. At his death nothing troubled him fo much (as he complained often 
to his friends) as that he ſhould die young, and in his own houſe without honour, or the 
fatisfa&ion of having been ſerviceable to any man as he defired ; for he was ſenſible that 
no more could be ſaid of him than that he died a good friend. However it follows not 
but we who were acquainted with him, may bear teſtimony of Ris virtues and good qua- 
lities, ſeeing there is nothing left of his works or actions to recommend him to the World : 
and yet fortunewas not ſo much his enemy but ſhe ſuffered him to leave a ſhort monu- 
ment of the dexterity of his wit, which appears in certain Sonnets, and amorous Verſes 
of his compoſition 3 in which way (though he was not amorous) he entertained himſelf 
at idle times in his youth, till his Stars had conducted him to higher thoughts, by which 
Verſes it may calily be diſcerned with what comelineſs and felicity he could have expreſſed 
his conceptions, and how honourable he would have made himſelf by his Poetry, had he 
made it his buſineſs. But fortune having deprived us of ſuch a friend, it ſeems to me that 
no better remedy can be applyed, than for us (as far as is poſſible) to make as much of his 
memory as we can, and recollect ſuch of his ſayings, or arguments, as were either witty or 
ſolid, And becauſe there is nothing of him more freſh than the diſcourſe which he had 
lacely with Fabritio Colonna 1n his Garden, (where the ſaid Fabritio gave a large account 
of all the myſteries of War on the one ide, and Cofimo propoſed, and objeQed, and argued 
with as much gravity on the other) being: then preſent by accident with other of our 

friends, I have thought tit to put it in writing, that by reading it, ſuch of Coſimo's friends E 
as were there may renew the memory of his Virtues3 ſuch as were not there, may be, 
C112 troubled 


may I am of opinion, that after a man is dead, it is lawful for any body to com<- 
mend him without danger of reproof,(becauſe there can be no occaſion nor ſuſpition 
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troubled for their abſence, and learn ſeveral things profitable not only for military, but civil 
converſation. ; 

I fay then Fabritio Colonna returning from Lombardy, where for a long time he had done 
very honorable ſcrvice for the King of Spain,paſſing by F orence to repoſe himſelf ſome time 
in that City,viſit thEDuke,and enjoy 'F company of certain Gentlemen with whom he had 
had Sfofmer acqufntance, Coſimbo held himſelf obliged to in him to his Gardensnot 
ſo xiach to ſhew As own liberal and -magnihcence, as to ave a opportunity of 
diſcourſing with him, and informing himſelf of ſuch things as might be expected from a 
perſon of his experience, and ſpending a whole day in diſcourling ot what might be to the 
(atisfaction of his mind. Fabritio 4ccepted his invitation, catne to his houſe, and was en- 
tertained very*nobly by Cofimo, with ſeveral other of his more particular friends, as Zanobz 
Buondelmont1, Battiſta dalla Palla, Luigi Alamanni and others, all of them young Gentle- 
men, his intimate friends, and. ardently ſtudious of the fame things, of whoſe qualifica- 
tions I ſhall ſay nothing in this-place, becauſe being (till living, their own acions do re- 
commend them every hour of the' day. Dn 

Fabritio was regall'd with as much pomp and magnificence as were conſiſtent with the 
time and the place : but dinner being ended, the tables taken away, and all the formalities 
of the Feaſt over, (which among perſons of great minds, whole thoughts are employed 
upon more honourable things, are not ſo tedious as with other people) the day being long, 
and heat exceſlive, Cofimo thought it convenient for the better ſatisfaction of his deſigns, 
under pretence of avoiding the heat, to carry Fabritio into a cloſe and ſhady Arbour in the 
Garden, where they might diſcourſe with more leiſure and privacy agd having brought 
him and the reſt of the Company to the place, . ſome of them diſpoſed themſelves upon 
the graſs, (which was very pleaſant and green) and others upon ſeats under the ſhadow of 
thoſe lofty trees Fabritio began to applaud the delightſomneſs of the place, and then look- 
ing particularly upon the trees, and not knowing of ſome of them, he ſtood (till, as it were 
in ſuſpence, which being obſerved by Cofimo, he told him, *tis poſſible, Sir, you may not 
be acquainted with thoſe trees, but *tis no wonder, for ſome of them were in more requeſt 
with, our fore-Fathers than they are with us, and having told him their names, and what 
delight Seignor Bernardo his Grand-father took in planting, Fabritio replyed, I thought 
they were as you ſay ; but the pleaſantneſs of this place, and the innocence of that em- 
ployment puts me in mind of ſome Princes in the Kingdom of Naples who delighted 
themſelves exceedingly in thoſe kind of diverſions, and would plant, and make delicate: 
Arbowrs to 'keep themſelves from the heat; and thereupon breaking off ſhort in his 
diſcourſe, he ſtood (till for a while, as in ſome ſerious ſuſpence, but preſently he told them, 
if Ithought I ſhould not misbehave my ſelf, (which among my friends I ſuppoſe is not 
caly) I would give you my opinion of- it, not to traduce or calutnniate. them, but for 
diſcourſe ſake, and to paſs away the time 3 for doubtleſs thoſe Princes (under correQion ) 
had done much better to have imitated their Anceſtors in great and hexoick, rather than 
in ſoft and effeminate things 3 to have followed their examples in the heat of- the Sun, ra- 


ther than to have retir'd and withdrawn themſelves into the coolneſs of a ſhade; and ra- 


ther to have perſouated their fore-Fathers in what was ſolid and perfe&; than in what was 
delicate, and corrupt 3 for fince theſe kind of entertainments have been pleaſing to our 
Country-mien, our Country has gone to ruine, and all things declined. 

Cofimo. You have opened a way to a diſcourſe which 1 deſir'd exceedingly, and there- 
fore I beg of you that you would ſpeak of it frankly, without reſpe& to any body, ſeeing 
I intend to interrogate you with the ſame freedom, and if in my demands or replies I ex- 
_ or accuſe any man, it will not be barely to excuſe or accuſe him, but ts underſtand the 
trutn. 

Fabritio. I ſhall be well pleaſed to inform you of any thing I know, and ſhall leave it 
to your diſcretion to judge whether what 1 ſay be true or falſe, expedting to learn as much 
trom your demands, as you will do from my anſwers; for a wiſe queſtion makes a man 
conſider many things which perhaps he regarded not beforez and underſtand others, which 
without interrogation he had never underitood. 

Coſimo, I will return to what you faid firſt, that my Grand-father, and your fore- 
Fathers would have done more prudently to have imitated their Anceſtors in difficult and 
generous things, rather than in what was delicate and ſoftz and in this I will excuſe my 
part, and leave the other to be defended by you. I am of opinion that there was not a 
man in his time who deteſted all kind of effeminacy more than he, and who was a greater 
lover of that kind of a@tivity and vigour which you ſo much commend » nevertheleſs he 

found that he could not make uſe of it either in his own perſon, or in the perſons of his 
children, being born in ſo corrupt an age, that a man who ſhould have deviated from che 
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common practice of thoſe times, would have made himſelf contemptible | 
For if a man in the heat of Summer ſhould have lien basking agkin e ba X pry Gros 
midſt of Winter ſhould have taken up his quarters in the ſnow, (as Diogenes did) he would 
| have been thought a fool, or a mad-man: ſhould a man have followed the Spartay way, 
brought up his children in-ſome cottage, taught them to fleep in the fields; to run about 
bare-foot and bare-headed 3 waſh in cold water 3 to inure them to hardſhip, and by making 
them leſs fond of life, to make them leſs ſenſible of death, he would have been deſpifed for 
his-pains3 and have been-thought racher a bruit than a tan. Apgain'ſhould a man have 
been obſeryed to ſtarve his own carkaſs, and to live only upon beans and peaſe, and ſuch 
kitid of pulſe, and have made as ſmall account of mony as Fabritixs did'bf what was offer- 
ed hirn by the Semnites, *tis poſſible he might have been commended by ſome few, but he 
ſhould have been followed by no body : being diſcouraged. therefore by the prattice of 
the preſent age, he followed not the example of his Anceſtors exactly, but followed them 
as much as he could, with as little notice and admiration to the World. 

Fabritio. You have excuſed your Grand-father very handſomly in that particular, and 
what you have ſaid is doubtleſly true 3 but I did not ſpeak ſo much of that hard and ruſtick 
way of living, as of other ways that are more ſoft and effeminate 3 have greater confor- 
mity and correſpondence with our preſent times, and are (in my judgment) ealily to be 
introduced by any man who has the government of affairs : and in my diſcourſe of this 
matter I ſhall not need to ſtraggle into other Countries for examples, for the Romans (my 
own Country-men) will furniſh me abundantly; whoſe PraQtices, and order of Govern- 
ment, if well conſidered, will not be found fo impoſſible to be introduced in any other 
City where there is but the leaſt ſpark of virtue and goodneſs. | 

| Coſimo.” What are thoſe things which you would: introduce according to the example 
of our Anceſtors? F©., 

Fabritio, To honourand reward virtue; not to deſpiſe poverty to value order and 
diſcipline of war; to conſtrain Citizens to loye one another 3 to live without tations to 
poſtpone all private intereſt to the publickz and ſeveral other things that may -eafily ac- 
comtnodate with our times 3 and theſe things are not difficult to be introduced, provided 
it be done deliberately, and by right means, becauſe in them the truth is ſo manifeſt and ap- 

arent, that the commoneſt capacity may apprehend it. He therefore who orders his af- 
irs in this manner, plants himſelf trees which will afford him a happier and more plea- 
fant thelter and proteQtion than theſe. | | 

Coſimo., I will not reply to what you have ſaid, but refering it to the diſcretion of the 
company, (who can eaſily judge of it) I ſhall addreſs my diſcourſe to you, who ſeems to 
find fault with all thoſe who in-their great and weighty affairs do not follow the examples 
of our Anceſtors, ſuppoſing thereby I may be more eallly fatished in my intention. T' 
would know therefore how it comes-to paſs that, on one fide you condemn all thoſe who 
do not imitate the praRice of our Anceſtorsz and yet on the other, in your wars (which 
is your profeſſion, and excellence) it does not appear that you have made uſe of any thing 
of the ancient method and diſcipline, or done any thing that reſembled it. | 

Fabritio. You are now come to the point where I expected you, and indeed my, 
diſcourſe deſerved, and I my ſelf defired no other demand. And though 1 might fave 
my ſelf the labour, with a very plauſible excuſe, yet I will ſatisfy both your deſire and my 
own, and that the more largely, becauſe both time and place concurs to our convenience. 
Men who are defitous to do any great aCtion, are firſt to prepare themſelves with all dili- | 
gence and induſtry, that when occaſion is offered, they may be ready to execute and com- 
pleat it. And becauſe where thoſe ' preparations are made cautiouſly, they are not to be | 
| diſcovered no man is to be accuſed of negligence, unleſs occafion diſcovers him firit, in| 

which if he be remiſs. and makes not uſe of his time'to execute his delign, it gives us to un- | 
derftand, that either he has not prepar'd as he ought to have been, or that he had not 
thought of it at all: and therefore no occafion having preſented it felt to me to diſcover 
the preparations which I had made to reduce our Militia into the form of the ancients 
if I have not yet reduced it, I conceive I cannot jultly be condemned, either by you, 
or any body elſe: and this I think 1sa ſufficient an{wer to your accuſation. 

Cofimo. It would be ſufhcient indeed, could I be aſſured that you never had any occa- 
ſion. | 

' Fabritio. But becauſe I find you may doubt whether ever ſuch occaſion were offered 
or not, I am content to diſcourſe more largely (upon condition you will have the patienc 8 
to hear me) what preparations are neceflary to be madez what occaſion is neceſſary to be 
had 3 what difficulties obſtrut our preparatives, and hinder our occalion z and how this is 

| caly and hard to fall out at the {ame time, whichi{cems a contradiQion. Cof | 
onmos 
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Coſimo. You caynot do me and the whole company a greater favour; and if it will be 
no trouble to you to inlarge, it will be none to us to attend : but becauſe the diſcourſe is 
like to be long, I defire I may have the afliſtance of my friends, yet with your licenſe and 
permiſſion 3 wherefore they and I do make it our requeſt, that you would not take it amiſs 
if we interrupt you ſometimes with ſome importunate demand. _ 

Fabritio, lam very well contented, that you (Cofimo)) and theſe young Gentlemen 
your friends, ask any thing of me, becauſe 1 believe the heat of your youth makes you in- 
clinable to arms, and by conſequence more apt to give credit to what I ſhall ſay: and 
theſe other Gentlemen ſhall have the ſame liberty, becauſe their grey heads, and their cold 
blood, makes them commonly enemies to warfare, and incorrigible, as people poſſeſſed 
with an opinion that it is the times, not the ill cuſtoms which conſtrains men to liveat that 
rate. Queſtion me then freely, as you pleaſe; *tis the thing I defire, becauſe I ſhall there- 
by have ſome reſpit, and repoſe; and withal, the ſatisfaCtion of clearing your doubts, and 
leaving nothing unanſwered in your minds, 


—_ "_ —_— —_—W— 
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CHAP. IT, 


A perſon of honour and condition is not to make War his profeſſion. 


Fabritio. | begin my diſcourſe with what you faid, that in matter of War (which 

is my profeſſion) I never made uſe of any thing of the ancients. To which 
I anſwer, that War being, a profeſſion by which men cannot live honourably at all times, 
it is not to be taken up as a trade, unleſs it be by a Common-wealth, or a Kingdom, and if 
they be well conſtituted, they will neither of them ſuffer any of their Citizens or Subjects, 
or any other good man to make it his bulineſs 3 for he will never be thought a good man 
who takes upon him an employment, by which it he -would reap any profit at any time, 
he is obliged to be falſe, and rapacious, and cruel, and to entertain ſeveral other qualities 
that are not conſiſtent in a good man 3 nor can any man (great or ſmall) who makes war 
his profeſſion, be otherwiſe than vitiousz becauſe that that trade being not to be followed 


in time of peace, they are neceſſitated cither to prevent or obſtru& peacez or in time of 


war to provide ſo for themſelves, that they may ſubfiſt in time of peace and neither of 
thoſe two ways are practicable to an honeſt man 3 for from the deſire of providing for 
themſelves againſt the evil day, when the wars ſhould be ended, proceed the robberies, and 
thefts, and murders which are committed daily by ſuch kind of people, and that upon their 
friends as well as enemies. And from the deſire of obſtructing the peace, proceed all the 
frauds and juglings which the Officers uſe with thoſe who pay them, and all to continue 
the war 3 but if by accident peace be concluded contrary to their endeavors and delign, it 
is to be feared that the Officers finding themſelves deſtitute of pay, and their old liberty 


_ and licentiouſne(s, will get together ſuch Souldiers of fortune as have nothing to ſubſiſt 


upon, and falling into ſome Province, plunder and rifle it without any compatſion. Do 
you not remember that here in Italy we had ſeveral of theſe disbanded Souldiers, which 
got together when the wars were done, called themſelves the Companies, and went up and 

own ranſacking Towns, and pillaging the Country, and all without remedy ? Have you 
not read how after the firſt Carthaginian War, the disbanded Souldiers united under the 
command of Matho and Spendius, (two of their Officers) and in a tumultuous manner 
made a more dangerous War upon the Carthaginians than that which they had had with 
the Romans? In the days of our Predeceſlors Francis Sforza not only betraid the Milanots 
who had made him their General, but uſurped upon their liberty, and made himſelf their 
Prince, and for what, but that he might live in the ſame ſplendor when the Peace was con- 
cluded. And all the reſt of the great Officers in Italy were like him, (eſpecially it War 
was their profeſſion) and though de fatto they did not all make themſelves Dukes of Mzlaz 
by their treachery, they were the more to be blamed, becauſe without the temptation of 
ſo great advantage their lives and exorbitances were as bad. The Father of Francis Sforza 
being in the ſervice of Queen Jane, conſirained her to caſt her ſelf into the proteCtion of 
the King of Arragon, having deſerted her on a ſudden, and left her difarm'd in the midiſt 
of her enemies, and all to fſatiate his ambition, to ſatisfy his revenge, or to have got her 
Kingdom for himſelf. Braccio with the ſame induſtry endeavoured to poſſeſs himſelf of 
the Kingdom of Naples, and had he not been defeated and lain at Aquila, he had certainly 


effected it 3 and theſe confuſtons proceeded from nothing elſe but from the employing of 


ſuch men as were mercenary, and had nothing to ſublili upon but their pay ? Have you 
pF not 
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not a Proverb which confirms what Iſay, and tells us, that, Var. makes Thieves | 
brings them to'the Gallows ;, the reaſon. is, tor that thoſe perſons CNS ue qaringar 
livelihood, nor ſo much temper and ingenuity as to take to any. other courſe that may "Ing 
neſtly ſuſtain them, are toxced by necetlity to rob upon, the high-ways, and; then, juſtice is 
forced to diſpatch them. 

Coſimo. You have repreſented this trade and profeſſion of a Souldier ſo vile and: con. 
temptible, that to me it ſeems now to be worſe than noneat all, whereas before I thought 
it one of the moſt noble and excellent things in the World : fo that unle(s. you ſatisfy me 

better, I ſhall never be contented; for it it be ſo as you ſay, I cannot imagine how it 
ſhould come to paſs that Ceſar, and Pompey, and Scipio, and Marcellus, aud fo many other 
” Captains of the Romans ſhould become fo famous as to be worſhipped like 
Gods. | 

Fabritio, T have not yet thorowly, examined thoſe two things which I propoſed in the 
beginning 3 one is, that a good man cannot take up that calling as his profeſſion : the 
other is, that no well conſtituted Government (whether Common-wealth or Kingdom) 
will ſuffer its Subjects or Citizens to make War their whole bufineſs. Fo the firſt T have 
ſpoke what I thought fit 3 it remains uow that I (peak to the ſecond, in which I ſhall have 
occaſion to reply to your laſt demand. 


CHAP. Hl. 


How a Common-wealth ought not (in prudence) to permit any of its Citizens to 
make War their profeſſron. 


Fabritio, J Ds the Romans which you mentioned, it is true Pompey and Ceſar, and 

moſt of the great Captains who were at Rome after ghe laſt Carthagizigr 
War, arrived at great reputation, but it was rather as brave and generous, than good and 
virtuous men 3 whereas thoſe who were before them, were famous as much for their vix- 
on as _— and the reaſon was, becauſe theſe made not War their profeſſion, and the 
others did. 

Whilſt the Roman Common-wecalth was incorrupt and immaculate, there never was any 
Citizen who preſumed by means of this profeſſion to make his own fortune or party in 
time of Peacez by breaking the. Laws, exaing upon the Provinces, uſurping and tyran- 
nizing over his Country, and uſing all means to make himſelf rich. No man of inferior 
condition ever thought of violating his Oaths 3 maintaining of Partics 3 diſreſpeGing the 
Senatez or promoting of tumults or any tyrannical fedition with deſign of making him- 
ſelf a fortune by the profeſſion of Arms. But thoſe who had the command of their 
Armies, contented with their triumphs, returned joytully co their private affairsz and the 
Officers who were under them laid down their Arms with more alacrity than they had 
taken them up 3 every man returning to his former couple of lite, withqut any hopes of 
advancing himſelf by plunder and rapine, And of this we haye ſtrong and evident 
cauſe of conjeFure from the example of Regolzs Atitilius, who being General of the 
Roman Armies in Africa,and having in a manner conquered the Carth2gixians, delired leave 
of the Senate to return, that he might look to a Farm of his jn »the Country which his 
ſervants had negle&ed. From whence it is as clear as the day, that had he made War his 
profeſſion, or- deſigned to have railed his own fortune out of the rujnes of other people, 
having ſo many Provinces at his mercy, he would never have been {9 careful of the im- 
provement of a Cottage, when every day would have brought him in more than his whole 
Patrimony was worth. But becauſe good men, and ſuch as are not deſirous to make a trade 
of War, are unwilling to reap any other fruit therefrom but Jabour, and danger, and glory; 
when they are arrived at a ſufficient proportion of the Jater, *tis their ambition to return 
quictly to their houſes, and live upon their old profethons in Peace. As to the common 
and private Souldier, *tis clear they were of the ſame humour, and declin'd any ſuch pro- 
feſſion3 for though when they were at home, they delired many of them to be in the 
. wars, yet when they were in the wars, they were as willing to be diſmiſſed. This is ma- 
nifeſt by ſeveral arguments, but eſpecially by the priviledg which the Romans granted to 
their Citizens, that none of them ſhould be conlirained to the wars againſt his own in- 
clination- So that Rowe whillt it was well governed (which was till the time of the 
Gracchi ) had never any Souldier who made it his profeſſion to be ſo, by which means few 4 


bf them were diffolute, and thoſe who were, were puniſhed ſeverely. A City then wel\ 
| conſtituted 
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conſtituted and governed is to take care that this Art of War be uſed in time of Peace only 
asan exerciſe, and in time of War only for neceſſity, and the acquiſition of glory 3 leaving 
the conſtant practice and profeſſion of it to the State, as the Romans did anciently to the 
Common-wealth of Rome. That Citizen who has any other deſign in the profeſſion of 
Arms, let him be what he will, is nohoneſt man 3 and that City which is governed any 
other way, is as much in the wrong. | 

Coſimo, 1 am very well ſatisfied with what you have ſaid hitherto, and do acquieſce in 
your concluſion as far as it relates toa Common-wealth, but as to Kings I am apt to diſſent, 


becauſe I am apt to think it convenient a King ſhould have thoſe about him who made 
Arms their profcthon. 


—_ 


CHAP. IV. 


' That a King ought not to permit his Subjeds to make Arms their profeſcion, 
for the miſchiefs which do frequently enſue. 


Fabritio, A Kingdom well govern'd ought the more carefully avoid people of that con- 
dition, becauſe it is they who debauch their King by being the only Mini- 
ſters of his Tyranny. Anddo not object to me any of our preſent Kingdoms 3 for I ſhall 
deny abſolutely that they are as well governed as formerly, when Kings had no Soveraignty, 
nor abſolute power , but in the Armies, becauſe there (and no where elſe) there is a 
neceſſity of ſpeedy reſolutions 3 and that ſuch a power ſhould be repoſed ina tingle perſon 
in other caſes they ought to do nothing without their Counſel, and it is to be the particular 
carc of all that are of Counſel to a Prince, to keep off ſuch perſons from about him as pro- 
-mote War in time of Peace, becauſe they cannot frame themſelves to any other way of 
ſubliſtance. But I will diſcourſe ſomething more largely of this matter, not ſtanding fo 
- much upon a Kingdom that is perfe&ly good according to the model of the Antients, but 
ſuppoſing ſuch a one as is like the Kingdoms of our days 3 in which likewiſe a King ought 
to be fearful of ſuch as live wholly by War, becauſe the Nerves and ſtrength of all Armies 
lyes certainly in the Infantry. 
Wherefore if a King orders his matters ſo ill, that his foot be not content to return to 
their ſeveral callings in time of Peace, and live as former]y by their labour, he muſt neceſ- 
 farily be ruined 3 A of all the Soldiers in the world, none are ſo dangerous as thoſe who 
make War their profeſſion 3 and the reaſon is, becauſe you muſt be always at War, or keep 
them alwaysin pay 3 otherwiſe you will run a great hazard of being turn'd out of your 
Kingdom) and becauſe it is impoſſible either to maintain War perpetually, or keep them 
in continual pay, you will be in great danger of being driven out of your Kingdom. My 
Country-men the Komans (as I ſaid before) whilſt they were wiſe , and honeſt never ſuf. 
. fered their Citizens to make that exerciſe their calling, though in reſpe& of their perpetual 
Wars, they were able to have pay'd them perpetually : But to avoid the inconveniencies 
which might follow thereupon, ſeeing the condition of their times did not alter , they 
altered their Men, ordering their affairs in ſuch manner, that every fifteen years their Le- 
gions were renewed, and filled up again with young men in the flower of their ages 
that is to ſay, betwixttighteen and thirty five years of age 3 during which time their legs, 
- their hands, and their eyes do correſpond one with the other, and are in the ſame diſpoli- 
tion 3 for they did not keep them till their ſtrength and vigour decayed, and their froward- 
neſs and inſolence encreaſed, as they did afterwards when the times were more corrupt. 
For Ofavian firſt, and afterwards Tiberius (preferring their private power before the 
profit of the publick_) began to diſarm the people (that thereby they might have them 
- more eaſily at command) and to keep ſtanding Armies upon the Frontiers of their Em- 
pire. But becauſe they thought them inſufficient to curb the people, arid awe the Senate 
of Rome ; they eſtabliſhed another Army (which they called the Pretorian) which was 
' quartered always about the City, and intended as a guard. But when afterwards the Em- 
perors permitted them who were liſted in thoſe Bands, to lay alide all other profeſſions, and 
devote themſelves to War, they grew inſolent immediately, and became not only ter- 
'rible to the Senate, but pernicious to the Emperors, inſomuch that many of them were 
- put to death by the tury and inſolence of thoſe Soldiers, who created , and depoſed their 
Emperors as they pleaſed 3 and ſometimes it fell out that at the ſame time ſeveral Empe- 
rors were created by the ſeveral Armies, which occaſioned the diviion firſt, and by degrees 
the deltruction of the Empire. Thoſe Kings therefore who are delirous to live in ſafety 
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and peace, ought to have their Armies compoſed of ſuch perſons, as when there is a nece(- 
lity of War, will take up Arms freely for the defence of their Country and when. Peace 
is concluded, will as readily acquieſs, and return to their old habitations and callings 3 
which may eaſily be done, it they make their Levies of ſuch men as have profeſſions before: 
A King is likewiſe (upon the publication of Peace) to command his Generals and great 
Officers to their reſpective charges and governments elſewhere 3 the Reformades and Gen- 
tlemen to their own Houſes and Eſtates 3 and the common Soldiers to their Original Trades 
and Occupations. And by the eleQion of ſuch men, they will hght ſtoutly to procure 
Peace, but never diſturb Peace to createa War. 

Coſimo. I muſt confeſs your diſcourſe to me ſeems very conſiderable 3 .yct being ſo-con- 
trary to what I fancied before, my mind is not ſo well ſatisfied but there remains ſome 
doubt behind which is ill to be cleer'd : for 1 obſerve ſeveral Lords and Gentlemen who 
in times of Peace maintain themſelves wholly by the profethon of Arms; as ſeveral great 
Commanders of your acquaintance and quality, who are in pay under ſeveral Princes and 
States belides mol} of the men at Arms are continued in pay for the guard and ſecurity of 
ſuch Cities and Caſtles as are requiſite to be Kept ſo that in my judgment there is employ- 
ment enough for them all in time of Peace. 

Fabritio. I do not believe that you can think that in time of Peace there is entertainment 
for then all; for if no other reaſon was to bealledged, the ſmallneſs of the numbers re- 
quir'd to the furniſhing the Garriſons, would be ſufficient to refute it. What proportion 
is there betwixt the Bodies of foot which are to be raiſed for carrying on a War, and thoſe 
which are required for ſupplying the Garriſons in time of Peace : tor thoſe Cities and 
Caſtles which in time of Peace are kept with a few men, are reinforced with great num- 
bers in time of War; beſides which, great Levies are made for the Field Armies ,- which 
upon the concluſion of Peace are conſtantly disbanded. And as to ſuch as are retained in 
the nature of Guards to the State, Pope J#lius and you, have demonlſirated how much 
thoſe are to be apprehended who will not entertain any other vocation but War 3 having 
turned them out of your Guards for their inſolence , and entertained Swizzers jn their 
places, as people born and brought up under Laws, and choſen by the Comunalty by a 
more regular eleion 3 ſo that tell me no more there is employment tor them all in times 
of Peace. As to the men at Arms, and their being continued in pay in times 
of peace, the anſwer I confeſs is more difficult z yet upon cloſer examination it will not be 
found impoſſible, becauſe this cuſtom of keeping men at Arms in pay 15 corrupt , and in- 
convenient 3 the reaſon is, for that they are people who having no other Vocations, are 
occaſions of daily diſorders in the State,eſpecially where their numbers are great 3 but where 
they are not ſo numerous as to make an Army of themſelves, the danger of them is {6 
much the leſs. Yet many times they have done miſchief enough, as I have faid before in 
the caſes of Francis Sforza , his Father, and Braccio da Perugia. So that 1 cannot approve 
this Cuſtom of keeping tnen at Arms in conſtant pay, having ſeen ſo much experience of 
their corruptions, and the inconvenience which has tollowed thereupon. 

Cofimo. Would you have no ſuch Forces in pay at all ? or if you would have them, how 
would you have them entertained ? 

Fabritio. Not as the men at Arms in France, for they are as dangerous and inſolent as 
ours, but rather according to the method of the Ancients, who raifed their Cavalry out of 
their own Subje&ts, whom they ſent home again to their houſes when Peace was concluded 
to follow their old Callings, as ſhall be ſhown more largely betore we end our. Diſcourſe ; 
fo that if theſe kind of Soldiers donow (even in times of Peace) receive pay, and live under 
that profeſſion, it proceeds from corruption in their cuſtoms. And as tothe Pentions which 
I, and my fellow Officers receive, I ay that that alſo is a corrupt cuſtom 3 for a wiſe, and 
well ordered Government ought not to entertain any ſuch Penlioners, but is rather to em- 
ploy their own Citizens for Generals in time of War, and when that is done, | diſmiſs them 
to their own private affairss And with a wiſe King it is the ſame hes cither to give 
no ſuch Penlions at all, or if he does, it ought to be in recompence of ſome lignal ex 
ploit, or to oblige ſome excellent perſon in time of Peace as well as War. And becauſe 
you have inſtanced in me, Iam content to ſtand for an example 3 and therefore I ſay I never 
made War my profeſſion. My bulineſs is to govern my Subjects, to defend them, to pre=- 
fer Peace, but yet to know how to manage my ſelf in War 3 and if I have received honour 
or reward from the King, it is not for my underſtanding or experience in War, {ſo much as 
for my integrity and counſel in times of Peace. A wiſe Prince ought not therefore to have 
any about him, but ſuch as are ſo conſtituted 3 for if they be t00 zealous either for Peace 
or for War, they will draw him into inconvenience. This. (according to-my propolition 
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ſelf elſewhere for farther ſatisfaction. But by what is ſaid, you may perceive the difficulty 
of reviving the cuſtoms of the Ancients in cur preſent Wars : What preparations are requi- 
ſite to be made by any man that is wiſe , and what opportunitics are to be expected to 
bring them to perfe&tion : But you will underſtand them better if your patience will give 
me leave to diſcourſe them from point to point, and compare all the cuſtoms of the an- 
cients, with the particular practices of our times. 

Coſimo, 1f we deſired at firſt to hear you diſcourſe of theſe things, certainly what you 
have diſcourſed already,has much encreaſed our defire 3 wherefore as we give you thanks for 
what you have done,ſo we do earneſtly beg of you that you would proceed to the remainder. 


——— 


CHAP. YV. 
In what Countrys the beſt Soldiers are to be raiſed. 


Fabritio. gC="s you are hitherto ſo well pleaſed, L will deduce my diſcourſe of this mat- 

ter from the fountain, that thereby you may comprehend it the better, and'F 
be enabled to demonſirate it more copiouſly. When War is reſolved , every man's chief 
buſineſs is to put himſelf into a condition of giving the Enemy Batte], and highting him 
fairly in the field. To enable himſelt for this, it is neceflary to raiſe an Army to raiſe 
an Army, there is a neceſſity of men , of arming them , diſciplining them , excrciſing 
them, (and that in great as well as ſmall bodies) of teaching them to encamp, and ac- 
« quainting them with the Enemy by degrees, either by frequent facing or confronting him, 
or by encamping ſomewhere near his march,where they may have the proſpett of his Army 
as he paſſes by. In this the whole addreſs and induſtry of a Campania, or field War con- 
fiſts, which doubtleſs is more neceſſary and honorable than any other 3 and he who under- 
ſtands well how to draw up an Army, and preſent his Enemy Battel, may be excuſed for 
all his other errors in the management of the War 5 but if he be ignorant or defective in 
that, though in other things he be ſufficient enough 3 yet he ſhall never bring his War to 
any honourable conclution. For win a Battel, and you cancel all your former miſcarriages 3 
loſe one, and all that ever you did well before evaporates, and comes to nothing. 

It being ſoneceſlary then to find men , the firſt thing to be done, is to know how to 
make our choice (which the ancients called Dele&xs, and we Levies) of which I ſhall give 
you ſome light. | 

They who have given us rules for the management of War, have recommended to us to 
make our Levies in temperate regions, that our Soldiers may be both valiant, and cunning. 
For hot Countrys are obſerved to produce wiſe and ſubtle people, but not couragious 3 cold 
Countrys on the other fide do afford ſtout men, and hardy, but then they are ſ{cldom diſ- 
creet. This Rule was proper enough for a Prince that was Monarch of the whole world, 
and might make his Levies where he pleas'd : But to give a rule that all may follow, I muſt 
needs fay that all Common-wealths, or Kingdoms, are to make their Levies in their own 
Countrys, whether hot or cold, or temperate, *tis the ſame thing z becauſe by ancient ex- 
perience we find that in any Country , Exerciſe and Diſcipline makes good Soldiers; for 
where Nature is defective, induſtry will ſupply 3 and in this caſe *tis the better ot the two. 
And indeed to raiſe men in other Countrys cannot be calPd properly a delefiws,tor deletium 
habere is to pick and cull the beſt men in a Province, and to have power to chooſe thoſe 
who are unwilling as well as thoſe who are willing to the War 3 which kind of deletizs 
cannot be made exa&tly but in your own dominion 3 for in Countrys belonging to another 
Prince, yo muſt be contented with ſuch as are willing, it being not to be expected that you 
ſhould have liberty to chooſe as you pleaſe. 

Cofimo, Yet among thoſe who are willing, you may pick and chooſe, take and leave 
- what you think good, and therefore it is not ſo improper to call that a deleGins. 

Fabritio. You are in the right as to one way 3 but if you conſider the ſecret defeats of 
ſuch an EleQtion, you will find that in ſirinels it is not an Elecion; and that for theſe 
tollowing reaſons. Firſt, thoſe who arc not your Subjects, but are willing to the Wars, 
are none of the beſt, but generally the lewdelt and moſt diflolute perſons in the Province 3 
for if any be ſcandalous, idle, incorrigible, irreligious, diſobedient to their Parents, Blaſ- 
phemers, Cheats, and altogether ill bred, they are thoſe who are molt likely to lift them- 
{elves for the War, and there is nothing ſo contrary to good and true diſcipline , as ſuch 
kind of humours : When of ſuch kind of Cattle you have more offer themſclvcs, than the 
numbcr you delign to entertain, you may take your choice indeed, but the whole maſs be- 
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ing bad, your choice can never be good. But many timts it falls out, that there being nor 

ſo many of them as you have occafion to employ, you ate glad to take all, and in __ caſc 

you cannot be ſaid habere deleum fo properly, as milites conſcribere : And of ſuch kind of 
diſorderly people, the Armies of Italy and moft other places do conſit at this day only in 
Germany it is otherwiſe, becauſe there no man is preſs'd or lifted barely upon the Eaiperne's 
command, but as he ſtands willing and diſpoſed to the Wars himſelf; you may judge then ' 
what part of the ancient diſcipline of the Komans can be introduced into an Army made 

up of ſucha medly of wickedneſs. 

Cofimo, What way then is to be taken? 

Fabritio, That which Lrecommended before, which is to chooſe out of your own Sub- 
jets, and to exerciſe your authority in your choice. 

F CN. It your election be made in that manner, can any ancient form be intro- 
uced ? 

Fabritio. You know it may, if it be in a Kingdom, and he who commands be their 
Prince, or lawful Soveraign 3 and if in a Common-wealth it is the ſame, fo he be a great 
Citizen, and made General for that time, otherwiſe it is no cafie matter to do any thing 
that ſhall ſacceed. y 

Cofimo, Why Sir? 

Fabritio. 1 hall tell you that hereafter, at preſent this may ſuffice , that no good is to 
be done any other way. 

Cofimo. Well then, theſe Levies being to be made in your own Territory, is'it beſt to 
make them in the Cities, or Country ? 


GR — 


CH AP. VI, 


Whether it be beſt to chooſe 'yon men ont of the Cities, or Country. 


Fabritio, T Hoſe Authors who have writ any thing of this Nature, do agree unanimouſly 

that the beft choice is in the Country where they are inur'd to difficulty and 
Iabour 3 acquainted more with the Sun than the ſhade , accuſtomed to the Spade and the 
Plough, and to carry burthens, without any ſhifting, or matiny. But becauſe our Armies 
do conſiſt of Horſe as well as Foot, my advice is, that the Horſe be raiſed in the Cities, and 
the Foot in the Country. 


Cofimo. Of what age would you chooſe them ? 
Fabritio, Werel to raiſea new Army, I would chooſe them betwixt ſeventeen , and 


forty 3 were I only to recruit an old one, I would have them always of ſeventeen. 

Cofimo. T do not well underſtand your diſtin&ion. 

Fabritio. I will tell you, werel to raiſean Army, or ſettle a Militia where there was 
none before, it would be neceſſary to make choice of the moſt apt and experienced that I 
could tind (provided their age was ſuitable to the VVar)) fo inſtruct them as I ſhall direct. F 
But if I were to raiſe men to recruit and reinforce an Army that was grown. weak, I would 
take none above ſeventeen, becauſe thofe who are there already will beable to teach them. 

* Coſimb; You would order your Militia then, as ours is ordered with us. 

Fabritis, You ſay well, but 1 would Arm, and Officer, and Exerciſe, and Order thenr 
ina way I know not whether you be acquainted with in your Country. | 

Cofimo. Then you are for Train'd Soldiers. 

Fabritio. Why wottld you have me blame them ? 

Coſimo. Becauſe ſeveral wiſe men have always condemn'd them. | 

Fzbritio. 1 think you are in a miſtake to ſay 4 wiſe man can be againſt training of Sol- 
dicrs : a man may be thought wiſe, (*tis poſſible) and be no ſuch thing. | 

Cofimo. The ill ſucceſs which thoſe Trained-bands have always had, is a great argument 


of rhe truth of that opinion. ; : ; 
Fabritio. Have a care the fault was not more in you, than'in them 3 of which perhaps 


you may be convinced before T have done my diſcourſe. | 
Cofimo. You will do us a very great favour. But I will tell you firſt in what it is this 


Militia is condemn'd, that you'may afterwards juſtife it the better, 
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CHAP. VIL 


Of the inconvenience, and comvenience of Trained- Bands, 
or a ſetled Militia. 


Coſimo. | T is objeed that cither they are inexperienced and uſeleſs, and then to rely upon 
| [ thein is to ruine the State. Or elſe they are ready and skilftul, and ſtrong, and 
then he who has the command of them-may do what he pleaſes. They inſtance in the 
Romans who loſt their liberty by theſe kind of men. They inſtance likewiſe in the Vene- 
tian, and the King of France; the firſt of which makes uſe only of foreign Arms, leſt ſome 
time or other they ſhould fall under the ſubjeQtion of ſome of their Citizens : and the latter 
has diſarmed his Subje&s, with the more eaſe to keep them undex command. But thoſe 
- Whoare againſt theſe Trained-Bands, are more feartul when they are raw , and- inexpe- 
' rienced thafi otherwiſe; and to this purpoſe they give two conliderable reaſons. One 
is, becauſe they are unskilful, the other is, becauſe they are unwilling , and they fay that 
po any thing in years, never learn any thing well; and a man never does good when 
ie is forced to the Wars. . | 
Fabritio. The reaſons which you have alledged, are produced only by perſons who 
underſtand things at a diſtance, as I ſhall demonſtrate plainly. And firſt as to their unſer- 
viceableneſs, I ſay, there are no Soldiers more uſeful than ones own Subjects, and no Sub- 
. jets can be ordered a better way. And this being clear, and indiſputable, I will not ſpend 
fkme in proving it farther, becauſe I have the concurrence of all ancient Hiſtory to confirm 
it. As to the inexperience and force wherewith they are charged, I fay ( and it 15 true) 
and inexperience makes a man Cowardly, and force makes. a man Mutinous 3 but courage 
' .. thatexperience both are infuſed into them by arming, and exerciſing, and accommodating 
them well, as ſhalkbe ſhown in my following diſcourſe. But as to the point of force, you 
muſt know that ſuch perſons as are raiſed by the command of a Prince, are neither to be 
altogether preſs'd, nor altogether Voluntiersz becauſe to have themaltogether Voluntiers, 
would be to incur the inconveniences which I have mentioned before 3 it would not be a 
fair elcfion, and there would be very few go along with you, and wholly to force them, 
would be as dangerous on the other fide: wherefore a middle way is to be taken, neither 
too forcible on the one fide, nor too frank on the other 3 but ſuch a one as may tempt them 
to the War out of their reſpe& to their Prinee, whoſe diſpleaſure they fear above all other 
puniſhments 3 ſuch a courſe as this, tempered ſo cunningly betwixt fair means and foul, 
cannot be dangerous, nor produce that diſcontent and mutiny which occafions ſo much miſ- 
chief. 1 do not fay that an Army ſo choſen and exerciſed, is abſolutely invincible, for the 
Roman Armies were many times overcome 3 and Hanibal's Army was defeated 3 wherefore 
an-Army cannot be ſo ordered and diſciplin'd, that one may promiſe himſelf it ſhall never 
be broken. The wiſe men therefore ot 'whom you ſpeak, are not to calculate the uſeleſneſs - 
of an Army, from the loſs of one Battel, but are rather to believe that having miſcarried 
onee,. they will be more cautious afterwards, and do ſomething (as occaſion offers ) to ex- 
piate their diſgrace : and if the buſineſs ſhould be thorowly examined, it would not be 
found to be the defe& of the form, ſo much, as want of perfeCtion in their Oxdex. And 
this (as I ſaid before) is, to be provided againſt, not by blaming, or exploding the way of 
train*d men, but by improving and correcting it where itſhall be found. amiſs ; and how 
that is done, I will ſhow youparticularly. As to your doubt that ſuch an order of Soldiers, 
meeting with an Officer equally diſpoſed, may uſurp upon you, and, turn you out of your 
Government 3 I anſwer, that Arms put orderly and legally into the hands of Citizens or 
Subjects, never did, nor will do any harm. And Cities are kept longer innocent and in- 
corrupt with thoſe, . than any other forces, nay than they are commonly without them. 
Rame had its Citizens in Arms four hundred years together, and yet kept its liberty entire z 
Sparta preſerved its liberty 800 years in the ſame poſture 3 ſeveral Cities have Ez diſ- 
armed, and kept their liberties > but how long ? Not forty years any of them, and the reaſon 
Is, becauſe great Cities have occaſion for Soldiers, and when they have none of their ow! 
they are forced to entertain Strarigers, which commonly do much more miſchicf than their 
own, for they are more calily debauched, and a popular Citizen may mire cafily corrupt 
and employ them as Inſtruments of Uſurpation and Tyranny, when they have nothing but 
naked, and unarmed people to deſiroy. * Beſides, a City ought in reaſon to be more fearful 
of: two.Enemies than one. For in entertaining of Strangers, a City is to have an eye over 
her Mercenaries.and her Natives 3 and to prove that this jealoulie is natural and reabaable 
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remember what I ſaid before of Francis Sforza; whereas a City which employs only his 
own inhabitants, fears no body elſe. But to uſe one reaſon for all, let me tel] you, no man 
ever eſtabliſhed a Common-wealth, or Kingdom, who did not belicve that the inhabitants 
(if arm'd)*would be willing to defend it. _ | 
And had the Venetiazs been as wiſe in this, as in other counſels, they would have ſet up 
-a new Monarchy in the World ; and they are the more inexcuſable that they have not, be- 
cauſe their firſt Legiſlators put arms into their hands, and gave them ability to defend 
themſelves. But their territory being little at land, they employed their arms only at Sea, 


where they performed many great things, to the enlargement of their Country. But in © 


' proceſs of time, being forced to take arms by land for the relief of Viceaza, they enter- 
tained the Marqueſs of Mantza into their ſervice, and made him their General, whereas 
they f,ould rather have: committed that charge to one of their own Citizens, and 
ſent him to have engaged the enemy at land. This unhappy reſolution was that which 
clip'd the wings of their ſucceſs, and kept them from extending their Empire if they 


did it out of an opinion that their experience was not fo great in Land as in Sea affairs, 


. their diffidence was imprudent; for a Sea Captain accuſtomed to the conflits of the 
winds and the water, and the elements, and the enemy, ſhall ſooner make a good Land- 
Officer, where he has nothing to fight with but men 3 than a Land-Officer ſhall make a good 
Captain at Sea. My Country-men the Romans who were ſo knowing at Land, being at 
wars with the Carthaginian that was ſo potent at. Sea 3 never troubled themſelves to enter- 
tain either Grecian or Spaniard into their ſervice, though they were both ſo good Souldiers 
at Sea, but they committed that charge to their Land-Officers, who fought the Carthagi- 
#ians, and beat them. If the Venetians did it to prevent the uſurpation of any of their 
fellow Citizens, I think it was an unneceſſary fear 3 for (belides the reaſons aforeſaid) if a 
Citizen with his Sea-forces never made himſelf Maſter of any Sea Town, he could haye 
done it much leſs with any Land-force..' So that hence it may be ſeen that it_is not putting 
' the Citizens in arms, that is the cauſe of tyranny, but ill order, and ill management in 
the Government 3 for whilſt good order is preſerved, there is no danger of their being, 
armn'd, wherefore their reſolution in that point being imprudent, has robb'd them of much 


reputation and happineſs. And as to the King of France's error in not keeping his ſub= 


jets in diſcipline, and prepared for the Wars, which is by you urg'd for an example, there 
is no body (laying aſide his private paſhon)) but muſt conclude that lingle negle& to be a 
great weaknels to his Kingdom. | 7 | 
" But my digreſfion has been too great, and perhaps beyond my delign, yet I have done it 
the more willingly to demonſtrate to you that foreign force is not to be relied upon ſo much 
as ones own ſubjects 3 nor can ones own ſubjects be prepared and adapted for the wars 
any way ſo well, as by training and exerciſe. Nor can there be any better way of forming 
an Army, or eſtabliſhing a Militia in any place than that which I have preſcribed. If you 
have read the orders of the firſt Roman Kings, and eſpecially of Servizs Tullizs, you. will 
find his orders like ours, and driving at nothing more than putting, the Citizens into ſuch, 


a poſture, that upon any emergenee they might be broughe ſuddenly together, and torm'd. 


mto an Army for the defence of the City. 


—_w— 
_ _—_— 
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CHAP. VIIL 


Of what ſort of people an Army is to be compoſed. 


Fabritio. JD Ut to return to our levies, I ſay again, that being to recruit an old Army. I 


wh would chooſe my men of about ſeventeen 3 but to raiſe a new one that 
might be made fit for ſervice in a ſhort time, I would take in any betwixt ſeventeen and 


for TY» . , 
Cofſims, Would you in your election make any difference of their trades ? 


Fabritio. Many Authors which have written ori that ſubje&, have made a diffezence 


of their trades, and will not allow of Faulconers, Fowlers, Fiſhers, Ruffans, or any per- 
fons who make ſports their profeſſion, or are in any manner ſubſervient to pleaſure : thoſe 
who they recommend to be choſen, are Labourers, Husband-men, Smiths, Farriers, Car- 
penters, Butchers, Huntſmen, and the like. But for my own part, I ſhould not ſo much 
conſider the quality of the profeſſion, as the goodneſs of the man, and which way he may 
| be employed with moſt advantage. For this reaſon I think your Plough-men, and Day- 


jabourers in the Country are more uſeful generally: than any other; tor they take more 
pains 
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pains, and do more ſervice in an Army than all the reſt. After them are your Smiths, 


Farriers, Carpenters, Joyners, and ſuch people to be choſen 3 of which ſort it is conveni- 
ent to have good ſtore, becauſe their arts are uſeful in an Army upon ſeveral occaſions: and 
*tis a good thing to have Souldiers who have two ſtrings to their bow, and yield you double 
advantage. Eo 

Coſimp How are thoſe who are fit; or unfit for. the Wars, to be diſtinguiſhed and 
known ? 

Fabritio. I ſhall ſpeak of the manner of chco'ing a Militia to form it afterwards into 
an Army, becauſe we ſhall have occaſion again of ſpeaking of the election to be made up- 
on the recruiting of an old Army. I fay therefore that the fitneſs of a perſon to be cho- 
ſen for the Wars, is to be known by experience, (in ſome great atchievement) or by conje- 
cure. | 
This proof and trial of their courage is not to be found among new raiſed men, it is 
neceſſary therefore where this experience is not to be had, to have recourſe to conjecture, 
which is to be deduced from their age, arts, and ſtature. Of the two firſt we have ſpoken 
before 3 it remains that we ſpeak now of the third, and tell you, that ſorhe perſons (as 


 Pirrhus ) have been altogether for large and tall men. Others (as Ceſar) would have 


them ſtrong, well knit, and vigorous, which is to be judged by the compoſition of their 
members, and the quickneſs of their aſpe&. Wherefore thoſe who treat of that ſubject, 
have recommended a lively and quick eye, a nervous neck, a large breaſt, a. muſculous arm, 
a long finger, a ſmall belly, round and firm thighs, and thin feet this kind of contexture 
does always import aQvity and ſtrength, which in a Souldier are two things principally 
to be deſired. But above all, reſpect is to be had to their manners, and that they be indued 
with honeſty, and modeſty, otherwiſe you chooſe an inſtrument of ſcandal, and a begin- 
ning of corruption 3 for no body can expect that with bruitiſhneſs and diſhoneſty, any 


laudable virtue ſhould conſiſt. Upon this occalion it ſeems to me not impertinent (tor your - 


better underſtanding the importance of this way of ecleftion) to let you know the man= 


ner in which the Roman Conſuls in the beginning of their Magiſtracy made their cleQtions - 


for the Roman Legions. In which levies (by reaſon of their continual wars) being mix'd 


. of new and Veteran Souldiers, they could proceed in the Veterans by experience, and by 


conjeFture in the new. You muſt know then, theſe levies were made either for preſent 
ſervices, or to exerciſe them firſt, and! employ then afterwards as occaſion was offered. 
And although I have ſpoken already of what is to be obſerved in the cleQtion of ſuch as 
are to be diſciplin'd and employed afterwards, yet my intention being to ſhew how an Ar- 
my may be ordered in a Country where there is no military diſcipline, and where men are 
not to be raiſed for immediate ſervice, I fhall ſpeak of it farther. But in thoſe Countries 
where it is the cuſtom to raiſe Forces by the Princes command, there they may have them 
always ready for preſent fervice, as it was anciently in Rome, and is among the Swizzers at 
this day. For if in theſe kind of levies there be new Souldjers, there are many which are 
old and experienced, which mingled with the new, will make a good Arty. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, the Emperors (after they began to keep ſtanding Forces and Garriſons upon 
the Frontiers.) appointed Maſters for the training and inſtrufting their new men whom 
they called Tyrones, as may be ſeen-in the life of Maximus the Emperor. Which cuſtom 
was not practiſed in the Armies whilſt Rome enjoyed her liberty, but only in the City in 
which thoſe military exerciſes being much uſed by the youth, it came to paſs, that being 
drawn out for the wars, they were ſo well verſed and experienced in that counterfeit diſci- 
pline, that when afterwards they came to it in earneſt, they behaved themſelves very well. 
But when by degrees the Etnperors diſuſed or aboliſhed that cuſtom of: training, they were 
conſtrained to thoſe ways which I have ſhewn you before. 


CHAP. IK. 
How the Romans raiſed their Legions. 


T O proceed therefore to the manner of the ele&ion of the! Roman Legions, I ſay, that 
& after the Roman Conſuls (in whoſe hands the adminiſiration of the war was wholly 
depolited,) had taken upon them the Magiſtracy, being to raiſe an Army according to cu- 
ſtom, which gave to cach Conſul two Legions of the beſt mewn, (who were eſteemed the 
ſtrength and flower of their Army) they created four and twenty military Tribunes, (ſix 
for each Legion ) and inveſted them with the ſame authority as we do our Captains, Af- 


ter 
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ter this they. aſſembled all the Romans who were able to bear arms, and placed the Tri- 
buncs of each Legion a-patt 3 after which they drew lots in which Tribe they ſhould be- 
gin their election, and where the lot fell, out ot that Tribe they choſe four of the beſt, and 

out of them four, one was choſen by the Tribunes of the firſt Legion 3 and out of the 

. other three, one was choſen by the ſecond Legion 3, and out of the remaining two, another 
was choſen by the third Legion 3 and the fourth perſon belonged to the fourth Legion : 
theſe four being diſpoſed in this manner, they proceeded to the cleQion of four more, the 
tirſt of which was choſen by the Tribunes of the ſecond Legion 3 the ſecond by the Tri- 
bunes of the third 3 the third by the fourth, and the fourth by the firſt Legion. - Aﬀer 
which they had a third election 3 the firſt choſe the third; the ſecond the fourth; the third 
the firſt; and the fourth the ſecond : and in this manner they varied their elections, till ac 
length all the Legions became perfect and equal, and were then united. As we ſaid before; 
the Romans had the convenience of making this election for preſent ſervice, becauſe a good 

part of ſuch as were choſen, were old Souldiers, well experienced in their trade, and all of 
them well diſciplin'd and train'd 3 fo that their elections were made by experience, and 

conjceQure both 3 but where an Army 1s to be new raiſed, and choſen, not fo much for 

preſent as future ſervice; the election in that caſe is to be made by conjeQure only, 

and that from the age and perſon of the man. 

Coſimo, I believe what you have faid to be true but before you paſs to another 
diſcourſe, I would be ſatisficd ina thing of which you put me in mind, by ſaying that levics 
to be made of ſuch perſons as have not been trained up in the wars, are to be made by con- 
jeQure 3 and of this I am the more curious, becauſe I have obſerved in many places our 
Militia's to be condemned, and eſpecially as to our numbers for many are of opinion a 
leſs number were better, in reſpe& that the fewer there were, the better they would be 
taught, and by conſequence the elections would be better, the confuſion Teſs, and they 
would be more capable of reward, (which is that which keeps them content) and to be 
ſure be under better command. I would know therefore your opinion, whether you are 
for a great number or a ſmall, and what meaſures you would take in your elections both of 
the one and the other. 


i. 


CHAP, x 


J— — 


whether it is beſt for a Militia to conſiſt of a great number or a ſmall 


Fabr. g Ecing it is your deſire to be ſatisfied, which is beſt,a great number or a ſmall; with- 
out doubt a great number is beſt,and not only more necefſary,but (to ſpeak frank- 
ly) a compleat & perfect Militia is not to be had in any place where there is not great plenty 


of men; and as to your obſervation in other places, it is eaſily refufed. For firlt, the ſmal- 


neſs of your number does not better your ſouldiers, (where plenty is to be had, as in 

Tuſcany) nor mend your eleQion3 becauſe men being to indge by experience, in that Coun- 

try few people would be found whoſe experience would recommend thei 3 foraſmuch as 
few of them have been actually in the wars 3 and of thoſe few, fewer have given ſuch te- 

ſtimony of themſelves as to deſerve to be choſen before the reſt 3 ſo that he who makes 
his ele&tion in ſuch places, is to lay alide his experience, and to cltooſe by way of conje- 
ture. Other people therefore being in this pexplexity, I would know, if twenty young 
perſons of good aſpects were brought before me, by what rules or method I was to chooſe 
or reject. I do not doubt but every man would confeſs the beſt way,to take, and arm, and 
exerciſe them all,Cit being impoſſible to judg till then which will be the beſt) and to reſerve 
your election, till having all had the fame exerciſe and inftruQion, it be eaſy to diſcern 
which is moſt vigorous, and likely to do ſervice: ſo that upon the whole, to defire but few 
in this caſe, that your cle&ion may be better, is without queſtion an error. As to the ob- 
jetion of being lels inconvenience to the Country, and to the people z I anſwer, that a 
Militia (be it as little or imperte& as it may) is no prejudice to eithew Becauſe it takes 
away no man from his employment 3 obliges no man from his buſineſs3 for to appear on- 
ly on idle days to exerciſe, is rather a recreation to the People, and advantage to the Coun- 
try, than otherwiſe. Whereas if they had no ſuch divertiſement, the young, men would 
be apt on thoſe days to run out into ſome debauchery, or extravagance, which would be 
much worle than thoſe innocent recreations, which being a handſome ſpeRacle, gives great 


entertainment td young people. 


Whereas 


f 
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Whereas it is alledged that a leſs number is eaſier paid, and by conſequence kept in bet- 
ter order and obedience I anſwer, That no Levies can be made of ſo few , as that they 
will be paid always to their ſatisfa&tion. For example , a Militia 3s to be eſtabliſhed of 
tive thouſand foot : To pay them to their content would require at leaſt 10000 Ducats a 
month. Firſt, 5000 Foot is not a competent Army , and 10000 Ducats a month would 
be inſupportable-toa State, and yet inſufficient to fatisfie them, or to oblige them to any 
extraordinary enterprize. So that in ſo doing, your expence would be great, your force 
but ſmall, and unable to defend you, much leſs to make any vigorous attack. If you en- 
creaſed their pay, or their number, it would be the more impoſſible to pay them : if 
you gave them leſs , or liſted leſs, they would be ſo much the more diſſatished , - and 
unſerviceable. ; 

They therefore who talk of railing Soldiers, and paying them whilſt they are not in 
ſervice, talk ridiculouſly, and of things either impoſſible or uſeleſs. *Tis true, when they 
are to be raiſed for immediate Service, they are always to be paid 3 yet if in times of Peace 
they be the occaſion of any diſorder or inconvenience, (which I cannot believe) the advan- 
tages of a well diſciplin'd and ready Militia does abundantly recompence it 3 tor where 
there is no ſuch force, there is nothing ſecure. 

I conclude then, That he who would have a ſmall number, to pay them the better, or 
for any other of your reaſons, is mightily ignorant. For though it agrees with my opi- 
nion, that let your number be what it will, it will lefſen upon your hands, (by the many 
accidents that are not poſſible to be avoided) yet a ſmall number would quickly dwindle to 
nothing : Beſides, a great number. is of more real ſervice and reputation. To this it may 
be added, That if in order to the exerciſing, you ſele& a few perſons in Countrys where 
plenty is to be had they are ſoremote, and at ſuch diſtance from one another , that you 
cannot bring them to a Rendezvouz without great inconvenience3 and without exerciſing, 
Militia's are uſcleſs, as ſhall be ſhown in due place. 

Coſimo. You have ſatisfied me as to my former demand, but I deſire you would reſolve 
me another doubt z and that is whether ſuch great numbers do not produce more confuſion 
and diſorder in the Country. 


Fabritio, That opinion is as idle as the other, and for the reaſons I ſhall give. 


* _— 


CHAP. XL. 


How the inconveniencies which follow great Armies,may be prevented. 
Fabritio. F" Hoſe who are deſigned for the Wars, may occaſion diſorder two ways, cither 
7s among thmſelves, or with other people 3 but the remedy is calie, though 
their diſcipline ſhould not prevent it (for as to quarrels and mutinies among themſelves , 
diſcipline will obviate them) If the Country where your Levies are to be made, be ſo weak, 
that they have no Arms among them , or ſo unanimouſly united among themſelves, that 
they have no head , this Order and Militia will make them more fierce and couragious 
againſt Strangers, without any impediment to their unity. For men who are well diſci- 
plin'd, are as tender of breaking the Laws when they are Armed, as much as when they 
are diſarmed, nor can they be any ways altred, unleſs the Officers which you ſet over them 
debauch them, and which way that is to be done, I ſhall ſhow you preſently. Burt it the 
Country where your Levies are to be made, are in Arms, and diſunited , this way will be 
ſufhcient to unite them 3 for though they had Arms and Officers of their own before, yet 
they were ſuch Arms as were uſeleſs in War, and ſuch Officers as rather bred and provoked + 
mutinies, than prevented or ſuppreſs'd them. And the reaſon is, becauſe in thoſe Coun- 
trys as ſoon as a man is offended, he repairs immediately to the head of his party, who to 
maintain his own reputation, encourages him to revenge 3 whereas a publick General 
proceeds quite contrary. So then by this way Scditions are prevented , Unity eſtabliſhed, 
Provinces united (but weak) continue their union, and are freed of their weakneſs : Pro- 
vinces difunited and mutinous , are reconciled and compoſed, and their ferocity which 
was ermployed formerly in diſorders, is employed now to the advantage of the publick. 
As to the provilion that is to be made that they injure not other people, it Is to be confi- 
dered that that is not to be done, but by the fault of their Officers 3 and to prevent the 
Officers from occalioning ſuch diſorders, it is neceſſary that care be taken that they do not 
uſurp too great an authority over their Soldiers, which authority is to be gained two ways, 
either by nature, or accident 3 the way by nature, is to be prevented by providing that he 
who 
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who is born in aplace, be never put to command the Forces raiſed in the fame place, but 
be put atthe head of ſuch Trobps as are raiſed in other Coutttrys, with whom he has no 
natural converſe. As to the accidental way, things are to be ſo ordered , that the Com- 
manders in chict be changed every year 3 for the continuation of a command over the 
ſame men, contradts ſuch a friendthip and intimacy betwixt them, as is many. times per- 
verted to the prejudice of the Prince. Which changes, how uſeful they have been to thoſe 
who have uſed them, and how much the omiſſion of them have been prejudicial to other 
people, may be obſerved by the examples of the Kingdom of 4ſſyria, and the Empire of 
the Romans, for that Kingdom continued a thouſand years without Tumult or civil War, 
which proceeded from the annual changing of the Officers of the Army. And in the 
Roman Empire, after Julius Ceſar was killed, all the civil Wars, and Conſpitacies which 
hapned betwixt the Officers and the Emperors, proceeded from nothing but holding the 
Othcers continually in command. And if any of the firſt Emperors, or thoſe who rul'd 
dfterwards with any reputation (as Adrianus, Marcus, Severus and the like) had had the 
providence to have introduced that cuſtom into their Armies, without doubt their Empire 
would have been more quiet and durable 3 for their Generals wonld not have had ſo nuch 
opportunity torebel, the Emperors would not have had ſo much occafion to fear, and the 
Senate (in default of ſucceſſion) having more authority in the ele&tion of anew Emperor, 
would undoubtedly have choſen better. But ill cuſtoms (either thorow the ignorance, or 
inadvertancy of mankind) are not to be eradicated by examples either good or bad. 

Coſimo, 1 fear my demands have drawn you from your intended diſcourſe , for from 
ſpeaking of Levies and Militia's, and ſuch things, we are got clear upon another Subje& 
fo that had I not excuſed my ſelf before, I ſhould think I deſeryed repreheniion. 

Fabritio. Let not that trouble you, all that we have ſaid is pertinent enough, for being 


to treat of the way of Militia's (which is condemned by many people) andIto defend ir, : 


was convenient that we ſhould begin with the way of elections 3 and firſt as to the 
Cavalry. | 


— | WF ANCEEY 


_— 
_—_— 


CHAP. XIL 


Of the Cavalry. 


Fab; TE Cavalry anciently was raiſed out of the richeſt and moſt conſiderable of the 
| City, but with reſpe& to the age, and quality of the perſon. Of theſe there 
were only three hundred to a Legion 3 ſo that in cach Conſular Army , the Romans had 
never above fix hundred Horſe: | 

Cofimo. Would you have a ſtanding Militia of Horſe to exerciſe them at home, and 
employ them afterwards in the War ? 


' Fab. Todowell, you cannot do otherwiſe, it you would have Soldiers of your own, 
and tot rely wholly upon ſuch as make War their profeſhon. 


Coſimo, How would you chooſe them ? | 
Fab. IT would imitate the Romans, chooſe them out of the wealthieſt , give Officers 


as they do at this day, and ſee them well armed, and' well exerciſed. 


Cofimo. Would it be well toallow them any pay ? 4 | 
Fab. Yestruly it would, yet it ſhould be no more than would keep their Horſez fos 


otherwiſe lying continually upon them, they would become grievous to the Subje, and 


ive them occaſion to complain of you. 
Coſimo. What numbers would you have, and how would you Arm them ? 


Fab. ' You are too quick, and paſs from one thing to another; I'll anſwer you to that 


in another place, when I have told you how the Foot are to be Armed, and prepared for a 


field Battel. 
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CHAP, IL 


What arms were moſt uſed by the Ancients in their Wars. 
Fabr. Hen you have raiſed your men, the next thing is to furniſh them with Arms, 

wW and before you do that, I think it not amiſs to examine what Arms were 
moſt uſed by the Ancients, and chooſe the beſt. The Romans divided their Infantry into 
thoſe who were compleatly, and thoſe who were ſlightly armed. Thoſe who were lightly 
armed, were called Velites , under which name all were comprehended who carried Bows, 
and Slings, and Darts 3 the greateſt part of them had Caſques upon their heads for their 
defence, and a kind of Buckler upon their arm. They fought in no order, and at diſtance 


from thoſe who were arm'd compleatly 3 Their Arms conſiſted of a Head-piece or Morrion 


which came down to the Shoulders, a Brigandine down to their knees, their legs and arm 
were covered with Greeves, and Gauntlets, a Buckler covered with Iron, about two yards 
long, and one broad, an Iron ring about it without to keep off the blows, and another 
within to keep it from the dirt when it was lay'd upon the ground. Their offenſive 
Weapons were a Sword at their left thigh, about a yard and halt long, with a Dagger on 
their right fide. They carried a Dart in their hand which they called P:/zm, which upon 
a Charge they darted at the Enemy. 

Theſe were the Arms with which the Romans conquered the whole world. And though 
ſorne of their ancient Writers do give them a Spear in form of a Spitz I do not ſee how 
{ſuch a Weapon could be handled by one that carried ſuch a Buckler, for it was too heavy to 
be managed with one hand 3 beſides (unleſs it were in the Front where they had room to 


make uſe of them) it was impoſſible to uſe them in their ranks 3 for the nature of Battels is 


ſuch (as Iſball ſhow hereafter) that they do always contract and keep cloſe, as being in 
much leſs danger, than when they are drawn up looſer and ata diſtance : So that in that 
cloſe oxder, all Arms that are above two yards long, are not to be uſed , for having a Spear 


that is to be managed with both hands, it. your Buckler were no hinderance, it could - not - 


hurt your Enemy when he was near. If you take it in one hand, and manage your Buckler 
with the other, you muſt take it in the middle, and then there will be ſo much of it be- 
hind, that they who come after you will hinder you from handling it : So that it is true, 
either the Romans had no \uch Haſte, or if they had, they made but little uſe of them. 
Fox if you read the Hiſtory of Tizus Livy, in the deſcription of all his Battels, you will 


{caxce cver find he mentipns thoſe Hoſe, but tells you all along that having darted their 
ila, they fell tothe Sword. My opinion therefore is, that this Haſta be lay*d afide, and 


that in imitation of the Romans we make uſe of their Sword and Buckler, and other Arms, 
without troubling our ſelves with that. 

The Greciens tor their. defence did not arm ſo heavily as the Romans but for offence, 
they relyed more upon the Spear, than the Sword, cſpecially the Macedonian Phalanx, who 
carried of thoſe Javelins which they called Sarifſe, with which they brake the Enemies 
Battels, and kept their own firm and entire. And though ſome Writers ſay that they alſo 
had their Bucklers, (yet I know not (for the reaſons aboveſaid) how they could conſiſt, 


Beſides in the Battel betwixt Paulus Emilius and Perſeus King of Macedon, 1 donot remem- 
+ ber that any mention was made of any Bucklers, byt only of their Sariſſe , and yet the 


ang had.mpch ado to overcome them. -So that my opinion is, the Macedonia Pha- 
lanx was juſt ſuch a Body as the Swjzzers Battalion, whoſe whole force lycs in their 
Pike. The Romans were likewiſe accuſtomed to adorn their Soldiers with Plumes of fea- 
thers in their Caps, which renders an Army beautiful to their Friends, and terrible to their 


Enemies, 
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Enemics. In the firſt beginning of the Roman Wars, their Horſe -uſed a round Shield: 
a Helmet upon their Heads, and all the reſt of their body naked ; their offenſive Arms 
were a Sword and Javelin with a long thin fpike at the end of it 3 and fo being incum« 
bered with Shield and Javelin, they could uſe neither of them well , and being unarmed 
they were more expoſed to the Enemy. y | ; 
Afterwards they came to arm themſelves like their Foot, only their Shield was a little 
ſhorter, and ſquarer, their Launce or Javelin thicker, with pikes at each end, that if by 
accident one of them ſhould miſcarry, the other might be ſerviceable. With theſe. Arms 
both for Horſe and Foot, my Country-men the Romans went thorow the whole world , 
and by the greatneſs of their ſucceſſes, *tis likely they were as well accoutred as any 
Army ever was. And Titus Livins in many places of his Hiſtory makes it credible where 
comparing the Armies of the Enemies, ſays, But the Romans for courage, faſhion of their 
Arms, and diſcipline were before them all. And for that reaſon I have choſen to ſpeak 
particularly rather of the Conqueror's Arms, than the Arms of the Conquered. It fol, 


lows now that I ſay ſomething of the way of Arming at preſent. 
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CHAP. IL 


of the Arms which ave uſed at preſent, and of the invention of the Pike. 


Fabritio.* F*He Soldiers of our times do wear for defenlive Arms , Back and Breaſt, 
and for offenſive a Launce nine yards long, which they call a Pike, with 
a Sword by their {ide rather round than ſharp. Thele are generally the Arms which they 
wear at this day, few wear Greaves and Gauntlets, and none at all Head-pieces. Thoſe 
tew who have no Pikes, do carry Halbards, the ftaff three yards long, and the head like 
an Axe. They have among them Muſquetiers, who with their Fire Arms do the ſame 
Service which was done formerly by the Bows and Slings, This manner of arming with 
Pikes, was found out by the Germans, and particularly by the Swizzers, who being poor, 
and deſirous to preſerve their liberty, were and are ſtill neceſſitated to contend againtt the 
ambition of the Princes of Germany who are rich, and able to entertain Horſe, which the 
Swizzers are not able to do. So that their Force conſiſting principally in Foot, being to 
defend themſelves againſt the Enemies Horſe, they were obliged-to revive the old way of 
drawing, up, and find out Arms that might defend them againſt them. This neceflity put 
them upon continuing, or reviving the old Orders, without which (as every wiſe-man 
knows) the Foot would be ufelefs 3 for which cauſe they make uſe of Pikes not only to 
reſiſt and keep off, but to attack'and ſometimes to diſorder the Horſe. And by virtue of 
theſe Arms, and theſe Orders, the Germans have aſſumed the confidence with 15 or 20000 
of their Foot to attack a vaſt Body of Horſe, of which *tis not above 25 years fince we 
had a moſt ſignal experiment and fo many great examples there are of their courage 
(founded upon their Arms, and their Order) that after Charles VIIV's Expedition 
into Italy, all Nations made uſe of them, inſomuch as thereby the Spaxiards grew into 


great reputation. ; | 
Cofimo, Which manner of arming do you. prefer, the German, or the ancient 
Roman. 


Fabritio. The Roman without doubt, and I will tell you tie uſctulneſs and inconve- 
fience of them both. 


CHAP. II. 


whether the ancient, or modern is the beft way of arming. 


*T" He German Foot are able not only to ſuſtairi, but to beat the Cavalry, they are better 
for expedition, and can draw themſelves up better, becauſe not over peltered with 
Arms.. On the other (ide Foot are more expoſed to wounds both at hand and at a diſtance. 
They are not ſo uſeful likewiſe in Storming of Towns, and are in great danger where 
there is vigorous reſiſtance. But the Romans were ſo well armed, they could encounter 
and baffle the Horſe as well as the Germans, and were ſecure againſt their blows by virtue 
of their Arms, could manage themſelves better in Lo engagement with.their Swords, hv 
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the Germans with their Pikes, and aſſault a Town better under the ſhelter of their Targets. 
So that the only inconvenience was the weight of their Arms, and the trouble of carrying 
them along, which they eaſily ſurmounted by accuſtoming themſelves to all kind of difh- 
culties and hardſhips, and you know cuſtom is a ſecond Nature. You muſt know like- 
wiſe that Foot are many times to engage both againſt Horſe and Foot together, and conſider 
alſo that theſe kind of Soldiers would be altogether unſerviceable, and could never ſtand 
againſt Horſe; or it they could bear up __ them, yet they would till be affraid of the 
Foot, leſt they ſhould be better armed, and better ordered than they, Now if you conſider 
the Romans and Germans together you will queſtionleſs diſcover that the Germans had much 
the advantage in charging and breaking a body of Horſe (as we ſaid before) but to en- 
gage a Body of Foot armed, and ordered like the Romans, they have much the diſadvan- 
tage. So that by this you ſee what advantage and diſadvantage the one has of the other, 
the Romans were able to fight Foot and Horſe both, and the Germaxs are able to deal only 
with Horſe, | 

Cofimo, T would delire you to give us an example, that we may underſtand it the 
better. 

Fabritio, I ſay you will find in many places of our Hiſtory, the Rowan Foot have over+ 
come great Bodies of Horſe, and you thall never find that they were overcome by Foot, by 
reaſon of any defe& in their Arms, or any advantage which the Enemy had in theirs. For 
had their way of arming been found inconvenient , one of theſe two things would have 
followed, they would not have advanced with their Conqueſis ſo far (their Enemy being 
better arm'd), or clſe they would have arm'd as the Enemy did, and left their own way 3 
and becauſe neither the one nor the other was done, it follows probably that their way of 
arming was the beſt, With the Germaxs it was otherwiſe as appears by the ill ſucceſs which 
they have had whenever they have been engaged with Foot that were well ordered, and as 
valiant as they 3 which proceeded from the advantage the Enemy had of them in their 
Arms. Philippo Viſconte Duke of Mila being aſſaulted by 18000 Swizzers, ſent againſt 
them the Count Carmignuols, who was his General at that time. Carmignuola with 6000 
Horſe, and a few Foot went to encounter them, and coming to an engagement, was beaten 
for his pains. Carmigyxola being a wiſe man, quickly diſcovered the advantage which the 
Enemy had in their Foot over his Horſe, having rallyed and recruited his Army, he ad- 
vanced againſt the Swiſſers again, and when he came near them, he cauſed his Horſe to diſ- 
mount, and engaging them ſmartly in that poſture, he put them all to the rout, and moſt 
of them to the Sword, only 3000 were left, who tinding themſelves paſt remedy , threw 
down their Arms. | 

Cofimo, How comes that great diſadvantage ? 

Fabritio, I told you before, but ſince you did not ry _ it, I will xepeat it again. The 
German Infantry have little or no defenſive Arms, and for offenſive they have the Pike and 
the Sword, and with theſe weapons, and in that order they attack the Enemy. Butif the 
Encmy be well provided for his defence (as the Cavalry were which Carmignuola cauſed to 


. diſmount) and receives them in any good order, they may deal well enough with the 


Swizzers if they can but come to the Sword for when they once get within them, the 
length of their Pikes make them uſeleſs; and falling then to their Sword , they have the 
diſadvantage of wanting defenſive Arms, with which the Enemy is provided. So that 
conlidering the advantage and diſadvantage on both fides, it will appear that they who 
have no defenſive Arms are without remedy if the Enemy charges but home, and paſſes 
their Pikes; for Battels db always advance (as I (hall ſhow, when 1 have told you their 
manner of drawing up) and preſſing on perpetually, they muſt of neceffity come {o near 
as to reach one another with their Swords, and though ſome few perhaps may be killed or 
tumbled down with their Pikes, yet thoſe that are behind preffing ill on, are ſufficient to 
carry the Victory.,and this was the reaſon why Carmignzola overcame with ſo great ſlaughter 
of the Swiſſes, and ſo little of his own*Army. 

Cofſimo, Conſidering that Carmigunola's Forces were men at Arms, and (though on 
foot) yet armed compleatly, in my judgment it would be convenient upon any great enter= | 
prize, to arm your Foot in that manner. 

Fabritio, Had you remembred what I told you before about the way of the Romans 
arming themſelves, you would not have been of that opinion ; For a Foot Soldier with a 
Head-piece, Breaſt-plate, Shield, his arms and his legs covered with Iron, is better able to 
detend himfſelt againſt the Pikes, and break into them, than one of the men at Arms 
diſmounted. 

I will give you a modern example. Certain Companies of Spanifh Foot were tranſported 
out of Szeily, and landed in the Kingdom of Naples, being to ſupply Gonſalvo , who was 

belieged 
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beſieged in Barlettz by the French. Monſieur d' Aubigny had notice of their march, and 
went to meet them with his men at arms, and ſome 4000 German foot, who preſſed upon 
them with their pikes, and opened the Spaniſh body, but by the help of their 
bucklers, and the agility of their bodies, having got under their pikes, and 
ſo neer as that that they could come at them with their ſwords, the Spaniards had the 
day with the ſlaughter of moſt of the Swiſſes. Every one knows how many of the 
Swiſſers toot were cut off at the battel of Ravenna, and all upon the ſame account, the 
Spaniſh toot having got to them with their ſwords, and had cut them. certainly in pieces, 
had they not been refcucd by the French horſe: and yet the Spaniards drawing themſelves 
into a cloſe order, ſecured themſelves. I conclude therefore, a good Infantry ought to be 
able not only to ſuftain the horſe, but to encounter the foot, which (as I have ſaid many 
times before) is to be done by being well arm'd, and well ordered. 
Cofimo, Tell me theretore, I beſeech you, how you would have them arm'd? 
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CHAP. IV. 


How foot ſhould be arm'd, and of the force and convenience of men at arms. 


Fabritio. | would take both of the Roman and German arms, and half my men ſhould be 
arm'd with the one, and half with the others for if in 6000 foot (as I ſhall 

explain to you. hereafter) I ſhould have 3o0o with bucklers like the Romany, 2000 pikes, 
and 1000 muskets, like the Swiſs 3 I think I ſhould do well enough; for I would place 
my Pikes either in my front, or where-ever I ſuſpe&ed the enemies horſe might make any 
 tmpreſhon 3 my bucklers and {words ſhould ſecond my pikes, and be very conducing to 
the Victory, as I ſhall demonſtrate. So that I think an Intantry thus ordered would be too 
hard for any other. 

Cofimo, What you have ſaid about the Foot, is ſufficient. I pray let us now hear what 
you judge of the horſe, and which way of cquipping them is the beſt, the ancient,or mo- 

ern. | 

Fabr. Ithink the preſent way is the beſt, in reſpe& of the great ſaddles and ftirrups, 
(which were not in uſe among the ancients) and make men lit ftronger and firmer upon 
their horſe. I think our way of arming now is more ſecure, and a body of our horſe will 
make a greater impreſſion than a body of the old. Yet I am of opinion that Cavalry are 
not to be more eſteemed now than of old, becauſe (as I have faid) they have in our days 
been oft worſted by the foot, and fo they always will be, it the foot be arm'd and ordered 
as aboveſaid. Tigranes King of Armenia came into the held againſt the Roman Army, 
under the command of Lucwilus, with 150000 horſe, many of them arm'd like our men at 
arms, (which they called Catafra#t) the Romans conlitting only of 6000 horſe, and 15000 
foot. Whereupon, in contempt of their number, when Tigranes ſaw them, he ſaid, That 
they were liker the Train of an Embaſſador than an Army. Nevertheleſs when they came to 
fght, he was beaten 3 and he who writes the ſtory, blames the Catafratz, and declares them 
unſerviceable 3 for (ſays he) having beavers over their faces, they cannot ſo well ſee how: 
to offend the enemy, and being laden with arms, it by accident their horſe be killed, or 
throws them upon the ground, they cannot get up again, nor hglp themſelves in any man- 
ner. I ſay then, that Nation'or Kingdom which preters their horſe to their foot, thall al- 
ways be weak, and in danger of ruine, as Italy has experimented in our time, having been 
expoſed to ruine and depredation by firangers, tor want of foot, which has been very 
much negle&ed, and all the Souldiers ſet on horſe-back. Not but it is good to have horſe 
too, yet not to make them the ſtrength of their Army, but ſufhcient to ſecond the foot ; 
for they are of great uſe for ſcouting, making, inroads into the enemies Country, railing 
Contributions, infelting the enemy, and cutting off Convoys and ſupplies of Provitions 
nevertheleſs when they come to a Field-fight, which-is the main importance of a War, and 
the very end for which Armies are raiſed they are not ſo ſerviceable as toot, though indeed 
in a rout they are better to purſue. | 

Cofimo, 1 cannot concur with you in this for two reafons, one is, the Parthians uſed 
nothing but horſe, and yet they had their ſhare of the World as well as the Romans 3 and 
the other is, becauſe I cannot ſee which way the Cavalry can be ſuſtained by the Foot, and 
from whence proceeds the ſtrength of the one, and the weakneſs of the other.  -_ 

Fabr. I think I have told you, or elſe ] will tell you now, that my diſcourſe of military 


' affairs ſhall extend no farthar than Exrope: Being intended no farther, I do not think or 
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{elf obliged to give a reaſon for their cuſtoms in Aſia, yet this I may fay, that the Parthian 
diſcipline was quite contrary to the Roman for the Parthians tought always on horſe- 
back in confuſion and diſorder, which is a way of fighting very uncertain” The Romans 
fought genctally on foot, in cloſe and firm order, and they overcame one another variouſly, 
as the place where they fought was open, or ſtraight : in ſtraight places the Romans had the 
better; in champian, the Parthians, who were able to do great things in reſpect of the 
Country which they were to defend, it being very large, a thouſand miles from the 

not a River ſometimes within two or three days march, & Towns & Inhabitants very thin. 
So that an Army like the Roman,peſtered and incumbred with their arms, and their order, 
could not paſs thorow the Country without great loſs, by reaſon the ſtrength of the enemy 
conliſted in horſe which were nimble, here to day, and to morrow fifty miles off. And 
this may be a reaſon why the Parthians prevailed with their horſe, ruined the Army of 
Craſſus, and put Marc Anthony into ſo much danger. But as I ſaid before, my intention is 
not to ſpeak any thing, of the Armies out of Exrope, and therefore I ſhall infiſt only upon 
the Romans, the Grecians, and the Germans. 


—_— 


CHAP.V, 


The difference betwixt men at arms and foot, and upon which we are 
moſt to rely. 
Fabr. V 


horſe. . 

I fay in the firſt place, horſe cannot march in all Countries as foot can they axe not fo 
ready to obey orders when there is any. ſudden occaſion to change them: for when they 
are upon their march, if there be occaſion to wheel, or face about, to advance, or ſtop, or 
retreat, they cannot do it with that dexterity as the foot. Upon any rout or diſorder, 
_ cannot rally ſo well, (though perhaps they are not purſued) which is not ſo with the 

A 

Again, it is frequently ſeen, a brave and a daring man may be upon a bad horſe, and a ' 
coward uporr a good, and that inequality is the occafion of many diſorders. Nor let any 
one think ſtrange that a body of foot can ſuſtain the fury of the horſe, becauſe an horſe is 
a ſenſible creature, and being apprehenſive of danger, is not cafily brought into it. And it 
it be conſidered what forces them on, and what forces them off, it will be found that that 
which keeps them off, is greater than that which pricks them on 3 for that which puts them 
forward is but a ſpur, whilſt that which keeps them off, is a pike or a \word. So that it has 
been many times ſeen both by ancient and modern experience, that a body of foot are ſe- 
Cure, and inſuperable by horſe. If you objec, that coming on gallopping to the charge, 
makes the horſe ruſh furiouſly upon the enemy, and to be leſs careful of the pike than the 
{pur. I anſwer, that though a horſe be in his career, when he ſees the pikes, he will ſtop 
of himfelt 3 and when he feels them prick, he will ſtop ſhort 3 and when you preſs him 
on, will turn either on the.one ſide or the other: and if you have a mind to make the ex- 
periment, try if you can to run a horſe againſt a wall, and you ſhall find very few 
that will do it. Ceſar, when he was in France, being to tight a battel with the Swizzers, 
cauſed all his horſe to diſmount, and ſend their horſes away, as being fitter to fly than to 
hght upon. But though horſe are naturally ſubje& to theſe impediments, he who com- 
mands the foot is to march ſuch ways as are likely to be moſt difficult for horſe, and he ſhall 
ſcarce come into a Country but ſuch ways are to be found. If you march over mountainous 
and hilly places, the very fituation will ſecure you againſt the fury of the horſe if your 
march be in a plain, you will ſeldom march any where but you will have plow*d-hields, or 
hedges, or woods to ſecure you: for every ditch, every bank, how inconſiderable fo ever, 
takes off from the fury of the horſe, and every plow*d-field or vineyard retards them. 
And if you come to a battel, it will be the ſame as in a march 3 for every ſmall accident that 
happens to a horſe,diſmays him.and takes off of his courage. However,l will not omit to tell 
you one thing that the Romans truſted ſo much to their orders, and arms, that had it been 
in their power to have choſen a place that had been ſteep, and convenient to ſecure them 
againſt horſe, (though they had not been able to draw themſelves up) or an open place 
(more obnoxious to the horſe) where they might put themſelves handſomly in Battalia,they 

| | choſe 


E cotne now to your other demand, in which you deſire to underſtand 
Y what order, or what natural virtue it is that makes the foot better than the 


choſe always the laſt, and rejected the firſt. But it being time to come now to their man- EE 


ner of exerciſe, having arm'd our foot according to the ancient and modern way, let us ſee 
what exerciſe the Romans gave them before they brought them to a battel. | 
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CHAP. VI. 
How the Souldiers were exerciſed. 


D ors they be never ſo well choſen, and never fo well arm'd, Souldiers are carcfully 
to be exerciſed, for without exerciſe they are good for nothing- And this exerciſe 
ought to be three-fold, one is to inure them to labour and hardſhip, and make: them dex- 
texous and nimble another to teach them how to handle their arms3 and the third to 
teach them to keep their ranks and orders in their marches, battels, and encampments 3 
which are three great things in an Army. For if an Army marches, is drawn up well, and 
encamps regularly and skiltully, the General ſhall gain reputation, let the ſucceſs be as it 
will. Wherefore all ancient Common-wealths provided particularly for theſe exerciſes by 
their Cuſtoms and Laws, fo that nothing of that nature was omitted. They exerciſed 
their youth to learn them to be nimble in running, ative to leap, firong to throw the bar, 
and to wreſtle, which are all neceſſary qualities in a Souldiecr, tor running and nimbleneſs 
fits them for poſſeſſing a place before the enemy 3 to fall upon them on a ſudden in their 
quarters, and purſue with more execution in a rout : activity makes them with more cafe 
avoid their blows, leap a ditch, or climb a bank 3 and ſtrength makes them carry their arms 
better, ſtrike better, and endure the ſhock better: and above all to enure them to labour, 
they accuſtomed their Souldiers to carry great weights, which cuſtom is very neceſſary 3 for 
in great expeditions it happens many times that the Souldiers are forced to carry ( beſides 
their arms) ſeveral days proviſions, which without being accuſtomed to labour, would be 
more tedious to them, and by this, great dangers are many times avoided, and great victo- 
ries many times obtained. As to their way of accuſtoming them to their arms, they did 
it in this manner. They made their young, men wear head-pieces twice as heavy as thoſe 
which they were to wear in the field, and inſtead of ſwords, they gave cudgels with lead 
run into them, much heavier than their ſwords. They cauſed each of them to fix a pale 
into the ground three yards high, and faſten it ſo ſtrong that no blows might be able to 
batter or ſhake it : againſt which pale or ſtake the youth were accuſtomed to exerciſe them- 
{elves with their cudgel and buckler, as-it had been an enemy  firiking it ſometimes as it 
were on the head, ſometimes on the face, then on the ſides, legs, before and behind 3 ſome- 
times retreating, and then advancing again: and by this way of exerciſe they made them- 
ſelves dexterous and skilftul how to defend themſelves, and offend an enemy. And for 
the heavineſs of their counterfeit arms, they did it to make the true ones appear more 
light. The Komans taught their Souldiers rather to thruſt than to cut with their ſwords, 
becauſe thruſts are more mortal, more hard to be defended ; and he that makes it is not fo 
eaſily diſcovered, and is readier to double his thruſt than his blow. Do not admire that 
| the ancients concerned themſelves in ſuch little things, fox when people come to handy 
ſtrokes, every ſmall advantage is of great importance and this is not my own opinion 
only, but is taught by many Authcrs. The ancients thought nothing more beneficial in a 
Common-wealth, than to have ſtore of men well exerciſed in arms 3; for *tis not the ſplen- 
dor of their germs, not their gold , that makes the enemy run, but the fear of their 
arms. 

The faults which one comrhits in other things may be repaired, but thoſe which are 
committed in war are never to be redreſſed 3 belides, experience in this kind makes men 
more audacious and bold, for no man fears to do that which he thinks he underſtands : the 
ancients therefore would have their Citizens exerciſe themſelves in all military actions, 
and made them caſt darts (much heavier than the true ones) againſt their pales : which 
belides that it taught thern dexterity, it was a great ſtrengthener of their arm, They 
brought up their youth likewiſe to the bow and the fling, in all which exerciſes there were 
profeſſed Malters 3 ſo that when afterwards. they were drawn out to the wars, they were 
perfect Souldiers both in courage and diſcipline, nor were they defective in any thing but 
keeping their ranks in their marches, and receiving orders in their fights z which was 
quickly learn*d by mixing them with ſuch as had ſery'd a long time. 

\ Cofimo,” What exerciſes would you recommend at preſent ? 


Fabritio. 
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Fabritio. Several of thoſe which I have mentioned, as running, leaping, throwing the 
bar, accuſtoming them to heavy arms, teaching them to ſhoot in the croſs, and long bow, 
and musket, which/is a new engine, (as you know ) but very good. ; And to theſe exerciſes 
I would accuſtom all the youth in my Country, but with more induſtry and folicitude 
thoſe exerciſes which are uſeful in war, and all their muſters ſhould be in idle days. I would 
have them learn to ſwim likewiſe, which is a very uſetul thing, for they are not ſure of - 
bridges where-ever they come, and boats are not always to be had. Co that your Army 
not knowing how to ſwim, is deprived of ſeveral conveniencies, and loſe many fair op- 
portunities of ation. The reaſon why the Romans exerciſed their youth in the Campus 
Martins, was, becauſe of its nearneſs to the Tyber, where after they had tired themſelves at 
land, they might refreſh, and learn to ſwim in the water. 

T would have alſo the Cavalry exerciſed as of old, which is moſt neceſſary, for belides 
teaching them to ride, it teaches them to lit faſt when they come to a charge. To this end 
they had horſes of wood upon which they exerciſed, vaulting upon them ſometimes with 
their arms, and ſometimes without, very neatly and exactly, without any aſſiſtance 3 fo 
that upon a ſignal from their Captain they were immediately on horſe-back, and upon 
another ſignal as ſoon upon the ground. And as thoſe exerciſes both for horſe and foot 
were eaſy in thoſe times, they would be the ſame now to any Prince or Common-wealth 
that would employ their youth that way, as is to be ſeen in ſeveral Cities in the Weſt, 
where they are continued. They divide their inhabitants into ſeveral parties, and every 
party is denominated by the arms which they wear 3 and becauſe they uſe pikes, halbards, 
bows, and harquebuſles, they are called Pike-men, Halbardiers, Bow-men, and Harquebuſ- 
ſiers: every inhabitant is to declare in what Company he will be liſted 3 and becauſe ſome 
for their age and other impediments are not apt for the wars, there is a choice made out 
of every order, of ſuch perſons as are called, the Gizrati being ſworn to ſee the reſt cxer- 
ciſed in their ſeveral arms, according to their reſpeQive denominations, and every one of 
them has a certain place appointed where their exerciſes are to be made and all that be- 
long to that Order (beſides the Gizrati) repair thither with ſuch monies as are neceflary 
for their expence. What therefore is done aQtually by them, we may do as well, but our 
imprudence will not ſuffer us to imitate any thing that is good. By theſe exerciſes the an- 
cients Infantry were very good, and at this day the weſtern foot are better than ours, be- 
cauſe the ancients exerciſed them at home, (as in the Common-wealths) or in the field 
(as by the Emperors) for the reaſons aforeſaid. But we will not exerciſe them at home, 
and in the field we cannot, they not being our ſubjects, are not to be compelled but to what 
exerciſes they pleaſe : and this want of authority to exerciſe them. has cauſed our Armies 
to be firſt negligent and remiſs, and afterwards our diſcipline 3 and has been the cauſe that 
” many Kingdoms and Common-wealths (eſpecially in Italy) are ſo weak and inconſi- 

erable. | 

But to return to our order, and the bufineſs of exerciſing, I ſay, that it is not ſufficient 
to make an abſolute Souldier, to enure a man to labour, tomake him ſtrong, ſwift, and dex- 
terous, but he muſt learn likewiſe to keep his ranks well, to obey orders, and the dire&ions 
of the trumpet and drum; to know how to do rigit, ſtanding ſtill, retiring, advancing, 
fighting, and marching 3 for without this diſcipline be obſerved with all accurate diligence, 
your Army will never be good. And without doubt men who are furious and diſorderly, 
are much more unſecrviceable than cowards 3 for order drives away fear, and diſorder leſſens 
a mans courage. 


: —_— 


—_— 


CHAP. VIL 


of what number of men, and of what arms a battalion is to conſift ;, and of ex- 
erciſing in Companies to make them ready either to give a charge, or re- 
cerve It. Wt 


A Nd that you may the better underftand what is ſaid before, you muſt know that there 
is no Nation which, to put in order its men of war, has not conſtituted a principal 
member 3 which member, or body, though they have altered it as to their name, yet it is 
not much altered as to the number of their men 3 for in all places they conſiſt of betwixe 
ſix and eight thouſand. This body among the Komans was called a Legion, among the 
Grecians a Phalanx, among the French Caterve ; the ſame thing by. the Swizzers ( who are 
the only people which retain any thing of the diſcipline of the ancients) is called that in 


their 
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their language, which in ours is called Battalion. True it is, that afterwards every one di- 
vided it into companies, and ordered them as they pleaſed. My advice is, that we found 
our diſcourſe upon the name which is mioſt known, and range it as well as we may accor- 
ding to the order both of the ancients and moderns. And becauſe the Romans divided 
their Legions which .conſifted of betwixt 5 and 6000 men, into ten Coboyts, T think tit 
that we divide our Battalions into ten Companies, and the whole conliſting of 6000 men, 
allot to every company 450, of which 400 may be compleatly armed, and the remainin 
fifty lightly. The compleatly arm'd may be zoo with ſwords and bucklers called Scrdati, 
and an hundred with pikes called Pike-men. Thoſe which are lightly arm''d may be 
fifty foot, carrying Harquebuſſes, Croſs-bows, Partizans and Halbards, which according to 
the old name may be called Velites; ſo that all the ten Companies make 3000 bucklers, 
1000 ordinary Pikes, and 500 ordinary Velites, which in all will amount to 4.500 foot. 
But becauſe we ſay that our Battalion is to contain 6000 men; 1500 more are to be added, 
of which 1000 are pikes, which we will call Pikes in extraordinary, and the other 500 are 
to be ſlightly arm'd, and called Velites in extraordinary. So that my toot (as is {aid be- 
fore.) will be compoſed half of Bucklers, and the other half of Pikes, and other Arms. 
I would have every Battalion have a Commander in chief, four Centurions, and fort 
Capidiecti or Corporals, and over and above, a Commander in chief of the Velites in or- 
dinary, with five File-leaders. I would affign to the Velites in extraordinary two Officers 
in chief, hve Centurions, and fifty Corporals, and then make a General of the whole Bat- 
falion. I would have every Conſtable to have his Colours and Drums, by which means 
the Battalion would conlilt of ten Companies, 300 Bucklers, 1000 Pikes in ordinary, 1000 
extraordinary, 500 Velites in ordinary, and 500 in extraordinary; ſo as they would amount 
inall to 6000 foot, among which there would be 600 Corporals, 15 Conſtables, 15 Drums, 
15 Colours, 55 Centurions, 16 Commanders of the Velites in ordinary, and one General 
of the whole Battalion, with his Standard and Drum, | 


I have repeated this order the oftner,that afterward when I ſhew you the way of ordering 


. a Battel or Army, you may not find your ſelf confounded. 1 fay therefore, that a King, 
' or Common-wealth is to order his ſubje&s, which he deſigns tor the wars, with theſc arms, 


and into theſe diviſions, and raiſe as many Battalions as his Country will afford. And 
when he has diſpoſed them fo, being to exerciſe them in order, he -is to exerciſe them in 
their ſeveral diviſions. And although the number of each of them'cannot bear the form of 


2 juſt Army, yet thereby every man may learn what belongs to his own duty, becauſe in 


Armies there are two orders obſerved, one what men are to do in every battel, or divition 
diſtinaly 3 and the other what they are to do when united with the reſt; and thoſe men 
who know the firſt well, will cafily learn the other 3 but without knowledg of the firſt, 
they will never arrive at the diſcipline of the ſeconds 

Every one (then) of theſe Companies may learn by it (elf to keep the order of their 
ranks in all motions and places, to open and cloſe, and underftand the direQion' of their 
Drums, by which all things are commanded in a battel ; tor by the beating of that (as by 
the whiſtle in the Gallies) every man knows what he is to do, whether to ttand firm to his 


ground, to advance, or fall back, and which way they are to turn their faces and arms. So 


that underſtanding the order of their files in that exa&ne(s that no motion, nor no place 
can diſorder them 3 underſtanding the commands of their Officer, derived to them by h,s 
Drumz;and how to advance,& fall back into their places,theſe Companics (as I have faid be- 
fore) as ſoon as joyned, may eaſily be faught what an united body of all the Battalions is 
is obliged to do when they are drawn together into an Army. *And becauſe this univer- 
fal practice isof no flight importance, in time of peace it would be convenient once or 
twice in a yeat fo bring them to a general Rendezvous, and give them the form of an Army, 
exerciſing them for ſorne days as it they were to tight a battel with an .cnemy, drawing 
them up, and diſpoting them into front, flank, and reſerve. And becauſea Gemral orders 
his Army for a battel, cither upon the fight or apprehenſion of an enemy, he is to exerciſe 
his Army accordingly, and teach them how to behave themſelves upon a march, and how 
m a battel, and how upon a charge, either upon one fide or other. When they are exer- 
ciſed as if an enemy was befote them, they are to be taught how they are to begin the fight, 
how they are to retreat upoh a' repulſe, who ate to ſucceed in their places 3 what Colours, 
what Drums, what words of cotnmand they are to obey, and fo to train them up, and ac- 
cuſtome them to theſe falſe alarms, and counterfeit battels, that at length they become im- 
patient to be at it in earneſt.” For an Army is riot made valiant and couragious for having 
brave and valiant men it, but for the good order which is obſerved 3 for it I be in the for- 
Icro, a d know, being beaten, whither I am to retire, and who are to ſacceed in my place, 
F ſhall tight boldly, becauſe my relief is at hand, It I be of che ſecond body that is to 
Ooo engage 
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e ngage, the diſtreſs, or repulle of the firſt will not fright me, becauſe I conſidered it might 


happen before, and perhaps deſircd it, that I might have the honour of the ViRory, and 


not they. Where an Army is new, this way of exerciſing is abſolutely neceſſary, and 
where it is old, it is convenient 3 for we ſee the Roman Captains before they brought them 
to fight , continually exerciſed their men after this manner, though they had been brought 
up to their Arms. Joſephus tells us in his Hiſtory , that this continual exerciſing in the 
Roman Army was the cauſe that all the multitude of idle people which followed the Camp 
cither for Traffick or gain, were made uſeful and ſerviceable, becauſe they underſtood their 
orders and ranks, and how to preſervethem in time of Battel. But if you have raiſed an 
Army of young men never in the Wars before, whether you intend them for preſent Ser- 
vice, or toeſtabliſh them as a Militia, and engage them afterwards without this way , of 
exerciſing by ſingle Companies, and ſometimes a conjunction of them all, you do nothing, 
For order being perfe&ly neceſſary,it is convenient with double induſtry and labour to'teach 
ſuch as are not skilful already, and praftiſe ſuch as are as we have ſeen ſeveral excelleng 
Commanders, to praQtiſe and inſtruct their Soldiers, take extraordinary pains without any; 
reſpe& to their dignities. | Ln 
Coſimo. It ſeems to mie that this diſcourſe has a little tranſported you, for before.:you 
have told us the way of exerciſing by Companies, you have treated of entire Armies,. and 
the managing of a Battel, y Jobs} oh 
Fabritio. You ſay right, and the true reaſon is the affection I bear to thoſe orders, and 
the trouble I am under that they are no more uſed 3 yet do not think but I will recolle& 
my felf and return. As told you before, in the exerciſing of a Company, the firlt thing 
of importance is to know how to keep your ranks 3 todo this, it is neceſſary to exerciſe 
them in that order which they call Chzocezole, or the Snail order. And becauſe I have, fajd 
that one of theſe Battalias 'or Companies is to conſiſt of four hundred Foot compleatly 
armed, I will keep to that number. © _ Ig RS , 
Theſe four hundred men (then) are to be reduced inito $0 files, five in a file,after which 
they are to be carried forward upon a quick march , or a ſlow, wheeling, and doubling, 
charging or retreating, which indeed is more demonſirable to the eye, than the under- 


ſtanding. But this Snail way of exerciſing a Company is not ſo neceſſary , becauſe every 
one that knows any thing of an Army, knows how *tis to be done 3 and -indeed it is not 


conſiderable in any reſpe&, but to teach Soldiers how to move in their files 3 but let. us now 
draw up one of theſe Companies and difpoſe them into their ranks. 


—— —— 
—_ 


CHA P. VIIL 


Of three principal ways of drawing up a Company, and putting then 
into a poSture to fight. 


1 Say that there are three principal forms'of drawing up men the firſt and moſt uſeful is 
todraw them up cloſe, in the figure of two Squares. The ſecond is to draw themu 

in a ſquare with two wings. The third is to draw themup with a vacuity in the middle, 
which they call Piazza. Todraw them up in the firſt hgure, there are two ways. One 
is todouble their files, that is the ſecond file entring into the firſt, the fourth into the third, 
the {ixt into the fift, and ſo ſucceſſively'z ſo that whereas they were 80 files of five in a 
hle, they may become forty files of 10'in a file» After this you are to double them again 
in the ſame manner, thruſting one file into another, and then they will be 20 files, and 


twenty menin a file. This makes two ſquares or very near for though there be as many 


men' on one {ide as the other, yet towards the head they joyn together, ſo as one flanck 
may touch the other 3 but on the other fide, their diſtance isat leaſt two yards one from 
the other 3 ſo that the ſquare is longer from the Rear tothe Front, than from one flanck to 
another. And becauſe we are to ſpeak often of the fore part, the hinder part, and the 
hdes, of this Battalia or Company, and of the whole Army when joynedz you muſt know 
chat when I ſay the head or the front, I mean the fore part of the Battelz when I ſay the 
ſhoulders, E mean the hinder part 3 and when I fay the flancks, I mean the lides. The 
fifty Velites in oxdinary, do not mingle with the reſt of the files, but when the Battalia js 
formed, they are diſpoſed by its flanks. The other way of drawing up a Company is this, 
(and becaule it is better than the firſt, I reſolve to deſcribe it ſo plain, that you ſhall under- 
ſtand it as well as it were before your eyes, I ſuppoſe you remember of what number of 
men, of what Officers it is compoſed, and what Arms it is to carry. The form therefore 


of 
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of this Battalia is of twenty files, twenty men in a file, five files of Pikes in thefront.” and 
fifteen fles'of Bucklers in the reax. Two Centurions in the , front, and two in the rear 
which the ancients called TergiduGores, The Conſtable or Captain with his Colours and 
Drumis to ſtand in the ſpace betwixt the five files of Pikes, and the fifteen {iles of Buck- 
lers,, Cotporals, upon the flank of every tile one 3 ſo that each of them may have his men 
by his fidez thoſe who are on the right hand, will have them on their lef, thoſe on the 
left on their right 3 the fifty Velites are to be drawn up on the flancks and rear. Now 
that your Soldiers may put themſelves into this poſture in their ordinary march, it is to be 
done in this manner. You are firſt-to reduce your Battalia into 80 files, five men in a file, 
leaving your Velites cither in the front or the rear, but they mult be ſure to be placed with- 
out this order. Every Centurion is to beat the head of twenty tiles, tive of Pikes are to 
be inynediately behind him, and the reft Bucklers. EA; Ga agen 2 | 
The Conſtable or Captainis to ſtand with his Drum, and Colours in the ſpace betwixt the- 
Pikes and the reſt of the Bucklers belonging to the ſecond Centurion, and may take up the 
placeof three of the Bucklers. Of the Capidieci or Corporals, twenty are to ſtand in 
he flanck of the files of the tirſt Centurion, upon the left hand, and twenty upon the flanck 
of the laſt Centurion upon the right hand. And it isto be obſerved that every Corporal 


who leads the Pikes, is to have a Pike in his hand: and they who lead the Scudi are to have 
Bucklers in theirs. : ' C2.” | | 
. . Having put your fites into this order, and being defirous upon their march to reduce 
them into a Battelia to make head againſt an Enemy , you mult cayſe the firſt Centurion! 
with his, firſt twenty files to make a halt, and the ſecond Centurion to continue his march 
to the right all along by the f{ides of thoſe twenty files which ſtand firm, till he comes cheek 
by jole with the firſt Centurion, ' where he allo makes his ſtand, and then the third march< - 
ing on likewiſe on the right hand by the flanck of the faid files, adyances till he*be even. 
wat the other two. Centurions, 'and then he making his ſiop, and ſo the reſt 3 which being: 
done, two of the Centurions qnly are depart brag, the front into thErcar of the Battalia, 
which by this means is in'the fame prder as Ifaid before. The Velites are to be drawn up 
by the ide, as they art diſpoſed in the firſt way, which is called redoubling by a right line , 
for the ſecond way redoubles them in the flanks. The tirſt way is more caſfie, this is more, 
orderly and uſeful, and may be better corrected and reformed to your mind, for in the 
firſt you are obliged to conform to your number, for tive doubled, make ten, ten twenty, 
twenty forty 3 ſo that if you would double your files in a right line, you cannot make a front 
of tifteen, tive and twenty, thirty, nor thirty five, but you mult go where tke number 
will carry you- And therefore it happens every day upon particular rencounters, that it is 
neceflary to make head with 7 or 800 foot, and in {o doing to double in a right line would 
undo you. For theſe reaſons this way pleaſes me belt, and the difficulties therein, are ca- 
lily removed by exerciſe and practice. I fay then that nothing is of greater importance 
than to have Soldiers which can put themſelves inltantly into their ranks, and to learn that 
it is neceſſary to exerciſe them in'theſe Companies at home, to teach them the quick and 
the flow march, to advance or retreat, and to paſs thorow ſiraights , and difficult places 
without diſturbing their order : For Soldiers that can do that well, are good Soldiers , and 
may be called old Soldiers, though they never looked an Enemy in the face z whereas on 
the contrary, if a man has been in a thouſand Battels, and underltands not that, he is bur 
a Novice, and a freſh-water Soldier. This is only as to cloſing their ranks upon a march: 
when they are in ſmall jiles3 but having cloſed their files, and betng afterwards broken by 
ſome accident (cither from the place, or the Enemy) to rally, and recolle& themſelves 
then, there lyes the difficulty and importance which requires great exerciſe and praQtice,: 
and by the ancients was endeavoured with much indufiry. In this cale it is neceſſary there- 


fore to do two things. 


em. 
— —— 


CH A P. IX. 


The manner of rallying Soldiers after a rout , and to' make them face abouf 
a whole Company at a time. 


Fabr. Hen a Squadron is broken, to rally and bring them again ſuddenly into order, 
VvV two things are convenient 3 firlt, that ſeyeral Colours or Countermarks be 
aſigned to every Battalia : and ſecondly to obſerve this rule, that the ſame Foot ſtand fill 
inthe ſame tiles. For example, if a Soldiers place was farmerly in the ſecond file, let him 
Ooo 2 continue 
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continue in that file, and not only in that file, but in the ſame place 3 and in order to that, 
as I faid before, ſeveral Countermarks are neceſſary. And firtt it is convenient that the 
Enfigns and Colours of each Company be ſo handſomly diſtinguiſhed, that being joyned 
with other Squadrons, they may know one another. Next, that the Captains and Centu- 
rions have Plumes of feathers or Scarfs, or ſomething that may make them conſpicuous 
and remarkable 3 and laſt of all (as being of more importance) the Capiazect or Corporals 
are to be ſo accoutred that they may be known 3 and of this the ancients were ſo extraor- 
dinarily curious, that their numbers were written upon their Helmets in great CharaQeers, 
calling them the hrſt, ſecond, third and fourth, &c. And not content with this, every 
Soldier had thenumber of his file, and the number of his place in that file engraven upon 
his Buckler. Your Companies being in this manner made diſtinguiſhable by their Colours, 
and accuſtomed to their ranks and files by practice and experience, it is no hard matter 
though they be diſordered, to rally, and reduce them ſuddenly again 3 for as ſoon as the 
Colours are ſiuck down in the ground they are immediately vitible, and the Captains and 
Officers knowing which are their own, repair themſelves, and diſpoſe their Soldiers imme- 
diately to thcir places, and when thoſe on the left have placed themſelves on the left hand , 
and thoſe which belong to the right hand on the right the Soldiers directed by their 
rules, and the difference of their Colours fall immediately into their ranks, as eaſily as we 
put together the Staffes of a barrel when we have-marked them before. Theſe things if 
learned with diligence and exerciſe at firſt, are quickly attained, and hardly forgot; for 
your raw men are direted by the old, and in time a Province by thele exerciſes might be 
made very fit for the War. It is neceſſary therefore to teach them how to turn all together, 
when to face about in the rear, or the flancks, and make rear and flanck of the firlt ranks 
when occaſion is offered. 

And this is no hard matter to do, ſeeing it is ſufficient, that every man faces to that fide 
he is commanded, and where they turn their faces, that is the front. True it is, 'when they 
face to the flank, their ranks do not hold their proportion , becauſe the diſtance betwixt 
the front and the rear is thereby much leſſened, and the diſtance betwixt the extremity of 
the flancks is much encreaſed, which is quite contrary to the genuine order of a Battalia, 
for which cauſe great practice and diſcretion is required to rectihe it , and yet this may be 
remedyed by themſclves. But that which is of greater conſequence , and which requires 
more prad&ice, is when an Officer would turn his whole Company together, as if it were 
a ſingle man, or a ſolid and maſly body of it ſelf. And this requires longer experience than 
the other. For if you would have it turn to the left, the left corner muſt ſtand ſtill, and 
they who arc next them, march ſo leiſurely, that they in the right may not be put to run z 
if they be, it will breed confuſion. 

But becauſe it always happens that when an Army marches from place to place, that the 
Companics which are not in the front, are forced to fight in the flanks, or rear, ſo that 
one and the ſame Company is many times compelled to tace about to the flancks and rear at 
one and the ſame time, that theſe Companies therefore may in this exigence hold their old 
proportion, according to what is ſaid before, it is neceſſary that they have Pikes in that 
flanck which is moſt kely to be attacked,and Capidieci Captains, and other Officers in their 
proper placcs. 


CHAP. MX. 


To range a Company in ſuch order that it may be ready to face the Enemy, 
| on which (ide ſoever he comes. 


 Fabr. Hen you have marſhalled your fourſcore files, five in a file ; you are to put all 


your Pikes into the firſt twenty tiles, and place tive of your Corporals in the 
head of them, and hive in the rear. . The other 69 files which follow, arc Bucklers all, and 
conlilt of 300 men. So then the firſt and laſt file of every Company, are to be Corporals 
The Captain with his Enfign and Drum, is to ftand in themidtt of the firſt hundred of 
Bucklers, and every Centurion at the head of his Diviſion. When they arc in this order 
it you deſire to have your Pikes on the left hand, you are to double them Company by 
Company from the right flank 3 if you would have them on the right, you are to double 
trom the left 3 and thisis the way by which a Company turns with the Pikes upon one 
Aanck, with their Officers at the head and the rear of them, and their Captain in the midſt, 
and it is the form which is obſerved in a march. But upon the approach of an Enemy, 


when 
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when they would makea front of a flanck; they have no more to do but to command that 


all of them face about to that flanck where the Pikes arc; and in fo doing the whole Batta- 
lia turns with its files and Officers at the ſame time in the manner aforeſaid ; for (unleſs it 
be the Centurions) they are all in their old places, and the Centurions can quickly be there 

But when a Battalia marches in the front, and is in danger to be engaged in the rcer the 


files are to be fo ordered, that the Pikes may be readily behind 3 and todo this there needs 


no more, but whereas uſually in every Battalia, every Century has tive tiles of Pikes in the 
front, thoſe five files may be placed in the rear, and in all other places the ſame order to be 


obſerved as before. 


; Cofimo. It my memory fails not, you ſaid that this way of exerciſe is in order to the 
uniting theſe Battalia's inco an Army, and that this praQice is ſufficient to dire& them in 


that. Burt it it ſhould happen this Squadron of 450 Foot ſhould be to fight {ingly and by 
its ſelf, how would you order it then ? 


Fabritio. He who commands them is to judge where his Pikes are to be diſpoſed, 
and place them as he thinks tit, which is not at all inconſiſtant with what I have preſcribed 
before 3 for though that be a way to be obſerved in Battel upon an union or con junction of 
ſeveral Squadrons, yet it may ſerve as a rule in what ever condition you fall into. But in 


ſhowing you the two other ways which I recommended for the ordering of a Battalia, I 


will fatistic you farther. 


k —_— 


CHAP. XL 


To draw up a Company with two horns, or another with a Piazza, 
or vacuity in the middle. 


T Ocome to the way of drawing up a Battalia or Squadron with two horns or points, 


I fay you muſt order your 80 files, five in a file, after this manner. 

In the mid{t you muſt place a Centurion with 25 files, two of Pikes to the left, and 
three of Bucklers to the right : when thoſe five are diſpoſed , bring up the other twenty, 
with twenty files and hle-leaders, all of them to be placed betwixt the Pikes and the Buck- 
lers, only thoſe who carry Pikes are to ſtand with the Pikes. After theſe twenty tive files 


- are ſo placed, draw up another Centurion with fifteen hles of Bucklers 3 after which the 


Conſtable or Captain is to draw into the middle with his Drum and his Colours, with other 
fifteen files of Bucklers. This being performed, the next to marchup is the third Centu- 
rion, who is to be at the head of 25 files, of five in a file, three Bucklers to the leit, and 
two Pikes to the right 3 and after the five hirſt files , let there be twenty file-leaders placed 
betwixt the Pikes and the Bucklers , and after theſe the fourth Centurion : Having drawn 
your men into this order 3 to make a Battalia conliſting of two horns, the firſt Centurion 
is to make a ftand with his 25 files at his heels3 then is the ſecond Centurion to advance 
with his tiftcen files of Bucklers, and place himſelf on the right hand of the firſt Centurion, 
and marching along by the ſide of the 25 tiles, he is to advance till he comes to the fifteenth 
file» and there he is to ſtop. The next that marches is the Captain with his diviſion of 15 
files of Bucklers behind him, and advancing on the right hand by the fRlanck of the other 
fifteen files, he is to march up to their front. After him the thixd Centurion is to move 
with his 25 files, and the fourth Centurion after him, and paſfing along by the right flanck 
of the lalt fifteen files of Bucklers, they are not to ſtop at the front of the ſaid files, but to 
advance till the laſt of the twenty five files be parallel with the files which are behind them. 
As ſoon as this is done, the Centurion at the head of the hir{i fifteen files of Bucklers, is to 
remove into the left angle in the rear, and by this means you ſhall form a Battalia of five 
and twenty firm tiles of twenty men in a file with two horns, on each fide of the front 
one, cach of them conliſting of ten files of five in a hle , with a ſpace betwixt the two 
horns, ſufficient to receive ten men a breaſt. Betwixt the two horns the Captain is to be 
placed, and a Centurion at cach point or angle 3 there are likewiſe to be two hiles of 
Pikes, and twenty Corporals on each Kanck. Theſe horns or wings are uſcful to receive 
and ſecure Carriages or Artillery, when they have any with them 3 The Velites arc to bc 
drawn up along the flancks under the ſhelter of the Pikes. But to reduce this horn'd Squa- 
dron into another tigure with a ſpace in the middle, no more is to be done , then out of 
the tiftecn tiles of twenty in a file, to take eight, and place them upon the point of the two. 
Horns, which will make a good rear, and turn it into a Battalia della Piazze, or a Battalia 


with'a ſpace in the midſt; in this ſpace or Area, the Carriages are diſpoſed, and the Cap- 


tain 
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- tain and his Colours, but not the Artillery, for they are placed either in the front, or along 


- though to ſecure ſuch as are diſarmed, the horned figure is convenient. 


the flancks. Theſe are the forms to be obſerved in a Battalia or Squadron when it marches 
alone thorow dangerous places. But the fingle Battalia without horns, OUR is better, 

ht Swiſſes have 
ſeveral forms of drawing up their Battalia*s, one is in the faſhion of a Crols, placing their 
Harquebufſiers betwixt the Arms of the ſaid Croſs to ſecure them from the Enemy, But ' 
becauſe thoſe figures are proper only when Squadrons fight ſingly and by themſelves, and 
my intention being to ſhow they may fight united and in conjunction, I ſhall not trouble 
my ſelf with them. | | 

Cofimo. 1 fancy I do ſufficiently comprehend the way that is to be obſerved to exerciſe 
men in theſe Battalia'sz but (if I miſtake not) you told us that to the ten Battalia's, 
(which united; make a Battalion) you would add a thouſand extraordinary Pikes, and four 
hundred of the extraordinary Velites, And theſe would you not adviſe ſhould be 
exerciſed ? 

Fabritio. 1 would, and with very great diligence , exerciſing the Pikes with the ſame 
care as the reſt, becauſe I would rake more uſe of them than the reſt upon all private occa- 
ſions, as in conducting convoys of proviſions, depredations, and ſuch like. But my Ve- 
lites 1 would exerciſe at home without bringing thern together 3 for it being their office 
to fight looſe and confuſed, it is not neceſſary that they ſnould be always exerciſed as the 
reſt; for it is enough if they underſtand their own bulineſs well. They ought then (as I 
ſaid before,,) and 1 am not troubled to repeat it again) ſo to exerciſe their men in theſe 
Battalia's, that they may know to keep their ranks, underſtand their places, wheel readily, 
and ſhift handſomly either upon ſight of an Enemy, or inconvenience of the place. For 
when they can do this well, they will cafily learn which are their places, and what are their 
duties in a Battel. Andif a Prince or Common-wealth grudges not to take pains, and 
employ themſelves in ſeeing their Subjects thus exerciſed, they would have always good 
Soldiers, be always too hard for their Neighbours, and would be in a condition rather to 
give, than receive Laws from other people. But (as T' have ſaid before) the diſorder in - 
which we live, is the cauſe that we do not only negleR; but deſpiſe thofe things,” and that 
15 the true reaſon our Soaldiers are no better 3 and though there may be Officers and Sol- 


 diers too that perhaps are both valiant and skilful 3 yet they have no occaſion or encourage< 


ment to ſhow themfelves. 


e , . f » 
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CHAP. MIL. 


Of the Baggage and Train belonging to a Company 3 How neceſſary it is that 
they have ſeveral Officers , and of the wſefulneſs of Drums. 


- Coſimo, [ Would ask you now , what Carriages you would allot to cach of theſe 


Battalia's ? 

Fabritio. In the firſt place I would not allow that either Centurion or Corporal 
ſhould march on Horſeback 3 and if the Captain muſt ride, I would allow him only a 
Mule. I would allow him two Carriages, one to every Centurion, and two betwixt every 
three Corporals, becauſe we quarter them together in our Camp, as ſhall be ſhown in its 
due place; ſo that to every Battalia there ſhould be 36 Carriages, which I would have 
carry the Tents, and Utenſils for their Cookery 3 their Hatchets, and other Iron Inſtru- 
ments to {ct up their Huts, Terits, and Pavilions and if there be afterwards any place 
left, let them carry what they pleaſe. 

Coſimo. I am of opinion that the Officers which you have appointed in every of theſe 
d--ggs are neceſſary , yet Iſhould be affraid ſo many Commanders ſhould confound 
them. 

Fabritio. What you ſay would be true, were they not ſubordinate to one 3 but de= 
pending ſtill upon one perſon, they proceed very regularly, nay without them , they could 
not pothbly be governed. For a wall that is tottering in all places, requires that its But- 
freſſes and Supporters be rather many than ftrong , becauſe the {:rxength and goodneſs of 
one, will not hinder the ruine which will follow. And therefore in all Armies, and among, 
every ten men, it is convenient to have one of more life, more courage, and more autho- 
rity than the reſt, who with his alacrity, and language, and example, may encourage the 
1elt, and diſpoſe them to tight. And toprove the neceſſity of theſe things in an Army, 
(viz, Enſigns, Offigers and Drams) it appears by our Armies, where thereare of them all, 


but 
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but none of them do their office, according to- the intent of their eſtabliſhment, Firki 
your Capidieci or File-leaders, if they anſwer the end for which they were eſtabliſhed. are 

to have their men a-part, lodg with them, tharge with them, and be always in the fame hle 

with them 3 for being kept to their due places, the File-leaders area rule and temper to the 

reſt, keeping them tirm and ſtreight in their tiles, ſo as it is impoſſible almoſt that they be 

| diſordered, and if they be, they are quickly reduced; But in our days we make no other- 

wiſe of them but to give them greater pay, and enable them to make particular factions. 

*Tis the fame with our Enfigns3 for they are uſed more for pomp and parade, than any 

military ſervice 3 whereas formerly the Captains employed them as.guides, and direQions 

in caſe of diſorderz for every man, as ſoon as the Enfign was fix'd, knew his place imme. 

diately, and immediately return'd to it. They knew likewiſe thereby how they were to 

move, or to halt: it is neceſſary therefore in an Army that there be ſeveral of theſe ſmall 

Bodies that every Body has its Colours, and Enſign, and Guide 3 for where there are ma- 

ny Bodies, there ought to be many Arms, and many Officers. The Souldiers (then ) arc 

to follow the motion of their Colours, and their Colours the dirction of their Drum, 

which (being well ordered) commands the Army, and advertizes how they are to march 

with a motion ſuitable to the time which it beats, which' is a great preſervation to their 

order. 'For this cauſe the ancients had their flutes and pipes which made an excellent har- 

mony: and as he that dances, keeps himſelf exaCly to the time of the mulick; and whilſt 

he does fo, is not capable of erring : ſo an Army that in its motions obſerves the beating 

and dirc&ion of its Drums, cannot be eaſily diſordercd.'. For this reaſon they varicd their 

ſounds when they would excite, or aſſwage, or continue the courage of their men. And 

as their ways of beating were various, ſo they gave them ſeveral names. The Dorick, way 
provoked to conſtancy and firmneſs3 the Phrigiaz inflam*d the Souldiers into a martial 
tury and violence. It is reported that Alexander being one day at' dinner, and hearing a 

Drum beating ſuddenly, the Phrigian way, was tran} ported with ſo great a vehemence and 

commotion, that he clap'd his hand upon his ſvvord,/and drevy it, as if he had been going 
to fight.” 'So that in my judgment it vvould be very convenient to revive the ancient dia- 

les of the Drum, and practices of our Anceſtors, and if that ſhould prove too difficule, 

yet thoſe perſons ſhould not be deſpifed and laid afide, who would teach and inftrud the 

Souldier how to obey them 3 yet thoſe ways rhay be changed and varied as every man 
pleaſes, provided he enures his Souldiersears to underſtand the yariety ; but now a-days the 
greateſt uſe of the Drum, is to make a great noiſe. | NEOY! 

Cofimo. TL would fain know of you (it you have ever conſidered it with your ſelf ) 
how it comes to paſs that ſuch military exerciſes are in our times grown 'fo low and con- 
temptible. | 

Fabr. 1 ſhall tell you freely what I think may be the cauſe. 
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CHAP. XIIL 


A diſcourſe of the Author about military Virtue 5 and how it is become ſo 
deſpicable in our days. 


Fabr. W Ou know Exrope (according to the teſtimony of ſeveral Authors) has afforded 
7 many excellent Captains 3 Aﬀrick, has had ſome, and "Aſia fewer : and the reaſon 
(as I conceive) is, becauſe thoſe two quarters of the World have had but one or two Mo- 
narchies among them, and very few Common-wealths 3 but Exrope has had ſeveral King- 
doms. and more Common-wealthsz and men are induſtrious, and by conſequence excel- 
lent, as they arc employed and preferred by their Prince, or their State. Where therefore 
there are many Princes, there arc many brave mcn 3 where there are but few of the firſt, 
there are fewer of the other. We tind in Afia there was Ninus, Cyrus, Artexerxes, Mithri- 
dates, and ſome few others of that rank. In Affrice (beſides the Egyptian antiquity ) 
there were Maſſiniſſs, Jugurtha, and thoſe great Captains which were trained up in the 
Carthaginian wars, which notwithſtanding in reſpe& of the numbers which have been 
produced in Emrope, were very few for in Ewrope their brave Generals are innumerable 
in Hiſtory, or at leaſt they would have been, had the Hiſtorians (with thoſe they have al- 
ready rccorded_) made mention of ſuch as are now forgotten by the malignity of time. 
For there p:ople are more virtuous, where there have been frequent revolutions of State, 
| and where the Goyernments have. favoured virtue cither our of neceſſity, or cotnpaſ- 
tion. | Pr et © 


_ 
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As for Aſia, it has not produced many extraordinary men, becauſe that Provihce was 
wholly under a Monarchy, which (by reaſon of its greatneſs, the greateſt part of it being 
always at peace) could not produce ſuch excellent men, as where there was action and 
WAr. | ; 
In Africa it was the ſame, yet there they were more numerous, by reaſon of the Car- 
thaginian Republick : for Common-wealths do furniſh the World with more brave men 
than Kingdoms becauſe in States, virtue is many tires honoured and advanced 3 in Mo- 
narchies and Kingdoms it is ſuſpe&ed3 from whence it proceeds that in the one it is en- 
couraged, in the other exploded. He then who ſhall confider Exrope, ſhall find it full of 
Common=-wealths, and Principalitics, which in reſpect of the jealouſies and animoſities be- 
twixt them, were conſtrained to keep up the old military diſcipline, and-advance ttioſe 
who in it were any ways eminent 3 for in Greece, beſides the Macedonians, there were tna- 
ny Republicks, and in each of them, ſeveral excellent men. 

The Romans, the Samnites, the Tuſcans, Ciſalpine Gauls, France and Germany wete full 
of Republicks and Principalities, and Spain was the ſame. And though in reſpect of the 
Romans, the numbers which are mentioned of them in Hiſtory, are but ſmall; that pro- 
cceds from the emulation and partiality of the Hiſtorians, who following fottune, content 
themſelves with:commending the Conqueror 3 but *tis unreaſonable to imagine that among 
the Samnites and Tuſcans (who waged war with the Romans 150 years together before 
they were totally ſubdued) there were not many brave men 3 and ſo in Fravce and in Spainz 
but the virtue which Authors do not celebrate in particular men, they impute generally to 
the whole people whom they exalt to the skies for their conſtancy, and adherence to their 
liberty. 

It belng true then, that where there are moſt Principalities and Governments, there are 
more excellent men it follows, that when thoſe Governments and Principalities extin- 
guiſh, their brave men and virtue extinguiſh with them, there being leſs occation to exert it. 
After the Roman Empire had dilated it ſelf fo ſtrangely, and ſubverted all the Common- 
wealths and Principalities in Exrope, and Africa, and the greateſt part of thoſe in Afiaz vir- 
tue dcclined in all places but in Rowe. Whereupon virtuous men began to grow thinner 
in Ezrope and Afia, and by degrees came afterwards to a total declination 3 for the virtue of 
the whole World being as it were incloſed in the walls of Rome, when it gtew depraved 
and corrupted there, the whole World became corrupt, and the Scythiaxs were encouraged 
to make their inroads and depredations upon the Empire which had been able to conſume 
and extinguiſh the virtue of all other places, but was not able to preſerve it at home. And 
though aftervvards by the inundation of thoſe Barbarians it vvas divided into ſeveral Can- 
tons 5 yet for tyvo reaſons their virtue vvas never reſtored : one vvas becauſe vvhen Lavys 
and Orders are once negle&ed and diſuſed, it is vvith no little pain that they are reaſſumed : 
the qther, our way of living in theſe times (in reſpe& of the Chriſtian Religion) impuſes 
not that neceſſity of defending our ſelves, as anciently it did : for then thoſe who were 
overcome in war, cither killed themſelves, or remained in perpetual ſlavery, in which they 
lived afterwards in continual miſery. The Towns that were taken were cither totally de- 
moliſhed, or the Inhabitants baniſhed, their Goods plundered, their Eſtates ſequeſtred, and 
themſelves diſperced all over the World 3 fo that he who was overcome, ſuffered ſuch 
miſeries as are not to be expreſſed. People being terrified by theſe inſupportable cruel- 
ties, kept up the reputation of military diſcipline, and advanced all thoſe who were ex- 
ceNent therein. | 

But at preſent we are under no ſuch apprehenfions ; no man kills hirnſelf for being 
conquered : no man is kept long a priſoner, becauſe it is more cafy to ſet himat liberty. 
If a City rebells twenty times, it is not immediately razed and demoliſhed 3 the Citizens 
are continued in their Eſtates, and the greateſt puniſhment they fear, is a mul& or a tax: 
ſo that men will not now ſubmit to military orders, nor apply themſelves to thoſe 
labours to avoid a peril which they do not apprehend. Beſides, the Provin- 


* ces of Europe are under few heads in compariſon of what they were anciently : for all 


France is under one King 3 all Spaix under another: Italy is divided into four parties, fo 
that the weaker Cities that are unable to maintain war' of themſelves, defend themſelves 
by alliances with the Conqueror 3 and thoſe who are ſtrong (for the reaſons aboveſaid) are 
in no fear of ruine. 

Coſ; And yet within theſe five and twenty years ſeveral Cities have been fack'd, and fe- 
veral Kingdoms ſubverted, which example ſhould teach others to reaflume, and live accor- 
ding to the cuſtom of our anceſtors. | : 

abr. *Tis true as you ſay, yet if you obſerve what thoſe Towns were which have ſuf- 
fered in that nature, you will tind that they were no capital Cities, but ſubordinate, and de- 


pending 
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pending : ſo we ſee though Tortone was demoliſhed, Milan was not , though Capus was 
deſtroyed, Naples was not : - Breſcia was ſack'd, but Venice was not: Ravenna. was Pillaged 
but Rome was not- Theſe examples do not make him who governs recede from his de.. 
ſigns, but makes him rather more refraCtory and obſtinate, and purſue them with more ve. 
hemence, to recompence himſelf with taxes and new impoſitions. This it is that makes 
men unwilling to expoſe themſelves to the trouble of military exerciſes, looking upon it 
partly as wvinneceflary, and partly as a thing which' they do not underſtarid. Thoſe who 
are ſubjects, and ought to be affrighted with ſuch examples of ſervitude, have not power 
to help themſelves 3 and thoſe who are Princes, having loſt their dominion, are unable, as 
having neither time nor convenience : Whilſt thoſe who are able, either cannot, or will 
notz chooſing rather to run along with fortune, without any diſquiet, than to trouble 
themſelves to be virtuous; for believing that all things are governed by fortune, they had 
rather follow her ſwing, tan contend with her for maſtery. And that you may believe 
what I have faid to be really true, conſider the Country of Germayny, where, by rea- 
ſon of .their ſeveral Principalitics and States, their diſcipline is good, and depends upon 
the example of thoſe people, who being jealous of their States and Seigneuries, maintain 
themſelves in honour and grandeur, as tearing to fall into a ſervitude, out of which they 
could not ſo cafily emerge. | 
This I ſuppoſe is ſufficient to ſhew the reaſon of the vileneſs and depravity of our pre-= 
ſent diſcipline 3 I know not whether you may be of the ſame opinion, or whether my 
diſcourſe may not have raiſed ſome ſcruple in your mind. ; 
" Cofimo, Not at all, I am rather pertectly fatished, only I'defire (returning to our firſt 
ſubje&) to know of you how you would order your horſe with theſe Battalia's, in what 
numbers you would have them, how you would have them arnr'd, and how officer'd. 


CHAP. XIV 5: 


F 


What number of horſe are to be put into 4 Battalion, and what proportion is to be 
obſerved for their baggage. | 


Fabr. You may think perhaps I forgot it, but do not wonder, for I ſhall ſpeak of it but 
little for two reaſons. One 1s, becauſe the nerve and firength of an Army is 

the Infantry 3 the other is, becauſe the horſe are not ſo much debauched and degenerated as 
the foot 3 for the Cavalry is equal, it not better-at this day than in ancient times. Yet 
I have ſaid ſomething before of the way how they are to be exerciſed, and as to the man- 
ner of arming them, I would arm them according to our preſent faſhion, both light horſe, - 
and men at arms. But the light horſe (it I might prefcribe) ſhould carry croſs-bows, with 
ſome few harquebuſſes among them, which (though in other affairs of war they are but of 
little uſe ) are here very neceſſary, to frighten the Country people, and force them from their 
paſſes, which perhaps they have undertaken to defend : for one harquebuſs will ſcare them 
more than an hundred other arms. But to come to their number, having undertaken to 
imitate the Roman Militia, I would take but 300 good horſe for every battalion, of which | 
150 ſhould be men at arms, and 150 light horſe; and I would appoint a Captain to each of 
theſe ſquadrons, 15 Corporals to cach, and a Trumpet and Enfign. I would allow every 
ten men at arms five Carriages, and every ten light horſe, two which Carriages (as with 
the foot) ſhould carry the Tents, Utenhils, Hatchets, and other Inſtruments and Harneſs. 
Think not that what I ſay would be any diſorder, ſeeing their men at arms had each of 
them four horſes in their equipage, which is a thing much corrupted for now in Germany 
you ſhall ſee men at arms with but one horſe, and themſelves, and twenty of them are al- 
lowed but one Wagon to carry their neceſſaries. The Rornan horſe were likewiſe alone, 
but the Triarii were lodg'd always by them, who were obliged to aſliſt them in the looking 
to their horſes, which may be ealily imitated by us, as ſhall be ſhewn in the diſtribution of 
\ our lodgments : what there the Romans did of old, and what the Germans do at this day, 
we may do likewiſe, and we do very ill if we do not. | 

Theſe horſe being liſted and called over, may be muſtered fometimes with the Battalion, 
at a general Multer of all the Companies, and be appointed to make charges, and counter- 
feit skirmiſhes with them, rather to bring them acquainted, than for any thing elſe. What 
we have faid already is ſufficient for this part : Iet us now come to marſhal our Army, and 
draw it up in a polture to fight, and with hopes of ſucceſs, which is the great end of all 


kind of military diſcipline, in which men employ ſo much ſtudy and diligence. 
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The Order obſerved by the Roman Legions when a Battel was preſented. 


Ecing we change our ſubject, I ſhal} yield my place of expoſtulating to ano- 
ther man 3 for preſumption being a thing which 1 condemn in other people, 
I would not be too much guilty of it my ſelf; therefore I diſmiſs my ſelf 
of that office, and will transfer it to which of our friends will vouchſafe to 


Coſumo. 


accept it. | 
Zanobi. It would have been very grateful to us all, had you pleaſed to have continued 3 


but ſeeing *tis not your pleaſure, tell us at leaft which of us it is you will depute to ſucceed 
OU. 
y Cofimo. I ſhall leave that to the elecion of Signor Fabrito. 

Fabr. Tam content to undertake it, and do defire that we may follow the Venetian 
cuſtom, by which the youngelt of, the company has the liberty to ſpeak firſt, and in this caſe 
not without reaſcn 3 for this being the proper exerciſe of young men, I perſwade my 
ſelf young Gentlemen are the fitteſt to diſcourſe of it, as being moſt ready to follow 


it. - 


Cofimo. *Tis then your province Lmigz, and as I do much pleaſe my ſelf in my ſucceſſor, 
ſo you may be as well ſatished with his interrogations. But that we loſe no time, let us re- 
turn to our buſineſs. | | 

. Fabritio, Tam certain, that to demonſtrate how well an Army is to be marſhall'd and 
prepared for a Battelz it would be neceffary to declare how the Greeks and Romans ordered 
the Troops in their Armies : but becauſe theſe things are ſufficiently obvious in Hiſtory, I 
ſhall paſs by ſeveral particulars,and addreſs my ſelf only to ſuchas I think moſt uſeful for our 
imitation, and fitteſt to give pexfe&ion to the diſcipline of our times, which will be the oc- 
caſion that at once I give you a proſpect how an Army is to be ranged in order toa Battel; 
how they are to confront and charge one another in a real engagement 3 and how they 
may be exerciſed in a counterfeit. [The greateſt diſorders committed in the drawing up 
an Army for a Battel, is to giye it only a front, becauſe they leave them and their fortune 
to the ſucce(s of one charge: and this error proceeds from nothing but from having loſt 
the old way of cloſing their ranks, and thruſting one into another. Without that way 

' there is no relieving of the front, no defending them, nor no ſupplying their places in the 
heat of their engagement, which among the Romans was moſt accurately obſerved. To 
the end therefore that you may comprehend this way, I ſay that the Romans divided cach 
Legion into three Bodies. | | 

The firſt were Haſtati, the ſecond Principes, the third Triariz, The Haſtari were in the - 
front of the Army, in thick and firm ranks. The Prixcipes behind them, but their ranks 
not altogether ſo cloſe : and after them the Triarii in ſo looſe an order, that they could re- 
ccive both Prixcipes and Haſtati into their body upon any diſtreſs. Beſides thefe they had 
their Slingers, their. Bow-men, and their Velites not drawn up in this order, but placed 
at the head of the Army, betwixt the Cavalry and the Foot. 

Theſe light arm'd Souldiers began the tight, and if they prevailed, (which was very ſel- 
dom) they tollowed the Victory 3 if they were repulſed, they fell back by the flanks of the 
Army, or thorow certain ſpaces appointed on purpoſe, and retired among thoſe who had 
noarms. When they were retir'd, the Haſtati advanced againſt the enemy, and finding 
themſelves overpowred, they retir*d ſoftly to the Prixcipes, and- fell into their ranks, and 


together with them rencwed the Fight 3 but it they alſo were too weak to ſuſtain the fury 
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of the Battel, they retreated all into the ſpaces of the Triarii, and all together being conſo- 
lidated into a firm maſs, they made another effort more impetuous than before; if this 
miſcarried, all was loſt, for there was no farther reſerves. The Horſe were plac'd at the 
corners of the Army, like two wings to a body, and fought ſometimes on Horſeback, and 
ſometimes on foot, as occaſion was offered. This way of reinfotcing three times, is altioſ 
impoſſible to be maſter*d,becauſe fortune mult fail you three times before you can be beaten, 
and the Enemy muſt be fo valiant as to conquer you as often. 


—A ww ——— ——— 


CHAP, IL. 


rr 


The form obſerved in their Battels by the Macedonian Phalanx. 


He Grecians ordered not their Phalanx, as the Romans did their Legions, and though 
they had many Officers among them, and ſeveral ranks; yet they made but one body, 

or rather one front. The way which they obſerved to relieve orie another, was not to retire 
one rank into another, like the Romans, but to put one man into the place of another, 
which was done in this manner. Their Phalanx being reduced into files (and let us ſup- ( 
poſe each fileto conſiſt of fifty men) being afterwards with the front towards the Enemy, 
of all the files, only the fix firſt could charge, becauſe their Lances (which they called Sa- 
riſe) were ſo long, that the fixt rank charged with the point of his Launce thorow the 
firſt rank : In the fight therefore, if any of the firſt rank was either killed or diſabled, he 
who was behind in the ſecond rank ſupplyed his place 3 and the vacuity in the fecond rank, 
was filled up out of the third, and fo ſucceffively, and on a ſudden the ranks behind, ſap- 
plyed what was defeQive before 3 fo as their ranks remained always entire , and no place 
left void but the laſt rank, which was not reinforced, becauſe there was no body behind to 
ſupply them : So that the loſsin the firſt rank, exhauſted the latter, and yet it felt was 
continued entire. So that theſe Phalanges were ſooner conſumed and annihilated than bro- 
ken,becauſe the cloſeneſs and grofſenels of the body made them impenitrable. The Romans 
at firſt uſed theſe Phalanges, and inftructed their Legions in that way : Afterwards they 
grew weary of that order, and parted their Legions into ſeveral divitions, 7s. into. Co 
bortes and Manipali, judging (asI ſaid before) that body to be moſt vigorous and fulleſt 
of lite, that conſiſted of moſt members, ſo conſtituted as that they could ſubliſt and govern 
themſelves. 


CHAP. III. 


How the Swilſles ordered their Battalions. 


Fab. "He Swiſſes at preſent do uſe the ſame method with their Battalions, as the Mace- 
F donians did anciently with their Phalanxes, both enranging them entire and in 
groſs, and in relieving one another. When they came to a Batte),they diſpoſed their Squa- 
drons one in the flank of another, and not behind. They have hot the way of receiving, 
* the firlt into the ſecond upon a repulſe, but torelicve one another, they obſerve this orderz 
they put their Battalions one in the flaik of another, but ſomewhat behind it, towards the 
right hand 3 ſo that if the tirſt be in any diſtreſs, the ſecond advances to relieve it. The 
third Battalion they place behind the other two, but at the diſtance of the ſhot of a Harque- 
buſs, that if the two Battalions ſhould be worſied, the third might advance in their reſcue, 
and that which adyances, and the other which retire may have ſpace to paſs by one another 
without any claſhing or collition 3 for groſs bodies cannot be received ſo commodiouſly as 
little 3 and therefore ſmall bodies, diſpoſed at a diſtance (as they were in the Roman Le- 
gions) might better receive, and relieve one another upon occaſion. And that this order 
of the Swiſſes is not ſo good as theancient order of the Romans, 15 demonſtrated by many 
examples of their Legions when they were engaged with the Macedonian Phalanxes 3 for 
theſe were {till worſted by the other: The faſhion of their Arms, and their way of Reſerves 
being more effectual, than the cloſeneſs and ſolidity of a Phalanx. | 
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CHAP. IV. 


How the Author would make uſe of both Greek and Roman Arms for his 
Battalion , and what was the ordinary Army of the Romans. 


Eing therefore according to theſe: Models to range and marſhal an Army , I think it 
B beſt to retain ſomething of the Arms, and Orders both of the Phalanx and Legion. 
For this reaſon I have ſaid in a Battalion I would have 2000 Pikes (which were the Arms 
of the Macedonian Phalanx) and 3000 Scudi or Shields and Swords, which are the Arms 
of the Romans. T have divided a Battalion into ten Battalia's or Companies, as the Ro- 
mans divided their Legions into ten Cohoyts, I have ordered the Velites or light-arm'd to 
begin the fight, as they did formerly. And becauſe asthe Arms are mix'd, they partici- 
pate of the one Nation and the other 3 that they may participate likewiſe in their orders , 
I have appointed that every Company may have hve files of Pikes in the front, and the 
reſt of Bucklers, that the front may be enabled to keep out the Horſe , and break more 
eaſily into the Foot, having Pikes in the firſt charge as well as the Enemy , by which they 
may be fortified to ſuſtain it bravely, till the Bucklers come up, and perfe& the Victory. 
Andif you conſider the ſirength and virtue of this order, you will tind how all theſe 
Arms perform their office exactly. For Pikes are very uſctul againſt Horſe, and againſt 
Foot too, before the Battels be joyned, but after they are joyned, they are utterly uſeleſs. 
For this reaſon, behind every third rank of Pikes, the Swiſſers put a rank of Halbards , 
which was to make room for their Pikes, though indeed it was not enough. Placing 
therefore our Pikes before, and our Bucklers behind them, they are enabled to ſuſtain the 
Horſe, and when they come to charge, they do open and preſs hard upon the Foot 3 but 
when the fight is begun, and the Battels are joyned, the Bucklers ſucceed with their Swords, 
as being manigable more eaſily in the crowd. 

Ligi. We defire now to underſtand how with theſe Arms and Orders you would ma- 
nage your Army to give the Enemy Battel. 

Fabrit:o. 1 hall ſhow you nothing at preſent but this : You muſt know that in an 
ordinary Army of the Romans (which they called a Conſular Army) there were no more 
but two Legions of Citizens, confiſting in all of 600 Horſe, and about 11000 Foot. T 
had beſides theſe as many more Horſe and Foot ſent them in by their Friends and Confe- 
derates: Theſe Auxiliarics were divided intotwo parts, the right wing, and the left 3 for 

theywould never ſuffer them to exceed the number of the Foot of their Legions, though 
their Horſe indeed they permitted to be more. With this Army conſiſting of 22000 Foot, 
and about 2000 Horſe, a Koman Conſul did all his buſineſs, and attempted any thing, Yet 

when they were to oppoſe a greater power, they joyned two Conſuls together, and their 

two Armies. You muſt know likewiſe that in the three great Actions of an Army (their 
march, their encampment, and engagement) they placed the Legions in the middle, be- 
cauſe the force in which they repoſed their greateſt confidence they thought fit ſhould be 
more united and compact, as I ſhall ſhow you more at large when I come co treat of thoſe 
things. 

Theſe Auxiliary Foot by virtue of their converſation with the Legionary Foot, grew 
to be as Serviceable as they, becauſe they were train'd and diſciplin'd with them, and upon 
occalion of Battel, drawnup in the ſame tigureand order. He therefore who knows how 
the Romans marſhalled one fingle Legion in the day of Battel, knows how they diſpoſed of 
them all-When I have told you therefore how wy divided a Legion into three Squadrons, 
and how one Squadron received another 3 I ſhall have told you how a whole and entire 


Army is to be ordered, when it is to be drawn up for Battel. 
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CHAP.V. 


The way of drawing up a Battalion, according to the intention 
of the Anthor. 


Eing to prepare for a Battel according to the method of the Romans, as they had two 

Legions, ſo I would take two Battalions, and by the ordering of them, you may 
gueſs how to order a compleat Army : For to add more men, is only to multiply their 
ranks. TI think it unneceſſary to repeat what foot there are in a Legion, what Companies 
what Officers, what Arms, what Velites in ordinary, what in extraordinary, what Pikes. 
and what other things. For it 1s not long finceI told you diſtin&ly, and preſs'd it upon 
your memories as a thing very neceſſary tor the underſtanding all other Orders ; wherefore 
I ſhall paſs on without farther reflection. 

It ſeems to me beſt that one of the ten Battalions, or Companies of a Battalion be placed 
in the left flank, and the other ten of the other Battalion on the right. Thoſe on the left 
are to be ordered in this manner: Put tive Battalia's (one on the fide of the other) in the 
front, ſo as there may remain a ſpace of four yards betwixt each, draw them up ſo as they 
may poſſeſs in breadth 140 yards of ground, and in depth forty : behind theſe five Batta- 
lia's, I would place three others, diltant in a right line from the firſt about forty yards 3 of 
theſe three, I would have two follow direly the Companies which are upon the two ex- 
tremities or corners of the five firſt , and the third ſhould be diſpoſed in the midſt z by 
which means theſe three Companies ſhould take up as much ground both in breadth and 
depth as the other five , which have only five yards diſtance betwixt the one and the other, 
whereas the three laſt ſhould have thirty three. This being done, I would cauſe the two 
Companies remaining to advance, and place themſelves behind the three former in a right 
line, and at the diftance of forty yards3 but it thould be in ſuch a fort, that cach of theſe 
two Companies ſhontd be ranged directly behind the extremity of the three precedent 
Companies, and the ſpace left betwixt them ſhould be 91 yards: By theſe means all the 
Companies thus diſpoſed ſhould extend ehemſelves in front 161 yards, and in depth 20. 
After this I would extend the Pikes extraordinary along the flanks of all the Companies on 
the left hand, at about twenty yards diſtance; and I would make of them 140 ranks of 
feven in arank, fo that they ſhould ſecure all the left flank (in depth) of the ten Battalia's, 
drawn up as I ſaid before 3 and 1 would reſerve forty files of them to guard the Baggage, 
and the unarmed people in the rear, diſtributing their Corporals and other Officers in their 
reſpeQive places. The three Conſtables or Captains I would place one at the head of 
them.another in the midſi,and a third in the rear,who ſhould execute the Office of a Tergi- 
dnufior, who was always placed in the rear of the Army. But to return to the front of 
the Army 3 I ſay, that after the Pikes extraordinary, I would place the Velites extraor- 
dinary (which are 500.) and allow them a ſpace of forty yards. By the {ide of theſe on 
the left hand I would place my men at Arms, with a ſpace of 150 yards; after them I 
would advance my light Horſe, at the ſame diſtance as 1 allowed to my men at Arms. As 
to the Velites in ordinary, I would leave them about their Battalia's, which ſhould take up 
the ſpace which I left betwixt each Company, unleſs I found it more expedient to put 
them under the Pikes extraordinary, which I would do or not do, as I found it more or leſs 
for my advantage. The Captain General of the Battalion ſhould be placed in the ſpace 
betwixt the firſt and ſecond orders of Battalia's, or elſe at the head of them, or elfe in the 
ſpace betwixt the laſt of the firſt five Battalia's, and the Pikes extraordinary, as I found it 
molt convenient : he ſhould have about him 3o or 40 ſele& men, all brave and experienc'd, 
and ſach as underliood how to execute their Commiſſion with prudence, and how to receive 
and repel a charge 3 and I would have the Captain General in the midit of the Drums and 
the Colours. 

This is the order in which I would diſpoſe my Battalion on the left wing, which ſhould 
contain half the Army, and take up in breadth 511 yards, and in depth as much as I have 
ſaid before (without reckoning the ſpace that was poſſeſſed by the Pikes extraordinary , 
which ſhould beas a Shield to the people without Arms, and take up a ſpace of about a 
hundred yards); The other Battalion I would diſpoſe on the right ſide, leaving betwixt the 
two Battalions a diliance of about 3o yards, having order'd it as the other : At the head 
of that ſpace I would place ſome pieces of Artillery behind which ſhould ſtand the Cap- 
tain General of the whole Army, with the Drums, the Standard or chief Enſign , and 


two hundred choice men about him (molt of them on foot) and amongſt them ten or 
| | more 
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' more fit to execute any command. The General himſelf ſhould be ſo mounted , and fo 


arm'd, that he might be on Horſeback, and on foot as neceſſity required. As to the Ar- 
tillery, ten pieces of Cannon would be enough for the'taking of a FTown. In the Field 
I would uſe them more for defence of my Camp, than for any Service in Battel, My 
ſmaller pieces ſhould be of 10 or 15 pound carriage, and I wonld place them in the front 
of the whole Army, unleſs the Country was ſuch that 1 could diſpoſe them ſecurely in the 
flank, where the Enemy could not come at them. 

This form and manner of ranging an Army, and putting it in oxder, may do the fame 
things in a Battel as was done either in the Macedonian Phalanx, or the Legion of the Ro- 
mans ; for the Pikes arc in the front 3 and all the foot placed in their ranks ſo that upon 
any charge or engagement with the Enemy, they are able not only to bear and ſuſtain them, 
but (according to the cuſtonrof the Phalanx) to recruit and reinforce their firſt rank, out 
of thoſe which are behind. | 

On the other ſide if they be over-power'd , and attack*d with ſuch violence that th 
are forced to give ground, they may tall back into the intervals of the ſecond Battalia be- 
hind them, and uniting with them, make up their body, and charge them briskly again ; 
And if the ſecond Battalia is not ſtrong enough to relieve them, they 1nay retire to the 
third, and fight all together in conjunCtion 3 ſo that by this order (as to the bulineſs of a 
Battel) we may ſupply and preſerve our ſelves according to the Grecian and the Romans 
way both. es | 

As to the ſtrength of an Army, it cannot be ordered more ſtrong, becauſe the two 
wings are exadtly well fortified with Officers and Arms; nor is there any thing weak but 
the rear, where the people which follow the Camp without Arms are diſpoſed, and they 
are guarded with the Pikes extraordinary 3 ſo that the Enemy cannot aflault them any 
where, but he will find them in very good order 3 neither is the rear in any great danger, 
becauſe an Enemy can be hardly ſo ſtrong as to aſſault you equally on all fides3 if you found 
he was ſo ſtrong, you would never take the field againſt him. But if he was three times 
as many, and as well ordered as you, if he divides, and weakens himſelf to attack you in 
feveral places, beat him in one, and his whole enterprize is loſt. As to the Enemies Ca- 
valry, though they out-number you, you are ſafe enough 3 for the Pikes which encompaſs 
you, will defend you from any impreſſion from them, though your own Horſe be repulſed. 
The chief Officers are moreover plac'd in the flank,ſo as they may commodiouſly command, 
and as readily obey 3 and the ſpaces which are left betwixt one Battalia and the other , and 
betwixt one rank and another, ſerve not only to receive thoſe who are diſtreſſed, but gives 
room for ſuch perſons as are ſent forward and backward with orders from the Captain : 
And as Itold you at firſt, as the Romans had in their Army about 24000 men, I would 
have our Army conſiſt of the ſame number, and as the Auxiliaries took their method of 
hghting, and their manner of drawing up, from the Legions 3 ſo thoſe Soldiers which 
you would joyn to your two Battalions, ſhould take their forni and diſcipline from them. 
Theſe things would be very caſfie to imitate, ſhould you have but one example 3 for by joyn- 
ing cither two other Battalions to your Army, or adding as many Auxiliaries, you are in 
no confuſion, you have no more to do but to double your ranks, and whereas before you 
put ten Battalia's in the left wing, put twenty now 3 or elſe you may contra&, or extend 
ther as your place and Enemy will give leave. 

Ligi. In earneſt, Sir, T am ſo well poſſe(s'd of your Army, that I fancy I ſee it drawn 
up before my eyes, which gives me an ardent delire to {ee it engaged : I would not for any 
thing inthe world that, you ſhould prove a Fabius Maximus , and endeavour no more than 


to avoid fighting, and keep the Enemy in ſuſpence 3 for I ſhould blame you more, than the 
Romans did him. 


—_———_ 


CHAP. VI. 
Toe deſcription of a Baitel. 


Fabr. D? not queſtion it, Hark, do not you hear the Artillery ? Ours have fired alrea- 
dy, but done little execution upon the Enemy 3 the'Velites extraordinary, to- 

gout with-the light Horſe advance to the charge in Troops, with the greateſt ſhout and 
ury imaginable 3 The Enemies Artillery has fired once, and the ſhot paſſed over the head 
of our Foot, without any prejudice at all. That it might not have time for a ſecond 
Volley, our elites, and our Cavalry have marched up in great haſte to poſſeſs it , and the 


Enemy 
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Enemy advancing in its defence, they axe come ſoclofſe, that neither the Artillery of one 
fide or the other can do any miſchiet. See with what courage and bravery our Souldiers 
charge with what diſcipline and dexterity they demean themſelves, thanks to the exer- 
ciſe to which they have been uſed, and the contidence that they have in our Army : Sce 
our Battalions marching up, with their Drums beating, Colours flying, .and men at Arms 
in their wings in great order to the charge : Obſerve our Artillery, which (to give place, 
and make room for our men) is drawn off by that ground which was left by the Velites : 
See how the General encourages his men, and afſures them of Victory : See how our Ve- 
| Hites and light Horſe are extended and returned to the flanks of our Army, to ſee if there 
they can find any advantage to make an impreſſion upon the Enemy 3 Now , now they 
are met Sce with what firmneſs our Battalions have received the charge without the leaſk 
noiſe or confuſion : Obſerve the General how he commands his men at Arms to make good 
their ground 3 not to advance upon the Enemy ,.nor deſert the Foot upon any occaſion 
whatever. See our light Horſe marching to charge a Body of the Enemies Harquebuſfiers 
that was hiring upon our flank; and how the Enemies Horſe come in to their rcfcue, fo 
that being encloſed betwixt the Cavalry of one fide and the other, they cannot tire, but 
are forced to retreat behind their Battalia's : See with what fury our Pikes addreſs them- 

ſelves to the fight, and our foot advanced 'already ſo near, that the Pikes are become un- 

ſerviceable 3 ſo that according to our Diſcipline the Pikes retire by little and little among 

the Shields : Sce in the mean time how a Body of the Enemies men at Arms, has diſor- 
dered our men at Arms in the left wing 3 and how according to our Diſcipline, retiring 
under the protection of our Pikes extraordinary, by their affittance they have repulſed the 
purſuers, and killed moſt of them upon the place. See the Pikes in ordinary of the firſt 

Battalia's, how they have ſheltred themſelves under the Scxdatz, and left them to make good 

the fight : See with what courage, with what ſecurity, with whac leiſure they put the Ene- 

my to the Sword. Behold how they cloſe their ranks in the tight, and are come up fo 

near they have ſcarce room Icft to manage their Swords. See with what fury che Enemy 

flyes, becauſe being armed only with Pike and with Sword, both of them are become un- 

ſerviceable 3 one becauſe of its length, the other becauſe the Enemy is too well armcd. 
See how they throw down their Arms,hcw they are wounded, killed or diſperſed.See how 

they run in the right wing 3 ſce how they fly in the left. So now we are ſafe, and the Vi- 

Qory our own. 


——_— 


C H A P. VII. 


The Authors reaſons for the occurrences it: the Battel. 


Fabr. Hat do you think now, have we not got the Victory very fortunately 3 but 
| VV we would have had it with more advantage, had I been permitted to have 
put all things in execution. You ſee there is no neceflity of making uſe either of the ſe- 
cond or third order; becauſe our Van was ſufficient to overcome the Enemy 3 ſo that I am 
enclined to ſpcak no farther upon this Subje&, unleſs it be to reſolve any doubt that may 
ariſe in your mind. 8... | 
© Luigi. You have gain'd this Victory with ſo much courage and gallantry, that I fear 
my tranſport will not give me leave to explain my felt, whether I have any ſ{cruple or not. 
Nevertheleſs preſuming upon your quickneſs, I ſhall take the boldneſs to tell you what I 
think. Firſt, therefore let me defire you to inform me, why you made uſe of your Artille- 
ry but once ? why you cauſed them to be drawn off into your Army, and made no men- 
tion of them afterward ? It ſeems to me that you placed the Enemies too high, and ordered 
them as you fancied; which might poſſibly be true 3 but if their Cannon ſhould be ſo pla- 
ced (as Ido not queſtion but many times they are) as that they ſhould play among your 
Troops,l would fain underſtand what remedy you would preſcribe 3 and tince I have begun 
to ſpeak of the Artillery, I ſhall propoſe all my ſcruples in this place, that L may have no 
occaſion to mention them hereafter. T have heard many perſons find fault with the Arms 
andorders of the ancients, as things of little or no uſe in our days, in reſpe& of the fury of 
our Cannon 3 becauſe they break all ranks, and pierce all Arms at ſuch a rate, that 
it ſcems to. them no leſs than madneſs to oppoſe any ranks or orders of men againſt 
them , and tg tire your Souldiers with the carriage of Arms that will not beable to 


| fend them. 
_ 4 Fabritio, 
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Fabr. Your demand conſiſting of many heads, requires a large anſwer. *Tis true, I 
cauſed my Artillery to play but once, and I was in doubt whether they ſhould do that 
and the reaſon is, becauſe it concerns a man more to keep himſelf from being/hurt, than to 
miſchief his enemy. You muſt underſtand, that to provide againſt the fury of great 
Guns, it is neceſſary to keep where they cannot reach you, or to place your ſelt behind ſome 
wall or bank that may ſhelter you, for there is nothing elſe that can ſecure you3 and then 
you mult be ſure that either the one or the other are able to prote& you. Thoſe Generals 
who put themſelves into a poſture to give battel, cannot place their Arniies behind a wall 
or a bank. or at a diſtance where the enemies Cannon cannot reach them 3 and therefore 
ſceing they have no way to defend themſelves abſolutely, the beſt courſe is to ſecuse them- 
ſclves as well as they can, and that is by poſſeſſing their Cannon with as much ſpeed as is 

Able. 

P The way to poſſeſs. themſelves of it, is to march up toit ſuddenly, and in as wide an or- 
der as is convenient 3 ſuddenly, that they may tire but once 3 and wide, that the execution 
may be the leſs. This is not to be done by a band of ſouldiers in order 3 for if they march 
any thing wide, they diſorder themſelvesz and if they run on in a huddle, it will be no 
hard matter for the enemy to break them. And therefore I ordered my Battel fo, that it 
might do both the one and the other 3 for having placed 1000 of the Velites in the wings, 
I commanded that as ſoon as our Artillery had tired, they ſhould advance with the light 
horſe, to ſeize upon their Cannon 3 for which reaſon our Artillery was ſhot off but once, 
and that the enemy might not have time to charge the ſecond time, and fire upon us again 3 
| for we could not take ſo much time our ſelves, but they would have had as much to do the 
ſame; wherefore the reaſon why I fired not my Cannon the ſecond time, was, that if the 
enemy fired once, they might not have leiſure to tire any more. To render therefore the 
enemies Artillery unſerviceable, the beſt remedy is to attack it with all poſſible ſpeed 3 for 
it the enemy deſerts it. *tis your own 3 if he undertakes to defend it, he muſt advance be- 
fore it, and then being betwixt it and us, they cannot fire but upon their own men. 1 
ſhould think theſe reaſons ſufficient without farther examples; yet having plenty of them 
from the ancients, I will afford you ſome of them. Ventidius being to tight the Parthians, 
(whoſe ſtrength conſiſted principally in their bows and arrows) was ſo ſubtil as to let them 
come up clole to his Camp before he would draw . out his Army, which he did, that he 
might charge them on a ſudden, before they had leiſure to ſhoot their arrows. Ceſar tells 
us, that when he was in France, being to engage with the enemy, he was charged fo brisk- 
ly, and ſo ſuddenly by them, that his men had not time to deliver their darts according to 
the cuſtome of the Romans, You ſee therefore that to fruſtrate a thing in the field which 
1s to be diſcharged at a diſtance, and to prevent its doing you any hurt, there isno better 
way than to march up to it with all ſpeed, and poſſeſs it if you can. Another reaſon mo- 
ved me likewiſe to tire my Artillery no more, which may ſeem trivial to you 3 yet to me it 
Is not ſo contemptible. There is nothing, obſtructs an Army, and puts it into greater con- 
fulion than to take away, or hinder their light ; for ſeveral great Armies have been broken 
and defeated by having their light obſtructed either with the duſt or the Sun : now there 
is nothing that cauſes greater obſcurity, or is a greater impediment to the ſight, than the 
ſmoke of Artillery z and therefore 1 think it more wiſdom to let the enemy be blind by 
$ himſelf, than for you to be blind too, and endeavour to find him. Theſe things conft- 
dered, I would either not tire my Artillery at all, or elſe (becauſe that perhaps would not 
be approved, in reſpe& of the reputation which thoſe great Guns have obtained in the 
World) 1 would place them in the wings of my Army, that when they fire, the ſmoke 
might not fly in the faces of my front, which is the flower and hopes of my Army. And 
to prove that to trouble the fight of an enemy, is a thing of more than ordinary advan- 
tage; I need bring no more than the example of Epaminonds, who to blind the eyes of 
his enemy, before he advanced to charge them, cauſed his light horſe to gallop up and 
down before their front to raiſe the duſt, and hinder their fight; which was done ſo ct- 
tcctually, that he got the Victory thereby. As to your opinion that I placed the enemies 
Cannon, and directed their bullets as I pleaſed, cauting them to paſs over the heads of my 
foot, I anſwer, that greats Guns do without compariſon oftner miſs the Infantry, than hit 
them becauſe the foot are ſo low, and the Artillery ſo hard to be pointed, that if they be 
placed never ſo little too high, they ſhoot over 3 and never fo little too low, they graze, 
and never come near them. The incquality of the ground does likewiſe preſerve the foot 
very much) for every little hill or bank betwixt the artillery and them, ſhelters them ex- 
ceedingly. As to the horſe, eſpecially the men at arms, becauſe their order is cloſer than 
the order of the light horſe, and they are to kecp tirmer in a body, they are more obnoxious 
to the Cannon, and are therefore to be kept in the rear of the Army, till the enemy has fir'd 
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his Cannon. This is moſt certain, your ſmall Field-picces, and your ſmall ſhot does 
more execution than your great pieces , againſt which the beſt remedy is to come 
to handy-blows as ſoon as you canz and though in the firſt ſome men fell, (as be 
ſure there always will). yet a good General and a good Army are not to conſider a parti- 
cular loſs, ſo much as a General 3 but rather are to imitate the Swifſers, who never refuſed 
a Battel for fear of great Guns, but puniſhed them with capital puniſhment who for fear of 
them tforſook their ranks, or gave any other ſign or expreſſion of fear. I cauſed my Ax. 
tillery to be drawn off as ſoon as I had fired them, that they might leave the held clear for 
my Battalions to advance 3 and I made no mention of them afterwards, as being quite 
uſeleſs when the Armies were joyned. You have faid likewiſe, that in reſpe of the vio- 
lence and impetuolity of thoſe Guns, many do judge the arms and the orders of the an- 
cients to be altogether uſeleſs and it ſeems by that, that the people of late have found out 
arms and orders which are ſufficient to ſecure them: it you know any ſuch thing, you will 
oblige me to impart it 3 for as yet I know none, nor can I believe that there is any to be 
found: So that I would know of them why the Infantry of our times do carry Corflets 
of iron upon their breaſts, and the horſe are arm'd Cap a pied; for ſeeing they condemn 
the ancient way of arming as uſeleſs in reſpe& of the Artillery, they may as well condemn: 
what is praGtiſed now-a<days. I would underſtaud likewiſe why the Swizzers, accordin 
to the cuſtom of the ancients, make their Battalions to conſiſt of fix or eight thouſand 
foot 3 and why other Nations have imitated them, ſeeing that order is expoſed to the ſame 
danger (upon account of the Artillery) as others are. I think it cannot eafily be anſwered, 
yet if you ſhould propoſe it to Souldiers of any judgment and experience, they would tell 
you firſt, that they go ſo arm'd, becauſe though their arms will not detend them againſt 
great Guns, yet they will ſecure them again(i ſmall ſhot, and pikes, and ſwords, and ſtones, 
and all ſuch things. They would tell you likewiſe that they keep that cloſe order like 
the Swiſles, that they may more eaſily engage the enemies foot, that they may better ſuſtain 
their horſe, and put fairer to break them. | 

; So that we ſee Souldiers are affraid of many things belides Artillery, againſt which they 
are to provide by their arms, and their orders : from whence it follows, that the better an 
Army is armed, and thecloſer and ſtronger it is drawn up, the ſafer it is. So that who- 
ever is of that opinion, is indiſcreet, or inconfiderate : for if we ſee that a ſmall part of the 
arms of the ancients which is uſed at this day, (as the Pike) and a ſmall part of their or- 
der (which are the Battalions of the Swifſers ) have been ſo ſerviceable, and contributed 
ſuch ſtrength to our Armies, why may we not belicve that the other arms and orders which 
are laid alide, might have been as beneficial and uſeful? Again, had we no regard to the 
Artillery in placing our ſelves in that ſtraight cloſe order like the Swifſers, what other or- 
ders could make us more fearful? No order certainly can naake us more fearful of the Ar- 
tillery, than that which keeps men firm and cloſe together. Belides, if.L be not frighted 
by the Artillery of the enemy when I encamp before a Town, where they can fire upon 
me with more ſecurity, becauſe I cannot come at them by reaſon of the wall, nor hinder 
them, but by my own Cannon, which will bea buſineſs of time 3 it I be not aftraid, (1 fay ) 
where they can multiply their ſhot upon me as they pleaſe, why ſhould I fear them in the 
field where I can run upon them, and poſſefs them immediately ? So that I conclude Ar- 
tillery, in my opinion, is no ſufficient impediment why we ſhould not uſe the methods of 
our anceſtors, and pra&iſe their virtue and courage. And had I not diſcourſed formerly 
with you about this ſubje*t, I ſhould have enlarged more 3 but I hall refer my {elf to what 
Ifaid then. 

Luigi. We have heard (orat leaſt it is our own faults it we have not) what you have 
diſcourſed about the Artillery 3 and that the belt courſe that can be taken again{t it, is to 
make our ſelves maſters of it with as much expedition as we can, it our Army be in the 
field, and drawing up ready to engage. Upon which 1 have one ſcruple, becauſe to me 
it ſeems poſſible that the enemy may place his Artillery in the flanks of his Army, fo as 
that it might offend you more, and yet be more capable of being defended. You have 
made (if you remember) in the ringing of your Army tor a Battel, a ſpace of four yards 
from Company to Company, and another ſpace of twenty yards from the Battalia's to the 
Pikes extraordinary : it the enemy ſhould draw up his Army in your own way, and place 
his Cannon in thoſe intervals. I believe trom thoſe places they might gaul you exceedingly, 
and with great difficulty,becauſe you could not enter into the enemies body to poſſeſs them. 

Fabr. Your ſcruple is rational, and I will endeavour to diſcuſs it, or apply a remedy. I 
have told you that thoſe Battalia's are in continual motion, either for a battel, or a march, 
and do naturally ſo ſtraighten and cloſe themſelves, that it you make your intervals nar- 
rower where you place your Artillery, they will be cloſed up in a ſhort time, ſo as they will 
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not be able to do any execution. If you make your diſtances large, to avoid one danger, 


you incur a greater, by giving the enemy opportunity not only to poſſeſs himſelf of your 


Cannon, but to rout your whole Army. But you muſt underſtand it is impoſſible to keep 
your Artillery among your ſquadrons, eſpecially thoſe which are upon Carriages, becauſe 
being drawn one way, and their mouths lying the other, it is neceflary to turn them be- 
fore you can fire upon the enemy, and to turn them takes up ſo much ſpace, that fifty of 
thoſe Carriages are enough to diſorder a whole Army. So that it is neceſſary the Artillery 
be placed without their {quadrons 3 and being fo, they may be attacked, as 1s faid before. 
But let us ſuppoſe it might be placed within the ſquadrons, and that a way might be found 
out of retaining it in the middle, and that it ſhould not hinder the cloſing of their bodies, 
nor leave a way open to the enemy. I fay that even in that caſe the —_ eaſy, and 
that is by making ſpaces and intervals in your Army for the bullets to palsz by which 
means the fury of their Artillery will become vain: and it will be no hard matter to do 
this, becauſe the enemy being delirous that it may be ſecure, will place it behind in the far- 
theſt part of the intervals, ſo that to prevent their ſhot from doing miſchief among their 
own men, it is neceſſary that it paſs always in a right line, ſo that by giving place on your 
fide, it is eafily avoided. For this is a general rule, we muſt give place to any thing that we 
are not able to reſiſt, as the Ancients did to the Elephants, and forked Chariots. I believe, 
and am aſſured that you think have ranged the Armies, and won the day yet let me tell 
you, (if what I have told you already be inſufficient ) it would be impoſſible for an Army 
ſo armed and ordered, not to beat in the very firſt encounter any other Army that ſhould be 
arm*d and ordered according, to the method of our times z which many times affords but 
one front, without any bucklers, and fo ill arm'd, that they are not able to defend them- 
ſelves againſt any enemy that is near them. 

And tor their way of drawing up, they do it in ſuch manner, that if they place their 
Battalia's in the flank one of another, they make their Army too thin ; if they place them 
behind one another, not having the way of receiving them into one another, they are all 
in confuſion, and their ranks cafily broken. And though they give three names to their 
Armies, and divide them into three Bodies, the Van-guard, Battaile, and Rear-guard, yet 
they ſerve only upon a march, and for diftin&tion of quartersz but in a fight they are 
all at the mercy of fortune, and one {mall charge defeats the whole Army. 

Luigi. I have obſerved by the deſcription of the Battel, that your horſe were repul{ed 
by the enemies horſe, and retired to your Pikes extraordinary, by whoſe afliſtance they not 
only {uftained the enemy, but beat him back again. I believe as you fay, the Pikes may 
keep off the horſe in a cloſe and groſs body like that of the Swizzers 3 but in your Army 
you have but five ranks of Pikes in the front, and ſeven in the flank, fo that I cannot ſee 
how your foot ſhould be able to ſuſtain them. 

Fabr. Though 1 told you formerly that in the Macedonian Phalanx (ix ranks of Pikes 
could charge at one time, yet you muſt underſtand, that if a Battalion of Swizzes ſhould 
conliſt of a thouſand ranks, there could charge at ouce not above four or five at the moſt 3 


becauſe their Pikes being nine yards long, a yard and an half is taken up betwixt their 
' hands3 ſo thatinthe firſt rank they have tree ſeven yards and an half. In the ſecond rank 


(belides what is taken up betwixt their hands) a yard and halt is conſumed betwixt one 
rank and the other, ſo as there remains but fix yards that can be uſed. In the third rank 
for the ſame reaſons there remains but four yards and an halt; in the fourth, three yards 
and in the fift but one and an half. The other ranks therefore are not able to reach the 
enemy, yet they ſerve to recruit the firſt ranks, as we have ſaid before, and are as a rampart 
and bulwark to the other five. If then hve of their ranks are ſufficient to ſuſtain the ene- 
mics horſe, why may not five of ours do as much, having other ranks behind to reinforce 
them, and give them the ſame ſupport, though their Pikes be not fo long? And if the 


- ranks of extraordinary Pikes which are placed in the flanks ſhould be thought too thin 3 


they way be put into a ſquare, and diſpoſed in the flank by the two Battalia's which I place 
in the laſt ſquadron of the Army, from whence they may with eaſe relieve both the front or 
the rear, and give afſiſtance to the horſe as occaſion requires. 


_- Would you always ule this order when-ever you were to give the enemy Bats 
tcl. 

Fabr. No by no means for the form of your Army is to be changed, according to the 
ſituation of the place, and the firength or number of the enemy, as I ſhall ſhew by exam- 
ple before I iniſh my diſcourſe. But this form or model is recommended to you not as the 
beſt, (though in effect it is ſo) but as a rule from whence you may take your other orders, 
and by which you may underſtand the other ways of drawing up an Army; for every 
Science has its Generalities upon which it is moſt commonly founded. Only one thing 1 


would 
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would preſs upon you to remember, and that is, That you never draw your Army up fo 
as that your front cannot be relieved by your rear 3 for whoever is guilty of that error; 
renders the greateſt part of his Army unſerviceable, and can never overcome, if he meets 
with the leait oppoſition and courage. | | 

Lzigi. I have a new ſcruple that is riſen in my mind. T have obſerved that in the dif. 
poſing of your Battalia's, you make your front of five Battalia's drawn up by the ides 
one of. another 3 your middle of three, and your rear of twoz and I ſhould think it would 
have been better to have done quite contrary 3 becauſe in my opinion an Army. is broken 
with more difficulty, when the Enemy which charges it finds more firmneſs and reſiſtance 
the further he enters it ; whereas it ſeems to me, that accotding to your order; the farther 
he enters it, the weaker he finds it. 

Fabr. 1f you remembred how the Triarii (which were the third order of the Roman 
Legions) conliſted only of 600 men, you would be better ſatisfied, when you underſtood 
they were placed always in the rear : for you wopld ſee that I according to that example, 
have placed two Battalia*s in the rear, which confiſt of 900 men 3 ſo that I chooſe rather in 
my imitation of the Romans to erre in taking more men than fewer. And though this 
example might be ſufficient to content you, yet I ſhall give you the reaſon, and it is this : 
The front of the Army is made thick and ſolid, becauſe it is that which is to endure the 
firſt ſhock and inſult of the Enemy 3 and being not to receive any recruits from elſewhere, 
it is convenient that it be well man'd, for a few would leave it too weak , aud the ranks 
too thin. But the ſecond Squadron, being to receive its friends into it, before it is to en- 
gage with the Enemy 5 it is neceſſary that it has too great intervals, and by conſequence 
mult confiſt of a leſs number than the firſt : For ſhould it conhiſt of a greater number, or 
be but equal to the firſt, either there muſt be no ſpaces or intervals at all , which would 
occaſion diforder'; or by leaving of ſpaces, they would exceed the proportion of the firſt 
Squadron , which would make your Army look very imperfe:t. As to what you ſay 
touching the impreſſion of the Enemy, That the farther he enters your Army, the weaker 
he nnds it, itis clearly a miſtake for the Enemy cannot engage the ſecond body, before the 
firſt is fallen into itz ſo that he finds the middle Battalion rather ſtronger than weaker, 
being to fight both with the firſt and fecond together. And it is the ſame. thing when the 
Enemy advances to the laſt Squadron) for there he has to encounter not only two freſh Bat= 
talia's, but with all the Battalions united and entire : And becaufe this laſt Battalion is to 
receive more men, it 1s neceflary the diſtances be greater, and by conſcquence-that their 
number be leſs. | | bg, 

Luigi. lam very well ſatisfied with what you have ſaid 3 but pray anſwer me this 3 It 
the five firſt Battalia's retire into the three Battalia's which are in the middle , and then 
thoſe eight into the two Battalia's in the rear, I cannot conceive it poſſible that the eight 
Battalia's firſt, and afterwards the ten, can be comprehended (when eight or ten) in the 
ſame ſpace as when they were but hve. 3 | 

Fabr. The tirſi thing Ianfwer is this, That the ſpace is not the fame 3 for the five Batta- 
la's in the front were drawn up with four ſpaces in the middle , which were cloſed up 
when they fell in with the three Battalia's in the midſt, or the two in the rear. Beſides 
there remains the ſpace betwixt the Battalions, and that alſo which is betwixt the Batta- 
lia's and the Pikes extraordinary 3 which ſpace altogether, do give them room enough. 

To this it may be added, That the Battalia's take up another place when they are drawn 
up in order.before their retreat , than they do after they are preſlgd 3 for in their retreat, 
they either contract or extend their Orders. They open their orders, when they fly: they 
contra& them when they retreat 3 ſo that in this caſe it would be beſt to contract. Be- 
lides the five ranks of Pikes'in the Van, having received the firſt charge, are to fall back 
thorow the Battalia's into the rear of the Army, and give way to the Scxdati or Shields to 
advance3 and thoſe Pikes falling into the rear of the Army, may be ready tor any Service 
in which their Captain ſhall think fit to employ them 3 whercas , did they not retire after 
the Battel was joyned, they would be altogether ufeleſs. And by this means the ſpaces 
which were left to that purpoſe, are made big enough to receive all forces that are remain- 
ing. And yctit thoſe ſpaces were not {ufficient,” the flanks on both tides are men and not 
walls, which opening and enlarging their ranks, can make ſuch diſtances as will be able to 
reccive them. | FO 

Lwigi. The ranks of Pikes extraordinary which you place in the flank of your Army, 
when the Battalia's in the front fall back into the Battalia's in the middl2 , would you 
have them ftand firm, and continue, as two wings tothe Army, or would you have them 
retire with the Battalia's ? If you were willing they ſhould, Ido not ſee how it was pollt- 
ble, having no Battalia's (with intervals) behind them to give them reception. 
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Fabr. If when the Enemy forces the Battalia's to retire, he does not preſs them too 
hard, they may fiand firm in their order, and flank the Enemy when the Batralia's in the 
front are retired. But if they be charged ( as. may be reaſonably expected) and the Ene- 
my be ſo ſirong as to force the other, they may retire with them, and. that without diff- 
culty, thoagh there be no Battalia's behind with ſpaces to receive them 3 tor the Body in 
the midi may double to the right, and thruſt one file into another , as we ſhall ſhow more 
at large when we ſpeak of the manner of doubling of files. *Tis true, to double in a, 
retreat you muft take another way than what F have deſcribed, for I told you the fecond 
rank was to enter into the firſt, the fourth into the third, and ſo on : But here in this caſe 
we mult not begin in the front, but in the rear, to the end that by doubling our ranks we 
may retreat, and not advance. | | 
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F _— anſwer now to whatever may be objeQed again my Battcl, as I have 
drawn it up before you, I muſt tell you again that I have ordered and en- 
aged it in that manner for two reaſons 3 one to ſhow you how it is to be drawn up 3 the 
other to ſhow you how it is to be exerciſed. As to the drawing up of an Army, 1 doubt 
not but you underſtand it very well; and asto the exerciling, I muſt te}l you, it ought to 
be done as often asis poſſible, that the Captains may learn to keeptheir Companies in-thefe 
orders 3: for it belongs to every particular Souldier to keep the orders exaGt in every Batta- 
lia 3 and to every Captain to keep his Company exa&t with the order of the whole Army, 
and know how to obey the command of the General. It is convenient likewiſe that they 
underſtand how to joyn one Battalia with another, how to take their place in a moment) 
and therefore it is convenient that the Colours of each Company may have its number of 
Soldiers deſcribed in.itz for the greater commodity of commanding them , and that. the 
Captain and Soldiers may underſtand one another with the more eaſe 3 and as in the Bat- 
talia*s, ſo it is convenient hkewiſe in the Battalions, that their numbers ſhould be known, 
and deſcribed in the Colonel's Enſign : That you ſhould know the number of the Battalion 
in the left or right wing as alſo of the Battalia's in the front, or the middle, and ſo con< 
{cquently of the reſt. It is convenient likewiſe that there be degrees of Offices and Com- 
mands to raiſe men as it were by ſteps, to the great honours of an Army. For example, 
The tirft degree ſhould be File-leaders, or Corporals 3 The ſecond ſhould have the com- 
mand. of fifty ordinary Velites z The third of a hundred , with the title of Centwrion - 
The fourth ſhould command the firſt Battaliaz the fift, the ſecond 3 the fixt, the third ; 
and fo on tothe tenth Battalia, whoſe place ſhould be next in honour to the Captain Ge- 
neral of the Battalion, to which command no perſon ſhould be advanced, but he'who has 
paſſed all thoſe degrees. And becauſe befides theſe Officers, there are three Coxftables or 
Commanders of the Pikes extraordinary, and two of the Velites extraordinary, Idid not 
much care if they were placed in the ſame quality with the Captain of the firſt Battalis, 
nor would it trouble me it fix men more were preferred to the fame degree, that each of 
them might put himſelf forward, and do ſome extraordinary thing to be preferred to the 
ſecond Battalia, If then each of theſe Captains underſtands in what place his Battalia is 
to be ranged, it muſt neceſſarily follow, that at the firſt ſound of the Trumpet (the Stan- 
dard being ere&ed) the whole Army will fall into its place. And this is the' firſt exerciſe 


- towhich an Army is to be accuſtomed, that is toſay, to cloſe and fall in one with another, 


to do which, it is convenient to train them often, and uſe them to it every day. 

Luigi, What mark and difference would you appoint for the Standard of the whole 
Army, beſides the number deſcribed as aforeſaid ? 

Fabritio, The Lieutenant General's Enſign ſhould have the Arms of his General or 
Prince, and all the reſi ſhould have the ſame Arms with ſome variation in the Field or 
Colours, as the Prince ſhall think beſt, for it imports not much what their Colours are, ſo 
they diſtinguiſh one Company from another. But let us paſs to the other exerciſe, in 
which an Army is to be train'd 3 that is in its motions » to be taught how to march,advance, 
or fall back with exact diſtance and time, and to be ſure that in their marches a juſt order 
be obſerved. The third exerciſe is, Teaching them to manage their Arms, and charge, 
in ſuch a manner, as that afterwards they may do both dexterouſly when they come to 
tight 3 teaching them hoy to play their Artillery, and how to draw them off when there” 
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is occaſion 3 Teaching the Velites extraordinary toadvance out of their places, and after 
a counterfeit charge, to xetreat, to them again., 'Leachjng the tirſt Battalia*s (as if they 
were over-powered) to fall back into the intervals of the ſecond, and all of them after- 
wards into the third, and having done ſo, to divide again, and return to their old pots ; 
in ſhort, they are © to: he accuſtomed in;this exerciſe, thatgvery thing may be known and 
familiar to every Soldjex, which with continual pragice is \galily obtained, The fourth 
exerciſc inſtxucts your Soldiers inthe uſefulneſs of the Drums, and Trumpets, and Colours, 
informing them gf the commands qf. their Captain, by the beating of.the one, the ſound- 
ing of theother, and the diſplaying and flouriſhing of the third : for being well uſed to 
them, they will underſtand what they are to do by them, as well as if they were directed 
by word of mouth : And becauſe the effe& of theſe commands depend altogether upon 
theſe kind of ſounds, 1 ſhall tell you what kind of Inſtruments the Ancients made uſe of in 
their Wars. The Lacedemonians (if we may believe Thucidides) in their Armies made 
uſe of the Flute, conceiving that Harmony more apt to infuſe gravity than fury into their 
Soldiers. Induced-by the ſame xeaſon, the Carthaginians ſounded their charges upon the 
Harp 3 with which Inſtrument they began the fight. Alzatte King of Lydia, in his Wars 
made uſe of them both : But Alexander the Great, and the Komans ufed Horns and 
Trumpets, ſuppoling the clangor and noiſe of thoſe Inl{truments would enflame the cou- 
rage of their men, and make them more valiant in fight. But as in the arming of our 
Army, we have followed the way both of the Greek, and the Roman 3 fo in the choice of 
our Inſtruments of Intelligence, I would folow the Cuſtoms both of the one Nation and 
the-other. IT would have therefore the Trumpets placed by the Lieutenant-General as 
Inftruments not-only proper to excite and enflame your Army, but fitter to be heard, and 
by conſequenceapter to derive your commands than afiy of the other. The reſt of thoſe 
kind of Inftruments E would have placed about the Captains and Colonels of the Batta- 
lions : I would have alſo a ſmaller fort of Drums and Flutes, which ſhould be beaten and 
played upon not as'we donow'in our fights, but as our Tabours and Flagelets do in our 
fealts : The General with his Trumpets ſhould fignifie when his Army is to make a ftand, 
when to advance, when to wheel, when to retire, when to make uſe of the Artillery, 
when the Velites extraordinary are to move, and by the variation of the ſounds, to dire& 
his Army in all the Marches and Counter-marches that are generally uſed ; and I would 
have the Trumpets followed afterwards by the Drums. And becauſe this exerciſe is of 
oreat conſequence in an Army, -it imports very much that it be frequently taught. As to 
the Horſe, they ſhould have Trumpets too, but of a lefler and different ſound from thoſe 


about the Lieutenant-General. And this is all--that has occurred to my memory in the - 


ordering, and exerciſing of an Army. 

Luigi. I beſeech you Sir, let me not trouble you too much, if Idefire to be fatisfed in 
one thing more 3 and that is, for what reaſon you cauſed your light Horle and Velites ex- 
traordinary to advance againſt the Enemy with great ſhouts and clamours, and crys 3 and 
when afterwards the Body and remainder of the Army came to charge, may did it with 
extraordinary filence ? I confeſs I cannot comprehend the reaſon, and theretore I beg your 
explanation. : 

Fabr. The opinion of the ancient Generals have been different in that point , whether 
an Enemy was to be charged hilently and without noiſe, or with all the clamour could be 
made : The filent way is beſt to keep your men firm in their orders, and to ſignifie the 
Commands of the General : but the obſireperous way is beſt to Excite the courage of your 
Soldiers, and diſmay the Enemy : and becauſe I thought in both caſes there was ſome- 
thing of advantage, I made uſe of them both, and cauſed thoſe to advance with clamour, 
and theſe with ſilence 3 for I cannot think that an univerſal and perpetual noiſe can be any 
advantage, becauſe it hinders orders from being derived, which is a moſt pernicious thing : 
nor is it likely that the Romans uſed thoſe ſhouts after the firſt ſhock, for Hiſtory tells us, 
that many times by the exhortation and encouragement of their Officers , the Souldiers 
which were flying, were ſtopped, and rallyed, and diſpoſed immediately into new Orders, 
Which could not be, where the Officers could not have been heard. 
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CH AP. I. 


The conſiderations and ſubtleties to be uſed in the drawing up 
an Army to fight. 


Ecing the ViQory has been ſo honourably obtained under my Condud, I 
think it diſcretion to tempt fortune no farther, knowing how much ſhe is 
variable, and inconſtant. Wherefore my defire is to relign my Authority, 
and that Zanobi may take it upon him according the Order propoſed of trans- 

ferring it to the youngeſt : and I know he will not refuſe that honour, (or rather trouble) 

both in complacency to me, and as being naturally the more couragious of the two; for he 
fears not to engage in theſe kind of conflits, though there be as much likelyhood of his 
miſcarriage as conqueſt. | 

Zanobi, 1 ſhall refuſe no Office into which you ſhall put me, though I muſt needs fay, 

I could more willingly have been an auditor 3 for your ſcruples and demands have hitherto 

given me more ſatisfaQion, than any thing I could have objected my ſelf. But I think, 

Seignor Fabritio, it would be better if you proceed (provided your patience will ſerve, 

and that we do not tire you with our Ceremonies). 

Fabritio. You rather oblige me Sir , for this variety of Interrogators, gives me to 
underſtand the vanity of your judgments and appetites. But is there any thing behind 
that you would have added to what has been ſpoken before ? 

Zanobi, There are two things of which.I would willingly be fatisfied before we paſs 
any farther. One is, whether you have any other way of drawing up an Army : The 
other is, what refle&ions or conliderations a General is to have, before he comes to a Bat- 
tel; and when any accident intervenes, how it is to be avoided. 

Fabr. I ſhall endeayour to fatisfie you, but not by anſwering diſtinly to your demands z 
for whilt I anſwer to one, it happens many times that I ſeem to anſwer to the other 3 I 
have told you how I would have my Army.drawa up, that according to that model , any 
other figure may be taken, as the number of the Enemy, and the nature of your ground 
does require 3 for in that caſe, one is toact according to the condition both of the one and 
the other. 

But take notice of this, That there is no way more dangerous, than to extend the front 
of your Army too much, vnleſs it be very pumerous. and firong : Otherwiſe you are to 
draw it up cloſe and thick, rather than wide and thin. For when your Forces are few in 
reſpe& of the Enemy, you muſt look out for other remedies, as by drawing your Army 
up, ſo as it may be fortified by ſome River, or Fen, that may ſecure you behind 3 or forti- 
fied in the flanks by ſome ditch or entrenchment, as Ceſar's was in France ; and this ought 

- to bea general rule to you, that you extend or contra your front according both to your 

own number, and the number of your Enemy. If the Enemy be not ſo numerous, and 

your men as well diſciplin'd as they, you are to make choice ot an open place, where you 
may not only encompaſs 'the Enemy, but diſtend yopr own ranks: For in firaight and 
narrow places, not being able to make uſe of your orders, you cannot make uſe of your 
advantage. For this reaſon the Romans did moſt commonly make choice of open and 
cleer places, and avoided ſuch as were diflicult and cloſe. But if your Army be ſmall, or 
your men inexpcricnced, you muli do quite contrary (as I faid betore)) and mult find out 
ſome place where your tew men may dctend themſclves, or where their inexperience may 
do you no hurt : In that caſe you are to chooſe ſome hill or eminence from whence you 
may come down upon the Enemy with more force 3 yet muſt you have this caution not to 
draw up your Arniy upon any Strand or Sca-coalt,. nor under the command of any hill , 
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of which the Enemy may poſſeſs himſelf, becauſe you will be expoſed thereby to the Ene- 
mics Cannon without retnedy, and be unable to do them miſchief with any convenience. 
In the drawing up an Army for Battel, great regard is likewiſe to be had to the ſun and 
the wind, that neither the one nor the other be in your face, for they are great impedi- 
ments to your ſight, one with its beams, and the other by raiſing the duſt, and carrying 
the | ang into your eyes 3 beſides, the wind being contrary, is a great diſadvantage in 
rendring the blows which they give the Enemy more languid and weak and as to the 
Stiri, you muſt not only take care that it be not in your face, nor docs you no prejudice in 
the beginning of the tight, but that it does you no injury when it gets up : wherefore the 
beſt way is when you draw up your men, to haveit if poſſible on their backs, that many 
hours may paſs before it can come about into their faces. 

Hanibal knew this advantage very well, and made uſe of it in the Battel of Canna, and 
Mirits did the ſame againſt the Cimbrians, If you be weaker in Horſe, it is your beſt 
way to draw up among the Vines or the Woods, and ſuch other impediments, as in our 
tires the Spaniards did when they beatthe French in the Kingdom of Naples near Cirig- 
#uola. And it has been many times ſeen that the ſame Soldiers which have been worſted 
and baffled before 3 by only changing their order, and ſhifting their ground, have recovered 
the Vidtoryz Thus it was with the Carthaginians, who having been many times worſted 
by Marcus Regulus, were afterwards Victorious by the Condudt of Xantippus the Lacede- 
monian, who cauſed them to come down into the plain, where they might have room for 
their Horſe, and their Elephants, and by ſo doing they were too hard for the Romaxs. 

According to the practice of the Ancients , I have obſerved, That all great Generals 
when they have known which quarter of the Enemy was the ſtrongeſt , and where they 
have fortified moſt 3 they have not oppoſcd the ſtrongeſt part of their Army againſt it; 
but have choſe rather to confront it with the weakeſt of their diviſions, and with thcir 
ſtrongeſt attack the weakeſt of the Enemies. When afterwards they came to engage , 
they commanded the ſtrongeſt of their Squadrons that they ſhould not only ſtand firm, 

and receive the charge without making any advance , whilſt the weaker parts had orders 
toſuffer thernſelves to be overcome, and by giving ground gradually , to fall behind che 
rear of the Army. This Artifice procures two gteat diſorders to the Enemy. The firſt 
is, that the ſtrongeſt part of his Army is environ'd inſenſibly; the other is, that imagining 
their Vidory certain by the retreat of their Enemy, they fall frequently into diforder,which 
many times robs them of that Victory of which they thought themſelves fo certain. Cor- 
zelius Scipio being in Spain againſt the Carthaginians , under the command of Aſdrubal ; 
and knowing that Aſdrubal underſtood very well that in the drawing up his Army , he 
put the Roman Legions ( which were the ſtrength and flower of his Army) in the 
midſti, and that Aſdrubal in probability would do the like. When they came afterwards 
to fight, he changed his order, put his Legions in the Wings, and his light arm'd men in 
the body 3 when the Battel was joyned, he commanded his Body to ſlacken their march 
on a ſudden, and the Wings to double their pacez ſo that only the Wings on both {ides 
engaged, and the Bodies on both ſides being at a diſtance one from the other, came not up 
to one another, and the ftrongelt part of Scipio's Army, fighting better than the weakeſt 
of Aſdrubals, he overcame them. In thoſe days that firatagem was well enough 3 but 
in our days by reaſon of our Artillery, it is unpradticable 3 tor the ſpace which would be 
left betwixt the two Bodies would give opportunity to the Artillery to play, which as we 
ſaid before, would be very dangerous : So then that way is to bE laid aſide 3 and the way 
which I recommended before is to be uſed, which is to charge with your whole Army, 
and ſet your weakeſt Squadrons retire. When a General finds his Army ſtronger than his 
Enemies, if he would encompals it inſenſibly, and that the Enemy may not prevent him, 
let him draw up his Army to an cqual front with the adverſary : afterwards in the heat of 
the tight let him order them by little and little to retire in the front, and let the Wings ad- 
vance as gradually, and it will always happen that the Enemy ſhall be encompaſſed before 
he is aware. 

When a General would fight, and be ſure not to be routed, let him draw up his Army 
near ſome place of retreat or ſecurity, as either Fens, Mountains, or ſome ſtrong inexpug- 
nable Town ; for in that caſe he may purſue the Enemy, but the Enemy cannot purſue 
him. Haxibal made uſe of this cunning when his fortune began to decline, and he began 
to apprehend the Conduct of Marcelius. Some Generals to diſturb the orders of the Ene- 
my, have commanded their light armed men to begin the Battel, and when it is once 
joyned, to retire among the ranks. When afterwards it grows hotter, and both fides are 
thorowly engaged, they have had vrders to draw forth out of the flanks of the Army, and 
having flanked the Enzmy unexpectedly, they have difordercd and broke him: 1t any 
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- one finds himſelf weaker in Horſe, beſides the ways propoſed before, he may place a Bat- 


talia of Pikes behind them , and draw them up in ſuch manner , that in the heat of the 
Battel they may open, and give way for the Pikes to paſs thorow them, and by {o doing, 
he ſhall be ſure to prevail. Several have accuſtomed their light armed men to tight among 
their Horſe, and they have been found to give the Horſe very good aſliltance. 

Of all thoſe who are famous for drawing up Battels, Han:bal and Scrpio are the moſt 
renowned for the great skill that both of them expreſſed in their conflict in Africa but 
becauſe Hanibal's Army was compoſed of  Carthaginians, and Auxiliaries of ſeveral Na- 
tions, he placed 80 Elephants in his front 3 behind them he placed his Auxiliaries, next 
them his Carthaginians, and laſt of all his Italians, in whom he could not ſafely confide ; 
and the reaſon why he ordered them ſo, was becauſe the Auxiliaries having the Enemy in 
their faces, and finding themſelves cloſed up with Carthaginians at their backs, ſhould not 
think of flying, but being under a neceſſity to tight, he did hope they might either over- 
come, or ſo harraſs the Enemy, that when he came up with his freſh men, he might the 
more eaſily overthrow them. Againſt this order Scipio placed his Haſtati, Principes, and 
Triarii in his accuſtomed manner, fo as upon occalion they might be received one into 
the other. 

The front of his Army he made up with great ſpaces, but that it might appear cloſe and 
united to the Enemy, he tilled them up with his Velites , with order that as ſoon as the 
Elephants came upon them, they ſhould retire, and entring among the Legions by the 
ordinary ſpaces, leave a way open for the Elephants to paſs, by which micans the fury and 
execution of the Elephants being evaded, they came preſently to handy-blows, and the 
Carthaginians were overcome. 

Zanobi, In your deſcription of the fight, you have cauſed me to remember how Sci- 
#0 in the engagement cauſed not his Haſtati to retire into the ranks of the Principes, but 
divided them, and cauſed them to retire into the Wings of the Army to give place to the 
Principes when they were to advance againſt the Enemy : I would know therefore for 
what reaſon he differed from the ordinary cuſtom. 

Fabritio. Twill tell you : Hanibal had placed the ſtrength of his Army in the ſecond 
divilion 3 ſo that Scipio to oppoſe them with equal courage, united the Prixcipes and the 
Triarii together , infomuch as the intervals of the Principes being filled up by the 
Triarii, there was no ſpaces left for the reception of the Haſtati > wherefore he cauſed 
the Haſtati to open to the right and left, and fall in with the Wings of the Army. 
But you muſt obſerve that this way of dividing the firſt Squadron, is not to be uſed but 
when the other is Superior for then you may do it conveniently, as Scipio did 3 but being 
inferiour or under any repulſe, it is not to be done without manifeſt danger , and there- 
forc it is neceſſary that you have ſpaces behind in your other Squadrons that may be rea- 
dy to receive you. | | 

But to return to our diſcourſe. The ancient Aſians among other contrivances to miſ- 
chief their Enemy, made uſe of certain Chariots with Sythes faſtned to the Sides of them, 
which ſerved not only to open the Squadrons of the Enemy with their force , but to cut 
and kill them with their Sythes. Againſt theſe Chariots, they had three ways to defend 
themſelves 3 cither by the cloſeneſs of their ranks, or by receiving them into their ranks 
(as they did the Elephants) or by ſome other vigorous refiſtance , as Sills the Roman did 
againſt Archelaus, who had ſtore of thoſe Chariots to repel them Silla cauſed ſeveral 
ſtakes to be pitched into the ground before his firſt Squadron, which putting a ſtop to the 
carreer of the ſaid Chariots, prevented the execution which they would otherwiſe have 
done. And it isobſervable the new method that Silla uſed in ranging his Army for 
placing his Velites and light Horſe behind 3 and all his compleat arm'd Soldiers before, he 
left intervals dufficient to receive them which were behind when they had occation to march 
up 3 fo that the fight being begun, by the aſſiſtance of the Horſe (who had room to paſs 
thorow the firſt Squadron to the charge) he obtained the Victory. 
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CHAP. Il. 
The arts which are to be uſed during the Fight. 


Fabr. O diſturb the Army of the enemy when the Battel is joyned, it is neceſſary to 
| invent ſome way or other to affright them, either by ſpreading a report of ſup- 
plies that are hard by, or counterfeiting ſome repreſentation of them that may diſmay the 
enemy, and facilitate their defeat. = | 
Minutins Ruffus, and Acillus Glabrio two of the Roman Conſuls were 5skilful in this 
art. Caius Sulpitius cauſed all the boys and tefuſe of his Army to mount upon mules and 
other beaſts that were unſerviceable in fight, and placed them at a diſtance upon a hill, and 
drawn up in ſuch _ that they appeared like a compleat body of horſe, when he was en- 
gaged with the Frencly, and the enemies apprehenſion of that body got Szlpitius the Vi- 
Gtory. Marius made uſe of the ſame ſiratagem when he fought, againſt the Germaxs: if 
then theſe falſe alarms and repreſentations are of ſuch uſe and advantage in time of Bat- 
tel, true ones mult needs be more efficacious, eſpecially if they fall upon the enemies flank 
or rear whilſt the battel is joyned : which indeed is not cafy to be done, unleſs the nature 
of the Country contributes 3 for if it be open and plain, you cannot conceal any part of 
your Forces, as is neceſſary to be done in thoſe caſes; but in woody or mountainous Coun- 
tries you may conceal ſome of your Troops in ſuch manner as they may fall ſuddenly and 
unexpeQedly upon the enemy, which will give you a certain Victory. It is many times 
of great importance to ſpread a rumour abroad during the Fight, that the enemies Gene- 
ral is flain, or that he is beaten in another part of the Army, which ( as the other) has many 
times been the cauſe of a Victory. The enemies horſe are often difordered by the repre- 
{ſentation of ſtrange figures, or the making of ſome unufual noiſe, as Creſus did, who op- 
poſed camels againſt horſe 3 and Pyrrh#s when he confronted their Cavalry. with his Ele- 
phants z the ſirangeneſs of which fight affrighted them fo, that nothing was ſtrong enough 
to keep them from diſorder. In our days the Turk defeated the Sophz of Perſia, and the 
Soldan of Syria only with the noiſe of his Guns, which being unuſual to their horſe, diſ- 
ordered them in ſuch manner, that the Turk got the Victory without any great trouble. 
The Spaniards to diſtract the Army of Amilcar, placed in the front of their Army certain 
Chariots filled with flax, and drawn by oxen, to which flax (when the enemy -came up to 
charge) they put fire, and the oxen running from the fire, ruſh'd furiouſly into the Army 
of Amilcar, and put it to the rout. It is an unuſual practice (as we have ſaid before) to 
{urprize and diſturb the enemy with ambuſcades where the Country is convenient : but 
where it is open and large, many have made great holes in the grqund, and covered them 
with ſtraw and earth lightly, leaving certain ſpaces ſolid and firm for their own retreat 3 
over which having retired cunningly in the.heat of the fight, the enemy purſuing, has fallen 
in, and been ruined. If during the tight any ill accident happens that may diſcourage 
your Souldiers, *tis prudence to difſemble it, and turn it to advantage, as Twullus Hoſtiliug 
did, and Lwcius Scilla who obſerving in the heat of the Battel a party of his Troops go 
over to the enemy, to the great diſheartening of the reſt, cauſed it to be publiſhed quite 
thorow his Army that it was done by his order, which not only djſpelled the apprehenfion 
that was among them, but encouraged them in ſuch manner that it got him the Victory. 
Silla having commanded out a party upon ſome enterprize, and all of them being killed in 
fight of his Army, that the reſt might not be terrified, told them he ſent them on purpoſe, 
becauſe he had found them unfaithtul. Sertorizs fighting a battel in Spain, flew one of his 
own men, who brought hini news that one of his great Officers was killed, and the rea- 
ſon was, lelt telling it to the reſt, it might pothbly have diſcouraged them. It is no eaſy 
matter to detain an Army, (if it be once tottering and inclining to tun ) and to bring it to 
fight again : but you mult conſider it with this diltinQion, either it-is wholly diſordered, 
and then it is impoſſible to recover it 3 or elſe it 1s diſordered but in part, and there is ſome. 
remedy. Many of the Roman Generals have ſtop'd the flight of their Armies by putting 
themſelves at the head of them, and as it were upbraiding them by their cowardize. Lucius 
Silla ſceing part of his Troops routed, and purſued by the forces of Mithridates, rode up 
to the head of them with his {word in his hand, and cryed out to them, IF any body ask, 
yore where you haye left your General, tell him yore left him fighting in Boetla. Attilius the 
Conſul oppoſed thoſe who fought bravely againſt thoſe who ran away telling them that if 
they did not face about, they thould be killed by their friends as well as their encmies. Philip 


King of Macedon underitanding that his Souldiers were affraid of the Sythians, _ 
Fae | | Rrr in 
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hind his Army certain of the faithfulleſt of his horſe, with commiſſion to kill any man that 
fled 3 ſo that his men chooting to die rather fighting than flying, overcame their adverſa- 
ries. Several of the Roman Generals have wreſted an Enfign out of the hands of their 
Souldiers, and throwing it among the enemy, promiſed a reward to him who ſhould reco- 
ver it 3 and this they did not ſo much to hinder the flight of their own men,as to give them 
occalion of doing ſome greater exploit upon the enemy. 


_ 


CHAP. IL. 


— 


Stratagems after the Fight. 


Fabr. Y Do not think it impertinent to add to this diſcourſe ſuch things as happen after 
the Fight, eſpecially ſeeing they are but ſhort, and not to beOmitted becauſe they 

are conformable to the matter which we have in hand. But fince one of theſe two things 
muſt happen, either that we-gain the Victory, or loſe it I fay, that when we gain it, we 
are to purſue it with the greateſt diligence we can, and rather imitate Ceſar in this caſe 
than Hanibal, who for not following his Victory, and puſhing it on after he had defeated 
the Romans at Cannas, loſt the whole Empire of the Romans, which fortune had almoſt 
thruſt into his hands. Ceſar on the other fide never reſted after a Victory, but followed 
the enemy with greater fury than he attacked them at firſt. But when the day' is loſt, a 
wiſe General is to conſider the beſt that he can make of it, eſpecially if there be any thing 
of his Army remaining. a | 

The advantage that may arife, is from the inadvertency of the enemy, who many times 
tranſported with his ſucceſs, grows negligent and remiſs, and gives opportunity to the 
enemy to revenge himſelf, as Martizs the Roman did upon the Carthaginian Army, who 
having ſlain the two Scipto's, and routed their forces, not valuing thoſe which remained, 
were {uddenly affaulted and broken 3 for it is frequently ſeen, nothing is perpetrable ſo 
calily, as what the enemy fancies you can never attemp3 for commonly men {ſuffer moſt, 
where they are moſt ſecure. A General therefore, when he cannot carry the Victory, is to 
endeavour with all poſſible induſtry that his loſs may be as little as may bez and to do 
this, it is neceſſary to order things ſo that the enemy may not eaſily purſue, or be in a ca- 
pac:!ty to retard you, | 

As to the way of hindering the purſuit of the Conqueror 3 ſeveral Generals, as ſoon as 
they found their condition, and that it was not poſſible to continue the Fight, have order- 
cd their inferior Commanders to ſeparate, and fly in ſeveral parties, and meet again at a 
place which he aſſigned 3' and the enemy not daring to divide his Army for fear of a de- 
tign, has let all, or the greateſt part of the conquered eſcape. Others have thrown the beſt 
ot their goods in the way, that the enemy following might be delayed by the prize, and 
ſuffer them to ger off. Titus Dimins uſed no ſmall art to conceal the loſs which he had 
ſuſtained in the fight 3 for having 'endured the brunt of the Battel from morning till 
night with the loſs of many of his men 3 when night came, he cauſed moſt of them to be 
buried privately : rhe next morning the enemy finding ſo many of their own men dead, 
and fo few of the Romaxs, concluded themſelves beaten, and fled. And now I ſuppoſe 
(though confuſedly) I have in ſome meaſure ſatisfied your demands. 


h— 


—_— 


CHAP. IV. | 
Two other ways of ranging an Army to fight. 


F abr, "EF" 1s true, as to the formand model of drawing up an Army to tight, it remains 

that I let you know that ſometimes ſome Generals have drawn them up in the 
figure of a wedge pointing in the front, ſuppoſing it the properefi way to pierce, and make 
an imp1eiſion upon the enemy. In oppoſition to this, the way was for the adverſary to 
draw up in the tigure of a pair of ſhears, which being opened, were to receive the point of the 
wedge, encloſe it, and charge it on all fides, And about this, let me recommend to you 


* this General rule, that the beſt remedy to be uſed againſt the deſign of an enemy, is to do 


that bravely of your ſelt, to which you percejve he would endeavour to force you : for do- 
ing it voluntarily you do it orderly, and to your own profit and advantage z whereas 


it 
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if you do it by conſtraint, you do it to your ruine. I will not repeat any thing that I have 
Aid before, to contirm my diſcourſe. But this is moſt certain, if your adverſary thinks to 
open, and as it were cleave your Army with his wedge, it you keep your Army open in the 
figure of the ſhears, and receive them in the middle, you cut them to pieces, and they can 
do you no hurt. 

 Hanibal placed his Elephants in the front of his Army, thinking thereby to have pierced 
the Army of Scipio with more caſe ; but Scipio ranging his men in the form of a pair of 
ſhears, and receiving him in an open poſture, gain'd the Victory, and Hanibal was loſt. 
' Asdrubal placed the beſt and ſtrongeſt of his men in the front of his Army to make 
the better charge upon the enemy 3 Scipio commanding his middle men in the front to re- 
treat inſenſibly, and give place, was ſo cunningly obeyed, that the enemy was drawn in, 
and defeated : fo that you ſee thoſe deſigns are many times the: occaſion of his Victory 
againſt whom they are deſigngd. | 


CHAP. V. 
of the conſtraint and advantage a man may have to fight. 


Fabr. þ my memory does not fail, it remains yet that I ſay ſomething touching the things 
which a wiſe General is to conſider before he comes to an engagement. And the 
firſt thing I ſhall ay upon this ſubje& is, that a General is never to corhe to a Field-fighe 
unleſs he be conſtrained, or has ſome more than ordinary advantage. His advantage may 
lye in the nature of the Place, in the diſcipline of his Army, or the ntmber or excellence 
of his Men. And his neceſfity conſiſts in finding his condition fach, that without fighting 
he muſt be certainly deſtroyed : as where money is wanting, where victuals are defetive, 
and where the enemy is in expeation of ſupplics: in thele caſes a General is always to 
venture, though he fights upon diſadvantage for *tis better fighting where fortune may 
avour you, than not to try her at all, and be certainly ruined 3 and in this caſe it would 
be as great a fault in a General not to tight, as it would be if he had an opportunity of de- 
eating his adverſary, and was cither too ignorant to know it, or too cowardly or delatory 
to make uſe of it. The advantages which occur in the conduct . of war do many times 
proceed from the enemy, and ſomtimes from your own prudence. Many have been ſur- 
prized and routed-in their paſſage over Rivers, by the dexterity of the enemy, who having 
torborn them till half of them were over, have fallen ſuddenly upon them, and put them 
to the rout, as Ceſar ſerved the Swizzers when he cut off a tourth: part of their Army, by 
reaſon that they were ſeparated by a River. Sometimes it happens that your enemy 1s 
tired, and weary, having followed you with too much haſte and inconlideration 3 and in 
that caſe finding your own Army vigorous and ſtrong, you are not to loſe your opportu- 
rity, Belides, it your enemy preſents you Battel in the morning betimes, you are not im- 
mediately to draw out your Army and fight him, but are rather to protract and ſpin out 
the time for ſome hours, ( ſtill offering and pretending to come forth) that their impatience 
of delay, or ſtanding ſo long to their arms, may rebate the fury with which they came; and 
as ſoon as you tind them cool, and off of their tirſt ardor, then you may come forth, and 
charge them as ſmartly as you can. Scipio and Metells made uſe of this way in Spain, the 
one againſt Aſdruhal; the other againſt Sertorizs, If the enemy has leſſened his power 
by dividing his Army, (as Scipio did in Spain) or by any other occalion, then alſo a good 
General may try his fortune with credit. : 
The greatelt part of the graveſt Generals have choſen rather to receive than give the 
. Charge, becauſe the fary of an enemy is eaſily ſuſtained by thoſe who ſtand firm and cloſe 
in their ſtation 3 and being once check'd, it turns into cowardize. Fabins being ſent againit 
the Samyites and the Gazls, received their fury with that indiſcompoſednes and tranquility, 
that he conquered them both, but Decizs his Colleague not following his example, miſ- 
carried, and was lain» Some who have been poſſefled too much of the courage of their 
enemy, have choſe to begin the Fight in the evening towards night, that their Army being 
worltcd, might get off, or defend themſelves by the benetit of the darkneſs. Others un- 
derſtanding the ſuperſtition of the enemy, and that on certain days they devote themſelves 
wholly to Keligion, and will not endeavour to fight, have choſen that time to attack then, 
and Have carried the Victory. © Ceſar made uſe of this way againſt Arioviſtus in France, 
and Veſpatian did the ſame in Syria againſt the Fews, who upon their Sabbath would not fo 


defend themſelves againſt the Komans. 
much as detend themſelves ag ets EE 
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CHAP. VL. 


DireFions for a General. 


Fab. Here is nothing of more importance to the General of an Army, than to have 
© ow him perſons that are faithful, experienced in war, and prudent in counſel, 
with whom he may conltantly adviſe, and confer both about his own men, and the enemy , 
as which is the moſt numerous, which the beſt arm'd, which the beſt mounted, which the 
beſt exerciſed, which the moſt paticnt of labour and diſtreſs , and whether the horſe'or the 
foot are to be relied upon moſt. | 6s 
The next thing to be conſidered is the place where he is, whether it be more adyanta- 
gious for the enemy than for him which is moſt eaſily ſupplyed with proviſions 3 whether 
it be beſt to fight preſently, or protract; and what he may gain or ſuffer thereby : for many 
times the Souldiers diſguſted at the tediouſneſs of the war, grow lazy and remiſs, and 
coming at length to be weary, they either grow mutinous, or run away. But above all 
things, I would adviſe a General to inform himſelf of the nature and qualification of his 
adverſary the enemies Genera), whether he be raſh, or wary, and what counſel he has about . 
him. The next thing he is to conſider is, whether he can conhde in his Auxilliaries or 
not : and be ſure never to bring his Army to a Battel, if he finds them under any appre- 
henfion, or with the leaſt diſtruſt of the Victory 3 for the greateſt ſign of mifcarriage, is 
deſpair, and when they think it impoſſible to prevail. In this cafe therefore you are to 
avoid hghting either by following the example of Fabins Maximus, (who encamped his 
Army in places of ſuch advantage, that Hanibal durſt not attack him) or elſe if you ſuſpe&t 
the enemy will venture upon you in your entrenchments, and that you ſhall not be able to 


defend them, your beſt way will be to remove, divide your Army, and diſpoſe them in 


parties into ſeveral Towns, that the tediouſneſs of a ſiege, and length of time, which will 


be required, may diſcourage the enemy. | 
Zanobi, Ts there no other way of avoiding a Battel, but to divide your Troops, and to 


diſpoſe them into ſeveral Towns ? 


—___ 


CHAP. VIL 


Which way a Battel is to be avoided, though preſſed never ſo earneitly by 
the enemy. 


Fabr. T F I be not miſtaken I have diſcourſed to ſome of you before, how he that is in the 

held cannot avoid fighting when preſſed by an enemy who will fight upon any 
terms 3 and that the beſt way he can take, is to keep himſelf at fifty miles diſtance, that he 
may have time to remove when he hears of his advance. Fabius Maximus did not refuſe 
tighting with Hanibal, but would fight at his own time, and advantage; and Hanibal was 
too wiſe to attack him, where he was ſure he could do no good 3 for had he believed he 
could have conquered him, Fabius would have been conſtrained to have fought him, or fled. 
Philip King of Macedon, Father of Perſeus, being at war with the Romans, poſted his 
Army upcn an high mountain, that he might not be compelled to fight ; but the Romans 
aſſaulted, aud defeated him. Cingentorix General of the Ganls to avoid fighting with 
Ceſar who had paſſed a river contrary to his expeRation, quitted the Country, and march'd 


* away with his Army. The Venctians in our times, it they had had no mind to have 


fought the French King, they ſhould not have ſtaid till his Army had paſſed the Adda, but 
have removed farther off, as Cizgentorix did before them 3 but they ſtaid ſo long that they 
had time neither to draw up handſomely to tight, nor to make their retreat 3 for the French 
were ſo near before the Venetians diſlodged, that the French fell upon them, and put them 
to the rout. So then by what I have ſaid, it is manifeſt that a Battel cannot be ayoided, 
when the enemy preſſes it upon any diſadvantage 3 and let not any body tell me of Fabius, 
tor Hanibal retulcd to tight in that caſe as much as he. : 


CHA P., 
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CHAP. VIIL 


How Souldiers are to be encouraged to fight 3 and: how they are to be cooled and 
aſſwaged when their conrage is too high. 


tra&; and this diverſity of opinions occaſioned the dividing of. the Army : Fabixs kept 
his diviſion in his —_ the Maſter of the Horſe went out, fought, was worſted, and had 
certainly been cut off, had not Fakins relieved him 3 by which example the Maſter of the 
Horſe, and the whole Army were convinced that their wiſeft way was to have, obeyed the 
orders of Fabius. As to the other point of animating your Souldjers, and rajlipg their 
courages to a pitch, it is good to incenſe them hy poſſeſſing thenx of the contumacy and 
infolence of the enemy: by pretending intelligence among them, 'and that you' have cor- 
rupted a conliderable party 3 by poſting your Array ſo near them, that they may ſee one 
another, and skirmiſh with them ſlightly every day, (for things which are done daily, we 
eaſily deſpiſe) by counterfeiting your ſelf angry, and in a ſolemn and grave oration repre- 
kending and upbraiding their backwardneſs, and telling them, that if they leave you, you 
will charge the enemy alone. But to make your Souldiers bold and couragious, you are 
by no means to permit any of them to ſend any thing to their own houſes (or to depoſit 
it any where elſe) till the war be done, that they may know that though in running home 
they may fave their lives, yet it mult be with the loſs of theip prize the love of which 


renders 93g commonly as valiant as the love of their lives. 


- Zanobi. You ſay that Souldiers may be encouraged, and diſpoſed to fight, by a ſpeech or 
oration: do you intend it ſhould be delivered to the whole Axwmy, or only to the Officers ? 


ii 


———_—_— 


—_—— 
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CHAP. IX 


A General ought to be skilful and eloquent to perſwade or diſſwade as he 
fees occaſion. 


Fabr. YT is an caſy matter to perſwade or diſſwade any thing with a {mall number of per- 
ſons, becauſe if words will not do, you have force and authority to back them : 
but the difficulty is to remove an opinion out of the heads of the multitude when it is con- 
trary to your own judgment, or the intereſt of the publick 3 tor there you can uſe nothing 
but words, which muſt be heard and underſtood by every body, if you would have every 
body convinced. For this reaſon it 1s requiſite an excellent General ſhould be a good 
Orator, to inflame or afſwage the courage of his Souldiers as he has occalion 3 for unleſs 
they can tell how to ſpeak to a whole Army, there is little good to be expected 3 and yet 
in our times this way of haranguing them is quite laid atide. Look over the Life of 
Alexander the Great, and ſee how often he was put to it to ſpeak in publick to his Army 3 
and had he not done it, he would never have been able to have conducted it (when laden 
with ſo much riches and prey) thorow the deſarts of Arabia, and in India, where it en- 
dured ſo much miſery and diſire(s 3 for there is ſcarce a day but ſomething or other hap- 
pens that cauſes confulion and ruine to an Army where the General is either ignorant or 
careleſs of ſpeaking to them. The way of making ſpeeches to them takes away their tear, 
quickens their courage, augments their confidence, diſcovers their cheats, ſccurcs their re- 
wards, remonſtrates their dangers, and the ways to avoid them. In ſhort, by thoſe kind 
of Orations a General reprchends, entrcats, threatens, encourages, commends, ME 
an 
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and does every thing that may either enhance, or depreſs the paſſions of his men; where- 
fore that Prince, or that Common-wealth that ſhould deſign to eſtabliſh a new Militia, and 


give it a reputation, is to accuſtome his Souldiers to the harangues of their chicf Officers, 
and to chuſe ſuch Officers as know how to accoſt them. : 


St 


—_ 
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CHAP. A&A. 


Certain con{iderations which encourage Souldiers, and make them as 
; virtuous. as valiant. 


Fabritio, TR worſhip which the ancients paid to their Gods (though they were falſe) 

Religion, and the oath which was taken before they were liſted in the Army, 
was in thoſe days ſufficient to keep their Souldiers to their duty; for upon every miſdemea- 
nor they were threatned not'only with ſuch puniſhments as they were to expect from their 
Officers, but-ſuch as could be inflicted (as they thought) by nothing but their Gods.z which 
opinion being tempered with other religious ceremonies and ſuperſtitions, made all enter- 
prizes eaſy to the Generals of thoſe times, and would do ſo fill, were we as careful and ob- 
ſervant of our Religion as they were of theirs. ' Sertorius knew how to make his advantage 
that way, pretending conference with a white Hart, which (as he gave out among his Soul- 
diers) came from Heaven to aſſure him of Victory. Sills to make his deligns the more 
credible, pretended to diſcourſe with an Image that he had taken out of the Temple of 
Apollo, which direed him how he was to ſteer. Others have pretended dreams and vi- 
ſions that have commanded them to fight: in the days of our Fathers, Charles the Seventh 
of France during his wars with the Engliſh , pretended to be adviſed by a maid that was 
ſent from Heaven to give him inſtruftions, which maid was called the Pucelle Orleans, 
and gained him many a Victory. There are other ways of making an enemy contem 
tible; Ageſilaws the Spartan having taken ſeveral Perſians, ſtrip'd them naked, and ſhew*d 
them to his men, to the end that ſeeing the delicacy and tenderneſs of their contexture, 
they might have leſs occaſion to fear them. Some have by deſign brought their men into 
extremity, that they might be neceſſitated to fight, as having taken from them all hopes of 
preſervation, but in Victory 3 which indeed is the ſureft and beſt way to make your Soul- 
diers fight, and to infuſe courage into them, and then this courage and obſtinacy is highly 
encreaſed by their conhdence in their General, and their love to their Country. Their 
love to their Country is natural 5 their confidence in their Captain is more from his expe- 
rience and condud, than from = thing elſe. There may be many other obligations, but 
none ſo ſtrong as that which binds you either to conquer, or dye. 
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CHAP. I 


How the Romans marched in an Enemies Country, and in what 
manner they are to be imitated. 


Fabr. Have ſhown you how an Army is drawn up and marſhalled in order to a Eatted; 
I have told you how an Enemy is overcome, and ſeveral circumſtances which 
occur therein. So that it is time now to inform you how an Army is to be 
ordered, which has not an Enemy in view, but is in continual probability of 

an aſſault : This may happen when an Army marches in an Enemies Country, or at leaſt a 

Country that is ſuſpected. And firſt you muſt underſtand the Roman Armies had always 

ſome Troops of Horſe which were ſcouting abroad in order to the diſcovery of the Roads: 

After which followed the right Wing, and after them the Carriages which belonged to 

* that Squadron: Then followed a Legion, and after them their Carriages. Then another 

Legion and their Carriages 3 and after them the left Wing, and the remainder_of the Ca- 

valry after them. This in ſhort was the manner in which the Romans marched moſt 

commonly and if it hapned in their march that their Army was aflaulted either in the 
front or the rear, they cauſed all their Carriages to withdraw to the right wing or the lefe, 
as they found 1t convenient, and moſt agreeable with the nature of the place 3 and then 
when they were cleared of their Baggage.and difincumber'd,all of them unanimouſly make 
head againſt the Enemy. If they were affaulted in the flank, they drew their Carriages on 
that ſide where they were like to be moſt ſafe , and then addrefſed themfelves againſt the 

Enemy. 

This way being good and well govern'd, ought in my judgment to be imitated , by 
ſending your light Horſe to ſcout about the Country, and having four Battalions of Foot, 


they are to follow one the other ſucceſſively, each of them with its Carriages in the rear : | 
And becauſe Carriages are of two ſorts, one belonging to particular perſons, and others + 
for the common uſe of the Camp, I would divide the publick Carriages into four parts, 


and aſſipn one to every Battalion I would likewiſe divide the Artillery, and the followers 
of the Camp into four parts, that each Battalion ſhould have equal ſhare in their impedi- 
ments and Carriages. But becauſe it happens many times that you march thorow a 
Country not only ſuſpe&ed, but ſo openly your Enemy, that ydu expedt every hour to be 
aſſaulted 3 it will be neceſſary that to ſecure your ſelf you change the form of your march, 
and put your ſelf into ſuch a poſiure, as that neither the Paifants , nor the Enemies 
Army may be able to offend you, though they come upon you never ſo ſuddenly. In 
theſe caſes your Generals of old were wont to march in a {quare order, which they called 
a ſquare 3 not that it was exactly of that figure, but becauſe it. was ordered fo, as it was 
able to tight in four places at once, and by that mieans they were always ready either to 
march or to tight. I ſhall follow this model for ordering my two Battalions which I have 


choſento that purpoſe inſtead of acompleat Army. 
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CHAP. IL 
"How an Army is to be marſhalled to march in an Enemies Country. 


Fabr. O march (therefore) ſecurely in an Enemies Country, and to be able to make 

' good every part when ſurprized and aſſaulted by the Eriemyz 1 am to reduce 
my Army intoa ſquare according to themodel of the antients 3 I would have a ſquare whoſe 
area, Or vacuity within ſhould conſiſt of 212 yards, in this manner 3 I would firſt place my 
flanks diſtant one-from the other 212 yards3 I would have five Battalia's in each flank 
marching length ways in files, and at three yards diſtance the one Battalia from the other 3- 
ſo that each Company taking up forty yards, all of them together (with the ſpaces betwixt 
them) ſhall take up 212 yards. Between the front and the rear of theſe two flanks, I 
would diſpoſe the other ten Companies, in each of thern five 3 ordering them ſo that four 
of them ſhould be placed in the front of the right flank , and four in the rear of the left 
flank, leaving a ſpace of. four yards betwixt each Company , and of the two Companies 
that are left, 1 would have one placed at the head of the left flank, and the other in the rear 
of the right. And becauſe the ſpace betwixt one flank and the other conſiſts of 212 yards, 
and theſe Battalia's drawn ſideways in breadth rather than length, will.take up Cinteryals 
and all) 134 yards, there will remain a ſpace of 58 yards betwixt the four Companies in 
the front of the rightflank, and the ſame ſpace will be poſſeſſed by the four Companies in 
the rear 3 nor will there be any difference but that one ſpace will be behind towards the 
right wing, and the other before towards the left. In the ſpace of 78 yards before,I would 
put my ordinary Velztes in the ſpace behind, my Velizes extraordinary, which would not 
amount to athouſand for each ſpace. But to contrive it ſo, that the great ſpace within 
ſhould conſiſt of 212 yards ſquare, it would be convenient that the five Companies which 
are placed in the front, and the five Companies in the rear ſhould take up none of that. 
ſpace which belongs to the flanks 3 wherefore it is neceſſary that the tive Companies behind 
ſhould with their front touch the rear of the flanks, and thoſe five Companies in the Van, 
with their rear ſhould touch the front of the flanks 3 fo that there ſhould remain on each 
ſide of the Army, a diſtance ſufficient to receive another Company. And becauſe there are 
four ſpaces, I would take four Enfigns of the Pikes extraordinary, and place one in each 
of them, and the two Enfſigns which would remain, I would place in the midſt of the 
{ſpaceof my whole Army in a ſquare Battalion 3 at the head of which, the Genetal of the 
Army ſhould ftand with his Officers about him: But becauſe theſe Battalia's thus ordered, 
do march all of them one way at once, but do not ſo when they fight ; when they are 
drawn up, thoſe {ides are to be put intoa fighting poſture, which are not guarded by other 
Battalia's : And thercfore it is to be conſidered that the five Battalions in the front are de- 
fended on all fides, but juſt in the front 3 ſo that they are to be drawn up in great order 
with the Pikes before them. The five Companies behind are guarded on all ſides but be- 
hind, ſo as they are likewiſe to be ordered with Pikes in their rear , as we ſhall ſhow in its 
place. 

The five Companies in the right flank are guarded on every fide but only on the right 
flank. The five in the left flank are the ſame, only on the left flank they are open and 
therefore in the managing.your Army, you muſt obſerve to place your Pikes ſo as they may 
turn about to that flank which is naked and expoſed 3 and your Corporals are to be in the 
front, and in the rcar, that (being to fight) the whole Army, and every member of it 
may be in their proper places, and the manner of doing it, we have declared before, when 
we diſcourſed of putting the Companies in order ; I would divide my Artillery, and place 
part of it without my right flank, and the other without my left. My light Horſe I would 
{end before to ſcour the Country 3 my men at ArmsI would diſpoſe part behind my right 
wing, and part behind my left, at about forty yards diſtance from the Battalia's. And this 
general rule you are to obſerve by all means in the drawing up your Army, that your Horſe 
are to be placed either in the rear, or upon the flanks, for to place them before, at the head 
ot the Army, would occaſion one of theſe two things, cither they muſt be placed at ſuch 
diſtance, that upon a repulſe they may have ſpace and time enough to wheel off without 
falling toul upon the toot 3 or elſe draw up the foot with ſuch intervals, that the Horſe may 
paſs thorow without putting them into diſorder : Certainly no body ought to look upon + 


this as a thing of ſmall importance; for many have been ruined and routed by their own 
men, for want of timely confideration. 


But 
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But to return to our buſineſs, the Carriages, and the people unarmed are placed in the 
void place of the Army, and fo diſpoſed, that there is paſſage left for any topaſs from one 
part of the Army to another. Theſe Companies (without the Horſe and Artillery) do 
take upa ſpace of 282 yards : And becauſe this ſquare conlfiſts of two Battalions.it is conve= 
nient to let you know what part of them makes one Battalion, and what the other. Now 
becauſe Battalions are denominated from their number, and each of them (as you know) 
conſiſts of ten Battalia's ( or Companies) and a Colonel, I would have the tirſt Battalion 
place five of firſt Companies in the front, the other hve in the left flank, and the Colonel 
in the left angle of the front. The ſecond Battalion ſhould place its tive firſt Battalia's up- 
on the right flank, and the other five in the rear, with the Colonel in the right corner to 
ſecure the rear, and perform the office of him whom the Romans called by the name of 
. Tergidutior. 


| 
f 
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CHAP. II. 


How to put an Army preſently into order, and draw it up, ſo as if upon a march 


it ſhould be attack'd, it may defend it ſelf on all ſides. 


Fabr. Fs put your Army into this poſture, you are to caufe it to march, and in its 
march obſerve the ſame order, for without doubt it is ſafe enough againſt the 
tumults and incurſions of the Peaſants, againſt which, it is ſufficient if the Colonel com- 
mands out parties of Horſe, or certain Companies of his Velites to repel them. Nor is 
there any danger that thoſe kind of people will ever come to handy ſtrokes with you 3 for 
men without order, are always fearful of men in order, and *tis the praQtice of ſuch peo- 
people to alarm you with great ſhouts and crys, but never to come near 3 like little Curs 
that bark at a Maſtiff, but keep far enough off. When Hanibal invaded Italy with fo 
much detriment to the Romans, he paſſed thorow France; was frequently infeſted by the 
Bores, but he valued them not. But it is not ſufficient to have your Army in this order , 
| but if you intend to march, you mult have Pioneers, and ſuch kind of people to plain the 
ways, make your entrenchments, &c. and theſe Pioneers are to be ſecured by the Horſe 
which you ſend up and down the Country. In this order an Army may march ten miles a 
day, and be time enough at their journeys end to Sup, and take up their Quarters by day- 
light 3 for many times an Army will march in one day twenty miles. But if it happens to 
be attacked by a formed Army, it cannot be fo ſudden, but you will have time to put your 
ſelf intoa polture of defence, becauſe an orderly Army marches ſlowly, and you will have 
leiſure to draw your (elt up in Battalia, and put your Army either into the ſame figureas 
I have preſcribed, or into ſuch another. If you be aflaulted in the Van, you have notnore 
to do but to bring your Artillery thither out of' the flanks, and bringing your Horſe out of 
the rear into the Van, to put them into the ſame place and diſtance as I have directed. The 
1000 Yelites which are betore, may advance, divide themſelves into two parties of tive 
hundred a picce, and enter into their own place betwixt the Horſe and the wings of the 
Army 3 and then into their places are to ſucceed the two Companies of Pikes extraordinary 
which I placed beforv in the great vacuity of the Army. The 1000 Velites in the rear are 
to remove from their'poſt, and dividing themſelves, repair to the two flanks and fortifie 
chem, and by the ſpace and chaſm which they leave at their departure , the Carriages 
may march out, and all thoſe who are unarmed, and put themſelves behind in the rear : 
The ſpace in the. middle being now void, andevery man in his place , the tive Battalia's 
which I ordered behind the Army may advance by the void ſpace betwixt the two flanks, 
and march towards thoſe in the Van. Three of them may march up within 40 yards 
(with equal intervals betwixt the one and the other) and the other two may remain behind 
at the ſame diſtance of forty yards. This is a form that may be ordered on a ſudden, and 
has ſome reſemblance with the firſt model of an Army which we recommendcd before 3 
for though it be lircighter in the front, it 1s firmer in the flanks, and by conſequence ſtron- 
er. But becauſe the five Battalia's in the rear have Pikes with them for the reaſons above- 
aid, it is neceſſary to cauſe them to advance to fortihe the front of the Army , and there- 
fore either you mult cauſe your Companies to turn Company by Company as they. were 
ſolid bodies 3 or clſe paſs them into the front thorow the files of the Bucklers, which way 
isa better way, and leſs diſorderly, than to cauſe them to wheel in whole Companies like a 
ſolid body : and the ſame thing is to be done with thoſe in the rear upon any aſſault, as. 1 


have ſhown before. It the Encmy preſents _— in the rear 3 you have no more to aa 
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but to face about with your whole Army, and immediately the figure is altered, the rear 
becomes the front, and the front the rear 3 after which you are to obſerve all the ways of 
fortifying your front, as I have directed before. If the enemy appears upon your flank; 
your Army is to face about to that fide, and do the fame things to ſtrengthen your front 2 
{o that your Horſe, your Velites, your Artillery may be in ſuch places as are convenient for 
the making up that front 3 and if there be any difference in this variation of fronts, it is 
only this, that ſome of thoſe who are to remove, have farther to advance than others. 
Neverthelcſs, in making a front of your right flank, your Velites are to enter into. the in- 
tervals betwixt the wings of the Army, and the horſe ſhould approach to the left flank, 
into whoſe place the two Companies of Pikes extraordinary (which were placed in the 
middle) ſhould ſucceed : but the carriages ſhould remove, and the unarm'd people, (by the 
great ſpace and overture that is made) and retire behind the left flank, which is now be. 
come the rear of the whole Army : and the other Velites who were placed in the rear at 
firſt, are not to budge in this caſe, becauſe that place ſhould not remain open, being of the 
rear become the fllanks : all other things are to be done as in my firſt directions for the ma- 
king of a front. 

What is ſaid before of making a front of the right flank, will ſerve for making a front 
of the Icft flank.for the ſame order is to be uſed: if the enemy comes upon you ſo ſtrong that 
he is able to attack you on both ſides, you mult fortify the places where you ſuſpect he will 
charge by doubling your ranks from the places where he does not prepare to fall onz by divi- 
ding your Artillery,your Velites,and your Horſe,& diſiributing them equally in both places. 
If he aſſaults you in three or four ſides at once, you or he muſt be very imprudent 3 for had 
you been wiſe, you would never have put your felt into a place where an enemy could have 
come at you on ſo many ſides, eſpecially with a form'd and well ordered Army. For to 
ruine you ſecurely, it is neceſſary the enemy be ſirong enough to attack you on all ſides, + 
and with as many men in every place almoſt, as in your whole Army : and it you be ſo in- 
diſcreet to march into his Country, or put your ſelf into the power of an enemy whoſe 
meaare three times as many, and as well experienced as yours, if you miſcarry, you can 
blame no body but your ſelt : but if misfortune happens not by your fault, but by accident 
of war, no body will condemn you, and it will fare with you as it did with Scipio in Spair, 


and Asdrubal in Italy. But if the enemy be not much ſtronger than you, and yet ventures 


to aſſault you in ſeveral places, the raſhneſs will be on his fide, and the ſucceſs in all proba- 
bility ona yours for of neceſſity he muſt ſo weaken himſelf, that you may receive him in 
one place, and charge him briskly in another, and then you will eafily ruine him. This 
way of ordering an Army againſt an enemy that is not in fight, but is hourly expected, is 
very neceſſary : and it is very uſeful to accuſtome your Souldiers to cloſe, and change, and 
march in this order, and in their march to ſhew them how to fight according to my firſt 
front, and then falling into their-march again, upon a new alarm in the rear, to turn that 
into a front; and then ceachof the flanks, and fo in their firſt poſture again : and theſe ex- 
erciſes are very neceſſary, if you would have your Army ready and well diſciplin'd. For 
which cauſe I would recommend it to all Princes and great Captains to reſtore theſe -pra- 
Etices of the ancients 3 for what is military diſcipline, but to know how to command and 
execute theſe things well ? what is a well diſciplin'd Army, but an Army train'd up well 
in theſe kind of exerciſes? and he who in our times would but frame his diſcipline to this, 
I am confident could never be worſted. But to continue our diſcourſe 3 if this ſquare figure 
be difficult, it is not to be laid afide for that, for that difficulty is neceſſary : nevertheleſs 
exerciſe will make it eaſy 3 for having learn'd how to draw your ſelf up, and preſerve your 
fgure, you will cafily underſtand afterwards how to maintain other figures in which there 
is not {o much difficulty. | 

Zanobi. T am of your mind, that thoſe orders are neceſſary, and cannot tell (as to my 
ſelf) what can be added or ſubſtracted. Yet I would willingly be fatisfied in two things. 


One is when you would make a front of your rear, or one of your flanks, and would have 


your men face about, how you do ſignify your commands, whether by word of mouth, or 
ſound of trumpet? The other is, whether thoſe you ſend before to plain the ways, and 
make them paſſable for your Army, are to be Souldiers drawn out of your Battalia's, or 
other Country people deligned on purpoſe for that work. 


—_— 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of Commands derived by word of month, by Drut#s, and Trumpets, and of 
the nature of Pioneers. 


Fabr. Y/ Our firſt demand is of very great importance, for many Armies have been ruined 
when the Captain's orders haye been miſtaken. or not heard : for which reaſon 

the words of Command in ſuch great dangers ought to be clear and intelligible: and if 
you would ſignify your commands by the ſound of your Trumpets or Drums, great care 
Is to be taken that the ſounds be ſo different and diſtinguiſhable one from the other, that 
| they cannot be miſtaken. If your commands are by word of mouth, you muſt uſe parti- 
cular, arid be ſure to avoid general terms, and in your particular words you muſt be cau- 
tious to uſe none that may be liable to an ill interpretation. Many times the crying back, 
back, has been the loſs of an Army : wherefore that word is to be avoided, and inſtead 
of it you are to ſay retreat, If you would change your front, and make it either in the 
fank or the rear, you mult not ſay twrn, but face about to the right or the left, to the front or 
the rear: and in like manner all the words of command are to be plain and intelligible, as . 
march on, ſtand firm, advance, retreat : and what ever may be done by word of mouth 
clearly and diftin&tly, is to be ſignified that way : what cannot be done that way, is to be 
done by the Trumpet and Drum. As to the Pioneers, which is your ſecond demand, 1 
would have that office performed by my own Souldiers, as well becauſe it was the practice 
of ancient times, as becauſe thereby I ſhould have fewer idle perſons in my Army, and by 
conſequence fewer impediments. I would command out of every Battalia what number 
I thought neceſſary 3 Ewould furniſh them with Pickaxes, and Spades, and cauſe them to 
leave their arms with their next ranks, who ſhould carry them for them ſo that when the 
my appeared, they ſhould have no more to do but to fall back to their ranks, and take 
them again. . 

Zanobi. But who ſhould carry their Pickaxes and Spades ? 

Fabr. There ſhould be Waggons on purpoſe. 

Zanobi. 1 fear you would never prevail with your Souldiers to work. + I! | 

Fabr. We will talk of that in its proper place: at preſent I ſhall lay it aſide, and diſcourſe 
of the way how they are to be ſupplyed with provitions 3 for having tired them thus long, 
*tis but reaſonable to refreſh them with vituals. | 


— 


— 


CHAP. YV, 
Of the Proviſions that are neceſſary for an Army: 


F abr. V Ou muſt know, a Prince is to keep his Arniy as free, and as fit for expedition as 
poſſible, and to rid it of all encumbrances that may make his enterprizes dithcult. 
The firſt difficulty to be removed, is want of proviſions, and therefore he is to take parti- 
cular care that they be furniſhed with bread and wine. The ancients did not think of pro- 
viding of wine, for when they wanted wine, they made uſe of witer with a little vinegar 
to give it a taſte; ſo that among the proviſions for the Army, vinegar was provided, but 
-not wine: Their bread was not baked ready to their hands, as in the Towns, but every 
* Souldier had his proportion of meal, which he ordered as he pleafed, with a certain quan- 
tity of bacon, and ſeam, which gave theit bread a guſt, and rendred them ſtrong. So that 
the proviſion for the Souldiers was meal, vinegar, bacon, and ſuet or ſeam, and barly for the 
horſes. They had commonly herds of Cattel great and ſmall which followed the Armies, 
which being driven, and not carried, were no great encumbrance. By reaſon of this order, 
of old an Army marched many days journey thorow difficult and folitary places without 
want of proviſions, becauſe they lived upon ſuch things as might ealily be carried with 
them. Burt in our Armies now a-days we find it quite contrary 3 for the Souldiers cannot 
ſabliſt without wine and bisket, as when they are at home, of which, proviſion cannot be F 
made for any conliderable time;inſomuch as they are many timesfamiſhed or if proviſion 
be made, it is with much trouble, and vaſt expence. I would endeavour therefore that my 
Army might not be ſupplyed at that ratez nor would I have them have any bread but 


what they make themſelves. © As to wine, F would not hinder their drinking it, nor pro- 
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hibit that any ſhould come into the Army 3 but I would take no pains, nor uſe no induſtry 
to ſupply them: and for other proviſions, I would follow exactly the model of the anci- 
ents : which way, if rightly conſidered, will ſhew what difhculties are removed, what 
wants and diſtreſſes are-prevented to an Army and General, and what convenience is ad- 
ded to any enterprize that ſhall be undertaken. | 

Zanob. Since we have routed the enemy, & marched afterwards into his Country, *tis but 
reaſonable to believe that we have made our depredations, tax'd his Towns, taken ſeveral 
Priſoners : I would know therefore how the ancients proceeded in theſe caſes. | 


CHAP. VL 


How the ancients divided the ſpoil 3 and of the pay which they gave to 
their Souldiers. 


Fabr. F will ſatisfy you as to that: I do not queſtion but you have conſidered (becauſe I 

| have diſcourſed it formerly with ſome of you_) how our preſent wars do impoverith 
not only thoſe Princes which are overcome, but thoſe who are Conquerors for as one 
loſes his Country, ſo the other loſes his Mony : which was otherwiſe in ancient times, be- 
cauſe the Conqueror enriched himſelf by the war. The reaſon of this difference is, be- 
cauſe in our times no publick account is taken of the'prizes, (as formerly) but all is left to 
the diſcretion of the Souldier, which occaſions two very great diſorders ; the firſt is as be- 
forez the other, it renders the Souldier more deſirous of plunder, and leſs obſervant of 
order and military diſcipline. And we have heard of many inſtances, where their impa= 
tience to be pillaging has wreſted the Victory out of their hands who had almoſt perfectly 
obtained it. Whilſt the Romans had the command of their own Armies, they provided 
very well againſt both theſe inconveniencies, appointing all the prizes to be delivered in, 
and appropriated to the publick, and that afterwards the publick ſhould diſtribute as it 
pleaſed. To this purpoſe they had their Bxeftores, ( which wsre like our Chamberlains) in 
whoſe hands all their prizes and taxes depolited, of which the Conſul or General of their 
Army diſpoſed as he thought good, for the payment of his Souldiers, the curing of the 
wounded, or ſick, and diſcharging the other neceflities of the Army. 

"Tis true, the Conſul had power to give the plunder of a Town to his Souldiers, and 
he frequently did it, but that liberty never bred any diſorder ; for when a Town was taken, 
or an Army defeated, all the prize was brought into a publick place, and diſtributed man by 
man, according to every ones merit. 

This cuſtom made the Souldiers more intent upon victory than plunder : the practice 
of the Roman Legions was, to break and diſorder an enemy, but not to purſue 3 for they 
never went out of their ranks upon any occaftion whatever. Only the horſe, the lighe 
arm*d men, and what other Souldiers were not of the Legions, followed the chaſe : where- 
as if the plunder of the field had belonged to any man that could catch it, it would have 
been neither reaſonable nor poſſible to have kept the Legions to their ranks, or to have ex- 
poſed them to ſo many dangers. Hence it was that upon a Vidtory the publick was always 
enriched; for when a Conſul entred in triumph, he brought with him great riches into the 
Treaſury .of Rome, and they conſiſted of Taxes, Contributions, Ranſoms, and Plunder. 
The ancients had likewiſe another cuſtom that was very well contrived, and that was, out 
of every Souldiers pay to cauſe a third part to be depolited with the Enſign of their reſpe- 

ive Companies, who never reſtored it betore the War was ended. This they did for two 
reaſons 3 firſt, that every Souldier might have a ſtock of his own 3 for moſt of them be- 
ing young, and profuſe, the more they had, the more they would have ſquandred. The 
other reafon was, that knowing their ſtocks were in their Enfigns hands, they ſhould have 
the more care of him, and defend him with the more courage and this cuſtom contributed 
much to their valour, and is neceſſary to be obſerved by any man who would reduce his 
Souldiers to the diſcipline of the Romans. | 

Zanobi. I believe it impoſſible for an Army not to meet with ſeveral ill accidents whilſt ic 
marches from one place to another 3 and that it requires great induſtry in the General, and 
great courage in the Souldiers to prevent or avert them: you would oblige me much if you 

would tell me what has occurr'd to your knowledge in the caſe. 


CHAP; 
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CHAP. VIL 


To know the ſurprizes which are contriving againit you upon your march. 


Fabr. [ Shall ſatisfy you-willingly, as being particularly neceſſary to any man who is de- 
T lirous to give a perfe& ſcheme of this diſcipline. 

Whilſt an Army is marching, the Generals are above all things tobe vigilant that they fall 
not into any ambuſhments, which may be done two ways 3 one when you fall into it blunt- 
ly of your ſelf: the other when you are drill'd and wheedled into it by the enemy before 
you perceive it. To prevent the firſt way, it is convenient to ſend out ſtrong parties to 
diſcover the Country, who are to be the more diligent, by how much the Country is more 
apt and proper for ſuch things, as where it is woody or mountainous for ambuſcades are 
commonly laid behind ſome hill, or under the ſhelter of ſome wood, and, as if you do not 
diſcover them in time, they are very pernicious ſo, it your care be ſufficient, they are as 
ealily prevented. The birds and the duſt have many times diſcovered the enemy ; for 
when ever the enemy approaches in any great number, he will be ſure to raiſe the duſt, 
which will give you the alarm. Several Generals obſerving the Pidgeons to riſe in ſome 
place where they were to pals, (or other birds that fly together in flocks) and to hover over 
their heads without falling again, have thereby diſcovered the ambuſhments of the enemy, 
and either prevented or deteated them. 

As to the ſecond way of being drawn in by the artitices of the enemy, you muſt be cau- 
tious of belicving any thing catily, that is not reaſonable to be ſuppoſed : as it would be, if 
an enemy ſhould leave ſomething for you to pillage on purpoſe, you muſt ſuſpe& there is 
ſome detign at the bottom, and be caretul it does not fucceed. If a great number of the 
encmie be beaten, and purſued by a few of your men. It a few of the encmie attacks a 
greatge party of yours. If the enemy runs unexpectedly, and without any viſible occaſion, 
in thoſe caſes you muſt always ſuſpe& 3 and never fancy your enemie ſo weak as not to un- 
derſtand his own buſineſs: on the contrary, it you would be lels expoſed to his ſtratagems, 
and run your ſelf leſs into danger, the weaker and more careleſs you obſerve him to be, the 
more you are to apprehend him. In this caſe you are to comport your {elf in two different 
manners, you are-to fear him in your own thoughts, and order your affairs accordingly 3 
but in your words and outward behaviour you are to feem to deſpiſe him 3 this laſt way 
makes your Souldiers more confident of Victory, the other makes you more cautious, and 


le(s apt to be circumvented. And you muſt know, that to march thorow an enemies Coun- 
try is more dangerous than to hght a field Battel. 


* i 
th. 


—_ c_—_— 


CHA P. VII. 


One is to know the Country perfeFly well thorow which he is to paſs, and keep 
his enterprizes ſecret. 


Fabritio. TH marching thorow an enemies Country being ſo gxtraordinarily dangerous, 
itis neceſſary that a General doubles his diligence 3 and the firſt thing he is to 
do, he is to have a Carte made of all the Country by which he is to paſs, that he may know 
' the Towns, their number, and diſtance, the roads, the mountains, the rivers, the fens, and 
the nature and qualities of them all : and to better his knowledge, it is convenient that he 
| diſcourſes and interrogates ſomebody who underſtands the places, objecting, and asking 
them ſeveral queſtions, and obſerving their anſwers. He is likewiſe to ſend ſome parties of 
his light horſe before, under the command of prudent Officers, not ſo much to face the ene- 
mie, as to ſpeculate the Country, and ſee whether it agrees with his map, and the deſcrip- 
tion which he has received. He is alſo to ſend out ſpies and guides with good guards, pro- 
miſing them rewards if they tell true, and threatning them with puniſhment, it falſe. But 
above all he is to have a care that his Army knows nothing of his deſign for in the whole 
Art of War there is nothing ſo uſeful as to conceal the enterprizes that you are about. 


CHAP, 


' 


. 
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"CHAP. IX. 


of tertain things which are requiſite upon a march. 


Fabr, hat no ſudden attack may be able to diſorder your Souldiers, you muſt command 

them to ſtand ready with their artns, for things that are foreſeen and expected, 
are leſs terrible and hurtful. Many perſons to avoid confulion in their march have diſpoſed 
their Carriages, and unarm'd people near the Colouts, with command to follow thein cloſe, 
that upon a hault, or retreat, ( if there ſhould be occaſion) they might do it more eaſily, 
which is a good way, and I like it well. A General is likewiſe to have a great care that 
his men do not ſtraggle in their march, or march unequally, ſome too faſt, others too ſlow, 
which would weaken his Army, and expoſe it to great diſorder. It is convenient there- 
fore to place their Officers in the flanks, that they may keep them uniform in their motion, 
reſtraining thoſe who are too haſty, and ſoliciting thoſe who are to00 flow, and-that can- 
not be done better than by the Trumpets and Drums. The ways are likewiſe to be enlarged 
and repair'd, ſo as one Company at leaſt may always march in order: Befides this, the 
cuſtome, quality and humour of your enemy is to be conſidered, whether he be like to aſ- 
ſault you in the morning, at noon, or at night. Whether he be ſir eſt in horſe or in 
foot, and as you are inform?d of that, you order your men, and provide every thing ne- 
ceſſary. But to come to ſome particular accident. 


CHAP. X. 


How to avoid fighting near a River, though preſſed by the enemy 3 and in what 
manner you may paſs it. 


Fabr., L- falls out ſometimes that you are forced-to decline the enemy, as thinking your 
'Þ ſelf too weak, and are therefore unwilling to engage him : the enemy tollows 
you what he can to ſtop you, or cut you off in your paſſage oyer the river, to which you 
are marching to that purpoſe 3 and your paſſage will take up fo much time, that in pro- 
bality the enemy will reach you. Some who have been in that dangerous condition, have 
drawn a trench round the rear of their Army z filld.it with fagots, and other combuſti- 
bles, and ſet them on fire, whilſt in the mean time their Army paſſed over without any 
"+ Ms from the enemy, by reaſon the fire that was betwixt them hindred their de- 
ligns. 
 Zanobi. I cannot eaſily believe that ſuch a fire as that could hinder them, becauſe I re- 
member I have heard how Hauno the Carthaginian being belieged by an enemy 3 on that 
fide where he deligned to eſcape, cauſed fiore of wood and faggots to be laid, and then ſet 
thert on fire : ſo that the enemy not obſerving him ſo firitly on that ſide, he paſſed his 
2300s thorow the flames, only by ordering them to hold their Targets before their 
aces. 

Fabr, You ſay well, but conſider a little what I told you, and what Hanno did ; I told 
you that the Generals I mentioned cauſed a trench to be digg'd, and filled with combuſtible 
matter 3 fo that when the enemy was to paſs, he was to encounter with two great difficul- 
ries, the trench and the fire. Hanno made his fires without any ditch, and becauſe he de- 
figned to paſs over them, he commanded that they ſhould not bee . made too violent 3 for 
without a trench, that would have ſtop'd him. Do you not know the ſtory of Nabis the 
Spartan, who being belieged in Sparta by the Romans, he ſet part of the Town on fire to 
hinder the advance of the Romans, who had already entred in ſome placesz and by that fire 
he not only hindred their advance, but repulſed them. Ba 

But to return to our buſineſs. Quintus Lutatius the Roman, having the Cimbri upon 


his heels, and being arrived at a river that the enemy might give him time to paſs, he 


pretended a reſolution to tight them, pitch*d his Camp, entrench*d himſelf, fet up his Stan- 
dard, and ſent out partics of horſe to provide forrage. The Cimbrians conceivirig he 
would encamp there, came and encamped by him, and divided themſelves into ſeveral par- 
ties, to ſupply them with proviſionsz of which Lwtatins having notice, ſlip'd over the 
river before they could have time to diſturb him. Some have turned the courſe of a river, 
and by a cut carrying the water on the back-ſide of the Army, have made the river for- 


dable, 


- 
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dable, and paſſed it with caſe. When the watersare rapid and the ſtream ſtrong, to faci- 
litate the paſſage of the Foot, they put the ſtrongeſt of their Horſe betwixt the ſtream and 
the Foot, to keep off the torrent and another party below to bear up the Foot, if the 
water ſhould be too firong for any of them. Rivers that are unfordable, are likewiſe to 
be paſſed with Bridges and Boats; ſo that it is good to carry in your Army materials for all 
theſe things. It happens ſometimes that when you would paſs a River, the Enemy is got 
on the other fide, and oppoſes. To remove this difficulty, I know nothing you can do 
better, than to follow the example of Ceſar, who having brought his Army to the 
fide of a River in Fraxce, with _ to have paſſed it, but finding Vercingetorix 
with his Army on the other ſide ready to obſtruct him, he marched down the Rj- 
ver ſeveral days journcy on one fide, whiltt Vercingetrix did the. like on the 
other. 

But Ceſar having made a place in a Wood convenient for the concealing of ſome of his 
men, drew out three Companies out of each Legion, cauſed them to ſtay behind there, and 
when he was gone, commanded that they ſhould fet up a Bridge over the River, 
and fortify itz and in the mean time he followed his march. Vercingetrix obſervin 
the ſame number of Legions, not ſuſpeQing that any part of them were left be- 
hind, followed him on the other fide 3 but Ceſar when he judged the Bridge finiſhed, 
faced about on a ſudden, and finding every thing as he expected, he paſſed the River 
without any diffculty, | 

Zanob. Have you any rules whereby you may diſcover a ford ? 

Fabr. Yes, we have : where-ever in a River you ſee the water tremble, and carry cer- 
tain ſtreaks betwixt the place where it ſtagnats, and the current, you may be ſure 
the bottom is good, and the place fordable, becauſe the gravel and ſand which the 
River does commonly carry along with it, is more fixed there, as has been often ſeen by 
EXPETICnce. | 

Zanbi. Suppoſe the flood ſhould have looſened the earth at the bottom of the ford, fo 
as the horſe ſhould fink in 3 what remedy then ? 


Fabr. You muſt make grills or lettices of wood, ſink them into the River, and let them 
paſs over them. But to tollow our diſcourſe. 


CC 


—__ 


CH AP. ML. 


How to make your paſſage thorow a ſtraight though you be 
preſſed by an Enemy. 


Fabr. [* a General by accident be conducted with his Army betwixt two Mountains , 
and that he has but two paſſages, one before, and the other behind, and the 
Enemy has got poſſeſiion of both, he can have no better remedy than to do as has been 
done before 3 that is, to dig a deep Trench behind him, and make it as unpaſſable as he 
can, that the Enemy may believe he intended to ſtop him there in the rear , that with his 
whole force he might make his way thorow the paſſage in the Van : Which being obſerved 
by the Enemy, he concluded according to appearance 3 ſent what ſtrength he could make 
to the other end of the paſs3 and abandoned the Trench, whereupon the other clap'd a 
wooden bridge over the Trench immediately (which he had prepared on purpoſe) and 
paſſed back again without any obſtruction. Lucizs Minutius a Roman Conſul was in Ligu- 
ria withan Army, and was {hut up by the Enemy betwixt the Mountains, ſo as he could 
not difingage himſelf: being ſenſible of his condition, he ſent certain Numidians which he 
had in his Army upon ſmall ſcrannel Horſes towards the places where the Enemy had their 
Guards: At firſt ſight the Enemy put themſelves into a poſture to defend the Paſſes, but 
when they obſerved the Numidiars in ill order, and ill mounted in reſpect of themſelves, 
they began to deſpiſe them, and to be more remiſs in their Guards 3 which was no ſooner 
perceived by the Numidians, but they cs ſpurs to their Horſes, and charging ſuddenly 
upon them, they paſſed on in ſpight of all their oppoſition 3 and being paſſed the miſchief 
and devaſtation that they made in the Country, conſtrained the Enemy to give free paſſage 
to the whole Army. A certain General being infeſted by a numerons Enemy, drew up his 
Army fo cloſe, that the Enemy was able to encompaſs him round, and afterwards he fell 
ſo ſmartly upon that Quarter where the Enemy was weakeſt, that he not only worſted 
them, but dilintangled himſelf. Marcus Antonius in his retreat from the Parthians ob- 


ſerved 
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ſerved that every morning by break of day they were upon his back as ſoon as he moved , 


and continued skirmiſhing and moleſting him quite thorow his march 3 whereupon he re- 


ſolved not to remove before noon. The Parthians obſerving , concluded he would not 
ſtir that day, and returned to their Poſts, inſomuch that Marcus Antonius had opportunity 
to march all the reſt of that day without interruption. The ſame perſon to avoid the Darts 
of the Parthians , commanded his Men that when the Parthzans came near them, the firſt 
rank ſhould fall down upon their knees, and the ſecond rank clap their Bucklers over the 
heads of the firſt rank, rhe third over the ſecond, the fourth over the third, and ſo on; fo 
as the whole Army lay as it were under a Shield , and was defended from their Arrows. 
And this is all I can remember about the accidents to which an Army is ſubje& 
upon a march. I ſhall paſs now to another thing, unleſs you have ſomething elſe to 
demand, . | | 


_————_—_ PY " ——_ —— 


BO O K- 


CHAF. L 


What kind of places the Greeks and the Romans choſe out for their Camps, 
with a ſhort recapitulation of what has been ſaid before. 


Zano. Think it very convenient that Battiſta takes upon him the Office of demand- 


ing, and thatT lay it down 3 by doing, ſo we ſhall ſeem to imitate the good 
Generals of old, who (as I have been taught by Seignor Fabritio) did uſually 
place the valianteſt of their Soldiers,in the front, and in the rear of the Army; 
conceiving, it neceſſary to have thoſe in the Van who would begin the fight bravely, and 
ſuch in the rear as would bravely maintain it. And as Cofimo began this diſcourſe with a 
great deal of prudence, ſo Battiſta may finiſh it with the ſame; Lxigi and I having born 
the brunt in the middle as well as we could 3 and ſeeing hitherto every man has taken his 
part willingly, I do not think Battifta will refuſe. 

Battiſta, Hitherto T have ſuffered my ſelf to be governed, and am reſolved to do fo for 
the future 3 let me deſire you therefore Signor Fabritio to purſue your diſcourſe, and hold 
us excuſed if we interrupt you with theſe kind of demands. : 

Fabr. AsI told you before, you do me a very great kindneſs, for this interruption, and 
changing of perſons, rather refreſhes than troubles my fancy : But to follow our bulineſs, 
I ſay that it is now high time that we diſpoſe our Army into its quarters, for you know 
every thing delires relt, and ſecurity 3 for to repoſe without ſecurity, is not properly to 
repoſe. I do fancy you would rather have had me lodg'd my Army firſt, and march*d and 
fought them afterw:rds, but we have done quite contrary, and indeed not without necel(- 
ſity 3 for being to ſhow how an Army in a march was to quit that form, and put it ſelf in- 
to a poſture to tight, it was neceſſary firſt to ſhow how they were to be drawn up for a 
Battel. But to return, I ſay, that if you would have your Camp ſafe, you muſt have it 
ſirong, and well ordered : The diſcretion of the General puts it in good order, but it is art 
or {cituation that makes it defen{ible and firong. The Grecians were fo curious in this 
point, that they would never encamp but where there was ſome River, or Wood, or Bank 
or other natural rampart to defend them : But the Romans ftood not ſo much upon the 
firength of the ſituation, as their own ways of fortification, nor would they ever encamp, 
but where according to their own Diſcipline they could draw up their Army. For this rea- 
ſon the Romans obſerved one conſtant form in their encampments z for they would rather 
make the ſituation of the place comply with their methods, than permit their cuſtoms, to 


comply 
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comply with the {ituation 3 but with the Grecians it was otherwiſe, becauſe following the 
condition and form of the place, it was neceſlary that they varyed the manner of their en< 
campment, and the form of their Camp. The Romans therctore where the fituation was 

weak, ſupplyed it by art and induſtry : And becaulc in this diſcourſe 1 have propoſed the 

Romans tor a Preſident, I ſhall not leave them in my manner of encampment, nevertheleſ 

I ſhall not follow their practice in every thing, but picking and ſelecting ſuch parts as 1 

think moſt agreeable with our times. I have told you often how the Romans in their Con- 

ſular Armies had two Legions of Romans, conlilting of about 11009 Foot, and 600 Horſe 

they had moreover about 11000 more foot, (ent in by their friends and allies to their a(- 
liſtance : but this was a rule, their Auxiliaries never exceeded the number of the Legions, 

unleſs it were in horſe, and in them they were not ſo curious: I have told you likewiſe 

how in all their battels their Legions were placcd in the middle, and their Auxiliaries in 

- the flanks, and it was the ſame in their encampments, as you may read in ſuch Authors as 

make any mention of their Hiftory: I will not therefore be ſo exatt in my relation, I ſhall 

content my ſelf. only to tell you in what order I would lodge my Army at preſent, and you 
will underſtand by that what I ſhall have borrowed trom the Romans. You know that in 

imitation of their Legions I have taken two Battalions conliſting of 6000 foot, and 300 
horſe of ſervice for the Battalion : you know into what Companies, into what Arms, and 

into what names I divided them. You know how. iri ordering my Army to march and to 

tight, I have aid nothing of more men, only what was to be done, was to be done by 
doubling their ranks, not by any reinforcement of men. But being now to ſhew you the 
manner of encamping, I think it not convenient to {tick to my two Battalions, but to unite 
our whole Army, compoſed according to the model of the Romans of two Battalions; 
and as many Auxiliaries, which I do the rather, that ;the form of our Camp may be the 
more compleat, by the reception of. a compleat Army 3. which in my other demonſitations 
I have-not thought altogether ſo neceflary. Being therefore to lodge a compleat Army of 
24000 foot, and two thouſand horſes of ſervice, to be divided into four Battalions, (two 
of Natives, and two of ſtrangers) I would take this way. 


CHAP. II. 
The form of a Camp: 


Fabr; vin found a place convenient for my Camp, I would fet up my Standard in 
| the midit of a ſquare of fifty yards deep. The four {ides of that ſquare ſhould 
reſpec the four quarters of the World, and look Eaſt, Welt, North, and South. In this 
{ſquare I would ſet up. the Generals Pavilion ? and becauſe I think it diſcreet, and in part 
the practice of the ancients, F would: divide my men which carry arms, from them who 
have-none 3 and thoſe who are free, from thoſe who are incumbred. All or the greateſt 
part of my arm'd men I would lodge towards the Eaſt ; my men that were difarm'd and 
mcumbred, I would lodge towards the Welt, making my front towards the Eaſt, and my 
rear towards the Weſt 3 and the North and South ſhould be my flanks. To diſtinguiſh the 
quarters of thoſe which bore arms, I would take this courſe, I would draw a line from the 
Standard towards the Eaſt of 680 yards long. Then I would draw two other lines, 
(with the firſt in the middle) of the ſame length, but each of them at a diſtance of fifteen 
yards from the firſt; at the end of theſe lines I would have my Eaſtern Port, and the ſpace 
betwixt the two outward lines ſhould make a ſtreet which ſhould go from that Gate to the 
General's quarters, and take up a ſpace of thirty yards in bredth,.and 630 in length, (for 
the General's quarter would take up fifty) and this ſhould be called the General's ſtreet, ' 
Then I would cauſe another fireet to be drawn out from North to South, and it ſhould paſs 
by the end of the General's ſtreet, not far from the GeneraP's quarter towards the Eaſt, 
which ſhould contain in length 1250 yards, (for it ſhould take up all the bredth of the 
Camp) and be called the Croſs-ftreet. Having deſign'd the General's quarters, and theſe 
two Streets, 1 would mark out quarters for the two Battalions that were my own Subjects, 
and one of them I would diſpoſe on the right hand of the General's ſtreet, and the other 
on the left. And then paſſing over the Croſs-lireet, I would afſhign 32 lodgments on the 
left hand of the General's Street,and as many on the right, leaving betwixt the ſixteenth & 
ſeventeenth lodgment a ſpace of thirty yards wide, as a traverſe way to paſs thorow all the 
lodgments of the Battalions. I would lodge the Captains of the men'at Arms at the front of 


thoſe two orders'of lodgments which joyn to the Croſs-ftreet, and their men at Arms in 
Tet the 
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the fifteen lodgments that are next them3 ſo as every lodgment fhould contain ten men at 
Arms, the whole number that I have allotted ro cach Battalion, being an hundred and fifty. 
The Captains lodgments ſhould be forty yards wide, and ten in length; and you muſi take 
notice that when I ſay wide, I mean from North to South; and when long, from Eaſt to 
Weſt. The lodgment. for the private men at arms ſhould be fifteen yards long, and thirty 
wide. In the other fifteen lodgments which follow on both ſides of the ſtreet, (which be- 
gin at the traverſe way, and ſhould have the fame allowance of ground as I have given to 
the other) I would diſpoſe my light horſe. And becauſe there are likewiſe of them be- 
longing to each Battalion 150, I would put ten of them into each of the fifteen lodgments, 
and the ſixteenth I would reſerve for the Captain with the ſame ſpace of ground as is al- 
lowed to the Captain of the men at arms 3 and ſo the lodgments of the horſe of the two 
Battalions ſhould come down to the middle of the General's Street, and be a direction to 
the quartering of the foot, as I ſhall thew. You have ſeen how I have lodged the 300 
horſe of both Battalions, with their Officers in 32 lodgments ſet up near the General's 
Strect, and beginning at the Croſs-ſtreet z and how betwixt the ſixteenth and the ſeven- 
teenth there was reſerved a ſpace of thirty yards to make a croſs-way. Being, therefore 
to lodge the twenty Battalia's or Companies in the two ordinary Battalions, I would ap- 
point lodgments for every two Battalia's behind the lodgments of the horſe, and they 
ſhould each of them contain in length 15 yards, and in bredth thirty, according to the di- 
menſions of the horſe-lodgment , and: they ſhould be fo cloſe that they ſhould touch one 
another. We 

In the firſt lodgment on cach ſide butting upon the Croſs-ſtreet, I would lodge the Cap- 
tain of each Company over againſt the lodgment of the Captain of the men at Arms :; 
and this lodgment alone ſhould be twenty yards wide, and ten long. In the other fifteen 
lodgments which ſucceed on both fides as far as the traverſe way, I would quarter a Com- 
pany of foot, which being 450, ſhould be difpoſed 3o to a lodgment- The other 15 lodg- 
ments ſhould be ſet up on each fide by the lodgments of the light horſe, with the ſame di- 
mentions of ground ; and on each fide 1 would place a Battalia of foot. 

In the laſt lodgment on each fide I would place the Captain of the Company (right 
over againſt the Captain of the light horſe) with a ſpace of ten yards in length, and twen- 
ty in bredth : and fo theſe two tirſt:ranks of lodgments would be half horſe, and halt 
foot: but becauſe (as I faid before) theſe horſe are all horſes of ſervice, which have no 
proper perſons either to dreſs or to feed them, I would have the foot which are quartered 
bchind, obliged to look to them, and for ſo doing they ſhould be exempt from other du- 
tics in the Camp and this was the method of the Romans. After this I would leave a 
ſpace of thirty yards on each fide, which ſhould make ftreets, and be called, one of them, 
the fir{t Street on the left hand, and the other the firſt Street on the right. I would then 
on each ſide ſet up another row of 32 lodgments, with their backs one to the other, with 
the ſame ſpaces as I aftigned to the other 3 and having ſeparated ſixteen of them, (as with 
the reſt) to make a traverſe way, IT would diſpoſe in. cach fide four Companies with their 
Captains at the head of them, and other Officers. in the rear. After I had left on both 
lides a diſtance of thirty yards for a way, which on one fide ſhould be called the ſecond 
Street on the right hand, and on the other {ide the ſecond Street on the left hand 3 I would 
{et up another rank of 32 lodgments with the ſame diſtances and ſeparations, where I 
would lodge on each fide four Companies with their' Officers : and by doing this, all the 
Cavalry, and the Companies of both the Battalions would be lodged in three rows of 
lodgments, and the General's quarter in the middle. The two Battalions of Auxiliaries 
(having made them to conſiſt of the ſame number of men) I would quarter on both 
jides of the two ordinary Battalions, with the ſame number of rows, and in the fame or- 
der as they, placing firſt one order of lodgments conſiſting halt of horſe, and half of foot, 
diſtant from the next order thirty foot, which diſtance ſhould make a Street, and be called 
' on ore lide, the third Street on the right hand 3 and on the other fide the third Street on 
the left hand. And then I would make on cach ſide two more rows of lodgments with 
the ſame diſtances and diſtinctions as in the lodgments of the other Battalions, which 
ſhould make two other Streets, and be called according to their number, and the hand on 

which they are placed 3 fo that this whole Army will be lodged in twelve double rows of 
lodgments, and there will be thirteen Streets, reckoning the General's Street, and the Croſs- 
lirect : when I have defign'd my circumference, and appointed my lodgments for my four 
Battalions, I would leave a ſpace betwixt the lodgments and the trenches of an hundred 
yards broad, which ſhould go round my Camp : and if you compute all the ſpaces, you 
will tind that from the middle of the General's lodgment, to the Eaſi Gate, are 680 yards. 
There are two other ſpaces, one from the General's quarter to the South Gate, and the 
other 
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-other from the ſame place to North the Gate, each of them 635 yards commencing at the 
Center.SubſtraQting afterwards from cach of theſe ſpaces fifty yards for the Genera]'s quar= 
ter, and five and forty more on each fide for a Piazza, and thirty yards for a Street that di- 
vides each of the ſaid ſpaces in the ninddlez and an hundred yards round betwixt tae 
lodgments and the trenches; there rerrains on all tides for lodgments a ſpace of 400 yards 
wide, and an hundred long, meaſuring the length with the ſpace which is taken up by the 
General's quarter 3 then dividing the faid length in the middle, there will be on each ſide 
of the General forty lodgmients, in length tifty yards, and twenty wide, which in all will 
be 80, in which the general Officers of the Battalions ſhould be quartered 3 the Treafſu- 
rers, the Maſtres de Campe, and all ſuch as have any ofhce in the Army, leaving ſome ſpaces 
empty for ſtrangers, or ſuch Voluntiers as follow the wars meerly out of aftetion to the 
General : on the back-fide of the General's quarters I would make a Street from South 
to North thirty yards broad, and it ſhould be called Front-ftreet, and run along all the 80 
lodgments abovefaid. From this Front-ſtreet, by the Genetal's quarter I would have 
another Street that ſhould go from thence to the Weſt Gate, thirty yards wide, anſwering 
both. for ſituation and length to the Gencral's Street, and it ſhould be called the Piazza- 
fireet. Having ſetled theſe two Streets, I would order a Piazza or Market-place, and it 
ſhould be at the end of the Piazza-fireet over againſt the General's Ilodgirig, and not far 
from the Front-ſtreet. 1 would have it ſquare, and every {quare to contain 121 yards: 
on the right and left hand of this Market-place I would have two rows cf lodgments, cach 
of them double, and conſiſting of eight lodgrnents, in length twelve yards, and in bredth 
thirty : ſo that on cach ſide of the Prazzz 1 would have ſixteen lodgments, with that in 
the middle, fo that in all they would be 32 3 in which I would place thoſe hotſe which re- 
main undiſpoſed of, that belong to the Auxiliary ſquadrons: if theſe would not be ſuf- 
ticient to receive them, I would confign them fome of the lodgtnents about the General's 
quarters, eſpecially thoſe which look towards the trenches. It rethains now that we lodge 
the Pikes, and the Velites extraordinary which I have afligned to each Battalion, which as 
you know conliſted: (belides the ten Companies) of a thouſand Pikes exttaordinary, and 
five hundred Velites, So that the two Battalions had 2000 Pikes extraordinary, and 1000 
elites extraordinary, and the Auxiliaries had the ſame , fo that we have ſtill 6000 foot 
to lodge, which I would diſpoſe in that part toward the Weſt, and along the ditch. From 
the end of the Front-ſtreet towards the North, kaving a ſpace of 100 yards betwixt that 
and the ditch, T would have a row of tive double lodgments, which ſhould contain in 
tength all of them 75 yards, and 60 in bredth : fo as when the bredth is divided, there 
ſhall belong to each todgment 15 yards in length, and thirty in bredth3 and becauſe there 


wilt be but ten lodgments in this rank, there ſhall be lodged 3oo foot, 3o ina lodgment. 


After that, leaving a ſpace of 31 yards; I would et np in the fame manner, and with the 
fame diftances another row of tive double lodgments, and after that another, till they came 
to. be five rows of tive double lodgments, in all fifty, placed in a tight line from the North, 
alf of them 100 yards from the foſs, and ſhould entertain 1500 foot. Turning then to- 
wards the Weſt Gate, in all that ſpace from thern to the ſaid Gate, I would have hive other 
double orders, in the fame manner, and with the fame ſpaces, ( but with a diftance of bat 
15 yards from one row to another) where I would lodge 1500 foot more. And fo all the 
elites, and Pikes extraordinary of both the propet Battalions ſhould be lodged from the 
North Gate to the Welt Gate, according to the turning of the trenches, and ſhould be di- 
firtbuted into 100 lodgments in ten rows, ten lodgments in a row. The Pikes and the 
Veliter extraordinary of the two Auxiliary Battalions ſhould bs lodged in the fame man- 
ner betwixt the Welt Gate and the South, as the trenches incline im ten rows,ten lodgments 
in a row, as F ſaid of the other : the Captains or their Lieutenants may take ſuch quarters 
as they think moſt convenient on that ſide towards the trenches. The Artillery F would 
diſpoſe every where upon the banks of the trenches, and in all the other ſpace which re- 
mams towards the Weſt I would beſtow all the baggage, and fervants, and impediments of 


the Army. By impediments you muſt underftand (and you know it very wel) the anci- 


ents intended all their train, and whatever elſe was necefſary for an Army, befides the Soul- 
diers, as Carpenters, Smiths, Shoomakers, Engineers, and Cannoneers, ( though theſe in- 
deed might be numbred among the Souldiers,) Butchers with their Beets and their Muttons,' 
Cooks, Paſtry-men, and all chat prepared meat for the Army 3 and in ſhort, all other pro- 
feflions which followed the Camp for ſubliftence: they reckoned likewiſe among them all: 
thecarriages for publick proviſions, and arms. I would not make any particular diſtinction 
of-lodgments, only I would order the Streets ſo as that they might not be taken up by 
them. | As to the other ſpaces betwixt the Streets, which-would' be four in all, I would con- 
fign them in general to all the ſaid impediments, that is, one ” the Butchers, another - 
LN tr 2 ence 
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the Artificers and Maſters of ſeveral Profeſſions3 a third. to the carriages for Proviſfionsz a 
fourth for the carriages for Arms. The Streets that I would have left free, ſhould be the 
Strect to the Piazza 3 the Front-ſtreet, and another Street called the middle Street, which 
ſhould begin in the North, and paſs thorow the middle of the Market-ſtreet (or Street to 
the Piazza) towards the South, which.on the Welt {ide ſhould do the*ſame ſervice as the 
Traverſe-ſtreet does on the Eaſt. And belides this, I would have another back-ſtreet along 
by the lodgments of the Pikes and the Velites extraordinary, and 1 would have all theſe 
Streets thirty ſpaces wide. The Artillery I would place afterwards upon the trenches on 
the hinder part of the Camp. wks | NG 

Battiſta, 1 do acknowledge my ignorance, nor do I think it reproachful where it is not 
my profeſſion to be otherwiſe : nevertheleſs I am very well pleaſed with your order, only 
I would dcfirc you to reſolve me two doubts: one is, why you make the Streets and the 
ſpaces about the lodgments ſo large 3 the other (which troubles me moſt) is, how you 
would employ the ſpaces which you deſign for the lodgments. 

Fabr. You mult underſtand I aſfign 30 yards to the bredth of the Streets, that a Battalia 
of foot may march together a breattz for (if you remember) 1 told you often that each 
Company took up in bredth betwixt 25 and 30 yards. That the ſpace betwixt the trench 
and the lodgments ſhould be 100 yards broad, is very neceſſary tor. drawing up the Batta- 
lia's, managing the Artillery, conveying and diſpoſing of the booty, belides the conveni- 
ence of retiring upon occaſion, and making new Ramparts, and new Intrenchments with- 
in. Morcover, the lodgments arc better at that diſtance from the trenches, as being farther 
from tire-works and other things which an enemy might caſt in among them: as to your 
ſecond demand, I do not intend that every.ſpace that I have deligned for a lodgment ſhould 
be covered with one Tent, or one Pavilion only, but that it ſhould be employed as is moſt 
commodious for thoſe who are to lodge there with more or fewer Tents as they pleaſe, pro- 
vided they do not cxcced their allowance of ground. 

To make a juft diſtribution of theſe lodgments, you muſt have perſons that are well 
vers'd and experienced in that affair, and good. Architects, who as ſoon as the General has 
made choice of his place, can immediately put it into form, diſtribute the lodgments by 
dividing the Streets, and diſtinguiſhing the places for the ſeveral lodgments with a cord 
and pikes thruſt into the ground, with ſo much dexterity, that all things ſhall be preſently 
in order. And if you would prevent confuſion, you mult turn your Camp alwaies one 
way, that every man may know in what Street, and in what quarter he may tind his Tent, 
This mult be obſerved in all times and places, and in ſuch manner that it may feem a moving 
City, which, where-ever it moves, carries with it the ſame Gates, the {ame Streets, the 
{ame Houſes, and the ſame Figure 3 which is a thing that cannot be practiſed by thoſe who 
make choice of places of natural firength, for they muſt frame their Camp according to 
the varicty of the lituation. But the Romans fortified their Camps with Trenches, and 
Ramparts, and Mounts for they left a good ſpace round about their Camp, and b&fore it 
thcy made a ditch common]y fix yards wide, and three yards deep. They made theſe ſpaces 
ercater or leſs, according to the time which they delign'd to ſtay there, or according to 
cheir apprehention of the enemy : for my own part I would not encloſe my Camp with 
Steccado's, unleſs I intended to winter in it : I would have my Trench and my Parapet not 
leſs than theirs, but bigger upon occalion. Upon every corner and {fide of the Camp [ 
would raiſe a kind of halft-moon, from whence my Artillery might play, and flank any ene- 
my that ſhould attempt the ditch. In this exerciſe, to underſtand how to mark out a 
Camp, your men are to be, trained frequently, and your other Officers -are by practice to 
be made ready in deligning, and your Souldiers as dexterous in knowing their own 

uarters, nor is there any great difficulty in it, as I ſhall ſhew elſe-where, for at preſent I 
ſhall paſs tothe Guards of the Camp, becauſe without them all the other pains and pun- 
cilio's would be vain. | 

Battiſta. Before you proceed to the Guards, I would be informed when you would 
pitch your Camp near your enemy, what method you would uſe; for I cannot imagine 
that you ſhould have time enough to do it without manitelt danger. | 

Fabr. You muſt know no man incamps near an enemy, but he who is deſirous to 
hght when ever the enemy will give him opportunity 3 and when the enemy is diſpoſed to 
it as well as he, the danger is no more than ordinaryz for two parts of the Army are 
drawn out to fight, and the third orders the Camp. In this caſe the Romans committed 
the foxtitication and ordering of their Camp to the Triariiz whilſt the Principes and Hae 


ſtati ltood to their Arms. And this they did, becauſe the Triari# being to fight laſt, had 


time (it the enemy adyanced)) to leave their work, ſtand to their arms, and fall every 
man into his place. £ | 


—_ 


You, 
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You , if you would imitate the Romans, muſt cauſe your Camp to be made bz 
the Battalia's in your rear, which are inſtead of the Triarii 3 but now to the Guards of 
the Camp. 


m_— 


CH AP. IIL 


Of the ſeveral Watches and Guards about the Camp. 


Fabry. | do not remember in Hiſtory to have found that the Ancients for the ſecurity of the 
Camp in the night, did ever make uſe of out Guards or Sentinels without the 
Ditches, as we do now. The reaſon, asI take it, was. becauſe they thought the Army 
thereby might be eaſily ſurprized, by the difficulty of diſcerning their Sentinels,and Scouts 
beſides their Sentinels might be over-powred or corrupted by the Enemy, ſo that to rely 
upon them either in part or in whole, they concluded would be dangerous : wherefbre all 
their Guards were within their Trenches, placed with ſuch diligence and exaQtneſs, that 
it was no leſs than death for any man to deſert his poſt. How theſe Guards were diſpoſed 
by them, I think it unneceſſary to relate, becauſe it you have not ſeen it already, you may do 
it when you pleaſe 3 only this I ſhall tell you in ſhort what I would do in the Caſe. I would 
have every night one third of the Army in Arms , and of them a fourth part upon the 
Guard, diftributed all along the works, and in all convenient places quite thorow the 
Camp: with a Main Guard in each of the four quarters of your Camp, of which a party 
ſhould remain conſtantly upon the Guard , and another party ſhould Petrole from one 
quarter'to the other. And this order I would uſe likewiſe in the day time, it my Enemy 
was near. | As for giving the word, and changing it every night, and other things which 
are obſervable in the ike caſes, I ſhall paſs them by as notorious and known. One thing 
only I ſhall mention, as being of importance, and that which brings mach advantage to 
any man that uſes it, and as much diſadvantage where it is negleced. 
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CHAP: IV; 
To obſerve who goes and comes to the Camp. 


Fabr. E who would be ſecure in his Camp, is to require notice with great exactneſs 

L of all ſtrangers that lodge in his Camp, and to have a ftri& account of all 
goers'and comers; and this no hard matter todo, if the Tents be but viewed all along as 
they ſtand in their orders ; becauſe every lodgment has its preciſe and definitive number, 
and when you find them more or lefs than their proportion, let them! be examined and 
puniſhed. He who obſerves this courſe exactly, ſhall keep the Enemy from practiling 
your Officers (at leaſt without great difficulty) or from having knowledge of your affairs. 
Had not the Romans been very exa& obſervers of this courſe, Claudius Nero (when Hani«. 
bal lay ſo neat him) could never have ſtole fo privately from his Camp in Lucania, and 


have marched into 12 Marca, and back again, before Hanibal had miſſed him. 
» 


CHAP. V. 


of Military Juftice, and the method wſed by the Ancients in the 
puniſhment of Offenders. 


F wr JR9 it is not enough to contrive good orders, unleſs they be firictly obſerved for- 


ſeverity is no where ſo requiſiteas in an Army : wherefore to keep your Soldiers 
to their duty, ſtrict and ſevere Laws are to be made, and they are to be executed as ſtridly : 
The Romans puniſhed it with death to be abſent from the Guard, when it was a mans 


duty to be there. It was'no leſs capitol to abandon the place aſſigned him in Battel. To: 


carry any thing privately out of his Quarters. To boaſt and appropriate ro himſelf fome 
great exploit, which he never did. To fight without the General's order. To, throw 
away ones Arms in fear. . If atariy time it happened a whole Troop or Company —__ 
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fendcd in that nature, they were not all put to death, but an imburſation was made of their 
names, and drawing them out by lotts, every tenth man was executed. . And this way of 
Decination was uſcd;that though all were not aQtually ſenſible, yet all might be affrighted. 
But becauſe where the puniſhments are great, the rewards ought to be proportiouable,that 
men may be as well encouraged as deterred, they ordain'd recompences for every remarka- 
ble exploit. As to him who in the tight, ſaved the life of a Citizen. He who firſt ſcaPd 
the Walls of an Enemies Town. He who firſt entred into the Enemies Camp. He who 
wounded or killed the Enemies General, or diſmounted him from his Horſe. By this 
means no ſignal a& was performed, but it was recompenſed by the Conſul, and applauded 
publickly by the reſt: and thoſe who received any ot theſe prizes for any generous a , 
(beſides the glory and fame which they acquired among their fellow Soldiers) when they 
returned home into their Country, they exhibited them to the view of their Relations and 
Friends, and were received with great acclamation. It is not then to be admired if that 
people extended its Empire fo far, being ſo (tri& in their diſcipline, and in the obſervation 
of their punithments and rewards, towards ſuch as by the generoſity of their actions had 
merited the one , or by their offences the other 3 of which things I am of opinion the 
greateſt part ſhould be obſerved now. I think it not amiſs to mention one of their puniſh- 
ments, and it was this 3 The Criminal being convi& before the Tribune or Conſul, was by 
him firook gently over the ſhoulders with arod, after which the MalefaCtor had liberty to 
run, but as he had liberty to run, ſo the reſt of the Soldiers had:liberty to kill him if ur 
could 3 fo that immediately ſome threw ſtones at him, ſome darts, ſome ftroke him wit 
their Swords, ſome with one thing, ſome with another, ſo that his life was bur ſhort, for 
ſeldom any eſcaped, and thoſe who did eſcape could not return to their houſes, but with 
ſo much ignominy and ſcandal, that they had much better have dyed. This ſort of puniſh- 
ment is in'fome meaſure uſed ſtill by the Swiſſers who cauſe thoſe who are condemned, to 
paſs thorow the Pikes, which isa puniſhment well contrived , and moſt commonly well 
exccuted 3. for he who would order things fo that a man ſhould not fide, or defend a Male- 
factor, cannot do better, than to make him an inſtrument of his puniſhment z becauſe with 
another reſpe& he favours, and with another appetite he defires his punithment , when he 
is Exccutioner himſelf, than when the execution is committed to another. To the end 
then that a MalefaQor may not be favoured by the people, nor upheld in his offence, the. 
beſt remedy is to refer him to their judgment. To confirm this , the example of Manlius 
Capitolinus may be brought, who being accuſed by the Senate, was defended by the people, 
till they were made his Judges 3 but when his caſe fell once into their Cognizance, and they 
were made Arbitrators in the buſineſs, they condemn*d him to death. This then is the 
true way of puniſhing, to prevent Seditions, and execute Juſtice, But becauſe neither fear 
of the Laws, nor reverence to men was ſufficient to keep Soldiers to their dutics, and toa 
juſt obſervation of their diſcipline, the Ancients added the fear and authority of God. For 
this cauſe they made their Soldiers to ſwear with, great Ceremony and Solemnity to pre- 
ſerve their diſcipline, that if they tranſgre(s'd they might be in danger not only of humane 
Eaws, but divine Juſtice, endeavouring by all induſtry to pofſefs them with principles of 
Religion, however they were falſe. | 

Battiſt. 1 pray fatishe me whether the Romans permitted any Women in their Armies, 
and whether they ſuffered their Soldiers to game, as we do now adays in qurs. 


 — 


CHAP. VE 


The Ancients had neither Women, nor Gaming in their Armies; and 


of the manner how they. diſcamp'd. 


| Fabr. He Romans allowed neither the one nor the other , and indeed it required no 
great difficulty to prevent them 3 for to ſpeak truth, the exerciſes to which 
they kept the Soldier conſtantly, either in parties, or together were ſo many that they had 
no time either for dalliance or play, nor for any thing elſe that could make them mutinous 
or unſerviceable. 
Battiſta, What you fay pleaſes me very well: But pray tell me when your Army Dil-. 
camps, what orders do you obſerve ? Ss | 
Fabritio. The General's Trumpet ſounds three times : The firſt ſound they take down 
the Tents, and the Pavillions, and pack them up : The ſecond ſound they load their 
Sumpters z and the third they march in the ſame order as I faid before, with their Baggage 


and 
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and Train behind every Batt?lia, and the Legionsin the midſt, Then the Auxitiary Bat- 
talion moves, and its Baggage and Train after it, and a fourth part of the common Bag- 
gage and Train, which ſhould confiſt of all thoſe who were lodged in cither of the quarters 
which I have ſhown before in the deſcription of my Camp. Wherefore it was convenient 
that each of the ſaid quarters ſhould be aſſigned to a Battalion, that upon the motion of the 
Army every man might know in what place he was to march. So that every Battalion was 
to march with its own Baggage, and a fourth part of the common Baggage behind it, and 
this was the manner which the Roman Army obſerved in its march,as you may underſtand 
by what we have faid. | tl 

Battiſta, Tell us I beſeech you; inthe placing of their Carnps, did the-Romans uſe any 
other cuſtoms beſides what you have related ? 


P__ 


CHAP. 'VIL 


The ſafety and health of a Camp ;s to be regarded, and it js 
by no means to be beſieged. 


Fabr. | muſk tell you again that the Romans in their Encampments, were ſo conſtant to 

their old method, that to retain that they applyed themſelves with incredible di- 
ligence, not regarding what pains, or what trouble it required : But two things they - 
obſerved with a curiofity more than ordinary 3 one was to place their Camp in an Air that 
was healthful and freſh. And the other was to place it where the Enerny might not calily 
befiege them, or cut off their provitions. To avoid the unhealthfulneſs of the place they 
avoided all fenny and boggiſh places, or where the wind was cold and unwholſome, which 
unwholſomneſs they did not ſo much compute from the ſituation of the place, as from the 
complexion of the Inhabitants, and when they found them ſwarthy or blowſy, they never 
encamped there. As to the other thing, never to be beſieged or ſtraightned by an Enemy : 
you muſt conſider the nature of the place both where your Friends are placed, and where 
your Enemies 3 and then to make your conj=&ure whether you can be beheged or no. Ir is 
neceſſary therefore a General be very skilful in the ſituation of the Country, and that he 
have thoſe about him who undetſtand it as welt as he. Belides this, there is another way 
of preventing diſeaſes, and that is by providing that no diforder be uſed in your Army ; 
for to keep it ſound and in health, the way is that your Army ſleep in Tents , "That they 
be lodged as often as may be under Trees that are ſhady, (where they may have firing to 
dreſs their meat) that they may not be obliged to march in the heat. So that in the Sum- 
mer time you muſt diſlodge ther before day,and have a care in the Winter that they march 
not in the ſnow, not upon the ice, without the convenience of fires. That chey want 
nor neceſlary cloths, nor be conſtrained to drink ill water 3 you muſt command the Phyfi- 
tians of the Army to havea particular care of thoſe who are fick, for a General will tind 
himſelf overlaid, when he is at once to contend with an Enerny and a Diſeaſe. But of 
all remedies, nothing is ſo powerful as exerciſe ; and therefore it vvas a cuſtom 
among, the Ancients to exerciſe them continually. Think then of wvhat (importance 
exerciſe is, vvhen in the Camp it keeps you found, and in the Field it makes you 
Victorious. . 
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Diredions as to Proviſions 


Fabr. S to Famine, you muſt not only have a care that the Enemy cannot cut off your 
Provilions3 but you muſt conſider from vvhat place you may be ſupplyed, and 

ſce that what you have already be not imbezled. Ir is convenient therefore that you have 
with you always a months Proviſion before hand, and then you are to oblige your Neigh- 
bours and Friends to furniſh you daily with more. You mult likewiſe have a good Maga- 
zine for Amunition, in'a ſtrong place, which is to be diſtributed with great care, giving 
every man a reaſonable proportion every day, and keep ſuch an cye over it, that want of it 
may occalion no diſorder : forin matters of War every thing elſe may be repaired in time, 
but hunger the longer it laſts,” will the more certainly deſtroy you. Nor will any Eerny 
| that 
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that can maſter you with'Famine, ever {cek to attach you with his Arms 3 becauſe though 
the Victory be not ſo honourable, it is more eafic and ſecure. Y 

That Army therefore in which Juſtice is not obſerved : That Army which ſquanders and 
conſumes laviſhly as it pleaſes, cannot ſo well barricado, or fortihe its Camp, but that 
Famine will find the way in z for where juſtice is negleed, Victuals is not conſtantly ſup- 
plyed 3 and where Soldiersare laviſh and profuſe , though they have plenty, it is quickly 
conſumed : For this cauſe among, the Ancients it was commanded that the Soldiers ſhould 
eat what was given them, and at a prefixed time, for. no Soldier durſt eat but when the 
General went to dinner 3 but every body knows how little this is obſerved in our days, and 
if then the Soldiers might be juſtly term'd ſober and orderly, they may now with as much 
juſtice be ſaid to be Jicentious and debauched. - | | 

Battiſta. When you began firſt to order your Camp, you told us you would not confine 
your ſelf to two Battalions, but take four, that you might ſhow us how a-juſt and com- 
pleat Army was to be lodg'd : I deſire therefore that you would fatishe me in two things: 
One is, when I have either more or leſs than four Battalions, how I am to diſpoſe of them. 
The other is, what number of Soldiers would ſuffice you, to expect, and engage any Ene- 
my whatever. 


CHAP. IX. 


How to lodge more or leſs than four Battalions, and what nuniber of men 


is ſufficient to make head againſt an Enemy, be he as numerous as 
he may. | 


Fabr. T O your firſt demand I anſwer, that be your Army compoſed of mote or leſs than 

RY four or ſix thouſand men you may increaſe or leflen their lodgments as you 
pleaſe, and in the ſame manner, you may proceed to leſs or more #n infinitum : Never- 
theleſs when the Romans ioyn'd two Conſular Armies together , they,made two Camps, 
and turned the place of -the unarmed men one againſt the other. 

To your ſecond demand I reply, That the ordinary Roman Army conſiſted of about 

24000 men, but when by accident they were over-preſſed with numbers, they never cx- 
cceded 50000, with this number they oppoſed 200000 Gals which aſſaulted them after 
their firſt War with the Carthagizians z with this number they oppoſed themſelves againſt 
Hanibal : and you muſt obſerve that the Romans and the Greeks always carried on their 
Wars with a few men, fortifying themſelves with their good order , and the excellence 
of their diſcipline z whereas the Eaſtern and Weſtern Nations did all by their multitudes, 
but the Weltern people performed all by their natural fury, and the Eaftern by their ſub- 
miſhon aud-obedience to their King. In Greece and in Ttaly where their natural fury, and 
their natural reverence to their King was not ſo great, it was neceſſary to apply themſelves 
to diſcipline, which was of ſuch efficacy, that it has made a ſmall Army prevail againſt the 
fury and natural obſtinacy of a greater. I ſay therefore that if you would imitate the 
Romans and the Greeks, you are not to exceed the number of 50000 men, but are rather 
to be fewer, becauſe more do but breed confuſion, and hinder the order and diſcipline that 
you «wit | wake Pyrrhus uſed ordinarily to fay that with 15000 men he would go thorow 
the world, 


But let us paſs now to another part of our diſcipline. 


CHAP. X 
Certain Artifices, and Advertiſements of War. 


Fabritio, 9,Ys E have gained a Battel with our Army, and ſhown moſt of the accidents 
which may happen in it : We have cauſed it to march , and diſcourſed 
with what impediments it might be incumbered in its march,and at length we have brought 
it into its Camp, where it is to take not  ouly a little repoſe after its travel and fatigues, 
but conſider and deliberate how it is to finiſh the War. For in the Camp many things are 
tranſacted, nw peey there being an Enemy in the Field , and Towns to be ſuſpeted of 
which it is good to ſecure your ſelf, and to reduce ſuch as are in hoſtility. It is neceſſary 


therefore' 
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therefore to come to ſome demonſtrations, and paſs theſe difficulties with the ſame gloty 
and honour with which we have proceeded thus far. To deſcend therefore to particulars, 

I ſay, that if many people or perſons have any thing in controverſy betwixt them tb 

your advantage, and their own detriment, (as if they ſhould beat down the walls of their 

City, or ſend ſeveral of their Citizens into baniſhment) you muſt cajole them in ſuch man- 

ner that none of them may think it has any relation to thetn, to the end that neither of 
them relieving one another, they may all of them be oppreſſed without remedy 3 or elſe 

you muſt command all of them what they are to do the ſame day, that each of them be- 

lieving himſelf particularly commanded, may think rather of obeying than looking, out 

for a remedy 3 and by that means your commands be executed without (edition or diſorder. 

If you ſuſpe& the fidelity of a people, and would afſure your ſelf of them, and ſurprize 

them unawares, you cannot do better than to communicate ſome deſign with them, delire 

their aſſiſtance, and pretend to ſome farther enterprize, without the leaſt ombrage or ſuſpi- 

tion of them : and by doing ſo, (not imagining you have any jealoufie of him) he will 

negle& his own defence, and give you opportunity of effeing your deſigns. 

If you ſuſpect that there is any body in your Army that gives advice of your deſigns 
to the eneniy 3 the beſt way to make your advantage of his treachery, is, to impart ſome 
things to him which you never intend to do and to conceal what you intend ; to pre- 
tend doubts where you are perfectly reſolved 3 and to conceal other things that you have 
abſo'utely determined : by this means you will put the enemy upon ſome enterprize (upon 
preſumption that he knows your deligns) in which you may cafily circumyent and defeat 
him. 

If you reſolve (as Claudius Nero did) to leflen your Army, and ſend relief to your friend 
fo privately that the enemy 1thould not perceive it z you muſt not take down your Tents, 
not diminiſh the number of your hutts3 but keep up your Enſigns, and preſerve your ranks 
intire, with the ſame fires and guards as before. It any ſupplies come up ſuddenly to your 
Army, and you would not have your enemy perceive you are reinforced, you muſt not aug- 
ment the number of your Tents 3 for nothing is more uſeful than to keep ſuch accidents 
ſecret, Metellus being in Spain with his Army; one took the confidence to demand of 
him what he intended to do the next day: he replyed, That if he thought his (hirt knew, 
he would burn it. Marcus Craſus being ask'd by one when he would difſcamp, anſwered 
him, Are you the only man think, you that will not hear the Trumpets ? 

If you deſign to underſtand the ſecrets of your enemy, and to know his order and con- 
dition 3 you muſt do as others have done, ſend Embafſadors to him, with wiſe and expe- 
rienced Souldiers in their train, who may take their opportunity to view his Army, and 
conſider his ſtrength and weakneſs fo, as may give occation to overcome him. Some have 
pretended to banith ſome one of their Contidents, and by that means had information of 
his enemies deligns. They are diſcovered likewife ſometimes by the taking of priſoners : 
Marius whilit he was at war with the Cimbriaxs, to feel the fidelity of the Gazls, (who at 
that time inhabited Lombardy, and were in League with the Romans) ſent to them two 
ſorts of Letters, one open, the other feald. In the Letters that were open, he writ that 
they ſhould not open thoſe which were ſealed till ſuch a time as he directed, before which 
time he ſent for them again, and fmding them open, he found he -was to repoſe no con- 


fdence there. 


p— a SIE OREORELF — JT FI 
CHAP. XL. 
How to rid ones ſelf of an Army that is preſſing upon ones heels. 


Fabr. C Everal Generals have been invaded, and not marched their Army immediately 


againſt the enemy, but made an inroad into his Country, and conſtrained him to 
return to defend it 3 and this way has many times ſucceeded, becauſe yours are fleſh'd with 
victory, and loaden with plunder, whilft the enemy is terrified, and inſtead of a hopeful 
victory, like to goby the loſs: ſo that they who have uſed this kind of diverſion, have many 
fimes proſpered. But this is praQicable only to thoſe whoſe Country is ſtronger than the 
enemics Country 3 for if it be otherwiſe, that diverſion is pernicious. If a General be 
block*d up in his Camp by the enemy, he cannot do better than to propoſe an accord, or 
at leaſt a truce with him for ſome days, for that makes your enemy the more negligent in 
every thing 3 of which negligence you may take your advantage, and give him the ſlip. By 
this way Silla difintangled himfelf twice, and cleared himſelf of his enemies: T the 
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ame artifice Asdrubal extricated himſelf in Spain from the forces of Claudius Nero who 
had block'd him up 3 it would likewiſe contribute much to the freeing a man from the 
power of the enemy, to do ſomething (beſides what has been faid already) that may keep 
him in ſuſpence. And this is to be done two ways, by aſſaulting him with part of your 
forces, that whilſt he is employed upon them, the reſt may have time to preſerve themſelves. 


- There is another way likewilſe,'and that is by contriving ſome new thing or other-thac 


may amuſe or aſtoniſh the enemy,and render him uncertain which way he is to ſtear: ſo Hz. 
ibal ſerved Fabius Maximus when he had ſhut him up on the mountains;for cauſing little 
wiſps of bruſh-wood to be tied to the horns of ſeveral Oxen, he ſet them on fire 3 and 
Fabius not underſtanding the depth of the ſtratagem, ſuppoling it worſe than it was, kept 
upon his guard within his Camp, and ſuffered him to pals. 


———_— 
— — —— 
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CHAP. XI. 


How a man may make a Princes Favourite ſuſpeFed,and divide his forces. 


A General above all things is to endeavour to divide the encmies forces, either by ren+ 
. dering his Confidents ſuſpicious 3 or by giving him occaſion to ſeparate his Troops, 
and by conſequence weaken himſelf. The firſt is done by preſerving the eſtates or goods 
of thoſe he has about him 3 as in time of war, to ſpare their houſes, or poſſeſſions 3 and 
returning their children or relations ſafe, and without ranſome. You know when Ha- 
nibal burned all about Rome, he exempted what belonged to Fabius Maximus. You know 
how Coriolanus coming with a ſtrong Army to belicge Rome, preſerved the poſſeſſions of 
the Nobility. Metellus being at the head of an Army againſt Jwgurtha, moved it to the 
Embaſſadors which the enemy ſent to him, to deliver up J«g#rths priſoner, and writing 
Letters to them afterwards to the ſame purpoſe, he continued his correſpondence till Ju- 
gurtha got the alarm, ſuſpe&ed his whole Counſel, and made them away after ſeveral man- 
NETS» 

When Hanibal was fled to Antiochns, the Roman Embaſſadors practiſed ſo cunningly, 
that Antiochus grew jealous, and truſted him no farther. 

As to the way of dividing the enemy, there is not any more certain than to cauſe an in- 
curſion to be made upon his Country, that he may be conſtrained to leave the war, and go 
back to defend himſelf. This was the way which Fabizs uſed when he had an Army againſt 
him of French and Tuſcans, Umbrians and Samnites, Titus Didius having a ſmall Army 
in reſpe& of the enemy, expecting another Legion from Rome, which the enemy was de- 
firous to intercept 3 he gave out in his Army that the next day he would give the enemy 
Battel, and ordered it fo, that certain priſoners which he had in his Camp at that time, took 
their opportunity to eſcape, and gave intelligence to the enemy that the Conſul had given 
orders to fight 3 upon which news, that they might not leflen their forces, they did not 
march againſt the other Legion, and by that means it was preſerved 3 ſome there have 
been who to divide or weaken the force of their enemy, have ſuffered him to enter into 
their Country, and poſſels himſelt of ſeveral Towns, that by putting 'Garriſons into 
them, he may leſſen his Army, and give them occafion to attack and defeat him. Others 
deligning againſt one Province, have pretended to invade another, and uſed ſuch induſtry 
in the bulineſs, that being entred unexpectedly into that Country, they have conquered 
it before the enemy had time to relieve it : for the enemy being uncertain whether you 
will return back and invade the Country which you threatned before, is conſtrained to 
keep his Poſt, and not to Jeave one place to ſecure another, and ir falls out many times that 
he is unable to defend cither the one or the other. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 


In what manner ſeditions and mutinies in an Army are to be appeaſed. 


Fabr. I Eſides what has been faid already, it is of great uſe and reputation to a General, 
| I if he knows how to compoſe mutinies = diſſentions in his Army. The bel 
way is by puniſhing the Ringleaders, . but then it is to be done ſo neatly, that they may 
have their reward before they have news that it is intended, The- way to do that is, if 
they be at any diſtance, to ſummon both nocent and innocent together, that they thinking 
themſelves ſafe, and not in danger of any puniſhment, may not be refractory, and ſtand up- 
on their guard, but put. themſelves quietly into, your hands to be puniſhed. If they be 
preſent, and at hand, the General is to make himſelf as ſtrong as he can with thoſe who 
are innocent, and others in whom he can confide, and then puniſh. as he thinks tit. When 
the quarrel is private, and among themſelves, the beſt way is to expole them to danger, 
and let them fight if they think good 3 for the fear of that does many times reconcile 
them. But above all things, there is nothing that keeps an Army ſo unanimous as the re- 
putation of the General, which. proceeds principally trom his. courage 3 for it is'ncither 
birth nor authority can doit without that. {SAT 4x | 
The chief thing incumbent upon a General is to pay well, and puniſh well; for when- 
ever the Souldiers want pay, *tis but reaſonable that they ſhould want puniſhment; for 
you cannot in juſtice chaſtiſe any exorbitance in a Souldier, when you diſappoint him of 
his pay 3 nor can he forbear ſcaling, unleſs he be. willing to ſtarve : but if you pay, and 
do not puniſh them, they are inſolent again 3 and you will become deſpicable in holding 
a Command that you are not able to manage, and by not maintaining your dignity and 
authority, of neceflity tumults and diforders muſt follow, which will be the utter ruins 
of your Army. | | 
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C H A P. XIV. 


How the Ancients relyed mmnch upon their auguries, and other accidents. 


Fabr. TR Generals of old were ſubje& to one moleſtation, from which in our days we 
are exempt : and that is how to pervert an ill augury, and interpret it to their 
advantage: for if an Arrow fell down in an Army: if the Sun or the Moon was eclip- 
ſed:: it rhere hapned an Earth-quake, or it was the General's fortune to fall down, 
either as he got up en horſe-back, or diſmounted, it was look*'d upon by the Soul- 
| diersas an ill. omen, and was the occaſion of ſuch fear in them, that coming afterwards 
to a Battel they were eafily beaten: and therefore the Generals in times paſt when 
ſuch an accident happened , immediately gave ſome reaſon for it, and referr'd it to 
ſome natural cauſe, or elſe wreſted and perverted it to their own profit and ad- 
vantage. | - yo 
Ceſar paſſing over into Africa, tumbling down upon the ground as he came out of the 
Ship, graſping the graſs in his hands, he cryed out Teneo te O Aﬀerica; Aﬀeica you are mine, 
for I have you in my bands. And ſeveral others have given reaſons (according to their 
own intereſt) for the Earth-quakes and Eclipſes of the Moon : but in our daies theſe 
artifices cannot paſs, becauſe our men are not now ſo ſuperſtitious, and our Religion 
explodes ſuch opinions as heatheniſh and yain: but when ever we ſhould be fo blind as 
to reaſſume thoſe ſuperſtitions, we muſt revive the cuſtome of the Ancients. 
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CHAP. XV. 


That we are not to fight with an enemy reduced to deſpair 5 and ſeveral arts 
that may be uſed to ſurprize bin: 


Fabr. Hen famine, natural neceſſity, or humane paſſion has brought your enemy to 

V ſuch deſpair,that impelled by that,he marches furiouſly to hght with you, you 
muſt keep within your Camp, and decline fighting as much as poſhbly you can. The La- 
cedemonians a&ed in that manner againſt the Meſſeni ; Ceſar did the ſame againſt Afraning 
and Petreins. When Fulvins was Conſul againſt the Cimbrians, he cauſed his horſe to 
attack the enemy for ſeveral days together z and obſerving in what numbers they came 
forth to engage them, he placed an Boraſh one day behind their Camp, cauſed them again 
to be aſſaulted 3 and the Cimbrians iſſuing forth in their old numbers to encounter them ; 
Fulvius fell in the mean time upon their Camp, entred jt, and fack*d it. Some Generals 
have made great advantage ( when they lye near the enemies Army) to ſend out parties 
with the enemies Colours to plunder their own Coutitry 3 for the enemy ſuppoſing them 
ſupplics ſent to relieve them, have iſſued forth to meet them, and aſſiſt them to plunder, 
whereby they have been put to diſorder, and given opportunity to the adverſary to over- 
throw them. Alexander of Epirus did the ſame againſt the Sclavonians : and Leprene the 
Syracuſan againſt the Carthaginians, and both with ſucceſs : many have been too hard for 
their encmaics by giving them opportunity of eating and drinking too much, making a ſhevw 
of being afraid, and leaving their Camp full of wine and proviſions 3 with which the ene- 
my having gorg'd himſelf without meaſure, the others have fallen upon them with adyan- 
tage, and put them to the ſword. Tomyris provided ſuch an entertainment for Cyrus; and 
Tiberius Gracehus regall'd the Spaniards in the ſame manner : others have poiſoned their 
meat and theit drink, to 'rttine the enemy that way the more eafily. I faid before, that x 
did not find it in any Hiſtory that the Romans did ever in the night place any Centinels 
without their Camp, ſuppoling they omitted it to prevent the miſchicts that might enſue 3 
for it has been often ſeen that the Centinels which are placed abroad in the day-time to hear 
and deſcry the enemy, have been the deſtruction of thoſe who have ſent them for being 
often times ſurprized by the enemy, they have been forced to give the ſignal with which 
they were to call their own men, and they coming imrnediately according to the fign, have 
been all killed, or taken priſoners. 

To over-reach and circumvent an enemy, it is good ſometimes to vary your cuſtome, 
that the enemy depending upon it, may be diſappointed and ruined. Thus it happened 
with a General, who being accuſtomed to give the ſignal of the approach of the enemy in 
the night by fire, and in the day time by ſmoak 3 commanded that they ſhould make ſmoke 
and fire together without intermiſhon, and that when the enemy came, they ſhould put 
them both out; the enemy ſuppoſing he was not perceived, (becauſe he ſaw no ſignal given ) 
marched on in diſorder, and gave his adverſary the victory. 

Memnon the Rhdian defiring to draw his enemy out of his ſtrong hold, ſent one by the 
way of a fugitive into their Army,with news that Memnon's Army was in a mutiny,and that 
the greateſt part of them were gone from him 3 and to confirm it the more, he cauſed 
diforders and tumults to be pretended in his Camp 3 whereupon the enemy taking en- 
couragement, adyanced cut of his hold to attack Memon, but was cut off himſelf. 

Belides the things above-mentioned, great care is to be had never to bring your enemy 
to deſpair. Czſar was very cautious of this in his war with the Germans, and opened a 
way for them, when he ſaw that not being able to fly, they muſt of neceſſity tight, and that 
more couragiouſly than otherwiſe; wheretore he choſe rather the trouble of png 


. them when they fled, than the danger of fighting them when they were forced to defen 


themſelves, Lwucullus obſerving a party of his horſe going over to the enemy, cauſed a 
Charge to be ſounded immediately, and commanded other parties to follow them 3 where- 
upon the enemy believing Lxcull#s intended to fight, ſent out a party to charge thoſe Ma- 
cedonians who were running away 3 and they did it fo effeftually, that the Macedonians 
were glad to ſtand upon their guard, by which means of fugitives intended, they became 
»00d Subjects in ſpight of their teeths. 
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CHAP. XVL 


How a ſuſpeFed Town or Country is to be ſecured, and how the 
Peoples hearts are to be gained. 


Fabr. J- is a great thing in a General to know how to ſecure a Town that you ſuſpect, 
| either after a Victory or before 3 as ſeveral ancient examples do demonſtrate. 

Pompey being jealous of the Catinenſes, beg'd of them that they would give entertain- 
ment to ſome of his fick men , and under the diſguiſe of fick,. {ending ſtout and yaliant 
men, they ſurprized the Town, and kept.it for Pompey. Pwblins Valerins was diffident of 
the Epidauni, and cauſed a General indulgence to be given in one of the Churches with- 
out the Town, the people thronging thither for, pur on, he ſhut the Gates upon them, 
and received none back again but ſuch as he could truſt. Alexander the great being to 
march, into Afia, and by the way ſecure himſelf of Thrace; carried along with him all 

the principal perſons of that Province, giving them commandy in his Army, and leaving 
the pcople to be governed by thoſe of their own condition 3 by which means he ſatisfied 
all partics 3 the Nobility by paying them, and the Populace, by leaving no Governor that 
would oppreſs them. But among all the ways wherewith the people are to be cajoled; 
nothing goes fo far as examples of chaſtity and juſtice, as that of Scipio in Spain, when ]. 
he returned a beautiful young Lady to her Parents, and Husband untouched , a paſſage 
that contributed more than his Arms to the ſubduction of that Country. Ceſar onl 
for paying for the wood which he cauſed to be cut down to make Stoccadoes about his 
Camp in France, got ſuch a narge for his.juſtice, that it facilitated the Conqueſt of that 
Province. Iknow not now that their remains any thing to fay further about theſe accidents; 
or that there is any thing which we have not already examined. It there be any thing, it is 
the way of taking and defending of Towns,which I am willing to ſhow,were I ſure I ſhould 
not be tedious. _— , | 

Battiſta. Your civility is ſo great, that it makes ns purſue our deſires without the leaſt 
fear of preſumption 3 for you have offered us that frankly , which we ſhould have been 
aſhamed to have requeſted. We do affure you therefore you cannot do us a greater 
favour than to finiſh this diſcourſe 3 but before you proceed, let me entreat you to re- 
ſolve me, whetherit be better to continue a War all Winter long (as they do now adays) 
or carry it onvnly in the Summer, and in the Winter go to their Quarters; 
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C H A P. XVIE 
War is not to be continued in the tlVinter. 


Fabr. © pot Gentlemen, had it not been for the prudence of Bpttifte , a very conf1- 
| derable part of our diſcourſe had been omitted : I tell you again that the An-' 
cients did every thing with more prudence and diſcretion than we, who if we be defective 
in any thing, are much more in matters of War. : 
Nothing is more imprudent and dangerous for a General than to begin a War in the 
Winter and he whois the agreſſor is more liable to miſcarry , than he that is invaded. 
The reaſon is this, all the induſtry employed in Military Diſciptine , conſiſts in preparing 
your men and putting them into order for a Battel. That is it, at which a General is prin- 
cipally to aim, becauſe a Battel does commonly decide the buſineſs, whether it be loſt or 
won. He therefore who knows beſt how to put his Army in order 3 and he who knows 
beſt how to prepare and equip them , has doubtleſs the advantage, and is in moft hopes 
to overcome. On the other ſide, nothing is more inconſiſtent with good order than ſteep 
places, or cold rainy weather 3 for ſteep places will not ſuffer you to open” or extend your 
ranks according to diſcipline 3 cold and wet weather will not permit you to keep your men: 
together, nor preſent them in cloſe order before the Enemy, but conſtrains you of neceſſity 
to lodge them up and down, aſunder without order, at the mercy of all the Caſiles, and 
Towns, and Villages that receive you 3 fo that all the pains you have taken to diſcipline 
your Army, is (tor that time) utterly uſeleſs. + Fs CCS 
Do not admire, If now adays we make War in the Winter, for our Armies being with- 
out diſcipline, it is not to be imagined what inconveniences they ſuffer by not being Pr 
exe 
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tered together 3 for it troubles them not, that they cannot keep thoſe orders, and obſerve 
that diſcipline which they never had, Yet it ought ſeriouſly to be conſidered what preju- 
dice has followed upon encampments in the Winter : and it ought likewiſe to be remembred 
that the French in the year 1503. were broken and ruined near Garigliano, rather by the 
extremity of the weather, than the magnanimity of the Spaniards. For as I told you 
before, the Invador is under greateſt incommodity, as being more expoſed to the weather 
in an Enemies Country, than at home : for to keep his men together he is necelſitated to 
endure the cold and the rain 3 or to avoid it, to divide his men , which is mightily to ex. 
poſe them. But he whois upon the defenſive part can chooſe his place and his way, attend 
him with freſh men, which he can joyn in a moment, and fall upon ſome party of the 
Enemies with ſuch fury, as they will not be able to endure the ſhock. It was the weather 
therefore which diſordered the French, and *tis the weather that will always ruine any man 
that begins War in Winter, if his adverſary have any ſhare of diſcretion. He therefore 
who would have his force, his order, his diſcipline, and his courage of no uſe or adyan- 
tage to him, let him keep the field, and carry on his War in the Winter : For the Romans 
(who dcfiredall thoſe things in which they employed their induſtry and diligence ſhould 
be uſeful to them) avoided the incommodities of Winter, as much, as the aſperitics of the 
Alps, the difficulty of places, and whatever elſe might hinder them from 'ſhowing their 
dexterity and conrage. And thus much as to your demand, we will diſcourſe now of ta- 
king and defending of Towns, and of their Natural, and Artificial ſtrength, 
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CHAP. I. 


How Towns, or Caſiles are to be fortified. 


Fabr. Ou muſt underſtand that Towns and Caſiles are ſtrong two 'ways, by 


Nature or by Art. They are ſtrong by Nature which are encompaſſed by 
Rivers or Fens, (as Mantua, and Ferrara) or ſeated upon ſome Rock, 
or craggy Mountain (as Moxaco, and Saxleo) for other places ſeated upon 
Mountains, if not difficult of acceſs, are in our days rather weeker than otherwiſe , in 
reſpe& of our Artillery and Mines: and therefore at preſent being to build a City, or exe& 
a Fort that may be ſtrong, we chooſe to do it in a Plain, and fortifie it artificially with 
Ramparts and Baſtions, and our firſt care is to make the Walls crooked and retort, with 
ſeveral Vaults and places of receipt, that if the Enemy attempts to approach , he 
may be oppoſed and repulſed as well in the flank as the front : If -your Walls be made too 
high, they are too obnoxious to the Cannon 3 if they be too low, they are eaſily ſcaled ; 
if you make a Ditch before the Wall : to make the Scalado more difficult, the Enemy fills 
it up (which with a great Army is no hard matter) and makes himſelf Maſter immediately. 
My opinion therefore is this ( but with ſubmiſſion to better judgments) that to provide 
againit both inconveniences the beſt way will be to make your Wall high, and a Ditch on 
the inſide rather than without 3 and this is the ſtrongeſt way that you can build , becauſe it 
keeps you both from their Artillery and aſſaults, and gives the Enemy no capacity of 
hlling up the Ditch. Your Wall then is to be of the beſt height you can contrive ; three 
yards thick at the leaſt to reſiſt their Batteries it is to have Towers and Bulwarks at the 
diſtance of every 200 yards, The Ditch within is to be 3o yards broad at leaſt, and 12 
in depth 3 and all the earth which is taken out of the Ditch is to be thrown towards the 


Town, 
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Town, againſt a Wall which is to be brought for that purpoſe from the bottom of the 
Ditch, and carricd up a man's height above the ground, which will make the Ditch more 
deepand ſecure. Towards the bottom of the Ditch every two hundred yards, I would 
have a Caſemat from whence the Artillery may ſcour, and play upon any body that ſhall 
deſcend. The great Guns which are uſed for the defence of a Town, are to be planted 
behind the Wall on the inſide of the Ditch 3 for to defend the firſt wall, Falcons and ſuch 
{mall Pieces are caſter managed, and do as good Execution. If the Enemy comes to ſcale 
you, the height of the firſt Wall defends you eafily : If he comes with his Artillery , he 
muſt batter down the firſt Wall, and when he has done that, it being Natural in all Batte- 
ries for the Wall and rubbiſh, to fall outward , there being no Ditch without to ſwallow 
and receive it, the ruines of the Wall will encreaſe the depth of the Ditch, in ſuch manner 
as that you cannot get forward, being obſtructed by the ruines, hindred by the Ditch, and 
interrupted by the Enemies great Guns within the Walls that do great ſlaughter upon you. 
The only remedy in this caſe is to fill up the Ditch, which is very hatd in reſpe& of its di- 
menſions, and the danger in coming to it, the Wall being crooked, and Vaulted, and full 
of Angles, among which there is no coming without manifeſt hazard, for the reaſons above- 
faid 3 and to think to march with Faggots over the ruines, and to fill it up that way is a 
chimerical thing 3 fo that 1 conclude a City fo fortified is not to be taken. 

Battifta. If one ſhould make a Ditch without, beſides that within the Wall, would not 
your Town be the ſtronger ? 


Fabr. Yes, without doubt 3 but my meaning is, if one Ditch only be to be made, it is 
better within than without. 

Battiſta. Would you have water in your Ditch, or would you rather have it dry ? 

Fabr. Opinions are divided in that point 3 for Ditches with water are more ſecure againſt 
Mines, and Ditches without are harder to be filled up : But upon confideration- of the 
whole, I would have them without water , becauſe they are more ſecure 3 for- it has been 
ſeen, that the freezing of the Ditch in the Winter has been the taking of many a Town, 
as it hapned at Mirandola when Pope Jxlixs beſieged it : And to prevent Mines, I would 
carry my Ditch ſo low, that whoever would think to work undet it, ſhould come to the' 
water. Caſtles I would build (as to my Ditches and Walls) in the fame manner, that 
they might have as much trouble who ſtormed them. But let me give one caution to any 
man whodefendsa City , and it is this, that he makes no redoubts without, at any diſtance 
from the Wall, and another to him that builds and fortifics a Caltle, and that is , chat he 
makes no works within for retreats in caſe the firſt Wall be ow | 

The reaſon that makes me give this Counſel is, becauſe no man bught to do that which 
may leſſen his reputation at firſt > for the diminution of that makes all his other orders 
contemptible, and diſcourages thoſe who have undertaken his defence. And this that I 
fay will always happen when you make Baſtions without, and oblige your ſelf to detend 
them, they will certainly be loſt, for ſuch ſmall things being now adays to contend with 
the fury of Artillery, *tis impoſſible they ſhould hold out, and the loſs of them being a 
tefſening to your reputation, the lefſening of your reputation will be the loſs of the place. 


When Genoua rebelled againft Lewis King of France, he cauſed certain Baſtjons to be cre- | 


&ed npon the Hills which were about the Walls, which Baſtions were no ſooner loſt (and 
they were loſt preſently) but the City was taken. F | 

As to my ſecond advice, I do affirm that there is nothing ſo pernicious to a Caſile as to 
have thoſe works of retreat for the hopes that men have of, preſerving themſelves by 
deſerting their Poſts, makes thert: abandon them often , and the loſs of their Poſts , is 
afterwards the loſs of the Fort. We have a freſh example of* this in the taking of che 
Caftle at Furli, when the Counteſs Catharina defended it againſt Ceſar Borgia, the Son of 
Alexander VI. who had brought the French Army before it. This Caſtle was full of thoſe 
retreats for firſt there was a Citadel, than a Fortreſs, and betwixt both a good Ditch with 
a draw bridge. The Caſtle within was divided into' three parts, and each part ſtrongly 
ſeparated from the other with Ditches and Water, and Draw-bridges, by which they com- 
municated. As ſoon as the Duke had made his approaches, he with his great Guns bat- 
tered one part of the Cattle, and laid open a good part of the Wall; whereupon Giovanni 
da Caſale who had the command of that quarter, never ſtood to make good the breach, but 
left it to retire into another part, fo that the Enemy having entered the firſt quarter with 
little difficulty, it was not long before they made themſelves Maſters of all, by ſecuring the 
Draw-bridges (in the hurry) which conveyed them one to another : This Caftle therefore 
which was thought inexpugnable was loſt by two faults 3 one was for having ſo many Re- 


doubts , the other was becauſe none of them commanded the Bridges; the ill contrivance 


therefore of the Fortreſs, and the imprudence of him that defended it, was a ſhame 
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and diſappointment of the magnanimous enterprize of -the Counteſs, who had the courage 
to expe an Army which neither the King of Naples, nor the Duke of Milan had the 
confidence to attend. Yet though ſhe miſcarried in her deſigns , ſhe reaped the honour 
which her magnanimity deſerved, as appeared by many Epigrams compoſed in thoſe times 
# her praiſe. If then I were to exe& a Fort, 1 would do it with as ſtrong Walls , and 
with as good Ditches as I have preſcribed 3 and within it, I would build only houſes for 
habitation, and thoſe low and weak, and ſuch as ſhould not hinder the proſped of all the 
Walls, from thoſe who were in the Pi2zz2 that the Commander might have the advan- 
tage to diſcern with his eye from the main guard, whither he was to dire& his ſupplies, 
and that every man might underſtand when the Wall and the Ditch was loſt, the Caſtile was 
not to be kept. And when I made any redoubts and retrenchments within, I would do it 
in ſuch manner that they ſhould each of them command the Bridges which ſhould be rais'd 
upon Pillars in the middle of the Ditch. | 

Battiſta. You have (aid that ſmall places are not to be defended in our days, and I ſup- 
poſe I have heard quite contrary 3 that is to ſay, the leſſer a place is, the better it is 
defenlible. 

Fabritio. You were then miſinformed, for no place can be now adays ſtrong, where 
the defenders have not room for new Ramparts and Retrenchments to retire to for ſuch 
is the fury of the Artilery, that he who preſumes upon the proteQtion of one Wall or one 
Rampart, will find himſelf deceived. And becauſe Baſtions or Forts (provided they do 
not exceed their juſt meaſure, for in that caſe they will be rather Caſtles and Towns) are 
not made in ſuch manner that there is ſpace to retreat , they mult preſently be loſt. It is 
wiſdom therefore to place theſe Baſtions without , and to fortifie within , eſpecially the 
entrys into the Towns, and to ſecure the Gates with Ravelins, ſo as that no body may 
come in or go out in a dire line, and that from the Ravelin to the Gate there may be a 
Ditch with a Draw-bridge. The Gates are to be fortitied with Portcullifles, to receive 
their men back again into the Town when they have gone out to engage the Enemy, and 
when it happens that they are repulſed, and the Eneny purſues, that they may diſtinguiſh 
betwixt their own men and the Enemy, and prevent their entring Pell-mell amongſt them. 
To this purpoſe Portcullifſes (which the Ancients called Cateratte or Pigion-holes) were 
invented , which being let down excluded the Enemy , and preſerved their Friends, * 
whereas without them, neither Bridges nor Gates would be of any uſe, being poſſeſſed by 
the multitude. 

Battiſta, 1 have ſeen theſe Portcullifſes of which you ſpeak in Germeny 3 and they were 
made of bars of wood in the faſhion of Iron Grates, whereasours are made of maſly Rat- 
ters or Girders all of a piece, now I would willingly be informed from whence this diffe- 
rence proceeded, and which is moſt effectual. 

Fabr. I tell you again, that the ways, and cuſtoms and orders of War are laid afide all 
the world over, in reſpe& of what was uſed among the Ancients, but in Italy they are 
utterly forgot, and if there be any thing better than other, we have it from the UVltra- 
montani, or Northern Nations You may have heard, and perhaps ſome of theſe Gentle- 
men may remember how weakly we fortified before the coming of Charles 8 into 1taly, in 
the year 1494. The battlements of our Walls were made but half a yard thick ; the Port- 
holes for our great Guns, and Muſquets or ſmall ſhot were made narrow without , wide 
within, with many other defects which I ſhall forbear to mention , left I ſhould become 
tedious; for thoſe thin battlements were quickly beaten down, and our Guns were as 
calily diſmounted. 

But now adays we have learn'd of the French to make our battlements large and thick, 
and our Port-holes large within, cloſe again in the middle, and wide again without 3 by 
which means our Artillery are not fo calily diſmounted, nor our Soldiers beaten from their 
Works. Beſides theſe the French have ſeveral other good ways, which our Soldiers have 
not ſeen, and ſo have not ſo much as conſidered ; and among the reſt thoſe open Portcullifles 
like grates is one, and they are much better than ours , for if to defend and fortife your 
Gate, you havea cloſe Portcullis, when you let it down to keep out the Enemy , you ſhut 
up your (elves, and cannot afterwards do him any hurt, ſo that with Pick-axes, Hatchets, 
Petards,or fire, he may do what he pleaſe without any interruption. But if your Portcullis 

be made Lettice. wiſe and tranſparent, when it is let down thorough thoſe holes and inter- 
vals you may defend it with your Pikes, ſmall ſhot, or any other kind of Arms. 

Battiffa. 1 have obſerved in Italy another Northern invention, and that is to make the 
wheels of your Carriages for your great Guns with ſpokes crooked or bending towards the 
Axcl-tree, Now I would gladly know the reaſon of that way, becauſeto me the ſtraighe 
:-*trs ſeem ſtronger. 
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Fabr. Do not imagine that things which deviate from common uſe, are done by accident 3 
or if you fancy they were made in that fathion for beauty, you are miſtaken 3 for where 
force and ſtrength is required, they never ſtand upon beauty 3 but the reaſon why they were 
changed, was becauſe theſe kind of ſpokes are much more ſecure and ſirong 3 and the rea- 
ſon they are ſtronger is this when a Carriage is loaden, it is either equally poiz'd, or 
hang'd too much on one ſide. When it is equally poiz'd, the wheels bear equally, and the 
weight being equally diſtributed, does not burthen them much : But when it inclines to 
one fide, the weight lyes all upon one of the wheels : If the ſpokes be made freight, they 
are eaſily broken, for when ever the wheel bends, the ſpoke bends with it, as being unable 
to keep up the weight, ſo that when the weight is well poiz*d, or is otherwiſe but mode- 
rate, your ſtraight ſpokes are ſtrong enough, but when your Carriage goes awry, and en- 
clines to one ſide, they are too weak to ſupport it. On the contrary, the ſpokes of your 
French Cartiages that are made bending, are made ſo with 24" realon, for when a Car- 
riage enclines to one fide, the ſpokes on that fide being made. bending , will come to be 
fſtreight, and will be able to ſuſtain the whole weight” better, than when it hangs equal, 
and (bcing crooked) bears but half. But to return to our Towns and our Caſtles, The 
French, beſides what we have mentioned, have another way of ſecuring their Gates, and 
for the ſallying and retiring of their Soldiers during a Siege, than I have yet ſeen practiſed 
in Italy : and it is this, On the outward point of the Draw-bridge they ſet up two Pillars, 
and upon cach of thenr they faſten a beam in ſuch manner that one half of it hangs over 
the. Bridge, and the other half without. Then that part which is without the Bridge, 
they joyn together with Croſs bars like a grate, and to the end of each of the beams that 
hang over the Bridge, they faſten a chain: when therefore they would ſhut up the Bridge, 
ſo as no body ſhould come in from without, they looſen the chains, and let down that part 
of it that is made with croſs bars, which ſhuts up the Bridge 3 when they would open the 
Bridge, they dravv the chains, and that part comes up again, and it is to he raiſed gradu- 
ally, ſo as to receive a man on Foot, and no Horſe, or a Horſeman as they pleaſe, and it is 
raiſed or let dovvn vvith unimaginable dexterity. This vvay is better than your Portculliſſes, 
becauſe they can hardly be hindred by the Enemy from being let dovvn , not falling in a 
. dire& line as your Percullifſes do, vvhich arecafily ſtop'd by pitting any thing under them. 
They then who would make a Town ſtrong, are to do it in the ſame manner as I haye pre- 
{cribed. 
| Moreover they areto prohibit Cultivation or building within a Mile round; all ſhould 
be a plain without any hills, houſes, banks or trees to hinder the proſpect of the beſieged, 
or give any ſhelter to the Enemy in his approaches. And you muſt know that where the 
Ditch is without the Walls, and there are eminencies above the level of the Country, that 
Town is but weak 3 for thoſe eminences are blinds to the Enemy in their approaches , and 
when they are poſſeſs'd, they are convenient for their Batteries : But let us paſs on and come 
into the Town. | 
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What order is to be obſerved by him who ſhuts himſelf up in a Town, 
with reſolution to defend it. » 


Fabr. Þ will not loſe ſo much time as to ſhew you how convenient it is (beſides what has 
been faid before) to have your ſtores of Ammunition and ViQtuals, becauſe they 

are things that every body knows cannot be wanted, and without them all other proviſions 
are vain. Two things then are generally to be obſerved, you are to ſecure what you can 
poſſibly to your ſelf, and to prevent the Enemy of any commodity, eſpecially in your own 
precin&s. Wherefore if there be any ſtraw, or Corn, or Cattle that you cannot carry off 
into the Town, you mult beſure to deſtroy it. He who undertakes the defence of a Town 
is likewiſe to obſerve this order, not to ſuffer any thing to be done turhultuouſly and dif- 
orderly, and to provide that upon every accident, every man may know what he is to do, 
and the way is by cauſing the Women, Children, old, lame and infirm to keep. within 
their Houſes, and leave the Town to bedefended by thoſe who are vigorous and ſtrong, 
who being armed as is requifite, are to be diſtributed into all places, ſome upon the Walls, 
ſome at the Gates, ſome in the principal placesof the City, to relieve their Companions 
upon any diſtreſs 3 another party there ſhould be likewiſe , not obliged to any particular 
place, but always ready-to fuccour where neceſſity is required & things being thus __ 
XX X CArce 
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ſcaxce any Sedition can happen to diſorder you. Again, there is one thing I will recom- 
mend to your memories, both in the beſicging and defending of a Town : And that is, 
that there is nothing animates an Enemy ſo much, or gives him ſuch hopes of carrying a 
Town, as when he knows his adverſary has not been uſed to theſight of an Enemy for 
many times fear only without any experiment of their ſtrength, has cauſed a Town to be 
ſurrendred : He therefore who comes before a City fo _— is to make all the ſhows and 
oftentations of terror that he can 3 and on the other ſide, he who is aſſaulted, 1s to oppoſe 
men of reſolution and courage, and ſuch as are not to be terrified with ſhows , nor any 
thing but force and violence of Arms for if the firſt brunt be ſuſtained , the belieged are 
encouraged, and the beliegers will have no hopes left but in their reputation and 
valour. ; 
© The Ancients had ſeveral inſtruments of War with which they defended their Towns, 
as Rams, Scorpions, Bows, Slings, Clubs, &c. Again, they had ſeveral Engines which 
they uſed in their Leaguers, as Rams, Towers of wood, Vinee 3 They had alſo their Falx, 
their Pluteus, Teftudo, and others; inſtead of which , we now make uſe of Artillery which 
is uſeful both for him that is beſieged, as well as him that beſieges. - But to return. 


b— 


CH AP. IIL. 


Advertiſements for ſuch as are diſtreſſed for Proviſtons within a Town , and 
for ſuch as beſiege them, and would reduce them to that neceſſity. 


fr who takes upon him the defence of a Town, is to ſee ſuch provifion made 
both of Viftuals and Ammunition» that he may be in no danger of lofing it, 
either by ſtarving or ſtorm. As to ſtarving (as is ſaid before) it is neceſſary before the 
ſiege be laid, that you furniſh your ſelf well with ViQualsz but becauſe ſuch proviſion 
cannot be made, but a long ſiege may exhauſt it, you'muſt betake to extraordinary ways, 
and look out for friends that may relieve you, eſpecially if you have a River running 
thorow the Town. Thus the Romans did when their friends were ocheged by Hanibat 
in the Caſtle of Catalino, for not being able to relieve them otherwiſe, they flung great 
quantities of Nuts into the River which were carried down by the ſtream in deſpight of the 
Enemy, and gave the Garriſon very good relief. Some who have been beſieged, to make 
their Enemy believe that they had plenty of Corn, and render them deſperate of carrying 
them by ſtarving, have thrown bread over their Walls 3 orelſe given Corn to ſome of their 
Cows, and ſuffered her afterwards to be taken by the Enemy, that when they kill'd her, 
they might find Corn in her paunch, and conclude that Corn was as plentiful in the Town 
as In the Camp. On the other fide , wiſe Generals have uſed as much Art and Stratagem 
for the reduction of Towns : Fabius permitted the Campani to ſow their ground , that 
preſuming upon it, they might make no other proviſion, and he came afterwards and 
utterly deſtroyed it. 

Dionyſius having belieged Rhegium, pretended a treaty, and whilſt things were in tran= 
ſation, he provided himſelf with Viduals with all poffible diligence, but when he had 
effectually ſupplyed himſelf, he brake off the treaty, block*'d them up again , and con- 
ſtrained them to ſurrender, 

Alexander the great being defirous to reduce Lwcadia, he took, plundered, and de- 
ſtroyed all the Caſiles about it, but gave the Garriſons ſafe Condudt to Lwcadia , 
by which policy he ſo throng'd them with men, that their numbers quickly diſtreſs'd them, 
and they were forced to ſurrender. 


CHAP. IV. 
Other advertiſements both for the beſiegers and the beſieged. 


Fabr. T7 matters of aſſault, I ſay, the firſt thing to be provided againſt, is the Enemies 
| firſt Effort 3 for by that way the Romans gain'd many a Town, aſſaulting it ſud- 
denly, and in all places at once, and this they called Aggred; urbem Corona, or to make a 
general aſſault, as Scipio did when he took new Carthage in Spain. But if the beſieged 
can ſtand the firſt ſhock , it gives him ſuch courage, he will hardly be ta ken afterwards. 
And 
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And if things ſhould go ſo far, that a breach ſhould be made, and the Enemy enter ; yet 

the Citizens havethcir remedy it they will ſtand to one another : for many Armies haye 

been repelled, and defeated afterthey have entered a Town. The remedy is this, that the 

Inhabitants make good the higheſt places of the City, and tire upon them from the win- 

dows and tops of . their houſes. But againſt this the Affailers have made uſe of two in- 

ventions, one was to open the Gates of the City, and give the Inhabitants opportunity to 

eſcapez The other is, to make Proclamation, that whoever throws down his: Arms, ſhall 

have quarter, and none put to the Sword but ſuch as are taken in Arms 3 and this artifice 

has been the taking of many a Town. Moreover a Town is taken with more eaſe, when 
it is ſo ſuddenly attacked, as when an Army keeps at ſuch a diſtance, as that the Town be- 

lieves either you will not at all, or dannot attempt it before they ſhall have the alarni of 
your motion, becauſe it is at preſentſo far off. Wherefore if you can come upon them 

ſuddenly and ſecretly, not once in twenty times but you will ſucceed in your deſign. 

I ſpeak very unwillingly of the occurrences of our times, becauſe it myſt be done with 

refle&tion upon me and my friendsz and if I ſhould diſcourſe of other people, I ſhould not 

know what to ſay. Nevertheleſs I cannot paſs by the example of Ceſar Borgia (called 

Duke Valentino) who being with his Army at Nocers , under pretence of making an in- 

road into the Dutchy of Camerin, turned ſuddenly upon the State of Urbin, and maſter'd 

it without any trouble in one day, which another man would not have been able to have 


cffe&ed ina much longer time. 


CHAP. V. 


A man is not to depend upon the Eonntenance of the Enerny , but is rather to 
to ſuſpe# what even he ſees with his eyes. 


Fabr. "F" Hoſe who are beſieged, are to be very careful of the tricks and ſurprizes of the 
Enemy, and therefore they are not to relye upon the countenance that he car- 
ries, but are rather to ſuſpe& there is ſome fraud or deceit that will fall heavily upon them, 
if they ſuffer themſelves to be deluded. | : 
| Domitius Calvinus beſfieging a Town, made it his cuſtom, every day to march round 
about the Walls with a good part of his Army : The Garriſon fancying by degrees that it 
it was only for his recreation, began to ſlacken their Guards, of which Domitius having, 
notice, fcll ſuddenly upon them , and carried the Town. 

Other Generals have had intelligence of relief that was expected in the Town, and 
having habited a certain number of their Soldiers, and diſpoſed them under counter- 
teit Enſigns, like thoſe which the belicged expe&ted, they were received into the Gates, 
and poſſeſſed themſelves of the Town. Cimon an Athenian General having a deſign to 
ſurprize a Town, in the night ſet fire on a Temple that was without it, and the Inhabi- 
tants flocking, out to extinguiſh the fire, they fell into an Ambulſcado and loſt their Town. 
Others having taken ſome of the Servants, and ſuch people as came forth for forrage, put 
them to the Sword, and diſguifing their own Soldiers in their Cloths have entred the 
Gates, and made themſelves Maſters of the Town. 


OS I” ts 


CHAP. VL 


'* 


How to disfurniſh a Garriſon of its men, and to bring 
a terror upon a Town. 


Fabr. THe Ancients have (beſides theſe) made uſe of ſeveral Stratagems and Artiti- 
ces to unfurniſh the Enemies Garriſons of their men: When Scipio was in 

Africa, being deſirous to poſſeſs himſelf of ſome of the Garrifons, which the Carthagi- 
aians had in their cuſtody, he made many offers to beſiege them, but pretending fear, he 
not only.drew oft on a ſudden, but marched away with his. Army. to a. great diſtance. 
Hanibal {uppoling his apprehenſion real, to follow him with the greater force, drew out 
his Garriſons, which Scipio underſtanding ſent Maſſiniſſ# to ſurprize them, and he did it 
with ſucceis. Pyrrbus making War in Sclavonia, advanced againſt the chief Town in that 
Province, in the defence of which Town, ſeveral people having gor together, he pretended 
R XX 2 tO 
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to deſpair of carrying it by force, and turning his Arms againſt other Towns which were 
not vitibly ſo ſtrong, he proſpered ſo well in his deſign, that the ſatd Town drawing out a 
good part of its Garriſon in relicf to their Neighbours, lett it ſelt ſo weak, as it became a 
prey tothe Enemy. Many have corrupted and defiled the waters, and turned Rivers out 
of their Channels, to make themſelves Maſters of a Town, and have miſcarried when 
they have done. It is a way likewiſe that contributes much to the taking of a Town to 
affright them with reports, as of ſome great Victory that you have obtained, ſome great 
ſupplies that you have received, and an obftinate reſolution if they do not ſurrender quickly 
to put them all to the Sword. 


A 


CHAP, VI. 


To corrupt a Garriſon, and take it by treachery. 


Fabr. COme Generals of old have endeavoured to take Towns by treachery, by corrupting 
ſome of the Garriſon, and they have done it ſeveral ways : Some have ſent of their 
own men as fugitives into the Town, thereby to put them into credit and authority with 
the Enemy, and give them opportunity to betray them. Some by this means have difco- 
vered the firength of the Garriſon, and by that diſcovery have taken the Town. Some 
- under feigned pretences have ſtopped up the Gates of a Town from ſhutting, with a Cart, 
or beam, or ſuch kind of thing, and given their party the convenience of entring. Hani- 
bal befieging the Town of Tarentum in Calabria, which was detended by the Romans un- 
der the Condudt of Levixs, corrupted a perſon in the Garriſon called Eoxeus, and ordered 
him that he ſhould go out a hunting in the night, and pretend he durſt not do it in the day 
for fear of the Enemy. Eonens obſerved his direQtions , went out aud in ſeveral nights 
together, and the Guards had not the leaſt ſuſpition 3 at length Haxibal diſguizing ſome 
of his men in the habit of Huntſmen; ſent them in after him, who killed the Guards, poſ- 
({efſed themſelves of the Gates, and let Hanibal into the Town. A Garriſon is likewiſe to 
be cheated by drilling ther a good diſtance out of Town, and pretending to fly when they 
come to charge you. Many (and Haxibal among the relt.) have ſuffered their Camps to. 
be poſſeſſed by the Enemy, that they might have opportunity to clap between with their 
Army, and get into the Town. Again, they are ſometimes deluded by pretending to raiſe 
the Sicge as Formio the Athenian did, who having plundred and harrafſed the Country of 
Calcidon, received their Embaſſadors afterwards with propolitions of Peace : He gave 
them very good words, and ſent them back full of ſccurity and fair promiſes, upon which 
the poor people preſuming too much, Formzo fell ſuddenly upon them, and overcame them. 
Thoſe who are ſhutupin a Town, are to keep a ſtrict cyc upon ſuch as they have any rea- 
ſon to ſuſpe&, but they are ſometimes to be ſecured and obliged to you by preferment as 
well as by puniſhment. Marcelzs knew that Lucius Baucius the Nolan was a great favourer 


of Hanibal, yet he carryed himſelt to him with fo much kindneſs and generolity, that of an 
Enemy, he made him his intimate Friend. | 


” 
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CH AP. VIL 


c 


F 


Good Guard is to be kept in all places and times. 


Fabr. T Hoſe who are in any fear of being beſieged, are to keep diligent guard as well 
when the Enemy is at a diſtance, as at hand : and they are to have moſt care of 
thoſe places where they think themſelves moſt ſecure 3 for many Towns have been loſt b 
being aſſaulted on that fide where they thought themſelves impregnable 3 and this miſcar- 
rlage ariſes from two cauſes; either becauſe the place is really ſtrong and believed inacceſ- 
ible 3 orelſe becauſe of the policy of the Enemy, who with great clamour and noiſe pre- 
tends to ſtorm it on one fide, whilſt on the other he does it as vigorouſly, but with all the 
lilence imaginable. And therefore it concerns the belieged to be very careful, and keep 
good Guards upon the Walls, eſpecially in the night, and that as well with Dogs as with 
Men, tor it they be tierce and watchful, they will give an alarm (if the Enemy approaches) 
as ſoon as any. thing : And not only Dogs, but Birds have been known to have preſerved 
a Town, as it happen'd to the Romans, when the French belieged the Capitol : when the 


Spartans 
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Spartans lay before Athens, Alcibiades to diſcover how his watches were kept, comman- 
ded that in the night when-ever he held up a light, each of the Guards ſhould hold up 
another, and great puniſhment was to be inflicted upon any that negle&ed it. Iſocrates 
killed a Centinel that he found a-ſleep, with this expreiion, T leave him as T found him. 


CHAP. IX. 


Ways to write privately to ones Friends, 


Fabr. Hoſe who have been beſieged have contrived ſeveral ways of conveying intct- 

ligence to their friends not daring to truſt their affairs to the tongue of a melſ- 
ſenger, they write in cyphers many times, and conceal them ſeveral ways. The cyphers 
are made according to every mans fancy, and the ways of concealing them are divers : ſome 
have writ on the in-{ide of a ſcabard of a Sword 3 others have put their Letters up in 
Paſte, baked it, and then given it for ſuſtenance to the meſſenger that is to carry it : ſome 
have hid them in their privitics 3 ſome in the collar of the mefſenger's dog. 

There is another very uſctul and ingenious way, and that is by writing an ordinary 
Letter about your private affairs, and afterwards betwixt every two lines to write your 
intrigues with a certain kind of water that will never be diſcovered but by dipping it in- 
to other water, or by holding it to the fire; and by fo doing the Letters will be viſible. 
And this trick has been very ſubtilly practiſed in our times, in which a certain perſon ha- 
ving a deſire to lignify a ſecret to ſome of his friends, and not daring to truſt it to a me(- 
ſenger, he ſent out Letters of Excommunication written very formally, but interlined 
as aboveſaid, and cauſed them to be fixed to the doors of the Churches, which being 
known to his friends by ſome private marks, they underſtood the whole buſineſs: and this 
is a very good way, for he who carries it may be deceived, and he that writes it is in no 
great danger. 

There are a thouſand other ways invented according to every mans fancy and wit. But 
it is much caſier to write to thoſe who are block'd up in a Town, than for thoſe who are 
befieged to write to their friends abroad, becauſe theſe Letters cannot be conveyed but by 
ſomebody who muſt pretend to run away out of the Town, which is a hard and a dan- 
gerous thing, if the enemy be any thing careful. But *tis otherwiſe with Letters to be ſent 
into a Town, for a man has a thouſand cccafions to come into a Leaguer, where he may 
watch his opportunity, and ſlip into the Town. 


—_ 
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CHAP. XK. 


How to repair a breach, and the way to defend it. 


Fabr. NY Ut let us come now to the preſent way of beleaguering oft Towns : I fay, that if 

B you be aſſaulted in a Town that is not fortihed with ditches on the in-tide, (as 
L have mentioned before) that your enemy may not enter at the breaches which the Artil- 
tery make, (for againſt other breaches there is no remedy) it is neceſfary whiltt the Artillery 
. is playing, to cut a new ditch behind the breach of at leaſt thirty yards wide, and to throw 
all the earth that comes out of it towards the Town, that it may make a good Rampart, 
and adde to the depth of the ditch 3 and this work is to be carried on with ſuch diligence, 
that when the wall falls, the ditch may be at leaſt hve or fix yards deep and whillt they 
are at work to make this ditch, it is neceſſary that they be ſecured with two Caſemats, that 
may flank the enemy in caſe he ſhould endeavour to diſturb them: and if the wall be 
{o ſtrong as to give you time to make your ditch and your caſemats 3 that part which is bat- 
tered will be the ſirongeſt part about the Town 3 for that Rampart will be of the ſame 
torm and model which we propoſed for the ditch within. But where the wall is fo weak 
as to allow you no time, then you mult ſhew your courage, and preſent your ſelf bravely at 
the breach, your Souldicrs well arm'd, and with as much cheartulneſs as is poſſible. This 
way of throwing up new works was obſerved by the Piſans when you beſieged it, and 
they might do it well cnough 3 for their walls were ſtrong, which gave them time, and 
the carth good and proper for Ramparts 3 whereas had they wanted either of thoſe con- 
veniences, they mult of neceſſity have been loſt. It is wiſdom therefore to make theſe 
ditches round about the Town before there be any necellity, as we faid before 3 for in thar 
caſe you may expect the enemy without fear. | CHAP. 
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CHAP. XL 
Of Mines. 


Fabr. He ancients took ſeveral Towns by mining nander ground, and that two ways, 
Las by carrying their mines under ground into the Town, and entring there. 
by, (as the Romans did when they took the City of Vejentum ) or by undermining only 
the walls, and ſo tumbling them down. At preſent this latter way is more uſed than the 
other, and renders thoſe Towns which ſtand high, weaker than the reſt, becayſe more ſub- 
je& to be min'd, and then adding but a good quantity of powder, which takes fire in an 
inſtant, you do not only ruine the wall, but you open the very mountain, and cleave the 
works into pieces. The way to prevent this, is to fortity in a flat Country, and make the 
ditch which encompaſſes your Town fo deep, that the enemy may not dig under it with- 
out coming to the water, which is the beſt defence againſt mines. Burt if you be to de- 
fend a Town upon an eminence, your beſt way will be to make ſeveral deep holes in the 
wall that may give vent to the powder when the enemy ſets it on fire. - 
There is another way likewiſe to prevent them, and that is by countermining, if you 
find where the cnemy mines, but *tis a hard matter to diſcover them, eſpecially it you be 
beſieged by a cautious enemy. 


CO”. re Conn 


CHAP. XIL 


Good guards are always to be hept; and your Souldiers not to be divided. 


Fabr. HE who is beſieged is to take extraordinary care that he be not ſurprized in time 

| of repoſe, as after a ſtorm 3 after the Guards are ſet, ( which is cither at break 
of day, or at the ſhutting in of the evening, or eſpecially whilſt you are at dinner, in which 
time many Towns have been taken, and many fallies have been made to the deſtruction of 
the beliegers. Wherefore it is neceſſary to be upon the Guard in all quarters, and your 
men generally arm*d: and here I cannot omit to tell you that nothing makes a Town or 
Camp harder to be defended, than the dividing of your forces for the enemy being able 
to attack you when he pleaſes with all his power at once, you muſt be ready on all tides, 
and having parted your Forces, you will be forced to defend your ſelf with a part, and 
to keep the ſame guards with the remainder when ever the enemy affails you, as you ſhould 
have done when your whole Garriſon was together which is a great diſadvantage, for 
he can attack you with his whole power, when you have but a part of yours to defend 
your ſelf. 


CHAP. MAI. 


That when one ſees himſelf blockd up on every fide, it is good to expoſe ones 
ſelf now and Yhen, and of the advantages which have enſued. 


Fabr, 'þ he who is beſieged be beaten confiderately, he is certainly loſt 3 but the Belieger 

| can only be repulſed : for which reaſon many who have been belieged (either in 
Camp or Town,) though they have been inferior in number, have nevertheleſs allied with 
their whole force at a time, and been too hard for the enemy. Thus Marcellus did at 
Nola; thus Ceſar did in France, when his Camp was encompaſſed with a vaſt number of 
Gauls , tor finding he was not able to defend it, becauſe he muſt divide his men into par- 
tics, and diſtribute them round 3 and finding alfo that ſtanding within his Stoccado's he 
could not do ſo much execution upon the enemy as he defired, he opened his Camp on 
one lide, and ifſuing out of it with his whole force, charged the enemy with ſuch fury 
and courage that he put them to the rout. Beſides, the obſtinacy and reſolution of the be- 
tieged does many times aſtoniſh.and tcrrify the enemy. Pompey being encamped again(t- 
Ceſar, and Ceſar's Army in great diſtreſs tor provitions, Pompey had preſented him a piece 
of Ceſar'sbread which was made of herbs, and look'd upon as a very ſtrange thing Pompey 


having 
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having viewed it, commanded that it ſhould not be ſhewn in his Army, leſt it ſhould diſ- 
courage them to conlider the obſtinacy of their enemy. Nothing was more honourable to 
tne Romans in their war with Hanibal than their conſtancy, becauſe in the greatelt of their 
diſtreſs, and in the worſt of their fortune, they never demanded peace, nor diſcovered any 
token of fear: on the contrary, when Haxibal was under their walls, they ſold the ground 
iri which he was Encamped, at an higher rate than it would have been ſold at another tire: 
and they were ſo true and firm in their enterprizes, that they' would not draw off from 
Capua;to defend their own City, though they had an Army betore that, when Haxibal ap- 
peared before Rome. 

I am fenlible that I have told you ſeveral things which you underſtood, and perhaps con- 
lidered already 3 yet I have done it (as I ſaid before) by that means to give you a better 
comprehenſion of the quality of this Army; and to ſatisfy ſuch (if there be any ſuch 
here) as have not had the opportunity to underſtand it ſo well as you. I ſuppoſe now there 
remains nothing but that I give you ſome general rules which are very obvious and com- 
mon. 
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CH AP. XV, 


General Rules to be obſerved in Military Diſcipline. 


Faby. T Hat which is beneficial to you, is prejudical to your enemy, and that which is be- 
neficial to him, is prejudicial to you. - . 

He who in war is moſt vigilant to obſerve the deſigns and enterprizes of the enemy, and 
takes moſt pains in exerciſing and diſciplining his Army, ſhall expoſe himſelf to leſs dan- 
ger, and have greater probability of victory. 

' Never bring your men to fight till you have ſome juft confidence in their courage, till 
you have feen them well arm'd, and well ordered 5 and never let them engage but when 
you find them cheerly, and hopeful of faucceſs. - 

© Tt is better to conquer an enemy by hunger than fighting, in which laſt victory, fortune 
has more ſhare than virtue or courage. | 

\. No reſolution is fo likely to ſucceed, as that which is concealed from the enemy till it - 
comes to be executed. | | 

Nothing is of more importance in the whole art of war, than to know how to take ad- 
vantage when It is offered. 

Nature produces few perſons ſtrong) but induſtry and exerciſe makes many. 

Order and diſcipline is more available in war, than valour or force. 

When any come over to your ſervice from: the enemy, they are of great advantage tg 
you, provided they be faithfulz for it is more diminution to the enemies ſtrength to have 
Souldiers revolt, than to have ſo many ſlain, though the name of a tugitive: is ſuſpicious to 
new friends, and abominable to old. R 

It is better in the drawing up your battalions for a Battel, to draw them up with re- 
ſerves, and place ſuch behind the front as may fapply it upon occation 3 than to enlarge 
your front, and make as it were but one rank of your whole Arnfy. 

He who underſtands his own forces, and the enemies too, can hardly mifcarry. 

The courage of Souldiers is better thari their number. 

' The ſituation of the place is ſometimes more effeQtual than the courage of your 
men. | 

.New and unexpected things are an aftoniſhment to fome Armies. : 

Your Souldiers deſpiſe things that are common, and are weary of any thing that is te- 
dious , I would adviſe therefore that by > copay, Nom little skirmiſhes you acquaint your 
men with your enemy before you bring them to a Battel. | ket 

He who purſues an enemy that is difordered, in diſorder himſelf 3 ſhall loſe the victory 
he had gained, and perhaps give it to the enemy. 

He who makes not provition of viduals, will be beaten without a blow. 

He who relies more upon his horſe than his foot, or his foot than his horſe, muſt accom- 
modate himſelf to the place. 

IF you would know at any time whether you have any ſpies in your Army, you have no 

more to do but to command every man to his Tent. | 


If 
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If you find the enemy has any knowledge of your defigns, you mult change them. 

What you are to do, you may adviſe with many > what you are reſolved to do, com- 
municate with few. | | 

When Souldiers are in their quarters, they are to be kept in order by fear and by puniſh- 
ment 3 when in the field, with hopes and reward; | 

A good General never comes to a Battel but when neceſſity requires, 6r ſome great ad- 
vantage invites him. | 

You muſt endeavour that your enemy may not know how you intend to draw up your 
Army when you come to tight and let your tigure be what it will, be ſure your firſt Com- 
panies be ſo ordered as that they may fall back into the ſecond.and both into the third; 

When you are engaged, never employ any of your Battalia's about any thing but 
that to which you deputed them at tirſtz if you would avoid putting things into diſ- 


by order. 


—_—_ 

Sudden accidents are not eaſily. pxevgnted 3 but thoſe which are foreſeen are prevented 
without difhculty. | | 

Men, arms, mony and proviſions are the nerves of war 3 but the firſt two are moſt ne- 
ceſſary, becauſe men and arms will find mony and vicuals; but mony and victuals can ne- 
ver find men. wag -4 Fig 

The rich man unarm'd, is but a prey to the Souldier. 

Uſe your Souldiers to abominate luxury either in diet or clothes. 
This is as much as I can think fit to ſpeak of in general, though I am ſenſible other things 
would have fallen in well enough with my diſcourſe. As how and in what manner the 
ancients ordered their Squadrons; how they were habited,and how they exerciſed them in 
ſeveral other things, and I could have added ſeveral particulars, which'I have. not thought 
neccflary at thjs time, becauſe you may know it your ſelf, and likewiſe becauſe it was not 
my intention at firſt to ſhew you exactly how the ancient Militia was conſiituted, but how 
it was to be done in our times. | | | 

For this reaſon I have thought unneceſſary to ſpeak any farther of thoſe -kind of anti- 
quities, than what might be ſerviceable to this introduction. I know likewiſe I might 
have inlarged my ſelf more about the exerciſing of horſez and come afterwards to diſcourſe 
of Sea-fights, for to diſtinguiſh Militia's, their Armies at Sea, and Armies at Land; Ar- 
mies of Foot, and Armies of Horſe : but of Sea diſcipline I ſhall not preſume to ſay any 
thing, becauſe I know nothing of it : I ſhall leave that to be treated of by Gexexeſes or 
Venetians, who by their experience in that kind, have done very great things formerly. 


Nor ſhall I ſpeak any farther of Horſe than what I have ſaid before, becauſe they are not ſo. 


corrupt and diſorderly. For if your Foot (which is the ſtrength of an Army) are well 


 diſciplin'd, and in good order, your Cavalry muſt be good of neceſlity. 


—_—— — —— 
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The way to have many Horſe in your Country. 


Fabr. } Would however remember him who is deſirous to ſettle and eſtabliſh a good Mi- 
litia in his Country, that to furniſh it handſomely with Horſe, he ſhould do two 
things 3 one is, that he ſhould diſtribute a certain number of good BEtalions up and down, 
that the Country-men may breed, and drive a Trade with Foles and Colts, as you do in 
this Country with calves and young mules. The other is, that there might not want 
chapmen for the Colts, 1 would oblige every man that keeps a mule, to keep an horſe; 
and he that would keep but one thing ſor his ſaddle, ſhould be enjoyned to have it an horſe; 
_—_ I would conſtrain every man that wore cloath-clothes, to keep an horſe in his 
table. 
This order was taken not long ſince by a Prince of our times, and ſucceeded fo well, 
that in a ſhort time he had a moſt excellent Cavalry. . As to other things relating to hor- 
ſes, 1 refer you to what has been faid this day, and what has been praiſed of old, 
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CHAP. XVL 


A General is to invent of himſelf, and not follow altogether the 
pra@iſes of his Predeceſſors. 


F abr. I Ut perhaps you would defire to know what parts and qualifications there ought 

B to be in a General 3 and I will fatisfie you in ſhort, for I cannot make choice of 
a properer man, than he who underſtands all thoſe things which I kave recommended 
this day 3 and yet that would not be ſufficient, unleſs he had abilities to invent ſome thing 
of his own 3 for never any man was Maſter of a Trade, who had no invention of his 
own: and if invention be honourable in any thing, it is moſt certainly in this : This is 
manifeſt in all Authors who have conſtantly applauded all ſorts of inventions, how flight 
and inconſiderable ſoever, as appears by the great Character they beſtowed on Alexander 
the great, for his wiſdom in appointing a Cap to be put upon the top of a Launce as a 
ſignal . for the diſlodging of his Army, rather than to do it by ſound of Trumpet as for- 
merly, becauſe it imported him much that they ſhould remove privately. He was com- 
mended likewiſe for ordering his Soldiers upon a charge to fall down upon their left knee, 
as an expedient that would make them receive the charge with the more ſtrength and 


firmneſs, which invention got him the Victory, and occafioned him ſo much honour, that 


all Statues erected afterwards in his honour , were erected in that poſture. But becauſe 
it is time to conclude our diſcourſe, I will leave where I began, to avoid the reproach which 
is incident to ſuch perſons as when once ſiraggled know not how toreturn. 


CH AP. XVIL 
The Author returns, and with a ſhort Diſconrſe concludes his Book. 


Fabr. [* you remember (Coſimo) you told me, That you could not imagine the reaſon 
why in one place I ſhould commend Antiquity , and blame thoſe which would 
not imitate it in great things and yet I have not imitated it my felt in my Martial affairs, 
in which I have taken much pains, and ſpent a great deal of my time. | 
To which I anſwer, That men who are to execute any thing, are firſt to learn which 
way it is to be done, that they may be afterwards the more able, when it comes to opera- 
tion- Now whether or no I underſtand how tocſtabliſh a Militia according to the method 
of the Ancients, I leave you to judge, who have heard me diſcourſe of it ſo long from 
whence you may imagine how much time has been ſpent in thoſe thoughts by me 3 what 
great dehire I have had to bring them to effeR 3 and whether I have already , or ever may 
have occalion to do it. But to fatisfie you farther, and juſtifie my ſelf, I will give you the 
reaſons, and. thcreby obſerve my promiſe in ſome meaſure, by ſhowing you the convenien- 
cies and inconveniencies in ſuch imitations. I ſay then that no action this day among men 
is more ealily executed according to the method of the Ancients, than Military diſcipline 3 
but it muſt be among ſuch Princes as are able to bring together 15 or 20000 of their own 
Subjects, againſt an Enemy. On the other {ide, there is nothing more difficult to ſuch 
Princes as have not that convenience: And that you may comprehend it the better , you 
mult underſtand that Generals are commended upon two ſeveral accompts, ſome are famous 
for that with an Army ordered and prepared by their own natural diſcipline, they have 
performed great things 3 ſo it was with moſt of the Roman Citizens, and others who had 
the command of Armies 3 whoſe only task was to keep their Soldiers good, and Condu& 
them ſecurely. Others have been not only to contend with and conquer the Enemy , but 
they were firlt to inltrut and exerciſe their Army 3 and theſe doubtleſs were worthy of 
more praiſe than they who with their old and well experienced Soldiers performed ſuch 
Exploits : Of this fort was Pelopidas, Epaminoudas , Tullus Hſtilius, Philip of Macedon, 
Cyrus King of Perſia, and Graechus the Roman: All thoſe were forced to model and diſci- 
pline their Armies before they ventured ther to fight 3 and all theſe were able to do it in 
reſpect of their own experience, and that they had cther perſons which were able to exer- 
ciſe their Soldiers as they deſired. - Nor would it ever have been poſſible that any of thoſe 
Generals, how good and excellent ſoever, cou'!d evct have dore any great thing in another 
Province full of corrupt men, unlcfs it had been accatomed to ſome honeſt obedience. It 
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is not ſufficient then in Italy to underſtand how to manage a Veteran Army 3 but you mult 


firſt know how to make and prepare it, and then how to govern and condud@ it. Again, 
thoſe who do this, muſt be ſuch Princes as have great revenues, and many SubjeRs, in 
which number I am not tobe reckoned , as one who never commanded, nor never can, 
unleſs it be foreign Forces under ſome other Prince, into which foreigners , whether: it be 
poſſible or not to infuſe any of theſe things of which 1 have diſcourſed; T leave you to 
judge. ' How could I perſwade a Soldier of our days to carry more Arms than he was 
accuſtomed, and beſides his Arms, two or three days Proviſion at his back, and; a Spade 
or Pickaxe at his girdle ? How could I prevail with him to work or digg all day._to ſtand 
all day to his Arms in counterfeit exerciſes, that 1 might rely the more confidently upon 
him when he came to it in goodearneſt ? How could I work upon him; to abſtain from 
play, laſciviouſneſs, blaſphemy, and infolence, which is their praQtice every day ? How 
Jong, would it be before I could reduce them into ſuch order, ſuch diſcipline, and awe, that 
if an Apple tree was never ſo full, and ſtood in the middle of their Camp, none of them. 
ſhould venture to touch it ? as is many times read of the Roman Armies. What is jt that 
I can promiſe them that may make them either fear me, or love me, when the War bei 
ended, I ſhall have no farther to do with them ? How can I make them'fenſible of ſhame, 
who have been born and bred without any ? How ſhould they pay me a reſpe& whom they 
do not know ? By what God, by what Saint thall I conjure them ? By:-the ' Gods which 
they adore, or by the Gods which they blaſpheme? Which it is that they adore I cannot : 
tell, but am ſure they blaſpheme them all. How can I expe& they ſhould keep their pro-. 
miſe, which they do hourly deſpiſe ? How can they who pay no hongus to God, expreſs 
any to men ? What good diſcipline then are we like to imprint upon ſo depxaved a Maſs ? 
If you obje& that the Swizzers and Spaniards are good Soldiers , I confels them much. 
better than the Italians; but if you confider what I have ſaid, and the manner of proceed- 
ing of both thoſe Nations, you will find them come ſhort in many things of the perfe&ion 
of the Ancients. The Swizzers are become good Soldiers by natural pradctice of thoſe 
things which I have recommended 3 and the Spaniards by neceſſity; for their Wars lying 
in Foreign Provinces, where they are conſtrained either to overcome or dye (becauſe they 
can never hope to get off by flying) are grown good, and yet their goodnefs is in. many ' 
things defective ; for their excellence is only to ſtand and receive the Enemy at puſh of 
Pike, and the Swords point; beſides, there is not any man.among them fit to inſtruct 
another in what is neceſſary, much leſs if hebe not of their own Country. But to return 
to our Italians, who having wanted wiſe Princes, have not been capable of good orders 3 
and having wanted that neceſſity which was incumbent upon the Spaniards, they have not 
taken it up of themſelves, ſo that now they are the very ſcorn and contempt of the world, 
not for any fault in the people, but in their Princes, who thereby have been chaſtiſed for 
their ignorance, and juſtly puniſhed for loling their Territories ſo ignominiouſly , withaut 
any conſiderable refiſtance. Will you ſee that what I fay is true ? Confider what Wars we 
have had in 1taly ſince the Expedition of Charles 8th. to this day : and although other 
Wars rendered Soldiers formidable and martial 3 theſe Wars by how much they were more 
great, and more furious, by ſo much both Officers and Soldiers became more diſſolute and 
cowardly : And this muſt neceſſarily proceed from ill orders which are not much better at 
this day, and the miſery is, there was nor is none able to reform them : Do not think that 
there is any way to recover reputation to the Arms of the Italians , but by this way that I 
have propoſed, and by Means of ſuch Princes as have great Territories there for this form 
may he imprinted in men that are ſimple, and plain, and ones own Subjeds, much ſooner, 
than in ſuch as are lew'd, and diſorderly, and ftrangers. A good Sculptor never expeas 
to make 2 good Statue out of a piece of Marble that is mangled and has been ill handled 3 
but he will do well enough if it has never been touched. Our Princes in Ttaly before they 


. were ſenſible of their Wars with the Northern Nations, believed it was enough for a 


Prince to know how to write a civil anſwer;how to dirc& a Letter with all its Punctilio's 
how to thow himſelf witty and quick in his reparties ; how to juggle, and difſemble 3 how 
to dreſs himſelf handſomly, and diſpoſe of his Jewels to the beſt advantage 3 how to cat, 
and ſJeep in more ſtate and magniticence than other people 3 to have a thouſand dalliances 
and pleaſures about him to behave himſelf haughtily and extort from his Subjects 3 to 
live in idleneſs and caſe 3 to diſpoſe of Military commands to their. Paraſites 3 todeſpiſe thoſe 
who propoſed any thing of Virtuc 3 to require that their words ſhould be like Oracles, and 
of as much authority, as if ſpoken by God himſelf 3 to employ ſuch as had no knowledge 
in affairs 3 to commit great things to thoſe who durſt attempt nothing 3 to believe every 
thing immediately without pondering and debating cither their words or argaments that 
ipoke them 3 and ſeveral other imperte&tions which hindercd them from ſecing that at laſt 


they 
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. they muſt become a prey to any that would attack them. Theſe things in the year 14.94. 
were the occaſion of thoſe flights, and feats, and, depredations by which three of the moi 
-- potent States in Italy were frequently deſtroyed. - But the worſt is, they which remain, 
continue in the-:ſame crrors, and live in the ſame diſorder, - without any conſideration. that 
" thoſe who formerly.deſired to preſerve their Dominions, did all that I have preſcribed this 
day's. and thattheir wholeRudy was to accuſtom themſelves both minds and bodics t6 la- 
 bour,to trouble, and-deſpiſing of danger : And this was the cauſe that Ceſar, and Alexands; 
and all the valiant and brave Princes were always at the head of their Armies , compleatly 
arm'd and on foot, and rather than loſe their fates they would loſe, their lives 3 fo as they 
lived/and dyed witha gfeat deal of honour: And though perhaps ſome of them might be 
condemned for their ambition, and-exorbitant delire to Reign yet they could never bz 
dtcuſed;of .cfteminacy, ot:doing, any-thing that might render them” delicate and unmanly. 
- Which paſſages if they were read and believed by the Princes of our times, it would be int. 
. poſſible but they mult alter their courſe of life, and their Provinces their fortune. But be- 
'*cauſe in the beginning of our diſcourſe you complained of your Militia, 1 tell you thar if 
you have ordered | according to my aboveſaid direction, and it has not anſwered your ex- 
' pedtation, you have reaſon to complain 3 but if it be not ordefed and exerciſed according 
to niy rules, the complaint lyes more properly againſt you, who has made it rather an abor- 
- tioh, than a perfe@ production. - The Venetians , and the Duke -of Ferrara began very 
well, but they did not perſevere, and it was imputable rather to themſclves, than their 
Soldiers. , And let me afhrm this to you for a truth, that among all the preſent Princes of 
Paly,? he who takes this way firff, and obſerves theſe rules and theſe orders, ſhall make him- 
{elf *greater than any Prinde in that Country , and it ſhall happen to his Subjects as to the 
Kihgdom of Matetlon, which falling undet.the Dominion of King Philip , was improved 
 to:that height by this order and excerciſe (whilſt the reſt of Greece were idle, and if em- 
;Ployed'at all; ir was in following Plays and Balls, and ſuch cffeminate entertainments) that 
ina few years time he wasable'to'conquer the whole Country , and leave a toundation to - 
his:Son to make himſclf* Monarch of the whole world. He then who deſpiſes this Do- * 
-qrine, 'if he. be: a'Prince defpiſes his own Principality , and-if a Citizen , his own City. 
And ini this T cannot but complain of Nature, whoſhould either have not ſuffered me to 
have known thele things 3 or have given tne power to have executed thein, which isa thing 
J can never hope for now, 'as growing/old , and towards the end of my days : For this 
Teaſon I have diſcourſed the more frankly. with you who are young , and fo qualified that 
"you may be able (if you be ſatisfied with what is faid) to give the ſame Counſel to your 
own Princes when occaſion ſhall be offered; and I hope with ſucceſs 3 and of this I beg you 
would not diſpond; for this Province ſeems to heve a peculiar faculty of reviving things 
that are dead, as it has done Poetry, and Painting, and Sculpture, though for my own 
part Icannot expe to ſee it, as having one foot already in the graye. Certainly had for- 
tune indulged me in my young days, ſo tar as to have afforded fo much Territory as ſuch an 
enterprize required, I believe in a ſhort time I would have demonlirated to the world the 
power and efhcacy of the orders of the Ancients, by means of which I thould have cn- 
larged my Dominions with honour, or loſt them without ſhame. 
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THE 


M AR RI AGE 
BELPHEGOR. 


BY 


Nicholas Machiavel, 


T is recorded in the ancient Chronicles of Florence, that a certain holy Perſon, whoſe 
life was the admiration of that age, falling one day into a Trance, had a very firange 
apparition : it ſeemed to him, that the ſouls of married men that came trooping in 
great numbers to Hell, cried out all of them as they paſſed, that their Marriage was 

the cauſe of their miſery, and their Wives the occaſion of their coming thither : Mixos 

Radamanth, and the whole infernal Privy-Council were amazed at the clamours at firſt 
they could not believe there was any thing in the buſineſs, but at laſt obſerving the ſame 
complaints continually multiplyed, they thought it'fit to make Plxto acquainted : Plxto un- 
derſtanding the report, without imparting any thing to his wife, (who had taken Phyſick - 
that week, and kept her Chamber) reſolved the matter ſhould be accurately examined, 
and ſuch courſe be taken, as was likelieſt to make the ſpeedieſt diſcovery of the truth ; he 
iſſued out his Writs immediately, aud aſſembled his Courts > his Princes, Dukes, Counts 
and Barons were all preſent never was Senate ſo full, nor never was affair of that impor- 


tance before it : the holy Father that beheld all, affirms poſitively, that Pluto delivered 
himſelf in this manner. | 


Right Truſty and well-Beloved, 

Though our Kingdom was aſſigned us from Heaven, and the fatal decree has anciently de- 
termined our Dominion : though that ſentence be irrevocable, and above the cogniſance of any 
humane Power ; yet ſeeing his prudence is moſt ſafe, that is difiated by Laws; and bis judg- 
ment ma ſolid, that is fortified with others ; we are reſolved to take your counſels aloug with 
us, which way we are to ſteer in an affair, that otherwiſe may prove ( in time ) of great diſhonour 
to our Government, The ſouls of married men, that are continually flocking into our Domi- 
nions, do unanimouſly exclaim againſt their Wives, as the only perſons that ſend them tumbling 
hither; to us it ſeems impoſſible : yet foraſmuch as a peremptery and determinate ſentence up- 
on their bare allegations, would not ſuit with our Satanical mercy; ſo a careleſs pretermiſſion 
on the other ſide could not be without reflexion on our Thi 006th that matters of ſuch impor- 
tance therefore may bave*%heir due diſquiſition,and our adminiſtration be defended from obloquy 
or ſcandal that no inconveniency may follow for want of deliberation,and that ſome better expe- 
dient may be found out,than our ſelves have happily thought on,we have thought good to call you 
together, being confident, and aſſured by the aſſiftance of your counſels, the honour and reputa- 
tion of our Empire will be continued as unqueſtionable for the future, as it has been preſerved 
hitherto, by our own proper care and ſolicitude. 

There was not one preſent, but acknowledged it a buſineſs of importance, and well 
worthy an exact conſideration : it was the opinion of the whole Board, that all imaginable 
means was to be uſed to tind out the truth, but what means that was, could not be agreed 
on > ſome were of opinion, a fingle perſon was to be diſpatch*d into this World, and no 
more others judged it better to ſend ſeveral, and that the diſcovery would be more cer- 
tain from the experience of many, than of one a third ſort, more brisk and ſevere in 
their counſels, thought that clutter unneceſſary, and that clapping good ſtore of them to- 
gether upon the rack, would be enough doubtleſs to extort a confethon. However it was 
at laſt carried by the plurality of voices, that a ſingle perſon only ſhould be ſent, and in 
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this reſolution the whole company acquieſced : nevertheleſs there being no body found 
that would voluntarily undertake the employment, it was concluded the eleQion ſhould be 
by __ 2 at the ſame time, having made their billets, and ſhuffled them, the lot fell up- 
on Belpbegor, 

One may ſay, and ſay true, that fortune never decided any thing ſo juſtly; for Belphegor 
was no ordinary Devil, and Plzto having made him formerly Generalifhimo of his Armies, 
"tis to be preſumed he was no novice 3 for all this he had a months mind to be quit of his 
embaſſy 3 but the order being unalterable, he was forced to ſubmit, and accept theſe con- 
ditions that were ſolemnly decreed, That an hundred thouſand Ducats ſhould be paid him 
immediately, to defray the expences of his journey, that be ſhould aſſume the ſhape of a'man ; 
that be ſhould takg a woman to bis wedded Wife, and live with her (if poſſible) ten years ; 
that at the end of the term, (pretending to die) be ſhould give her the ſlip, repair immediately 
to bis old quarters, and make affidavit upon his own experience of all the pleaſures and cala- 
mities of Matrimony. It was declared to him alſo,that during this metamorphotis, he was to 
be ſubject to the pains and misfortunes of humanity,as lickneſs,impriſonment,and poverty : 
but that it by his cunning or dexterity he could diſintangle himſelt,it ſhouldbe allowed him, 
and not imputed as any ſcandal or reproach. Belphegor accepts the conditions, receives his 
Ducats, and having drawn a ſpruce party of horſe out of his Guards, and furniſhed himſelf 
with Pages and Footmen good ſtore, he ſet out immediately for this World, and arrived 
at Flyrexce in a very fair cquipage : he choſe that place above all other, tor the conveniency 
of improving his monies, and putting it to intereſt with greater advantage. He called 
himſelt Dox Roderick, of Caſtile; he took a very noble Houſe in the Fauxburg of All- 
Saints; and that his quality might be undiſcovered, he gave out that he was a Spaniard, 
that being young he took a Voyage into Syria, that he had dwelt ſome time in Aleppo, 
where he had got moſt patt of his Eftate: but being weary there, he was come into 1taly, 
as a Country more agrecable with his humour, with intention (if any fair opportunity was 
offered.) to marry : Dox Roderick, ſeemed to be a very handſome man, about thirty years 
of agez and in ſhort time after his arrival, he made it evident enough that he was rich, 
and by his liberality, that he knew how to make the beſt uſe of them 3 inſomuch as ſeveral 
Gentlemen of Florence, that had more Daughters than mony, took all poſſible pains to in- 
ſinuate how welcome he ſhould be into their alliance. Don Roderick, that had choice of 
Milireſles, preferr'd one that was tranſcendently handſome before them all; the ſtory fays, 
ſhe was called Hoxeſfta, and was the Daughter of Americ Donati, who had three more alſo 
to marry, and three Sons between twenty or twenty tive years of age: but though Seigneur 
Americ was of one of the nobleſt Families of Florence, yet he was look'd upon as down 
the wind, and one that was overlaid with too many children, and the unavoidable charges 
of his Nobility: but Don Roderick took an order for that, detraying the whole expence of 
his Wedding 3 out of his own purſe managing all things with that ſplendor and magni- 
ficence, that there was nothing omitted that was deſirable upon ſuch an occation. It was 
mentioned before, as one of the conditions propoſed to Belphegor, that as ſoon as he was 
out of the Infernal Dominions, he ſhould be ſubje to all the paffions of mankind 3 and 
accordingly he began immediately to take delight in the honours and gallantry of the 
World and as cunning a Devil as he was, to be wheedled with the flatteries and ap- 
plauſes of men: but that which delighted him ſo much, coſt him dear 3 belides that he 
had not been long with Hozeſta, but he fell ſtark mad in love with her, and finding ſome- 
thing or other extraordinary in her, that I cannot think of, he was {o far inamoured, he ne- 
ver thought himſelf happy before 3 inſomuch as when ſhe was melancholy, or out of hu- 
mour, he would curſe his Commiſſion, and take his corporal Oath his very lite was tedious. 
On the other {ide it is not to be forgot, that Houefta marrying Roderick, and bringing him 
Beauty and Nobility inſtead of a Portian, ſhe thought it not hit to leave her pride and un- 
tractableneſ(s behind her 3 theſe two good qualities were ſo eminently in her, that Roderick 
who had been uſed to Lwcifers, and had more than once had wy ne jr of it, {wore point- 
' blank his Wives inſolence was beyond it : for when ſhe once found the fondneſs and paf- 
lion her Husband had for her, believing ſhe could manage him with a ſwitch, and order 
him as ſhe pleaſed, ſhe carried her {clf like his Soveraign, and handled him without pity or 
reſpet 3 and if it happened hedenicd her any thing, ſhe gave him immediately to under- 
ſiand, that ſhe was alſo as eloquent in ſcoulding, as others of her quality. By this you may 
judge what a cooler this was to Dor Roderick; nevertheleſs the conlideration of his Father- 
in-Law, his Wives Brothers, the Kindred he had by that bleſſed Marriage, but above all 
the paſſion and tenderneſs he had for her, made him endure all patiently. I ſhall not men- 
tion the expence of his clothes, which though never ſo rich, he was forced to change every 
week, according to the ordinary vanity of the Ladies in Flor2uce. Belides thele, there 

were 
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were other things were of no leſs inconvenience 3 he was forced (to preſerve the peace) 
to alliſt his Father-in-Law in the Marriage of his other Daughters, which coſt him a good 
round ſum : moreover that all things might go well, and his correſpondency continhe with 
his Conſort, he was glad to ſend one of her Brothers into the Levant with woollen Stuffs, 
another into France and Spain with Silks, and to furniſh the third with wherewithal co ſer 
up a Goldſmith's-ſhop in Florexce: all which afflictions together were' ſufficient to- diſ- 
compoſe any Devil of a thouſand, yet he had other thrown into thg{bargain : there is not 
any Town in all :aly more extravagant in their expences, in their Carnivals and Feafts of 
St. John, than Floreucez and Honeſta upon that occalion muſt needs have her Roderick out- 
do all people of his Rank, in the ſumptuouſneſs of his Entertainments, in the magnificence « 
of his Balls, and other.divertiſements that are uſual at thoſe times : he ſuffered all theſe ca- | 
lamitics for the ſame reaſons he endured the reftz and though | perhaps theſe difficulties # 
were very hard and unpleaſant, he would have thought them ſupportable, could he have 

been ſatisfied, his patience would have procured-any quietne(s in his Family, and-that he 
might have peaceably attended the hour of his deſtruction. But Don Roderick, found the 
clear contrary 3 beſides the expence you have heard ſhe occationed, her infolence was accom< 
panied with a thouſand other inconveniencies, infomuch as he could keep neither officer 

nor ſervant in his houſe above three days together. This was ſevere trouble to him ro 

find it was impoſſible for him to keep any body about him, though never ſo well experi- 

enced or affe&cd to his affairs : not indeed could any body blame them for taking their 
leaves, when the Devils themſclves that he brought along with him, did chooſe rather to - 
xcturn, and toaſt the bottoms of their feet againſt the fire of Hell, than live in this World 

under the dominion of ſo ſuper-devilliſh a woman. Roderick's life being thus miſerably 
uncomfortable, and his ſtock that he had reſerved, exhauſted by .her extravagant Expences, 

he was reduced to that paſs, he ſubfiſted only upon the hopes of the advantage he ſhould : 
make by the return of ſorne Veſſels he had ſent into the Eaſt and Weſt. And whereas be- 

fore he had very good credit in that Town,to continue it,and keep up his Port, he borrowed 

mony of ſuch as are-uſed in that place to put it out 3. but thoſe kind of - people being ſuch) 

as are not uſually ſleepy or negligent intheir affairs, they took notice immediately he was 

not over-punGual to his day : his purſe being already empty, and he reduced tothe higheſt 
extremity, at one daſh he receives news of tvvo as diſaſterous accidents as could: poſſibly be- 

fall him. The firſt was, that one of Honeſtas Brothers had loſt at Hazzard all that Kederick 

had intruſted in his handsz and the other was no more welcome, which was, that his 

other Brother-in-Law returning into 1taly, was himfelt caſt away, and all his goods. The 
buſineſs was no ſooner known in Flotexce, but his Creditors had a meeting, where giving 

him over for one that was irrecoverably loſt, and not daring to diſcover rhemſclves, be- 

cauſe the time of payment was not yet come, they concluded he was to be watch'd very 

cloſe, leſt he ſhould chouſe them, and ſhew them a light pair of heels. Dox Roderick of 
Caſtile on the other {ide, conſidering with himſelf his affairs were paſt remedy, and alſo the 

terms he was obliged to by the infernal Law; reſolves to take horſe and be gone without 
more-ado, which he performed without much difficulty, living conveniently tor that by the 
Port del Prato : yet he was no ſooner march'd off, but the alarm was taken by his Credi- 

tors 3 they repair immediately to the Magiſtrates, and purſue him not only with Poſt and 
Officers, but leſt a certain number of Ducats ſhould debauch that kind of Cattle, who are 

no better in 1taly than other places, and prevail with them tor an abatement of their ſpeed, 

they follow him themſelves in a full body, with impatience of hearing ſome tidings of him. 
Roderick, in the mean time was no fool, but contidered very well what he had to do; as 

ſoon as he was gallop'd about halt a league from the Town, he leaves the high-way, and 

his horſe with it, (the Country being incloſed, and full of ditches on both fides) and was 

forced to make the reſt of his journey on foot, which he did very ſuccesfully 3 for wandring 

up and down under the ſhelter of the Vines and Reeds that abound much in thoſe parts, he 
artived at laſt at Peretola, at the houſe of Jean Matteo del Bricca, Baily to Jean del 

Bene, 

By very good fortune he meets Matteo carrying fodder to his Cattelz he accoſis him im- 

mediately, aud promiſes him as he was a Gentleman, that if he would deliver him from 

the Catchpoles that were in purſuit of him, with defign to clap him up, and ftarve him in 
Priſon, he had an invention in his pate would make him rich out of hand, 'and of this he 
would give ſuch evidence before he departed, as ſhould afſure him of his truth and fidelity 3 

and if 1 do not, ſays he, with a damn'd imprecation, I will be content to be deijvered up © 
into their clutches that perſecute me. Now you mult underſtand, that though Matteo was 

an Hinde and a Pcafant, yet the fellow had cunning enough, and knew on vvhich fide his 

bread vvas butterred 3 he conſidercd, if he undertook him, and'miſcarricd, he had nothing 
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toloſe; and thatif he ſucceeded, he ſhould be made for ever 3 without any more ado 


therefore he promiſes him proteQion, and clapping him cloſe upon a dunghill that was 


before the gate, he covered him over with bruſh-faggots and reeds, and ſuch other fewel as 
lay there in readineſs for the fire: And indeed he was no ſooner in his retirements, but in 
came the Creditors ypith full cry 3 they ſwaggered and laid about them like. Lords, but all 
to no purpoſe, Mari could not be perſwaded toconfeſs ſo much as that he ſaw him inſo- 
much as marching onMKill in the purſuit, but with as little ſucceſs as they came thither, they 
gave Roderick and their Money over for loſt, and returned to Florexce every jot as wile as 
they were before: The Coaſt being clear in this manner, and the alarm over, Matteo ftcals 
to the cloſet where he had left Roderick,, gives him a little, freſh air, and conjures him to 
be as good as his word : Roderick, was very honeſt in that point, and I dare ſay never any 
Devil, as to matters of gratitude, had more of a Gentleman z he gave him thanks for the 
great obligation he had received 3 he ſwore over and over again, he would do whatever lay 
in his power to diſcharge himſelf of his promiſe, and in the heat and height of his com- 
pliments, to'convince him that he meant as he ſaid, he gives him the whole ſtory as you 
have had it, and at laſt told him the very way that he had pitch'd upon to make him a 
Prince : Know then, ſays he, that whenever you hear of any Lady that is poſſe(s*d, *tis no 
other Devil but I that have poſſeſs'd her ; and be ſure I will never leave her, till you come 
your (elf and force me from my quarters, after which you have wit enough to make your 
own terms for your payment. They had very few words more, he only gavehim the Sum- 
merſet once or twice, and thewed him two or three jugling tricks, and vaniih'd. 

A while after there was a great noiſe about the Town , that Meſ. Ambroſio Amidei's 
Daughter, that was Married to Bonaculo Thebalducci's Son, was poſſels'd 3 her Father and 
Mother did not fail to uſe all the remedies are uſual in ſo deplorable a cafe 3 they broughe 
before her St. Zanobes Head, and St. F. Galbert's Cloak, which was nuts to Belphegor, and 
made him nothing but laugh: There was no body in her but Dox Roderick de Cgſtile, who 
was as ingenious a Gentleman-devil as one would wiſh, and that the world might take no- 
tice that this was no fantaſtick imagination, nor fit of the Night-mare, nor any ſuch trifle, 
but that ſhe was really poſſeſſed, ſhe ſpake Latin better than Twlly ever Writ , diſputed in 
Philoſophy, and diſcovered the ſecrets and fins of ſeveral people that were there, who were 
very much ſurprized to find the Devil concern himſelf with thoſe kind of affairs. 

Amongſt the reſt there was one holy Father he did a great diſcourtefie to, in blurting out 
before the whole company, as if he had kept a young Laſs four years together in his Cel, in 
the habit of a young Monk 3 and after all this, let any body judge whether the profeſſion 
was not like to be true 3 Ambroſio in the mean time was in great affliction for his Daughter 3 
he had tryed all the ways that Phyſick or Religion could propoſe, but to no purpoſe ſo as 
he was brought to the higheſt point of deſpair, when Matteo came to him, and undertook 
the cure of his Daughter, if he would give him five hundred Florins, which he deſigned 
to lay out in Land at Pereto/a: In ſhort , Matteo was an honeſt fellow, and would have 
done the miracle gratis, and like a Gentleman, but his pockets were hollow, and he had 
great occalion for Money at that time Seignior Ambroſio accepts the conditions , and Mat- 
zeo falls to work 3 he began very civilly with certain Maſſes and other Ceremonies, that he 
might appear the more formal in the bulineſs3 at length he ſiole to the Ladies ear, calls 
Roderick,, and tells him he was come thither to him, and did require him to be as good as 
his word. Content ſays Roderick,, and that you may fee I thall deal with you likea perſon 
of quality, take notice, that becauſe this expedition is not enotfgh to inrich you, and do 
your bulineſs, I will befriend you more than once, for which reaſon as ſoon as I am depar- 
ted from hence, away T'le march into the Daughter of Charles the King of Naples, and 
don't tear but Ile ſtick to her, till you come to exorciſe me, ſo as there you may make up 
your markets at a blow, and become confiderable for ever, but be ſure after that T be trou- 
bled with you no more 3 and as ſoon as he had faid ſo, whip ſays he out of the Lady, and 
was gone to the great joy and aſtoniſhment of the whole Town. 

Belphegor in the mean time was as good as his word, as he promiſed Matteo 3 away he 
gocs, and in two or three days time it was all over Italy, that the Daughter of Charles 
King of Naples, was in the ſame condition 3 which was good news for Matteo, who was 
at this bout to gain the Philoſophers-ſtone : In ſhort , he tryed all means poſſible; the 
Monks went to work with their prayers, and their croffes, but to no purpoſe 3 The Devil 
would not budge till Matteo came himſelf, who had formerly obliged him. 'The King had 
news of what had happened at Florence, and ſends away immediately for Matteo to his 
Court 3 who came accordingly, and after ſome few ceremonious formalities, counterteited 
for concealment of the myſtery, he cures his Daughter. However Roderick before his 


departure, as is reported in the Chronicle, accoſted him' inthis manner. You ſee, mm 
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T have been as good as my word 3 you ſee you are become rich in a trice, and may take your 
caſe for the future; ſo as if I be not miſtaken, I have diſcharged my ſelf as to you very ho- 
neſtly,hereafter have a care how you come near mesfor as hitherto I have done you knights- 
ſervice, henceforward I will do you as much miſchief as I can. Matteo being returned to 
Florence very wealthy, (for the King of Naples had given him above fiye thouſand Ducats) 
he thought of nothing now but injoying that peaceably he had got, never imagining Rode- 
rick, would do him any harmzbut his deſigns were much fruſtrated by a report out of France, 
that Lewis the ſeventh*s Daughter was poſſeſs'd as the former : Matteo was in great trouble, 
on the one fide he was not ignorant of the power of that Prince, on the other he remem- 
bred Roderick's laſt words 3 the,King uſed all means poſſible, but without any ſucceſs 3 he 
was told what feats Matteo had done, and diſpatched a Poſt to him immediately, to deſire 
his Company at Paris 3 but Matteo pretending I know not what indiſpoſitions, that ren- 
dred him incapable of ſerving his Majeſty, the King was forced to write to the Magiltrates, 
who ſent away Matteo immediately. 

Being arrived at Paris, he was in great afition, becauſe he knew not which way for 
his life to perform what was expeted from him. At laſt he goes to the King, and tells 
him, that true it was indeed, he had formerly wrought ſome cures in that kind, but that 
it was not in reaſon to be expected he could diſpoſſeſs all people he met with, ſeeing there 
were ſome Devils ſo refractory and croſs-grain'd, neither threats nor enchantments , nor 
devotion it ſelf would do no good on : That he {aid not this out of any repugnancy or 
unwillingneſs to do as he was deſired, but that in caſe his endeavours were ineffeQual , he 
might have his Majcfties pardon. The King was ſtark mad at the ſtory, and told him in 
plain terms, if he did not rout the Devil out of his Daughter, as he had done out of others, 
he would hang him forthwith 3 for he ſaw no reaſon why Miracles were not as feaſible at 
Paris, as at Florence and Naples : Theſe words toucht Matteo to the quick , he thought 
there was no pleaſure to be taken in being hang'd in that manner, and that what the Kin 
had ſaid, was without any equivocation : However he recolle&ed himſelf a little , or at 
leaſt pretended fo, and calling for the Princeſs that was poſſe(s'd, he makes his approaches, 
and whiſpering her in the ear, told Roderick, he was his very humble ſervant, and put him 
in mind of the good office he had done him, when he delivered him out of the talons of 
the Law adding withall, that if he left him in the lurch, in the extremity of: danger he 
was then in, the whole World would cry out on his ingratitude 3 Roderick heard him with 
no more patience than needs muſt , he ſwaggers, ſwears, ſtorms, and lays about like a 
Devil in good earneſt, gives hima thouſand and a thouſand il} words, but they could di- 
ſtinguiſh only thele few at the laſt: How now, you Raſcally Traitor, have you the im- 
pudence to come near me again? have you forgot it was I that made you your fortune ? but 
T'le make all the World ſee, and you too, with a pox to you, that I can take away as well 
aSgive 3 belides which, you ſhall not fail to be hang'd before you get away from Paris : 
Poor Matteo ſeeing no other remedy for his misfortunes, he fell a thinking of ſome other 
way, and having ſent back the Lady to her Chamber, he made this ſpeech to the King, 
Sir, I have told you before, that there are certain il|-natur'd capricious Spirits, one knows 
not which way to deal withall, and of this ſort is that which poſſeſſes your Daughter ; if 
what we ſhall adminiſter might be ſufficient, your Majeſty ſhould be happy in your delires, 
and minealſo 3 but if things prove otherwiſe, and your Majeſty be not fatished with my 
endeavours, I ſhall ſubmit, and your Majeſty may deal with meas I deſerve : In the mean 
time, I defire your Majeſty would give order a Theatre be erected in the Church-yard of 
Noſtre Dame, big enough to receive all the Nobility and Clergy in the Town * Let this 
Theatre, if your Majeſty think good, be hung with Cloath of Gold, and other rich Stuffs, 
and an Altar ſet up in the middle on Sunday next 3 I would delire your Majeſty to be there, 
with all the Princes and Nobility in Pars, and after a grand Maſs is ſung, let the Princes 
be brought alſo: Belides this, it is neceflary there ſhould be twenty perſons 'at leaſt, with 
Trumpets, Horns, Drums, Hoboys and Symbals, ready in ſome by-place, when I throw 
up my Cap into the air, toadvance towards the Theatre with all the noiſe they can make; 
which Mulick,-with ſome other ingredients that I have, will I hope ſend the Devil pack- 
ing from the Princeſs: The King gave order all things ſhould be done as Matteo requeſted ; 
and Sunday being come, and the Theatre throng'd with a multitude of perſons of quali- 
ty, and the Church-yard of Noftre Dame full of people, the Princeſs was led in by two 
Bithops, and followed by ſeveral Lords of the Court 3 Roderick was in a terrible amaze , - 
to behold ſo magnificent a preparation, and pondering with himſelf, was over-heard to 
pronounce theſe words: I would fain know what this raſcally Peaſant means to do; I 
have ſeen many places, I have more than once ſeen the whole pomp of Heaven, nor am L 
jen.rant of what is moſt formidable in Hell, yet can I not tell what to make of this 3 but 
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T'le handle him like a Rogue, as he is, and if I fail, Plzto requite me 3 Matteo came up 


cloſe to him, and deſired him very civilly to depart but Roderick, cryed out, Oh the won- 
derous cunning that is in you ! do you think by this whimſey to ſave your felf from my 
power, and the indignation of the King ? but think what you will, you ſcoundrel, Iam 
reſolved you ſhall hang for't, or elſe let me paſs for the moſt miſerable poor-ſpirited Devil in 
the World ; Matteo perſiſted in his requeſt, but Belphegor gave him worſe Language than 
before 3 but all that frighted not Matteo, for without loſing more time, he threvy his hat 
up into the air, and at an inſtant the Trumpets, Horns, and all the reſt of the Muſick 
ſtruck up, and advanced towards the Theatre 3 Roderick, was ſtartled at the noiſe, and 
made it manifeſt that there are ſome Devils as fearful as men, and not able to imagine the 
reaſon, he called out to Matteo, and asked what was the matter ? Matteo being a cunning 
Rogue every inch of him, as if he had been terribly frighted, informs him thus : Alas ! 
poor Roderick,, ſays he, *tis your Wife Honefta is come to ſeek you at Paris 3 he ſaid no more, 
but it is not to be imagined what diſorder theſe four or hve words put the Devil into 
they took away his wit and judgment, ſo as vvithout any conſideration, whether the news 
was poſſible or not, without ſpeaking one word, away he ſtole from the Princeſs 3 chooting 
rather to go back into Hell, and give up his accounts there, than to return again into 
the thraldom of Matrimony, that had already coſt him ſo many ſorrows and dangers. As 
ſoon as he arrived, he demanded audience, and in the preſence of Pluto, ALacus, Mines, and 
Radamanthus, all of them Counſellors of State, he declared that the Souls of Men were in 
the right on*t, and that *twas their Wives that ſent them to Hell : Matteo that had been 
too crafty for the Devil, returns to Florence in great triumph 3 the Chronicle mentions not 
any great matter the King gave him, but it ſays, that having gained ſuthciently by the two 
former, he eſteemed himſelf very happy that he had eſcaped hanging at Pari. 
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Conrtsous Reader, | 
T hath been: uſual with moſt of thoſe who have Tranſlated. 


this Author intoany language, to ſpend much of their time 

and paper in taxing his impleties, and confutirig his error 
and falſe principles as they are pleaſed to call them, if upon peru- 
- fal of his Writings I had found him guilty of any thing that could 
deceive the fimple, or prejudice the reſt of Mankind, I ſhould 
not have put thee to the hazard-of reading' him in thy owti 
Language; bur rather have ſuffered him till to ſleep in the ob- 
ſcurity of his own, than endanger the world ; but being very well 
aſſured of the contrary,' and that-the Age will rather receive ad-_ 
vantage than damage by this Publication, 1 dic yet think that it 
was fit to ſay ſomethigg ina Preface to vindicate our Author from 
thoſe Slanders which' Fiſts, and other byafs'd Pens have laid] 
upon him ; but fill 1 ct | 


ught , that it might prove a bold and; 
preſumptuous undert#Kiffs , and might excite laughter, for a 
perſon of my ſmall parts and abilities, to Apologize for one of 
the greateſt VVits and 'profoundeſt Judgments that ever lived 
amongſt the Moderns : In this perplexity, | had the good fortune 
to meet-with this Letter of his own writing ; which hath delivered 
me from thoſe ſcruples, and furniſhed me with an opportunity of 
juſtifying this great perſon by his own Pen. Receive then this 
- Choice Piece with benignity, it hath never before been publiſhed 
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in any Language, but lurk'd for above 80 years in the private 
Cabinets of his own Kindred , and the Deſcendents of his own 
admirers in Florence, till in the begitning of the Pontificat of Vr. 
bane the 8th. it was procured by the Jeſuits and other buſie- 
bodies , and brought to Rome- with an intention to divert that 
wiſe Pope from his defign of making .one of Nicholas Machia- 
vel's Name and Family Cardinal, as. (notwithſtanding all their 
oppoſition) hedid, not long after, When it was gotten into that 
City ,. it wanted not thoſe who had the. judgment and curioſity to 
copy it, and ſoat length came to enjoy that priviledge which all 
rare Pieces {eventhe ſharpeſt: Libels and Paſquils) challenge in 
that Court, which'is to be ſold” to Strangers, one of which being 
a Gentleman of this Country, brought it- over with him at his re- 
turn from thence in the 'yeari 1645, and having tranſlated it into 
Engliſh, did communicate it to divers of his friends, and by 
means of ſome of them, it hath been "my good fortune to be ca- 
pable of making thee a preſent of it ,- and let it ſerve as: an Apo» 
logy for our Authorand his Writings, ifthou thinkeſt he need any, 
I muſt confeſs | believe his VVorks require little, but rather praiſe 
and admiration; yet I wiſh 7 could as well juſtifie one undertaking 
of his not long after the writing of this Letter ; for we find in the 
Story of thoſe rims, that in $he Month of Avgu/t following, in 
the ſame; year, 1537, this Micolo Machiavelli (except there were 
another. of that;name) was committed. 'Priſoner to the Bargello, 
amang{t thoſe who.were takenin Arms.againſt Coſima, at the Caſtle 
of Montemurli, notwithſtanding all his Compliments in this Letter 
to that Prince, and-profeſs'd ; Obligations to. him ;] it this be fo, 
we mult impute it to hjs too gredt-zeal,' to concur with the defires of 
the uniyerſality at that time, in reſtoring the liberty of their Coun- 
try, which hath fo far dazeÞd the judgments even. of great and 
wiſe men, that thouiſecſt many grave Authors amongſt the Ancients 
have even commended and deifyed the ingratitude and treachery 
of Brutys and Caſſius. But certainly this crimeof his would have 
been much more unpardonable, it he &QK\lived to ſee his own 
Prophefie tulfilled in the Perſonsand Defor::dents'of this great Co- 
ſimo, tor there was never any ſucceſſion of Princes fince the world 
began,. 1n\-which all the royal virtues and other qualities neceflary 
tothoſe.who rule oyer men, were more eminently perſpichd in 
every individual of this line; fo that thoſe people: have as little 
cauſe as eyer any had to lament; the change. of their Government ; 
their great Dukes having been truly Fathers of their Country, and 
created their Subjetts like Children, though their power be aboye 
all limitation, above all fundamental Laws; but they having no - 


Law, 
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Law, are a Law to themſelves. I cannoc chuſe but inſtance in 
ſome few of their benefits to their people, firſt the making the River 
Arno Navigable from Piſa to Þ lorence ina year of Dearth,thar ſo the 
poor-might be ſet on work and have Bread, and the Traftick of both 
Cities infinitely facilitated,their making at their own charge a.Canal 
from:Livorne to Piſa,their ereAing at Piſa a famous Univerſity,pay- 
ing the Profeſſors,who are eminent for Learning, andiſcharging all 
other incidencies out of their ownRevenue, beſides the raiſing ately . 
Buildings for Schools and Libraries, their founding a renowned 
Order of Fnighthood, and keeping the Chapter in the ſame City, 
and ordering a conſiderable number of Knights conſtantly to refide 
there, both which were intended and performed by them, to en- 
creaſe the concourſe, and reſtore the wealth to the once opulent 
Inhabitants of that place. Their new Building fortifying and en- 
franchizing Livorne, that eyen by the aboliſhing their own Cuſtoms 
they might enrich their Subjetts, and make that Port (as it now is) 
the Magazine of all the L2yvant Trade, And laſtly, Their not ha- 
ving in 149 years ever leyyed any new Tax upon their people, ex- 
cepting in the year 1 642. todefend the Liberties of 1taly againſt the 
Barbari Theſe things would merit a Panegyrick if either my 
parts, or this ſhort Advertiſement would admit it, / ſhall conclude 
then after 7 have born a juſt anddutiful teſtimony to the merits of 
the Prince whonow governs that State, in whom (if all the Princely 
virtdes.and phdowments ſhould be loſt) they might be found and 
reſtored again tothe world - As ſome ingenious Artiſts in the laſt 
Age, retrieved the Art of Sculpture by certain bas relievos remain- | 
ing on ſome Pillars and Walls at Rome ; The Prudence, Magnani- 
mity, Charity, Liberality, and above all che humanity, courtefie, 
and affability of this Prince, though they exceed my expreffions, 
yet they are ſufficiently known, not only to his own Subje&s (the 
conſtant obje&s of his care and goodneſs) but even to all Stran- 
gers, more particularly to our Nation, he haying undertaken a 
troubleſom Journey to vitit-this Kingdom , ang to make it wit. 
neſs and partaker of his tranſcendent generoſity and bounty, 
which he hath continued ever ſince, as can be teſtified by all 
who have had the honour to wait upon him in his own Country, 
or the good fortune but to ſee him in ours. 1 my {elf who 
have been ſo happy to be admitted into his preſence, and have 
been honoured fince in having his Highneſs my cuſtomer for 
many choice Books to encreaſe (not his knowledge , for that 
is beyond receiving any addition by Books) but his curioſity 
and his Library, do think my ſelf bound in Duty to take this 
poor opportunity of teſtifying my gratitude and devotion 5 
en1s 
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this excellent Prince. As to this Letter 1 have nothing more 
co ſay, but that thou mayeſt ſee how right this Author was ſer 
in Principles of Religion, before he could have the information, 
which we have had ſince from the Pens of moſt learned and 
rational Controverliſts in thoſe points, and therefore thou mayſt 
admire the fſagacity of his Judgment. Read him then, and 
ſerve God, thy King , and thy Country, with the knowledge he 
willteach thee, Fareyel, 


_—_—_ 
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Of Himſelf and His 
WRITINGS: 


QH E Diſcourſe we had lately (dear. Zenobio) in the delightiul Gardens of our 
. olddeceaſed Friend Cofimo Racellat, and the preſſing, importunity of Guitio 
Salviati , that I would uſe ſome means to wipe off the many aſperſions 
:. caſt upoh: my Writings - :gives you *the -preſent trouble of * readinig this 

' Letter , and methe pleaſure of writing itz which laſt would be inhnitely, 
MEE (XP?) greater 
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the ambition of foreign Princes. But, that I may avoid the Loquacity incident to old 
men, I will come to the buſineſs. If I remember well, the exceptions that are taken to 
theſe poor things I have publiſhed, are reducible to three 3 


Firſt, T hat in all my Writings , I inſonuate my great 
affetion to the Democratical Government , even ſo 
much as to undervalue that of Monarchy in reſpet 
of it , apbich ak I do , not obſcurely in many 
Paſſages , "reach and, as it were, perſwade the People 


to throw off. 


Next, That in ſome places I went wery great impie- 
ties, ſlighting and villifying the Church, as Author 
of all the miſgouernment in the world, and by ſuch 
—_— make way for Atheiſm and Prophane- 
neſs. 


AndLaſtly, That in my Book 


" the Prince I teach 
M onarchs all the execrable b 


clames that can be 
mnvented, 
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invented, and inftrudt rhem how to break farth F 


and to oppreſs and enſlave their Subje&s. 


I ſhall anſwer ſomething to every one of thele ; and 
that I may obſerve a right method , will begin 
with the firſt, 


Having lived inan Age when our poor Country and Government have ſuffexed more 
changes and revolutions, than ever did perhaps befall any people in ſo-thoxt a time ; and 
having had till the taking of Florexce, my ſhare'in the tnanaping of affairs, during almoſt 
all theſe alterations, ſometimes in the quality of Secretary of our City, and fometimes em- 
ployed in Embaſſages abroad, I ſet my felf to read the Hiftories' of Ancjzent and Modern 
times, that I might by that means find out whethet there had notbeen in all Ages. the like 
viciflitudes and accidents in State affairs, and to ſearch out the caufes of them, andhaving 
in ſomeſort ſatisfied my felf therein, I could not abftain from ſcribling fomething -of the 
toe chief kinds of Government, Monarchy and Democracy, of which all other forms are 
but mixtures, and fince neither my parts nor Learning could arrive to follow: che” fteps of 
the Ancients, by writing according to Method and Art, as Plato, Aviftotle, and:r 
others have done upon this Subjeft, I did content my {elf to make flight obſervations upon 
both 3 by giving a bare CharaRer of a modern Prixce,as to the Monrchical frame;andias to 
the popular chuſing theperfe&teR and moſt ſucceſsful of all Governments of that kind upon 
earth, and in my diſcourſes upon it, following the order of my Author , without ever 
taking upon me to argue problematically, much leſs to decide which of theſe 'ttwo Go- 
*wernments is the beſt; if from my way of handling matters in my difcourfes upon Livy, 
and from thoſe incomparable virtues, and great ations we read of in that Hiftory, and 
from the obſervations I make, men will conclude (which is, I muſt confeſs my opinion) 
that the excellency of thoſe Counſels and Atchievements , and the improvement which 
mankind, and, as I may fo ſay, humane nature it felf obtained amongſt the Romans, did 
proceed naturally from their Government, and was but a plain effe& and conſequence of 
the perfection of their Common-wealth; I ay if Readers will thus judge, how can I in 
reaſon be accuſed for thatz it would become thoſe who lay this blame upon me to undeceive 
them whom my Papers have miſled , and to ſhew the world te what other cauſes we may 
impure thoſe admirable effeds, thoſe Heroick qualities and performances , that integrity 
and purity of manners, that ſcorning of riches and life it ſelf, when the publick was con- 
cerned : If they pleaſe to do this, they will oblige my Readers, who will owe to ſuch the 
rreQifying of their Judgments, and not at all offend me, who haye reafoned this matter im- 
partially and without paſſion, nor have politively affirmed any thing. But what if this 
part of my accuſation had been true ? Why ſhould i be condemned of herefic or indifere- 
tion for preferring a Common-wealth before a Monarchy ? was t not born, bred, and im- 
ployed ina City, which being at the time 1 writ, under that form of Government,did owe 
all wealth and greatneſs, and all proſperity toit ? It Lhad not very delignedly avoided all 
dogmaticalneſs in my obſervations (being not willing to imitate young Scholars in their 

Declamations) I might eatily have concluded fromthe premiſes I lay down , that a De- 
macracy founded upon good orders is the beft and moſt excellent Goverament, and this 
without the leaſt tear of confutation 3 for I firmly belicve, that there are none but Flatte- 
rers and Sophiſters would oppoſe me; ſach as will wreſt Ariftotle, and even Plato himſelf, 
to make them write for Monarchy,by miſapplying ſome looſe paffages in thoſe great Authors, 
nay, they will tell their Readers, that what is moſt like the Government of the world by 
God is the beft, which wholly depends upon his abſolute power 3 to make this Compart- 
fon run with four feet, theſe Sycophants muſt give the poor Prince they intend to deihe, a 
better and fuperior Nature to humanity, muſt create a neceffary dependance of all Creatures 
upon him, muſt endow him with infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, and even with omni 
tency it (elf, It will be hard tor any man to be miſled in this Argument by proofs wreſted 
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from!” Theology, ſince whoſoever reads attentively the Hiſtorical part of the 01 Teſtament, 
ſhall find that God himſelf never made but one Government for men, that this Govern- 
ment was a Common wealth. (wherein the Sanbadrim or Senate, and the Congregation or 
popular Aſſembly had their ſhare) and that he manifeſted his high diſpleaſure when the 
rebellious people would turn it into a Monarchy ; but that Lmay not ſtrike upon the rock I 
profeſs to ſhun, I ſhall paſs to that which is indeed fit tobe wip'd off, and which if it were 
trize, would not only juſtly expoſe me to the hatred and vengeance of God, and all good 
men, but even deſtroy the deſign and purpoſe of all my Writings, which is to treat in ſome 
ſort (as well as one of -my ſmall parts' can hope to do) of the Politicks 3 and how can 
any man pretend to write concerning policy who deſtroys the moſt eſſential part of it 
which is obedience to all Governments. It will be very eafie then for Gzilio Salviati, or 
any other member of our Society, to believe the Proteſtation I make, that the animating 
of private men either direQtly or indirectly to diſobey, much leſs to ſhake oft, any Govern- 
ment how deſpotical ſoever, was never in my Thoughts or Writings 3 thoſe who are 
unwilling to give credit to this, may take-the pains to-athgn in any of my Books, the paſ- 
ſages they imagine to tend that way, (forT can think of none my ſelf) that ſo I may give 
ſuch perſon more particular ſatisfa&ion 3 I muſt confeſs I have a difconrſe in one of my 
Books, to encourage the 1talian Nation, to aſſume their ancient valour, and to expel 
the Barbarians, meaning (as the ancient Romans uſed the word) all. Strangers from 
amongſt us 3 but that was before the Kings of Spain had quiet poſſeſſion of the Kingdom 
of . Naples, or the Emperor of the Dutcby of Milan ; ſo that I could/not be interpreted 
to mean that the people of thoſe two Dominions ſhould be ſtir*d yp. to ſhake off their - 
Princes, becauſe they were Foreigners, ſince at that time Lodovic Sforza was in poſſeſſion 
of the one,and K+Frederickxeſtored to the other, both Natives of Italy; but my deſign was 
to exhart our Country-men not to ſuffer this Provinee to be the Scene of the Arms and am- 
bition of Charles the 8th. or K. Lewis his Succeſſor, who when they had a mind to renew 
the old title of the Houſe' of 4njowv to the Kingdom of Naples , came with ſuch force 
into Haly, . that not only our Goods were plundered , and our Lands waſted , but even 
the liberty of our Cities and Governments endangered , but to unite and oppoſe them, 
and to keep this Province in the hands of Princes of our own Nation, this my intention is 
fo viſible in the Chapter it (elf, that I need but refer you to it. Yet that I may not anſwer 
this imputation barely by denying, I ſhall aſſert in this place what my principles are in 
that which the world calls Rebellion, which I believe to be not only a rifing in Arms 
againſt any Government we live under, but to acknowledge that word to extend to all 
clandeſtine Conſpiracies too, by which the peace and quiet of any Country may be inte- 
rupted, and by conſequence the lives and cſiates of innocent perſons endangered. Rebel- 
lion then ſo deſcribed, I hold to be the greateſt crime that can be committed amongſt men, 


' -both againſi Policy, Morality, and ix foro Conſcientie 3 but notwithſtanding all this , it is 


-an offence which will be committed whilſt the world laſts, as often as Princes tyranize, and 
by enſlaving and oppreſling their Subjets make Magiſtracy, which was intended for the 
benefit of mankind, prove a Plague and Deſtruction to it 3 for let the terrour and the guilt 
be never ſo great, it is impoſſible that humane Nature which conſiſts of paſſion as well as 
virtue can ſupport with patience and ſubmiſſion the greateſt cruelty and injuſtice, when- 
ever either the weakneſs of their Princes, the unanimity of the people, or any other 
favourable accident, ſhall give them reaſonable hopes to mend their condition, and provide 
better for their own intercſt by inſurre&ion. So that Princes and States ought in the Con- 
du of their affairs, no only to conſider what their people are bound to ſubmit to, if th 
were inſpired from Heaven, or were all Moral Philoſophers, but to weigh likewiſe what is 
probable de fatto to fall Gut, in this corrupt age of the world, and to refle& upon thoſe 
dangerous tumults, which have happened frequently not only upon oppreſſion , but even 
by reaſon of Malverſation , and how ſome Monarchies have been wholly ſubverted and 
changed into Democracies by the tyranny of their Princes, as we ſee (to ſay nothing of 
Rome) the powerful Cantons of Swiſſerlaud brought by that means a little before the laſt 
age, to a conſiderable Common-wealth, courted and ſought to by all the Potentates in 
Chritendom, If Princes will ſeriouſly conſider this matter, I make no queſtion but they 
will rule with Clemency and Moderation , and return to that excellent Maxim of the 
Ancients (almoſt exploded in this Age) that the intereſt of Kings , and of their people is 

the-ſame , which truth it hath been the whole defign of my Writings to convince 
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I am charged then, in the ſecond place, with impiety, in villifying the Church , and [5 
to make way for Atheiſm. TI do not deny but that I have very frequently in my Writings, 
laid the blame upon the Church of Rome, riot only for all the miſgovernment of Chriſten - 
dom ; but even for the depravation and almoſt total deſtruction of Chriſtian Religion it 
{clf in this Province 3 but that this diſcourſe of mine doth, or can tend to teach men 
Impiety 3 or to make way for Atheiſm, , I peremptorily deny: and although for proof of 
my innocence herein, I need but refer you and all others to my Papers themſelves, as 
they are now publiſhed (where you will find all my reaſons drawn from experience, and 
frequent.examples cited, which is ever my way of arguing, yet fince I am put upon it, 
I ſhall in a few lines make that matter poſſibly a little clearer; and ſhall firft make proteſta- 
tion, that as I do undoubtedly hope, by the merits of Chriſt, and by Faith in him, to 
attain eternal Salvation 3 ſo I do firmly believe the Chriſtian profeſſion to be the only true 
Religion now in the world: Next, I am fully perſwadcd, that all divine verities, which 
God then deſigned to teach the world, are contained in the Bovks of Holy Scripture, as 
they are now extant and received atnongſt us. From thetn I underſtand that God created 
man in purity and innocence, and that the firſt of that Specics, by their frailty, loſt at once 
their integrity and their paradiſe, and intail'd fin and miſery upon their poſterity 3 that Al- 
mighty God to repair this loſs, did out of his infinite mercy, and with unpatallePd grace 
and goodneſs, fend his only begotten Son into the world, to teach us new truths, to be a 
perfect example of virtue goodneſs and obedience, to reſtore true Religion, degenerated 
amongſt the Jews into ſuperſtition, formality, and hypocrifie, to dye for the ſalvation of 
mankind, and in fine, to give to us the Holy Spirit , to regenerate our Hearts , ſupport 
our Faith, and lead us into all truth Now if it ſhall appear, that as the luſts of our firſt 
Parents did at that time diſappoint the good intention of God, in tnaking a pure world, 
and brought in by their diſobedience the corruptions that are now in it 3 ſo that fince like- 
wiſe the Biſhops of Rome, by their inſatiable ambition and avarice, have defignedly, as 

much as in them lyes, fruſtrated the merciful purpoſe he had, in the happy reftauration he 
intended the world by his Son, and in the renewing and reforming of huthane Na- | 
ture, and have wholly defaced and ſpoil'd Chriſtian Religion, and made it a worldly and 
a Heathenith thing 3 and altogether uncapable , as it is praQtiſed amongſt them, either 
of directing the ways of its Profeſſors to virtue and good life , or of ſaving their Souls 
hereafter: If, I ay, this do appear I know no reaſon why 1, for detecting thus much, 
and for giving warning to the world to take heed of their ways, ſhould be accuſed of Im- 
piety or Atheiſm, or why his Holineſs ſhould be ſo inraged againſt the poor Inhabitants of 
the Valleys in Savoy, and againſt the Albigeſi for calling him Antichriſt 3 but to tind that 
this is an undoubted truth, IT mean that the Popes have corrupted Chriſtian Religion , we. 
need but read the New Teſtament (acknowledged by themſelves to be of infallible truth) 
and there we ſhall ſee, that the Faith and Religion Preach'd. by Chriſt , and ſetled after- 
wards by his Apoſtles, and cultivated by their ſacred Epiſtles, -is ſo different a thing from 
the Chrikianity that is now profeſs'd and taught at Rome, that we ſhould be convinc'd, 
that if thoſe Holy men ould be ſent by God again into the world, they would take more 
pains to confute this Gallimanfry, than ever they did to Preach down the tradition of the 
Phariſees, or the Fables and Idolatry of the Gentiles 0 and would in probability {uffer a 
new Martyrdom in that City under the Vicat of Ctuic for the fame DoErine which 
once animated the Heathen Tyrants againſt them. Nay, we have Gmething more to ſay 
againſt theſe Sacrilegious.pretenders to-Gods power 3 for whereas all other £u worſhips 
have been ſet up by fome politick Legiſlators, for the ſupport _and preſervation of Ca. 
vcrament, this falſe, this ſpurious Religion brought in upon the ruines of Chriſtianity by 
the Popes, hath deformed the face of Government in Emrope , deſtroying all the good 
principles, and morality left us by the Heathen themſelves , and introduced inſtead 
thereof, ſordid, cowardly, and impolitick notions, whereby they have fubjected man- 
kind, and even great Princes and States , to their own Empire, and never ſuffered any 
Orders or Maxims to take place where they have power, that might make a Nation 
wiſe, honeſt, great or wealthy 3 this I have fet down fo plainly in thoſe paſſages of my 
Book which are complained of, that I ſhall fay nothing at all for the proof of it in, this 
place, -but refer you thither, and come to'ſpeak 2 little more particularly of my firſt afſer- 
tion, that the Pope and his Clergy have depraved,Chriſtian Religion. Upon this ſubject I 
could infinitely wiſh, now Letters begin to revive again, that ſome Learned Pen would 
employ it ſelf, and that fome perſon vers'd in the Chronology of the Church (as they 
call it) would deduce out of the Eccleſiaſtical Writers , the tirne and manner how theſe 
abuſes crept in, and by what arts and Steps this Babel that reaches at Heaven, was built by 


theſe Sons of the Earth 3 bur this matter as unſuitable to the brevity of a Letter, and in- 
| , (X#*) deed 
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deed more to my ſmall parts and Learning, I ſhall not pretend to, being one who never 
hitherto ſtudyed or writ of Theology, further than it did naturally concern the Politicks ; 
therefore I ſhall only deal by the New Teſtament as I have done foxmerly by Titus Livin 
that is,make obſervations or refleions upon it,and leave you and Mr. Gui4o,and the reſt of 
our Society to make the judgment, not cus like Preachers, the Chapter or Verſe; becauſe 
the reading of Holy Scripture is little us'd , and indeed hardly permitted amongſt us. 
Tobegin at the top, I would have any reaſonable man tell me, whence this unmeaſurable 
power, long claim'd, and now poſlels'd by the Biſhop of Rome, is derived, tuſt of: being 
Chriſt's Vicar, and by that (as I may fo ſay) pretending to a Monopoly of the Holy 
Spirit (which was promiſed and given to the whole Church, that is, to.the Elect or Saints) 
as is plain by a clauſe in St. Peter's Sermon, made the very ſame time that the miraculous 
oifts of the Spirit of God were firſt given to the Apoſtles, who fays to the Jews and 
Gentiles 3 Repent and be baptized every one of you. in the name of Jeſus Chriſt for the 
remiſſion of Sins, and you ſhall receive the gift of the Holy Ghoſt, for this promiſe. is to. you 
and to your Children, and to all that are afar off, even. as many as the Lord our God. ſhall call , 
Next,to judge infallibly of Divine Truth and to forgive Sins as Chriſt did. Then to.be the * 
Head of all Eccleſiaſtical perſons and cauſes in. the world 3 to.be fo far above:Kings. and 

Princes, as to judge, depoſe, and deprive them, and to have anabſolute jurisdiction over 

all the affairs in Chriſtendom , 7r Ordine ad $ piritualia , yet all this the Canoniſts allow 

him, and he makes no ſcruple to aſſume, whilſt it is plain that in the whole New Teſta- 

Kaens, there is no deſcription made of ſuch an Officer to be at anytime in the Church,except 

it be in the Prophecy of the Apocalyps,. or in one of St. PauPs Epiſtles, where he fays, 

who it is that ſhall fit in the Temple of God, ſhewing himſelf that. he is God. Chrift 
tells us his Kingdom is not of this world, and it any will be the greateſt amongſt his 
Diſciples, that he muſt be ſeryant to the reſt, which ſhews that his. followers were to be 
great in ſanQity and humility, and not in worldly power. 

The Apoſtle Paul writing to the Chriſtians of thoſe times, almoſt in every Epiſtle com- 
mands them to be obedient to the higher Powers, or Magiſtrates ſet over them,and St. Peter 
himſelf (from whom this extravagant Empire is pxetended to be derived) in his firſt 
Epiſtle, bids us ſubmit our ſelves to every ordinance of man for the Lords fake, whether 
it be to the King, or, &c. and this is enjoyn'dalthough it is-plain that they who govern'd 
the world in thoſe days, were both Heathen Tyrants and Uſurpers, and in this fubmiſ- 
ſion there is no exception or proviſo for Eccleſiaſtical immunity. The. practice as well as 
Precepts of theſe Holy men ſhews plainly that they had no intention to leave Succeſſors, 
who thould deprive Hereditary, Princes from their right of reigning. for differing in Reli- 
gion, who without all doubt are by the appointment of the Apoſtle, and by: the principles 
of Chriſtianity, to be obeyed and ſubmitted'to (in things wherein the. fundamental Laws 
of the Government give them power): though they; were Jews or Gentiles. I I ſhould 
tell you by what Texts in Scripture the Popes claim the Powers before. mentioned, it would: 
{tir up your laughter, and prove too light for ſo ſerious a matter z yet becauſe pothbly you 
may never have heard ſo much of this. Subje& before, I ſhall inſtances in a' tew : They tell 
you therefore that the juriſdiQion they pretend-over the Chatrch, and the power of par- 
doning Sins, comes from Chriſt to.St. Peter. a»4from,him to them. Thow.art Peter, and: 
upon this rock, I mill build my Church £ will give thee the Keys of the Kingdom. of Heaven. ; 
whatſoever thou ſhalt hi on earth (all be bound in heaven, and whatſoever thou ſhalt 
looſe on earth. 3» From ghele two Texts ridiculouſly applyed:, comes this great tree 
which 4ath with its branches over-ſpread. the whole carth , and: kill'd all the good and 
wholſom Plants growing fipon it 3 The firſt Text will never by any man. of ſence be un- 
. derſtood to ſay more, than that the Preaching, Suffering, and Miniſtry of Peter, was like 

to be a great foundation and pillar of the Dotxine of Chriſt 3 the other Text ( as 
alſo another anna by our Saviour to all his Apoſiles, whoſe ſins ye: remit they. are remit 
zed, and whoſe ſins ye retain they are retained ) axe by all-the Primitive fathers. interpreted 
in this manner , whereſoever you ſhall effeually Preach.the Goſpel, you ſhall carry with 
you grace andremiſſion of Sins to them which ſhall follow:your inſtructions; but the peo- 
ple who ſhall not have theſe joyful tidings communicated by.you to them, ſhall remain-in 
darkneſs, and in their Sins. But if any will conteſt, that by ſome of theſe laſt Texts, that 
Evangelical Excommunication, which was afterwards brought into. the Church by the 
Apoliles, was here pizlignified by. our great Maſter, how unlike were thoſe cenſures to 
thoſe now thundered:out (as he calls it) by the Pope.?. theſe were for edification, and not 
deſtruction, to afflict the fleſh for the falvation of the Soul 3 that Apoſtolical ordinance 
was pronounced for ſorne notorious Scandal -or Apoſtacy from the Faith, and firſt decreed 
by the Church; that is, the whole Congregation. preſent, and then denounced by -the 
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Paſtor, atid reached only to debar ſuch perſon from partaking of the communion or 
fellowſhip of that Church, till repentance ſhould readmit him, but was followed by no 
other proſecution or chaltiſement, as is now practiſed. But ſuppoſe all theſe Texts had 
"been as they would have them, how does this make for the Succeſſors of St. Peter, or the 
reſt ? or how can this prove the Biſhops of Romte to have right to ſuch ſucceſſion ? But | 
make haſte from this ſubject, and ſhall utge but one Text more; which is , The ſpiritual 
man judgeth all men, but is himſelf judged of none; from whence is inferred by the Cano- 
'niſts, that firſt, the Pope is the Spiritual man 3 and then, that he is to be Judge of all the 
'world, and laſt, that he is never to be liable to any judgment himſelf; whereas it is ob< 
vious to the meaneſt underſtanding,that St. Paxl in this Text means to diſtinguiſh between 
a perſon inſpired with the Spirit of God, and one remaining in the ſtate of Nature, which 
latter heſays cannot judge of thoſe Heavenly gifts and graces, as he explains himſelf 
when he ſays, The Natural man cannot diſcern the things of the Spirit , becauſe they are 
fooliſhneſs unto bim. To take my leave of this tnatter wholly out of the way of my Stu= 
dies, I ſhall beg of you Zenobio and' of Gmilio, and the reſi of our Society to read over 
carefully the New Teſtament, and theji to ſee what groutid there is for Purgatory ( by 
which all the wealth and greatneſs hath accrew'd to theſe tnen) what colour for the Ido- 
Jatrous worſhip of Saints, and their Images, and patticularly for ſpeaking in their Hyrans 
and Prayers to a piete of wood (the Croſs I mean) Salve Lignnm, &c. and then fac nos 
dignos beneficiorum Chriſti, as you may read in that Office, what colour, or rather what ex- 
cuſe for that horrid unchriſtian,, and barbarous Engine called the Inquiſition, brought in 
by the command and authority of the Pope, the Inventor of which, Peter a Dominican 
Fryer having been ſlain amongſt the Albigeſi, as he well deſerved, is now Canoniz'd for a 
Saint, and ftiFd Sax Pietro Martivie : In the dreadful Priſons of this Inquiſition, many 
faithful and pious Chriſtians (to ſay nothing of honeſt Moral Moors or Mahometans ) are 
tormented'and farniſh'd,: or; if they out-live their ſufferings, burnt publickly to death, and 
that only fot differing in Religion from the Pope, without” having any crime, or the leaſt 
miſdemeanor proved br. aftedged againſt them, and this is inflicted upon theſe poor Crea- 
tures, by thoſe who profeſs to believe the Scripture, which tells us, that Faith is the gift of 
-God, * without whoſe ſpecial illumination no man can obtain it, and therefore is not in rea- 
{on or humanity to be puniſhed for wanting it : And Chriſt himſelf hath ſo clearly decided 
that point in bidding us let the tares and the wheat grow together till the Harveſt , that L 
ſhall never make any difficulty to call Kitt" Antichriſt, who ſhall uſe the leaſt perſecution 
whatſoever againſt any differing in matters of Faith from himſelt, whether the perſon fo 
diſſenting, be Heretick, Few, Gentjle, or Mahoizetan : Next, I' beſcech you to obſerve 
inreading that Holy Book (though Chriſtian faſts are doubtleſs of Divine right) what 
ground there is for enjoyning fiſh to be eaten (at leaſt fjeſh to be abſtained from) for one 
third part of the year, by which they put the poor to great hardſhip, who not having 
Purſes to buy wholſorn fith, are ſubje&ed to all the miiſeries and diſcafes incident to a bad 
and unhealthful dyet, whilſt the rich, and chiefly themſelves and their Cardinals , exceed 
Lucullus in their Luaxanty, of Oyſters, Turbats, tender Crabs, and Carpioni brought ſome 
hundreds of miles to feed their pJuttony, upon theſe pefiitential days of abſtinence from 
Beef and Pork, It may be it will Iyc is the way of 'thoſe who obſerve this, to enquire 
what St. Paut means when he ſays, That n #be tas. 43y; ſome ſhall depart from the faith 
forbidding td marry, and commanding to abſtain from meats --1.:.h God bath created to be 
received with thanksgiving but all theſe things, and. many other AUuSes hy upht in by 
theſe Perverters of Chriſtianity , will 1 hope e're long be enquired into by fot. the 
Difciples of 'that bold Fryer, who the very farhe 'year in which I prophecyed that no 
ſcourge of the Church was not far oft, began to thunder againſt their Indulgencies, and 
fince hath queſtioned many tenets long” received and impoſed upon the world. I ſhall 
conchide this diſcourſe after I have ſaid a word of the moſt Helliſh of all the innovations 
brought in by the Popes, which is the Clergy; theſe are a ſort of men under pretence of 
miniſting to the people in holy things, fet a part and ſeparated from the reſt of mankind 
(from whom they. have a very diſtin, and a very oppoſite intereſt ) by a humane Cere- 
- mony called by a divine name, v2. Ofdination, theſe wherever they are found with the 
whole body of the Monks and Fryers, who' are called the regular Clergy ). make a Band 
which may be called the Fanizaries of the Papacy, theſe have been the cauſers of all the 
. Solceciſms and Immoralities in Government, and of all the itmpieties and aborninations in 
Religion, and by conſequence of all the diſorder, villany, and corruption we ſuffer un- 
der in this deteſtable Age 3 theſe men by the Biſhop of Rome's help, have crept into all the 
Gov Tits in Chriftendom, where there is any mixture of Monarchy, and made them- 
d eſta 3 thats have, by their tewporaicies (which are almoſt a third part 
| 2 
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of. all the Lands in Exrope given them by the blind zeal, or rather folly of the Northern 
people, who over-ran this part of the world) ſtept into the throne, and what they cannot 
perform by theſe ſecular helps, and by the dependancy their vaſſals have upon them, they 
fail not to claim and to uſurp, by the power they pretend to have from God and his Vice- 
erent at Rome, They exempt themſelves, their Lands and Goods from all ſecular 
juriſdiction 3 that is, from all Courts of Juſtice and Magiſtracy, and will be Judges in their 
own Cauſes, as in matters of tithe, &c. and not content with this, will appoint Courts of 
their own to decide Soveraigrily in teſtamentary matters, and many other cauſes, and take 
upon them to be the ſole Puniſhers of many great Crimes, as Witchcraft, Sorcery, Adul- 
tery, and all uncleanneſs; to ſay nothing of the fore-mentioned FEY of the Inqui- 
ſition : in theſe laſt caſes they turn the offenders over to be puniſh'd (when they have given 
Sentence) by the ſecular arm, fo they call the Magiſtrate, who is blindly to execute 
their decrees under pain of Hell firez as if Chriſtian Princes and Governours were a 
pointed only by God to be their Bravo's or Hangmen. They give Protection and San- 
Qtuary, to all execrable offenders, eyen to Murderers themſelves (whom God commanded 
to be indiſpenſably puniſh'd with death) if they come within their Churches, Cloyſters, or 
any other place , which they will pleaſe to call Holy ground 3 and if the oxdinary juſtice, 
nay, the Soveraign power, do proceed againſt ſuch offender, they thunder out their Ex- 
communication 3 that is, cut off from the body of Chriſt, not the Prince only, but 
the whole Nation and People, ſhutting the Church dores, and commanding divine offices 
to ceaſe, and ſometimes even authorizing the people to riſe up in Arms, and conſtrain 
their Governours to a ſubmiſſion, as happened to this poor City in the time of our An- 
ceſtors, when for but forbidding the ſervant of a poor Carmelite Fryer (who had vowed 
poverty, and ſhould have kept none) to go arm'd, and punlſking his diſobedience with 
impriſonment, our whole Senate with their Gonfalonier were con rained to go to Avignon 
for abſolution, and in caſe of refuſal, had been maſſacred by the people. It would almoſ 
aſtoviſh a wiſe man to imagine how theſe folks ſhould acquire an Empire {a deſtruQtive 
to Chriſtian Religion, and ſo pernicious to the intereſts of men, but it will not ſeem fo 
miraculous to them who ſhall ſeriouſly conſider, that the Clergy hath been for more than 
this thouſand years upon thecatch, and a form'd united corporation againſi the purity of 
Religion, and the intereſt of mankind, and have not only wreſted the Holy Scriptures to 
their own advantage (which they have kept trom the layity in unknown languages , and 
by prohibiting the reading thereof) but made uſe likewiſe fiſt of the blind devotion and 
ignorance of the Goths, Vandals, Huns, &c. and ſince of the ambition and avarice of 
Chriſtian Princes, ſtirring them up one againſt another, and ſending them upon fooliſh 
errands to the Holy Land, to loſe their lives, and to leave their Dominions, in the mean 
. time, expoſed to themſelves and their Complices. They have beſides kept Learning and 
Knowledge amongſt themſelves, Rifling the light of the Goſpel, crying down Moral vir- 
tues as fplendid fins, defacing humanepolicy, deſtroying the purity of the Chriſtjan faith 
and profeſſion, and all that was virtuous, prudent, regular and orderly upon earth 3 fo that 
bk - Whoever would do god, and good men {ervice, get himſelf immortal hugour in this 
life, and eternal glory in the next, would reſtore the good poliey (1 had almoſt faid with 
my Author Livy the ſanity too) of the Heathene, with all their valour, and other glo- 
rious endowments I fay, whoever we:X2 iQ this, muſt make himſelf powerfyl enough 
to extirpate this curſed and 27>-<4lE TACE Out of the world, and that you may ſee this is 
lawful as well as ,--<1ary , I ſhall fay but one word of their calling and original, and 
then lear:- +41S ſubject. *The word Clergy is a term, wholly unknown to the Scriptures, 
' --acrwile than in this ſence 3 a peculiar People or Gods lot, uſed often for the whole 
Jewiſh Nation, who are .likewiſe called a Kingdom of Prieſts in ſome places. In the 
New Teſtament the word Cleros is taken for the true Belieyers, who are alſo called the 
Elect, and often the Church, which is the Aſſembly of the Faithful met together, as is 
ealily ſeen by reading the beginning of moſt of St. Pax!'s Epiſtles , where writing to the 
Church,or Churches, he uſually explains himſelf, To all the Saints in Chriſt ; ſometimes, To 
all who have obtained like faith with us ſometimes, To.all who in all places call upon the Name 
of the Lord Jeſus, &c. by which it appears, that neither the woxd Church nor Clergy was 
in thoſe days ever appropriated to the Paſtors or Elders of the flock 3 but did ſignihe indifle- 
rently all the people aſſembled together 3 which is likewiſe the literal conſtruction of the 
word Eccleſia, which is an aſſembly or mecting 3 in theſe Congregations or Churches was 
performed their Ordination, which properly t1gnifies no more than a decree of ſuch Aſ- 
ſembly 3 but is particularly uſed for an Elc&ion of any into. the Miniſtry. The manner 
was this, lometimes the Apoſtles themſelves in their Perigrinations, and ſometimes any 
other eminent Member of the Church, did propoſe to the Society (upon varanicy, or 
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other neceſſity of a Paſtor, Elder, or Deacon) ſome good Holy man to be EleQed, which 
perſon it he had parts or gifts, ſuch as the Church could cdifie by, was choſen by the 
lifting up of hands, that is by ſuffrage, and oftentimes hands were laid upon him , and 
Prayer made for him. Theſe men ſo ſet apart did not pretend to any conſecration, or 
ſacredneſs more than they had before, much leſs to become a diſtin& thing from the reſt 
of mankind, as if they had been metamorphos'd, but did attend to perform the ſeveral 
functions of their calling , as prophecying 3 that is, Preaching the Goſpel, viſiting 
the dick, &c. and never intermitted the ordinary buſineſs of their Trade or Profeſſion, 
unleſs their Church or Congregation was very numerous, in which caſe they were main- 
tained by alms or contribution, which was laid atide by every member, and colle&ed the 
firſt day of the week by the Deacons, this was ſaid to be given to the Church , and was 
imployed by ſuffrage of the whole Collective Body to the poor, and to other incidencies, 
ſo far was it from Sacriledge in thoſe days to employ Church goods to Lay uſes. From 
theſe words, Church, Clergy, Ordixation, Paftor, (which Jaſt hath been tranſlated of late 
years Biſhop) you ſee what conclufions theſe men have deduced, and how immence a ſiru- 
cure they have raiſed , upon fo little a foundation, and how eaſily it will fall to the 
ground, when God ſhall inſpire Chriſtian Princes and States to redeem his truths, and his 
poor enſlaved Members out of their Clutches, and to bring back again into the world, the 
true original Chriſtian faith, with the Apoſtolical Churches, Paſtors, and Ordination, ſo 
conſiſtent with moral virtue and integrity, ſo helpful and conducing to the beſt and moſt 
prudent Policy, ſo fitted for obedience to Magiſtracy and Government, all which the world 
hath for many years been deprived of, by the execrable and innate ill quality, which is in- 


ſeparable from Prieſt-craft, and the conjuration or ſpell of their new invented ordination 3 | 


by which they cry with the Poet, 


Fam furor bumanum noſtro de peflore ſenſun 
Expulit & totum ſpirant pre-cordia Phabum. 


which makes them ſo Sacred, and Holy, that they have nothing of integtity, or indeed 
of humanity left in them. I hope ſhall not be thought: impious any longer, upon this 
poinr, I mean for vindicating Chriſtian Religion from the aſſaults of theſe men, who 
having the contidence to believe, or at leaſt profeſs themſelves the only inſtruments which 
God hath choſen or can chooſe to teach and reform the world (though they have neither 
Moral virtues, nor Natural parts equal to other men for the moſt part) have by this pre- 
tence prevail'd ſo far upon the common ſort of people, and upon ſome too of a better 
quality , that they are perſwaded their falyation or ctetnal dafnnation depends upon, 
believing or not believing of what they ſay. I would not be underſtood, to difſwade 
any from honouring the true Apoſtolical Teachets , when they ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed 
amongſt us, or from allowing them (eve of right, and not of alms or courteſie) ſuch 
emoluments as may enable them cheerfully to perform the duties of their charge, to 
provide for theix Children, and even to uſe hoſpitality as they are commanded by St.Paul. 
But thisI will prophcey hefore I conclude 3 that if Princes ſhall perform this bulineſs by 
halves, and leave any root of this Clexgy or Prieſicraft, as it now is, in the ground or 
if that famous reformer, fled ſome years tmwoe cuz of Picardy to Geneva, who is of ſo great 
renown for lcarning and parts, and who promiles us c. nerfect a reformatibn, ſhall not 
in his model wholly extirpate this ſort of men, then I fay | mus ct}, that as well the. 
Magiſtrate as this Workman , will find themſelves deceived yn their exp=Aation, and 
that the leaſt fibra of this plant will over-tun again the whole Vineyard of the Lord, aua 
turn to a diffulive Papacy in every Dioceſs, perhaps in every Pa?iſh : So that God in his 
mercy inſpire them to cut-out the core of the Ulcer, and the bag of this impoſturm,that 
it may never ranckle or feſter any more, nor break out hereafter, to diffuſe new corruption 
and putrifa&tion through the body of Chriſt, which is his Holy Church, nor to vitiate 
and infe& the good order ant true policy of Government: | RES agg | 
' Tcomenow to the laſt branch of my charge, which.is, thatT teach Princes villany, and 
how to enſlave and opprebs their SubjeQs3 in which accuſation I am dealt with as poor 
Agnolo Canini was,whogs they report, being a very Learned Prunolner of the Laws.and lefe 
the only man of this profeſſion (one Autumn Yin out City,the reſt of the Advocates being 
fled into the Country for fear of a contagious Diſeaſe which then reigned, was comman- 
ded by our Judges to aſſiſt with his Counſet both parties, and to draw Pleas as well for the 


Defendant as the Plaintiff, elſe the Courts of Juſtice muſt have been ſhut up. In the ſame, 


manner my accuſers handle me, and make me firſt exhort and teach Subjes to throw off 


their Princes, and then to inſtru Monarchs how to enflave and opprels them 3 but I aw 
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not exped ſuch ingratitude from mine own Citizens, or to be ſerved as Moſes was, when 
he was upbraided for killing the Egyptian, by one of his own people for whoſe fake he had: 
done it, whereas he believed they would have underſtood by that aCtion, that he was the 
perſon whom God intended to make uſe of in- delivering them from the horrid flavery 
they were then under. If any man will read over my Book of the Prince with impartia-' 
lity and ordinary charity, he will eafily perceive, that it is not my intention therein to 
recommend that Government, or thoſe men there deſcribed, to the world 3 much leſs to 
teach them to trample upon good men, and all that is ſacred and venerable upon earth, 
Laws, Religion, Honeſty, and what not 3 it I have been a little too punQtual: in.deſrguing 
theſe Moniters, and drawn them to the life in all their lineaments and colours, 1 hope 
mankind will know them the better to avoid them, my Treatiſe being both a Satyr againſt 
them, and a true Character of them 3 I ſpeak nothing of great and honorable Princes, 
as the.Kings of France, England, and others, who have the States and Orders of their 
Kingdoms with excellent Laws and Conſtitutions to found and maintain their Govern- 
ment , and who reign over the hearts as well as the perſons of their SubjeQts 3 I treat 
only of thoſe vermin bred out of the corruption of our own: ſmall Commonwealths and 
Cities, or engender*d by the ill blaſts that come from Rome, Olivaretto da Fermo, Borgia, 
the Baglioni, the Bentivoglio, and a hundred others 3 who having had neither right nor. 
honourable means to bring them to their power, uſe it with more violence, rapine, and 
cruelty upon the poor people, than thoſe other renowned Princes ſhew to the Boars, the. 
Wolves, the Foxes, and other ſavage beaſts which are the objects of their chaſe and 
hunting : whoſoever in his Empire over men isty'd to no other rules than thoſe of his 
own will and luſt, muſt either be a Saint to moderate his paſſhons, or elſe a; very Devil in- 
carnate 3 or if he be neither of theſe, both his life and reign are like to be very ſhort for. 
whoſoever takes upon him ſoexecrable an employment as to rule men againſt the Laws of 
nature and of reaſon , muft turn all topſy turvy, and never ſtick at any thing , 
for if once he halt, .he will: fall and never riſe again : I hope after this I 
need ſay little to juſtifie my ſelf from the calumny of adviſing theſe Monſters to break their 
faith, {ince to keep it is to loſe their-Empire 3 faithfulneſs and ſincerity beirig their mortal. 
enemies, and UVgucedne della Faggivola to one who upbraided him, that he never employed 
honeſt, men 3 anſwered, Honeſt men will cut my throat, let the King uſe honeſt men , miean- 
ing the King of Naples, who was eſtabliſhed in his Throne, and had right to it. But that 
I may have occaſion to juſtifie my ſelf againſt a little more than I am accuſed of, I will con- 
feſs, that in a work where I detired to be a little more ſerious, than I was in this Book of 
the Prince, I did affirm, that in what way ſoever men defended their Country, whether: 
by breaking or keeping their faith, it was ever well defended, not meaning in a ſtrict mo-. 
ral ſence, or point of honour , but explaining my ſelf that de fatio the infamy of the 
breach of word, would quickly be forgotten and pardoned by the world, which is very. 
truez Nay, what if Lhad faid that good ſucceſs in any enterprize (a far leſs confideration. 
than Piety to our Country }) would have cancelPd the blame of ſuch pertidy as Ceſar, 
(whom I compare to Catalixe) us'd toward his fellow-Citizens, not only. not deceſted by 
poſterity, but even crown'd with renown and immortal fame 5. inſr-wuch as Princes to this 
day ; (as I have obſerved elſewhere) think it an honour t- vc compared to- him , and the 
higheſt pitch of veneration their flatterers car --«©Veat, 1s tocall them by the name of one 
who violated his faith, and enſ}av?2 45 Country. . I hope that in ſhewing as well theſe 
Tyrants as the poor n-- ca who are forced tolive under them, their danger, that isby lay- 
ing befor» +> *0rMmer, the "9s and precipitous courſes: they muſt uſe to maintain their 
cIWer, by repreſenting tothe latter, what they muſt ſuffer, I may be inſtrumental, firſt 
to deter private Citizens from-attempting upon the liberties of their Country, or if they 
have done it, to make them lay down their, ill gotten authority 3 and then to warn the reſt 
of the Nobility and People, from theſe fations and malignancies in their ſeveral Common- 
wealths and Governments, which might give hope and opportunity to thoſe who are am- 
bitious amongſt thera, to aſpire to an Empire over them. However it prove, I hope Iam 
no more tobe blamed-for my attempt, than that excellent Phyſician of our Nation is, who 
hath lately-taken ſo much pains'to compoſe an- excellent Treatiſe, of that foul Diſcaſe 
which was, not long ſince, brought from the new world into theſe parts 3 wherein though 
he be forced to uſe ſuch expreſſions as are almoſt able to nauſcate his Readers , and talk of 
{uch Ulcers, Boyls, Nodes, Botches, Cankers, &c. that - are ſcarce fit to be repeated 
eſpecially when he handles the cauſes of thoſe effects, yet he did not intend fo teach or ex> 
hort-men to get this Diſeaſe z much leſs did he bring this lamentable infirmity into the 
world, but deſcribes it faithfully as it is, to the end men may be deterred, and avoid the 
bcing intected with it, and may diſcern and cure it, whenever their incontinence and folly 
thall procure it them. I ſhall ſay no more in this matter, but to conclude all make a pro- 
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teſtation, that as well in this Book, as in all my other Writings, my only ſcope and deſign 
is to promote the intereſt and welfare of mankind, and.the peace and quiet of the world, 
both which Iam ſo vain as to believe, would be better obtained and provided for, it the 
principles I lay down were followed and obſerved by Princes and People, than they are 
like to be by thoſe Maxims which are in this Age moſt in vogue. For my (elf I ſhall only 
fay (and call youall to witneſs for the truth of it) that as by my birth, I am a Gentleman, 
and of a Family which hath had many Goxfaloniers of Juſtice in it 3 ſol have been uſed in 
many employments of great truſt, both in our City and abroad, and at this hour I am not 
in my eſtate one peny the better for them all, nor ſhould I have been, although I had never 
ſuffered any loſſes by the ſeiſure of my eſtate in the year 1531. for my carriage it hath ever 

been void of fation and contention I never had any prejudice againſt the Houſe of Me- 

dici, but honoured the perſons of all thoſe of that Family whom I knew,and the memory 
of ſuch of them as lived before me, whom Iacknowledge to have been excellent Patriots 
and Pillars of our City and Common-wealth. During the turbulent times of Piero, and 
after his expulſion out of Florence, though my employments were but Miniſterial, my ad- 

vice was ask*'d in many grave matters, which I ever delivered with impartiality and indif- 

ference, not eſpouling the heady opinions of any, much leſs their paſſions and animotities ; 

I never ſided with any party further than that the duty of my charge obliged me to ſerve 

the prevailing party , when poſſeſs'd of the Government of our City 3 this I ſpeak for 

thoſe changes which hapned between the flight of the ſaid Pero de Medici, and the horrid 

Parricide committed by Clement the 7th. upon his indulgent Mother, joyning with his 

greateſt enemies, and uniting himſelt with thoſe who had uſed the molt tranſcendent in- 
ſolence to his own perſon, and the higheſt violence and fury the Sun ever ſaw to his poor 

Courtiers and Subjeds, that ſo accompanied he might ſheath his Sword in the bowels of 
his own deſolate Country. At that time, and during that whole Seige, I muſt confeſs I 

did break the contines of my nutrality, and not only acted as I was commanded barcly,; 
but rouz'd my elf, and tir'd up others haraunging (in the Streets and places of the City) 

the People to defend with the laſt drop of their blood, the Walls of their Country, and 
the Liberty of their Government 3 taking very hazardous Journeys to Ferruccio, and then 
into the Mwgello and other parts, to bring in Succours and Proviſions to our languiſhing 

City 3 and aQting as a Soldier (which was a new profeſſion to me) at the age of above 
ſixty, when others are dispenſed from it. For all which, I had ſo entire a fatisfation 
in my mind and conſcience, that I am perſwaded this cordial made me able to ſupport the 
ſufferings which befell me after our Cataſtrophe, and to rejoyce in them ſo far, that all the 
malice and cruelty of our enemies, could never draw one word from me unſutable tc the 

honour I thought I merited, and did in ſome fort enjoy, for being inſtrumental to defend 


Chief Magi- 
ſtrate, 


(as long asit was poſfible) our Altars and our Hearths. But all that I have undergone, 


hath been abundantly recompenced to me by the favcur and courteſie of the moſt excellent 
Signior Cofimo, who hath been pleaſed to offer me all the preferments the greateſt amibi- 
tion could aſpire to, which I did not refuſe out of any ſcruple to ſerve fo incomparable a 
Prince, whole early years manifeſt ſo much courage, humanity, and prudence, and fo fa- 
therly a care of the publick goud, but becauſe I was very delirous not to accept of a charge 


which I was not able to perform, my ycae and infirmities having now brought me to a 
condition in which I am fitter to live in a Cloyſter tu. 4 pajace and made me cd for 


othing but to talk of paſt times, the common vice of old ag. . Q, ; 
it juſt - prateful to I this excellent perſon fo ill for his kindnets, "2 Id whey lng 
uſeleſs Servant, and to fill up the place of a far better. This is all I think fit to ſay of tus 
matter, I chuſe to addreſs it to you Zenobio, for the conſtant friendſhip I have ever enter- 
tained with you, and formerly with your deceaſed Father, the companion of my Studiesz 
and ornament of our City. And ſo L bid you farewel. 


The firſt of April, 
1537s 
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Is Diſcourſe of the Freedom of the Will; by Peter Sterry ſometime Fellow of Em- 
manuel Colledge in Cambridge, in folio, price bound 10 5. 

2. The Jeſuits Morals, collected by a Doctor of the Colledge of Sorbon in Paris, who 
hath faithfully extracted them out of the Feſuits own Books, which are printed by the per- 
miſſion and approbation of the Superiors of their Society. Written in French, and ex- 
atly tranſlated into Exgliſh, in folio, price bound 10 5. 

3- A Practical and Polemical Commentary or Expoſition upon the third and fourth 
Chapters of the latter Epiſtle of St. Paul to Timothy. By Thomas Hall B. D. in folio, 
price bound 10 F. 

4+ Tetrachordon : Expoſitions upon the four chief places in Scripture, which treat of 
Marriage, or nullities in Marriage. Wherein the DoGtrine and Diſcipline of Divorce js 
confirmed by explanation of Scripture; by teſtimony of Ancient Fathers, of Civil Laws 
in the Primitive Church, of famouſeſt Reformed Divines. And laſtly, by an intended A& 
of the Parliament, and Church of Exgland, in the laſt year of Edward the Sixth. The 
Author 7. Milton, in quarto, price 1 s. 6d. 

5. The Chriſtians Conſolations againſt the fears of Death ;, with Prayers and Meditati- 
ons tit to prepare all manner of perſons for it. Written in French by the late famous 
Mr. Drelizcourt, Miniſter of the Proteſtant Church at Charentox near Paris; and from the 
twelfth Edition of it much corrected and enlarged by the Author. Now newly tranſlated 
into Engliſh by Marius d' Aſigny, in ave, price bound 5 5. | 

6. The Living Temple, or the Notion improved 3 that A good man is the Temple of God. 
BY youu Howe M, A. ſometime Fellow of Magdalen Colledge, Oxon, in oftavo, price 

ound 3 5. | 

7. A Confutation of the Millenarian Opinion, plainly demonſtrating that Chriſt will not 
reign viſibly and perſonally upon earth with the Saints for a 1000 years, cither before the 


day of Judgment, in the day of Judgment, or after it. By Tho. Hall, B. D. price 
bound I Fo 
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8. Baſilica Chymica & Pracis Chimiatrice, or Royal-and Praftical Chymiſtry 3 augmen- 
ted and enlarged, by Fobn Hartman: To which is added his Treatiſe of Signatures of 
internal things, or a true and lively Anatomy of the greater and lefſer World. As alſo the 
Prattice of Chymiſtry of fobhn Hartman, M. D. Augmented and enlarged by his Son, with 
confiderable Additions all faithfully Engliſhed, by a Lover of Chymiſtry, price bound 
IO FS; | | 

9. The Art of Chymiſtry, as it is now practiſed. Written in- French by P. Thybault, 
Chymiſt to the French King, and Engliſhed by IV. A. Door in Phyſick, and Fellow of the 
Royal Society, in ofavo, price bound 3 5: | RAGE: 361 = 

10. Medicina Tnſtaurata, or a briet Account of the true Groulds and Principles of the 
Art of Phyſick,, with the inſufficiency of the vulgar way of preparing Medicines, and the 
Excellency of ſuch as are made by Chymical Operation. By Edward Bolneft, Med. Lond. 
in o(avo, price bound I FS. 4 | | | 

11. Aurora Chymics, or a rational way of preparing Animals, Vegetables, and Minerals 
for a Phyſical Uſe; by which preparations they are. made moſt efficacious, fate, and plea- 
ſant Medicines, for the preſervation of the life of man. By Edward Bolneſt, Med. Reg. 
Crd. in o&avo, price bound 1 s. 6 d. Rs 
; 12. The Chirurgeons $tore-houſe, farniſhed with forty three Tables cut in Braſs, in which 
are all ſorts of Inſtruments both Ancient and Modern uſeful to the performance' of all 
"Manual Operations 3 with an exact deſcription of every Inftrament, together with oxe 
bnndred choice Obſervations of famous Cures performed, with three Indexes 3 1. Of the 
Inſtruments3 2. Of Cures performed; 3. Of things remarkable. Written in Latin by 
Fobaines Scultetus a famous Phyſitian and Chirurgeon of Ulme in Swevia : and faithfully 
_Engliſhed by E. B. Dr. of Phyſick; in ofavo, price bound 8 5: 
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13. An Abridgment of divers Caſes and Reſolutions of the Common Law, Alphabeti- 
cally digeſted under ſeveral Titles. By Hemry Rolls, Serjeant at Law, publiſhed by the 
Lord Chief Baron Hales, and approved by all the Judges, in folzo, price bound 4o £. 

14. The Reports of that famous Lawyer Henry Rolle Serjeant at Law, ſometime Chief 
Juſtice of the Kings Bench, of divers Caſes in the Law adjudged in the time of King James, 
approved by all the Judges 3 in f#lzo, price bonnd 16 5. | 2 

15. The Reports of Sir George Crook Knight, in three Volumes, in Engliſh : allowed of 
by all the Judges. The fecond Edition, carefully corrected by the Original, in f9/;o, price 
bound 45 #- | 

16. The firſt part of the Inſtitrtes of the Laws of England; or a Commentary upon 
Littleton; Written by the Lord Chief Juſtice Coke, the eighth: Edition in folio, price 
bound 18 5. 

-- 17. The ſecond part of the Inſtitutes of the Laws of England, containing the E 
ſition of Magna Charta, and many ancient and other Statutes, Written by the Lord 
Chief Juſtice Coke, Third Edition, with an Alphabetical Table added, in folio, price 
bound 14. FS. 

18, The third part of the Inſtitutes of the Laws of England, concerning High Treaſon, 
and other Pleas of the Crown, and Criminal Cauſes. The fourth Edition. Written by 
che Lord Chief Juſtice Coke, in folio, price bound 6 5. | 

19. The fourth part of the Inſtitutes of the Laws of England, concerning the Furiſ- 
difion of Courts: Written by the Lord Chief Juſtice Coke, The fourth Edition, with 
an Alphabetical Table not heretofore printed, in folio, price bound 9 5. 

20. Brief Animadverſions on, Amendments of, and Additional Explanatory Records to 
the fourth part of the Inſtitutes of the Laws of England, concerning the Furiſditlions of 
Courts. By Will. Prynne Eſq in folio, price bound 12 5. 

21+ Theſaurus Brevium, or a Colle&ion of approved Forms of all forts of Original 
and Judicial Writs in the Kings-Bench, with their ſpecial direQtions : by F. C. in folio, 
price bound 6 5. | 

22. Brevia Judicialia, or ar Exact ColleQion of approved Forms of all forts of J#- 
dicial Writs in the Common-Bench, together with their Returns: by Rich. Brownlow, in. 
folio, price bound 12 5. 

23. The Hiſtory of Gavel-kind, with the Etymology thereof, containing a Vindica-. 
tion of the Laws of England; together with a ſhort Hiſtory of William the Conqueror. 
By Silas Taylor, in quarts, price bound 3 5. 

2 4+. The Compleat Solicitor, performing his Duty.,and teaching his Client to run through, 
and manage his own buſineſs, as well in his Majeſties Superior Courts at Weſtminſter, as in 
the Mayors Court, Court of Firftirgsr, and other Inferior Courts in the City of London, and 
elſewhere. The fourth Edition, in o&avo, price bound 3 x. 6 d. 

25. Attion upon the Caſe for Slander, ora Methodical Colled&ion of thouſands of Caſes 
in the Law, of what words are Actionable, and what not. By William Shepberd Eſq, in 
ofavo, price bound 2 5. 6 4. 
| 26. An Exa& Abridgrhent in Engliſh, of the Caſes reported by Sir Francis Moor Knight ; 
with the-Reſolution of p Points of the Law therein by the Judges. By I. Hughes, in 
c&avo, price bound 2 s. & d. 

27. An Exa@& Abri$yement of all the Statutes in Force and Uſe, made in the 16, 17, 

and 18 of King Charles the Firſt; and the 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16 of King Charles the 
Second. By William Hughes Eſq in oGavo, price bound 2 s. 6 d. 
_ 28, The Touchſtone of Wills, Teftaments, and Adminiſtrations, being a Compendium of 
Caſes and Reſolutions touching the ſame, carefully collected out of the Ecclehiaſtical, Ci- 
vil, and Canon Laws, as alſo out of the Cuſtoms, Common Laws, and Statutes of this 
Kingdom: By G. Meriton, in twelves, price bound 1 5. 6 d. 

29. A Guide for Conſtables, Church-wardens, Overſeers of the Poor, Surveyors of High- 
ways, Treaſurers of the County Stock, Maſters of the Houſe of Correction, Bayliffs of 
Mannors, Toll-takers in Fairs, &c. ſhewing the extent and power of the ſeveral Of= 
hces 3 > a third Edition enlarged, colle&ed by George Meriton, in twelves, price bound 
x $, 6 &, wh 
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30. The Voyages and Travels of the Duke of Holftein's Ambaſſadots into Muſcovy 
Tartary, and Perſia, begun in the year 1633. and finiſhed jn 163g. containing a Complear- 
Hiſtory of thoſe Countries whereunto are added, the Travels of Mandelſlo, from Perſia 
into the Eaſt-Indies, begun in 1638. and finithed in 1640. The whole illuftrated with 
divers accurate Maps and Figures. Written originally by Adam Olearins, Secretary to 
the Embaſſie. Engliſhed by f. Davis: The ſecond Edition, in folio, price bound 20 5. 

31. The Works of the famous Nicholas Machiavel Citizen and Secretary of Florence ; 
containing the Hiſtory of Florence, the Prince, the Original of the Gzelf and Ghibiliy, the 
Life of Caftruccio Caſtracani, the Murther of of Uitell;, &c. by Duke Valentino, the State 
of France, the State of Germany, the Diſcourſes on Titzs Livies, the Art of War, the 
Marriage of Belphegor ; all from the trae Original newly and faithfully tranſlated into 
Engliſh, in Fo/:o, price bound 18-5. | 

32. 1 Raggys li di Parnaſſo, or Advertiſements from Parnaſſus, in two Centuries, with 
the Politick, Touchftone, Written Originally in Italian by that famous Roman Trajano Boca- 
lini, Engliſhed by the Earl of Monmzuth, in folio, price bound 8 5. | 

The preſent State of the Ottoman Empire in three Books containing the Maxims of 
the Turkiſh Politie, their Religion. and Military Diſcipline : illuſtrated with divers Figures: 
Written by Paxl Ricaut Eſqz late Secretary to the Engliſh Ambaſſador there, now Con- 
ſal of Smyrna. The 4 th. Edition, in oGavo, price bound 6 5. 

- 34+ The Hiſtory of Barbadbes, St. Chriſtophers, Mevis, St. Vincents, Antego, Martinico, 

Monſerrat, and the reſt of the Caribby Iſlands, in all twenty eight; in two Books, con- 
taining the Natural and Moral Hiſtory of thoſe Iſlanas : illuſtrated with divers pieces of 
wn. ' Pe repreſenting the moſt conſiderable Rarities therein deſcribed ; in,folio, price 
bound 105. 

35. The Hiſtory of the Afairs of Exrope in this preſent Age, but more particularly of 
the Repxblick of Venice.' Written in Italian by Battifta Nani Cavalier, and Procurator 
of St. Mark, Engliſhed by Sir Robert Honywood Knight, in folio, price bound 14 x. 

36. Il Cardinaliſmo di Santa Chieſa,or the Hiſtory of the Cardinals of the Roman Church, 
from the time of their firſt Creation, to' the Election of the late Pope Clement IX. with a 
full account of his Conclave, in three parts. Written in 1talian by the Author of the Nz- 
potiſmo 4i Roma, and faithfully Englithed 3 in folzo, price bound 8 5. 

* 37. The World Surveyed, or the famous Voyages and Travels of Vincent le Blanc, of 
Marſeilles, into the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, Perſia, Pegu, Fez, Morocco, Guinney, and through 
all Africa, and the principal Provinces of Ewrope 3 in folio, price bound 10s, _ | 

38. The Hiſtory of the Life and Death of Will;am Laud, Lord Arch-Biſhop of Car- 
terbury, containing the Eccletiaſtical Hiſtory of the three Kingdoms of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, from his firſt riſing, wiz. 1621. to his death 16544. By P. Heylin, D.D. in 
folio, price bound 10 5. | 

39. A brief Account of Mr. Valentine Greatrakes, the famous Stroker, and divers of the 
firange Cures by him lately performed. Written by himfelf to the Honourable Robert 
Boyle ; in quarto, price ſtitched 1 5. 

40. The Memoirs of Philip ds Comines Lord of Argenton; containing the Hiſtory of 
Lewis XI. and Charles VIII. Kings of France with the moſt remarkable occurrences in 
their particular Reigns from the year 1464. to 1498. Reviſed nd Corrected from divers 
Manuſcripts, and ancient Impteſſions, by Denis Godefroy, Counſgller and Hiſtoriographer 
to the French King, and from his Edition lately Printed at Paris : newly tranſlated into 
Engliſh, in o&avo, price bound 6 5. RG | 

41. A Relation of Three Embaſſies, from his Majeſty Charles the Second, to the Great 
Duke of Muſcovy, the King of Sweden, and the King of Denmark, performed by the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Carliſle, in the year 1663, and 1664. Written by an Atten- 

dant on the Embaſſies 3 in o&avo, price bound 4 5. 

42. I! Nipotiſmo di Roma, or the Hiſtory of the Pop'es Nephews from the time of Sixtws 
the Fourth, 1471. to the death of the late Pope Alexander the Seventh, 1677. Written in 
: Ttalian, and Engliſhed by W. 4: Fellow of the Royal Society z the ſecond Edition, in o&avo, 
price bound 3s. . , | Ks _ | 

4.3. A Relation of the Siege of Candia, from the firſt Expedition of the French Forces, 

to its Surrender, the 27 th. of September 1669. Written in Freach by a Gentleman who 
was a Voluntier in that Service, and faithfully Engliſhed 3 in o@avo, price bound 1 5. 

44. The Hiſtory of Algiers, and its Slavery, with an account of that City, and many 
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remarkable Particularitics of Africk Written by Sicur d' Aranda, ſometime a Slave there; 
Engliſhed by f. Davres, in oftavo, price bound 3 -. 

45. An Hittorical and Geographical Deſcription of the great Country and River of the 
Amazones in America, with an exa& Map thereof. Trantlated out of French; in offavo, 
price bound 1 s. 6 d. f 

46. The Secret Hiſtory of the Court of the Emperor Juſtinian. Written by Procopins 
of Ceſarea , faithfully rendred into Engliſh, in o&avo, price bound 1 s. 6 4. 

47. The Novels of the famous Don Franciſco de Quevedo Villegas, Knight of the Order 
of St. James; whereunto is added, the Marriage of Belphegor, an Italian Novel; Tranfla- 
ted from Machiavel : faithfully Engliſhed 3 in o&avo, price bound 1 s 6 4, 

48. The Hiſtory of the late Revolution of the Empire of the Great Mogul; together 
with the moſt conliderable paſſages for tive years following, in that Empire, with a new 
Map of itz to which is added, an account of the extent of Indoſtax, the Circulation of the 
Gold and Silver of the World to diſcharge it ſelf there 3 as alſo the Riches, Forces, and 
Fuſtice of the ſame, and the principal cauſe of the decay of the States of 4Afia: by Mon- 
tieur F. Bernier, Phyſician of the Faculty of Montpelier. Engliſhed out of French, by 
H.O. Secretary to the Royal Society, in two Parts, in oavo, price bound 7 5. 

9. The Amonrs of certain Great Men, and famous Philoſophers; written in French,, 
and Engliſhed by F. D. in o&avo, price bound 2 5. 6 d. 

5G. Deceptio Viſus, or Seeing and Believing are two things, a pleaſant Spaniſh Hiſtory 3 
faithfully tranſlated 3 in o&avo, price bound 2 5. 

51. The Hiſtory of France, under the Miniſtry of Cardinal Mazarine, viz. from the 
death of King Lewis XIIL to the year 1664. wherein all the Afﬀairs of State to that time 
are cxaGly related. By Benjamin Priolo, and faithfully Engliſhed by Chriſtopher Waſe, 
Gent. in o&aw, price bound 45. 4s 

52. The Hiſtory of the Twelve Ceſars, Emperors of Rome. Written in Latin, by 
C. Suetonins Tranquillus, newly tranſlated into Engliſh, and illuſtrated with all the Ceſars 
Heads in Copper-plates, in o&avo, price bound 5 5. 

. The Annals of Love, containing ſele& Hiſtories of the Amours of divers Princes 
Courts, pleaſantly related. By a perſon of Honour, in eight Parts, in eavo, price bound 
35.6 &. 

54. A new Voyage into the Northern Countries, being a deſcription of the Manners, Cu- - 
ſtoms, Superſtition, Buildings, and Habits of the Norwegians, Laplanders, Kilops, Boran+ 
dians, Siberians, Samojedes, Zemblans, and Iſlanders, in twelves, price bound 1 7. 

55- The preſent State of the United Provinces of the Low Countries, as to the Govern» 
ment, Laws, Forces, Riches, Manners, Cuſtoms, Revenue, and Territory of the Dutch. 
Collected out of divers Authors, by W. 4. Fellow of the Royal Society 3 the ſecond Edi- 
tion, in elves, price bound 2 5. 6 4, | 

56. The preſenc State of France, containing the Orders, Dignities, and Charges of that 
Kingdom. Newly corrected, and pur inco a better method than formerly. Written in 
French, and faithfully Engliſhed, in #welves, price bound 2 5. 6 4. 

57. The preſent State of the Princes and Republicks of Italy: the ſecond Edition en- 
larged, with the manner of Ele&ion of Popes, and a Character of Spain. Written Ori- 
ginally in Engliſh 3 by F. Gailhard, Gent. in twelves, price bound 1 5. 6 4. 

58. The Policy and Government of the Venetians, both in Civil and Military Afairs. 
Written in French by the Sieur de la Hay; and faithfully Engliſhed, in #welves, price 
bound 1 s. 

59, The Voyage of Ifzly, or a compleat Journey through Traly, in two Parts, with the 
Character of the People, and the Deſcription of the chief Towns, Churches, Palaces, 
Villas, Gardens, Pictures, Statutes, Antiquities 3 as alſo of the Intereſt, Government, 
Riches, Force, &c. of all the Princes, with Inſtructions concerning Travel. By Richard 
Laſſels, Gent. who travelled through 1Ttaly five times, as Tutor to ſeveral of the Engliſh 
Nobility, Ops Poſthumum, corre&ed and ſet forth by his old Friend and Felow-Traveller, 
S. I. never before extant, in twelves, price bound 4 5. 

60. A Relation of the Coaſts of Africk called Guinnee, with a Deſcription of the Coun- 
tries, Manners and Cuſtoms of the Inhabitants, of the Productions of the Earth, and the 
Merchandiſe and Commodities it affords 3 with ſome Hiſtorical Obſervations on the Coaſts, 
being collc&ed ina Voyage made by the Siewr Villault Eſcuyer Sieur de Bellefond, in the 
years ; 666, and 1667. Faithfully Engliſhed. The fecond Edition, in twelve, price bound 
li. 64. 

61. A Rclation of the French King*s late Expedition into the Spaniſh Netherlands, in 


the years 1667, and 1668, with an Introduction difcourling his Title thereunto, and an 
accounc 


A (atalogue of Looks. 


—_—_— 


account of the Peace between the two Crowns, made May 2. 1667. Engliſhed by G. H. in 
twelves, price bound 1 5. 


POETRY and PL ATS. 


62. The Works of Sir Will;:am Davenant Knight, conſiſting of thoſe which were for- 
merly Printed, and thoſe which he deligned for the Prefs. Now publithed out of the 
Author's Original Copies, in folio, price bound 24. s. | 

63. Andronicus Comneninus, a Tragedy. By John Wilſon, in quarto, price ſtitch'd 1 5, 

64. Feraclius Emperor of the Eaſt, a Tragedy. By Lodowic Carlel Eſq; in quarto, price 
ſtitch'd 1 F. | 

65. The Shepherds Paradile, a Paſtoral. By Walter Mountague Eſq; in ofavo, price 
bound 1 s. 6 4. 

66. Aminta, the famous Italian Paſtoral. Tranſlated into Engliſh, in 9&avo, price bound 
I Ss. 6 4. . 

67. Paradiſe Regain*d, a Poem in four Books, to which is added Samſon Agoniftes, The 
Author, John Milton, in o&avo, price bound 2 s. 6 d. 


MISCELLANIES. 


. 68. A General Collection of Diſcourſes of. the Virtwoſi of France, upon Queſtions of 
all ſorts of Philoſophy, and other Natural Knowledge, made in the Aſſembly of the 
Beaux Eſprits at Paris, by the moſt ingenious Perſons of that Nation. Englifhed by G. 
Havers, in two Volumes, in folio, price bound 30 £. 

69. A Treatiſe of the Sybils, giving an account of the Names and Numbers of them, 
of their Qualities, the Form and Matter of their Verſes, and of their Books. Written in 
French by David Blondel, Engliihed by F. Davies, in folio, price bound 7 -. 

70. A Juſtification of the late War againſt the United Netherlands, in two Parts, il- 
Juſtrated with ſeveral Sculptures, by Henry Stubbe, in quarto, price bound 4.5. 

71. Reliquie Wattoniane, or a Colle&ion of Lives, Letters, Poems, with Characters of 
fundry perſonages, and other incomparable pieces of Language and Art, alſo additional 
Letters to ſeveral perſons not betore Printed. By Sir Henry Wottoz, Knight, the third Edi- 
tion, with large Additions, in o&avo, price bound 5 5. 

72. The Golden Calf, in which is handled the moſt rare and incomparable wonder of 
Nature, in tranſmuting Metals, viz. how the entire ſubſtance of Lead was in one moment 
tranſmuted into Gold Obrizon, with an exceeding ſmall Particle of the true Philoſophers 
Stone, at the Hague in the year 1666. Written in Latin, by John Frederick Helvetius, 
Dodtor of Medicine at the Hagze, and faithfully Engliſhed, in ewetves, price bound 1 5. 

73. Accidence commenc*'d Grammar, and ſupplied with ſufficient Rulesz or a new and 
eaſy method for the learning of the Latin Tongue. The Author Fohn Mzlton, in twelves, 
price bound 8 4. 

74. Tho. HalPs Tranſlation of the Second Book of Ovid's Metamorphoſis Grammatically, 
in o&avo, price bound 1 FS. 

75. The Rules of Civility, or certain ways of Deportment obſerved in France amongſt 
all perſons of Quality, upon ſeveral occaſions 3 faithfully EnYliſhed , in twelves, price 
bound 1 5. 

76. The Art of Complaiſance, or the means to oblige in Converſation, in #welves, 
price bound 1 s. | 

77. A Letter from a Gentleman of the Romiſh Religion, to his Brother, a perſon of 
Quality of the ſame Religion, perſwading him to go to Church, and take thoſe Oaths the 
Law directs, proving the lawtfulneſs thereof by Arguments not diſagreeable to Doctrines 
of the Roman Church, in quarto, price ſtitch'd 6 d. 


FINIS. 
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